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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Lectures  on  the  subject  of  Socialism, 
were  delivered  in  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Southampton- 
buildings,  during  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
1840.  The  Lecture  "  On  the  true  State  of  Human 
Nature"  is  not  published,  a  part  of  it  having  been  delivered 
extempore.  The  Lecturer  not  being  able  to  recover  satis- 
factorily, what  he  said,  declines  its  publication. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  their  arrangement : — 

Is  there  a  God  ? Rev.  Robert  Ainslie. 

Is  the  Bible  of  Divine  authority?     Rev.  John  Garwood,  M.A. 

What  is  Christianity  ? Hon.  &  Rev.  B.W.Noel,  M.A. 

.What  am  I? Rev.  Henry  Hughes,  M.A. 

( Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  Author  of 
Am  I  responsible,  and  to  whom  ?  "j      "  Natural  History  of  En- 

^     thusiasm." 
The  Power  of  Circumstances  .  .     Rev.  George  Cubitt. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hoppus,LL.D.,  Pro- 

The  Province  of  Reason   .  .  .  .)      ^^s<>^  ^^  ^^gic  and  of  the 

Philosophy  of  Mind  in  Uni- 
versity College. 

Is  Marriage  worth  Perpetuating?  i^'  Matthews,  Esq.,  Barrister- 

l     at-Law. 
An  Examination  of  Socialism, -\ 

with  a  Prefatory  Letter  tetheL       ^^^^^  ^.^^,.^ 

Marquis  of  Normanby,  and  an  L 

Appendix.  ^ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

llie  Ck>minittee  trust  that  the  permanency  given  to  them 
by  the  press  will  be  productive  of  great  good :  and  that  in 
those  districts  where  Socialism  prevails,  their  circulation 
may,  by  God's  blessing,  counteract  the  spread  of  errors  so 
destructive  to  the  present  and  eternal  interests  of  man- 
kind. 


London  City  Mission  Office, 
UO,  Red  Liari'iquare,  August  10,  1840. 
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IS    THERE    A    GOD? 


Before  entering  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  this  Lec- 
ture, I  would  offer  some  remarks  prefatory  to  the  whole 
course.  This  series  of  Lectures,  has  originated  in  the 
propagation  of  certain  opinions  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen. 
Every  possible  effort  is  now  being  made  to  spread  them, 
and  if  they  were  true,  if  they  tended  to  purify  the  heart, 
and  were  conducive  to  man's  happiness,  and  the  highest 
and  noblest  end  of  his  being,  no  one  would  more  cordially 
wish  their  universal  diflusion  than  myself:  but  having  read 
Mr.  Owen's  publications  with  calmness,  and  attention — 
having  attended  many  lectures  by  accredited  Socialists  to 
obtain  information  Is  to  his  principles,  and  having 
considered  the  arguments,  and  evidence  adduced  in  their 
favour,  truth  constrains  me  to  say  that  I  think  his  opinions 
and  principles  unsound ;  gome  of  them  are  visionary, 
and  others  are  injurious  to  human  happiness — calculated 
to  inflict  serious  mischief  upon  our  social  relations,  and 
destructive  of  the  purest,  and  most  sublime  feelings  as  to 
our  existence  and  happiness  in  a  future  state.  This  I  am 
aware  is  only  an  opinion,  it  will  have  to  be  established  in 
the  Lectures  now  to  be  delivered. 

Towards  Mr.  Owen,  and  the  persons  who  entertain  his 
opinions,  I  cherish  no  hatred,  no  prejudice,  no  unkind  feeling. 
They  are  my  fellow-creatures.      Bom  under  the  same 
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circumstances  as  myself  tbey  have  an  equal  right  to  exa- 
mine the  books  of  nature,  and  of  Revelation,  without 
being  responsible  to  any  human  authority  for  the  creed 
they  may  derive  from  them.  I^  however,  they  entertain 
and  propagate  a  false  creed — ^if  their  ideas  of  God  be 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being — if  their 
notions  of  man,  of  virtue,  of  human  liberty,  of  a  future 
state  of  existence,  or  of  any  other  important  subject,  be 
erroneous — it  is  due  to  them  and  to  society  at  large,  that 
such  opinions  should  be  examined,  and  their  error  pointed 
out,  and  truth  be  taught  so  far  as  we,  or  others,  may 
possess  it 

The  spirit  and  temper  in  which  this  should  be  done  are 
of  the  first  importance.  I  would  speak  to  no  man  for  the 
space  of  five  minutes,  merely  for  the  sake  of  victory :  but  I 
hope  I  should  not  consider  days,  or  weeks,  too  long  to 
reason  with,  and  pray  for  a  fellow-creature  that  I  might 
rescue  him  from  the  power  and  consequences  of  error. 
Violence^  mbrepresentation,  personal  and  offensive  epi- 
thets, special  pleading,  disingenuous  subtilty,  noalignant 
sarcasm,  may  all  have  their  peculiar  advantages;  but  an 
ingenuous  and  honest  mind  sedcing  after  truth,  will  not 
make  these  the  substitute  for  sound  reasoning,  nor  for  those 
just  views  of  man,  of  society,  of  the  physical  universe,  and 
of  God,  by  which  true  knowledge  can  alone  be  advanced, 
and  man  be  made  wiser,  holier,  and  happier.  Personally  I 
disclaim  them. 

The  Committee  oi  the  London  City  Mission  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  every  expression,  or  argument  that  may 
be  employed  in  this  series  of  Lectures.  The  sentiments 
and  arguments,  will  properly  belong  to  the  Lecturer  who 
advances  them :  but  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  to 
say  that  their  principles,  feelings,  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  earnest  desire  to  do  good,  alike  dictate  that 
those  who  are  opposed  to  us,  shouM  be  treated,  as  we 


doubt  oot  they  will  be  by  erery  lecturer,  with  all  justice, 
candour,  and  courtesy :  and  that  the  sentimeiita  and  spirit 
of  the  lecturers  should  illustrate  the  beautiful  precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles — ^^  Lave  your  enemies " — 
^  Bless  and  curse  not*' — ^*  If  it  be  possible  as  much  as  lieth 
in  you  live  peaceably  with  all  men'''^^  Be  not  overcome  of 
evily  but  overcome  evil  with  pood,'* 

The  following  question  is  now  to  be  answered: 

Is  THERE  A  God? 

Nerer  did  I  rise  to  address  a  number  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  with  greater  solemnity  said  anxiety,  or  wHb  a 
deeper  sense  c^  responsibility  than  on  tins  occauon.  I  feel 
my  intellectual  weakness,  and  my  ignorance  in  relaiticm  to 
the  theme  assigned  m^  and  am  deeply  bumbled.  Receive 
from  me,  my  fellow-men,  with  candour,  integrity,  and  cha- 
rity, the  illustrations  and  arguments  I  have  to  address  to 
you;  and  do  me  the  justice  to  admit,  that  my  inquiry  and 
advocacy  to-night,  are  not  those  of  a  pairtizan,  on  a  trifling 
or  sectarian  subject,  but  of  an  intelligent  being  in  behalf 
of  my  race  seeking  to  know  our  origin;  whether  we  exist 
by  chance;  whether  matter  has  organized  us,  and  given  us 
intelligence;  or  whether  we  are  the  workmanship  of  an  all- 
wise,  and  all-^werful  God. 

I  exist ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  celebrated  argument 
of  Des  Cartes — Coyito^  ergo  sum  * — I  think,  therefore,  I 
am.  But  the  source,  and  the  process  of  my  tynking  ore 
beyond  my  comprel^nsion ;  so  also  is  the  physical  origin, 
and  tiie  modus  of  my  exist^ice;  yet  the  facts  of  my  think- 

*  I  understand  by  this,  that  consciousness  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  our  existence.  It  cannot  be  proved 
to  an  individual  so  forcibly  by  any  other  means :  and  although  Des 
Cartes'  language  may  appear  to  involve  a  logical  fallacy,  yet  the  proof 
of  our  peraonal  existence  whicli  w«  have  from  i^UiMngy  is  the  fullest 
and  best  we  ac9  acquainted  with. 
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ing,  and  of  my  existeBce,  are  self-evident,  and  undeniable. 
With  this  feebleness  of  comprehension,  or,  more  accurately, 
this  inability  to  comprehend  what  indisputably  belongs 
to  myself  I  venture  to  inquire  whether  I  have  a 
Creator  ?  We  are  creatures,  therefore  we  must  have  been 
created.  Who  made  me?  who  made  the  first  man  and  the 
first  woman  ?  The  inquiry  is  natural  and  reasonable,  and 
if  pursued  in  a  truly  philosophic  spirit,  desiring  to  know 
the  truth — determined  to  be  satisfied  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible evidence  we  have  any  right  to  expect  on  such  a 
subject,  and  which  kind  of  evidence  does  satisfy  us  on 
many  other  questions,  we  shall  arrive  at  rational,  and  sound 
conclusions,  and  by  these  as  intelligent  creatures,  our 
whole  conduct  ought  to  be  governed 

Our  first  object  will  be  an  explanation  of  terms.  The 
words  God,  in  English — Deus  in  Latin — Bt6s  in  Greek — 
and  Q^rtbw  in  Hebrew,  are  used  to  denote  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  Creator,  and  Ruler  of  the  universe.  They  are 
used  in  other  senses,  and  are  appropriated  in  an  inferior 
sense  to  other  beings ;  but  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  ourselves,  use  them  as  appellations  of  the  supreme 
intelligence,  the  God  of  the  universe. 

The  terms  Atheist,  and  Antitheist,  will  also  be  used  in 
this  Lecture,  and  it  may  prevent  some  misunderstanding 
if  we  explain  the  sense  in  which  we  shall  use  them. 
Offence  has  again  and  again  been  taken  by  Socialists, 
because  the  word  Atheist  has  been  applied  to  them.  If  I 
knew  a  word  that  would  designate  their  views  of  the  First 
Cause  more  accurately,  I  would  use  it.  According  to  the 
sentiments  men  entertain  in  politics,  philosophy,  or  religion, 
so  are  they  classified,  and  terms  are  necessarily  employed 
as  descriptive  of  the  classes  to  which  they  severally  belong. 
For  instance,  a  Polytheist  is  a  believer  in  many  gods,  a 
Monotheist  is  a  believer  in  one  God,  an  Antitheist 
denies  the  existence  of   a  God,  and  an  Atheist  is  one 
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who  neither  denies,  nor  affirms,  but  who  is  (S^ms)-^ 
without  a  God.  The  letter  a  in  &3eot  is  a  n^ative  particle^ 
and  signifies  without,  the  word  HBcos  therefore  means  a 
without,  S€6f  a  God — a  man  who  is  without  a  God. 
This  is  the  mildest  term  which  Mr.  Owen's  senti- 
ments of  the  First  Cause  require,  as  designating  the  dass 
to  which  he  belongs.  I  do  not  use  it  disrespectfully  or 
offensively,  but  simply  for  accuracy.  The  phraseology  in 
which  he  has  sometimes  spoken  of  God,  would  warrant  the 
stronger  term  of  Antitheist 

Before  I  proceed,  I  must  refer  to  the  sources  of 
illustration  and  argument  about  to  be  adduced.  It  is 
important,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  have  some 
common  ground,  or  points  of  agreement  from  which  we  may 
proceed,  with  any  person  who  may  differ  from  us.  If  a 
Christian,  acknowledging  the  inspiration  and  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  differ  from  me,  we  at  once  refer  to  the 
Bible,  and  the  question  is  decided  by  the  legitimate  meaning 
of  its  phraseology,  and  of  its  statements.  If  a  Deist 
differ  from  me,  though  he  reject  the  Bible  as  the  Word 
of  God,  he  admits  that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  God, 
so  that  while  the  points  of  agreement  are  limited, 
still  there  is  some  accredited  authority  to  which  he  will 
aUow  me  to  appeal  But  he  who  denies  the  existence  of  an 
all-wise  Being,  affords  me  no  spot  in  the  universe  on  which 
I  can  stand  with  him.  If  I  say  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God,  and  gather  arguments  and  illustrations  from  its  pages, 
he  denies  it; — if  I  say  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea, 
and  man,  are  the  works  of  God,  he  denies  it  He  does  not 
admit  tihe  existence  of  an  intelligent  and  all-wise  Creator, 
therefore  he  is  only  consistent  when  he  says  that  neither 
the  universe,  nor  the  Bible  is  the  work  of  him  whom  we  call 
God.  All  the  sources  of  argument  are,  strictly  speaking, 
denied  to  me^  in  limine^iox  if  I  adduce  any  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  universe,  I  am  required  to  prove  that 
these  have  originated  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  just 


ae  I  should  have  to  prove,  that  the  texts  I  quote  from  the 
Scriptures,  are  truths  conveyed  from  an  uncreated,  to  a 
created  mind 

In  these  circumstances  I  can  only  adduce  those  argu- 
ments and  facts  whidi  convince  me  there  is  a  God,  and 
when  I  have  done  so,  I  trust  they  will  not  expose  me  to 
your  censure,  either  as  a  fiEmatic,  or  a  fool ;  but  rather  by 
the  blessing  of  him  who  made  us,  incline  you  all  to  believe 
in,  to  love,  reverence,  and  adore  the  great  Author  of  our 
being. 

The  sources  whence  I  derive  the  evidence,  and  the 
views  I  entertain,  of  the  existence  of  God,  are  two; 
first,  the  book  of  nature;  and  second,  the  book  of 
revelation;  or,  in  other  language,  the  works  of  God, 
taking  the  phrase  in  its  largest  meaning,  as  embracing 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  all  that  have  existence;  and 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Tlie 
former  of  these  books  teaches  me  the  great  lesson  that 
there  is  a  First  Cause,  a  Being  who  is  self-existent,  eternal, 
almighty,  intelligent,  omnipresent,  and  omniscient:  and 
the  latter,  besides  teaching  me  this,  informs  me  of  his 
other  perfections  and  attributes,  holiness,  justice^  goodness, 
mercy,  and  truth.  My  ideas  of  God  are  fewer  and  more 
imperfect  from  the  study  of  his  works  than  from  the  Bible, 
and  hence,  if  I  were  stating  them  as  a  student  of  nature, 
my  creed  must  necessarily  be  shorter,  than  as  a  Christian. 
If  I  do  not  overrate  the  science  of  natural  theology 
(convinced  as  I  am  of  its  vast  obligation  even  in  the  works 
of  its  most  learned  advocates  to  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  still),  I  should  say  that  from  the 
universe  alone,  I  believe  in  a  First  Cause,  a  Being  who  is 
self-existent,  eternal,  intelligent,  omnipresent,  and  om- 
niscient But  as  a  Christian  my  creed  is  larger :  I  have 
other  and  peculiar  views  of  the  First  Cause,  and  for  which 
I  am  indebted  exclusively  to  the  pages  of  the  Divine 
revelation. 
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**  By  the  word  God^"  says  Dr.  Barrow  (speaking  as  a 
believer  in  revelation),  ^^  we  mean  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom, 
goodness ,  and  power,  the  creator  and  governor  of  all  things, 
to  whom  the  great  attributes  of  eternity  and  independency, 
omniscience  and  immensity,  perfect  holiness  and  purity, 
perfect  justice  and  veracity,  complete  happiness,  glorious 
majesty,  and  supreme  right  of  dominion,  belong :  and  to 
whom  the  highest  veneration  and  most  profoimd  submission 
and  obedience  are  due."  *  Sir  Isaac  Newton  says,  "  The 
Word  <  GrOD,'  frequently  signifies  *  Lord,'  but  every  lord 
is  not  God;  it  is  the  dominion  of  a  spiritual  Being  or  Lord 
that  constitutes  God;  true  dominion,  true  God;  supreme, 
the  Supreme;  feigned,  the  false  god.  From  such  true 
dominion  it  follows  that  the  true  God  is  living,  intelligent, 
and  powerful;  and  from  his  other  perfections  that  he  is 
supreme,  or  supremely  perfect :  he  is  eternal  and  infinite ; 
cmmipotent  and  omniscient;  that  is,  he  endures  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  and  is  present  from  infinity  to  infinity. 
He  governs  all  things  that  exist,  and  knows  all  things  that 
are  to  be  known ;  he  is  not  eternity  or  infinity,  but  eternal 
and  infinite;  he  is  not  duration  or  space,  but  he  endures 
and  is  present;  he  endures  always  and  is  present  every- 
where ;  he  is  omnipresent,  not  only  virtually,  but  also  sub- 
slaolially ;  for  power  without  substance  cannot  subsist  He 
is  destitute  of  all  body  and  all  bodily  shape,  and  ought  not  to  be 
worshipped  under  the  representation  of  anything  corporeaL 
We  have  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  but  do  not  know 
the  substance  of  even  anything;  we  see  only  the  figures  and 
colours  of  bodies,  hear  only  sounds,  touch  only  the  outward 
sur&ees,  smell  only  odours  and  taste  tastes;  and  do  not, 
cannot  by  any  sense,  or  reflex  act,  know  their  inward  sub- 
stances;  and  much  less  can  we  have  any  notion  of  the 

*  Barrow  on  the  Creed. 
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substance  of  God  We  know  him  by  his  properties  and 
attributes." 

I  have  preferred  stating  the  idea  of  God  commonly 
entertained  by  Giristians,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
acutest  reasoners  among  theologians,  and  of  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thinkers  among  philosophers,  rather  than  in  my 
own ;  and  it  is  the  existence  of  this  Being  from  the  two 
sources  of  evidence  just  alluded  to,  that  I  have  to  prove  in 
this  Le€ture. 

The  necessity  of  my  proving  it,  arises  frt)m  the  fact  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  Being  is  denied.  If  it  were  acknow- 
ledged, I  might  immediately  dismiss  this  audience,  for  our 
agreement  on  this  fundamental  doctrine  would  render  the 
remainder  of  this  Lecture  unnecessary,  as  betwixt  Christians 
and  Socialists.  I  regret,  however,  that  I  have  now  to  read 
to  you  passages  from  the  accredited  writings  of  the 
Socialists,  utterly  opposed  to  the  passages  I  have  read  from 
Barrow  and  Newton,  as  well  as  to  the  doctrine  taught  on 
this  subject  by  Him,  who,  in  No.  3  of  the  Social  Tracts, 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Board,  is  justly 
called,  "  The  amiable  and  beneficent  Jesus."  In  the  tract 
No.  6,  entitled  «  The  Religion  of  the  New  Moral  World," 
we  meet  with  the  following  remarks: — "  We  have  been 
requested  also  to  state  our  opinion  respecting  that  at 
present  to  us  mysterious  power,  ^  which  directs  the  atom 
and  controls  the  aggregate  of  nature.'  We  reply,  *  that 
human  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us 
to  state  upon  this  subject  more  than  probable  conjectures, 
derived  from  those  laws  of  nature  which  have  been  made 
known  to  us.  From  these  laws  we  deduce  the  following 
coiyectures  as  probahle  truths  : — 

'^  1st  That  an  eternal,  uncaused  existence  has  ever 
filled  the  universe,  and  is  therefore  omnipresent 

<'  2d.   That   this  eternal,  uncaused,  omnipresent  exist- 


ence,  possesses  attributes  to  ^  direct  the  atom  and  control 
the  aggregate  of  nature;'  in  other  words,  to  govern  the 
universe  as  it  is  governed. 

^*  dd.  That  these  attributes  being  eternal  and  infinite, 
are  incomprehensible  to  man."  [Thus  far  Socialists  and 
Christians  are  agreed :  except  that  Christians  regard  them 
as  positive  truths,  and  not  as  conjectures.] 

^^  4th.  That  these  eternal  and  infinite  attributes  are  pro- 
bably those  laws  of  natiu^  by  which  at  all  times,  in  all  places, 
the  operations  of  the  universe  are  incessantly  continued. 

"  5th.  That  it  is  of  no  importance  by  what  name  men 
call  this  eternal,  uncaused,  omnipresent  existence,  because 
such  names  alter  nothing,  explain  nothing ;  and  man  knows 
the  forms  and  qualities  of  those  existences  around  him,  only 
so  far  as  his  senses  have  been  made  to  perceive  them. 

<*  6th.  That  if  this  power  had  desired  to  make  the 
nature  of  its  existence  known  to  man,  it  would  have 
enabled  him  to  comprehend  it  without  mystery  or  doubt" 
Here  we  differ.  The  terms  in  which  the  fourth  and  sixth 
of  these  conjectures  are  propounded,  are  vague,  indiscrimi- 
nate, and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  conjectures  unauthorized 
and  unphilosophicaL  *^  Nature"  is  the  eternal,  imcaused 
existence^  or  it  is  not :  if  it  be,  it  is  most  unphilosophical  to 
confound  it  with  its  laws.  There  can  be  no  laws  without  a 
lawgiver ;  and  supposing  nature  or  the  material  universe  to 
have  been  the  lawgiver  possessing  the  attributes  of  eternity 
and  omnipresence,  it  is  totally  illogical  to  say  that  these 
eternal  and  infinite  attributes  of  the  lawgiver  ^^are  probably 
those  laws  of  nature,  by  which  at  all  times,  in  all  places, 
the  operations  of  the  universe  are  incessantly  continued." 

Nor  is  it  less  imreasonable  to  assert,  ^^  That  if  this  power 
had  desired  to  make  the  nature  of  its  existence  known  to 
man,  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  comprehend  it  without 
mystery  or  doubt"  If  it  be  mere  power,  which  it  cannot  be, 
for  power  is  only  an  attribute — or  if  it  be  merely  matter — 
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if  we  can  apply  only  the  impersonal  pronoun  ii  to  the 
eternal  and  uncaused  existence,  how  can  we  with  any  con- 
sistency suppose  that  such  a  power  possesses  desire,  inas- 
much as  we  can  predicate  the  existence,  and  expression  of 
desire,  only  on  the  part  of  intelligent  beings  ?  Admitting 
that  the  material  universe  is  the  uncaused  existence,  then  I 
ask  what  part  of  it,  or  what  creatures  inhabiting  the  earth 
excepting  man,  can  cherish,  and  intelligibly  express  desire. 
The  sun,  the  earth,  the  planetary  system,  air,  water,  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  nor  any  part  of  the  matter,  or  laws 
of  the  universe  can  possess,  or  give  utterance  to  desire; 
and  though  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  ^^  Religion  of  the  New  Moral 
World"  does  not  teach  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First 
Cause^  yet  he  strangely  says,  ^^  That  if  this  power  had 
desired  to  make  the  nature  of  its  existence  known  to  man, 
it  would  have  enabled  him  to  comprehend  it  without 
mystery  or  doubt" 

The  practical  result  of  this  view  of  the  eternal  and 
uncaused  existence  is  broadly  stated  in  the  <^  Creeds  and 
Duties  of  the  System."  The  second  paragraph  is  thus 
expressed:  <^  that  all  ceremonial  worship  by  man  of  this 
cause,  whose  qualities  are  yet  so  little  known,  proceeds 
from  ignorance  of  his  own  nature,  and  can  be  of  no  real 
utility  in  practice,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  train  men  to 
become  rational  in  their  feelings,  thoughts,  or  actions, 
until  all  such  forms  shall  cease."  *  Be  it  remembered  that 
these  forms  are  to  be  tolerated  in  the  new  community,  and 
consequently  men  will  never  be  trained,  even  there,  ^  to 
become  rational  in  their  faelings,  thoughts,  and  actions." 

In  the  book  of  "The  New  Moral  WorM,"f  Mr.  Owen  says : 
<<  YPlien  the  mind  can  be  relieved  from  the  early  prejudices 
which  have  been  forced  into  it  [respecting  God  and  the 
devil],  it  will  be  discovered  that  there  is  not  one  single  feet 

*  Outline  of  the  Rational  System,  p.  8;  f  P.  32. 
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known  to  man,  after  all  the  experience  of  the  past  gene* 
rations,  to  prove  that  any  such  personalities  exist,  or 
EVER  DID  exist;*  and  in  consequence,  all  the  mythology  of 
the  ancients,  and  all  the  religions  of  the  modems,  are  mere 
fanciful  notions  of  men,  whose  imaginations  have  been 
cultivated  to  accord  vritii  existing  prejudices,  and  wliose 
judgments  have  been  systematically  destroyed  from  their 
birth.  There  is  no  practical  advanti^e  to  be  derived  from 
the  supposition,  that  the  ipower  of  the  universe  is  an  organ- 
ized being,  or  that  it  should  be  personified  in  any  manner 
whatever;  but  on  the  contrary,  all  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  describe  the  cause  of  motion,  of  life^  aiid 
mind,  have  been  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
human  race,  and  every  attempt  to  force  a  belief  upon 
mankind  on  this  subject  can  lead  only  to  error,  confusion, 
and  crime." 

The  fifty-seventh  hymn  in  the  Social  Hymn  Book,  ex- 
presses also  the  accredited  sentiments  of  the  Socialists : 

1.  What  Nature  is  no  mortal  knows, 

And  therefore  none  can  tell ; 

The  tuiiverBc,  as  language  flowsi 

'Would  suit  the  truth  as  well. 

2.  Yet  Nature  in  her  varied  forms 

Applies  to  local  things ; 
To  men,  to  beasts,  £sh,  fowl,  and  worms, 
As  each  to  nature  clings. 

*  This  is  a  plain  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and 
is  repeated  in  various  phraseology  by  Lecturers  on  Socialism.  I  heard 
Mr.  Coon  (an  accredited  Lecturer  on  Socialism)  say  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  with  the  Rev,  Mv.  Bailey,  in  the  Social  Institution  at  Lambeth, 
**  I  have  no  God  to  pray  to ;  no  desire  has  ever  been  created  in  me  to 
have  one,  nor  do  I  wish  to  have  one :"  he  also  said,  "  There  cannot,  is 
not,  nor  ever  will  be  an  intelligent  First  Cause."  He  alSirmed  that 
"  matter  is  the  cause  of  intelligence,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
cause  to  be  superior  to  the  effect.**  I  have  given  the  phraseology  as  I 
took  it  down  at  the  time. 
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3.  The  univexM  produces  all, 

(As  Nature  keeps  her  course). 
Unnumbered  beings  great  and  small, 
By  one  projectile  force. 

Here  the  production  of  men,  beasts,  fish,  fowl,  and  all 
things,  is  attributed  to  nature,  and  is  effected  by  a  pro- 
jectile force. 

The  thirty-ninth  hjrmn  is  equally  if  not  more  expressive 
of  the  sentiment,  that  the  only  God  we  have  is  nature. 
Several  verses  of  other  hymns  teach  the  same  doctrine, 
and  not  a  line  out  of  155  hymns,  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intelligent  Creator,  and  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

I  could  here  adduce  many  other  passages  from  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Owen,  and  could  give  the  statements  of 
public  and  accredited  Lecturers,  some  of  whom  I  have 
heard  utter  sentiments  so  contumelious  of  the  God  wor* 
shipped  by  Christians,  and  so  revolting  to  the  spirit  of 
candour,  charity,  and  true  philosophy,  that  I  forbear  to 
repeat  them. 

Mr.  Owen,  like  the  author  of  the  «  Syst^me  de  la  Nature,'' 
makes  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  being,  whom  he  calls 
nature,  and  intimates  that  if  it  had  desired  to  make  itself 
known  it  would  have  done  so ;  but  though  he  assumes  the 
existence  of  nature  he  does  not  tell  us  what  it  is,  nor  how 
we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  its  existence.  He  has  also 
assumed  the  existence  of  matter,  or  the  material  world,  and 
then  asserts  what  is  absolutely  contrary  to  every  day's  ex- 
perience and  to  the  first  rudiments  of  science,  that  we  know 
and  can  know  nothing  but  what  our  senses  tell  us.  Mr. 
Owen  ought  to  know,  and  to  feel,  that  assertions  and 
assumptions  will  not  and  ought  not  to  be  received  as  truth, 
even  by  his  own  disciples,  unless  accompanied  with  some 
evidence.  But  I  am  most  anxious  truly  to  represent  Mr. 
Owen's  writings,  and  to  do  him  full  justice :  and  although 
I  cannot  find  in  his  Discussions  with  Campbell,  Roebuck, 
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or  Legg — or  in  his  book  of  "The  New  Moral  World" — or  in 
the  Lectures  of  the  accredited  Socialist  Missionaries,  any 
acknowledgment  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  yet  I  have 
found  in  Mr.  Owen's  Lectures  on  Charity,  delirered  at 
an  early  period  in  the  institution  at  New  Lanark,  more 
than  one  or  two  paragraphs  in  which  the  existence,  and 
providence  of  God,  are  spoken  of  as  if  Mr,  Owen  had  been 
a  devout  Christian.  In  quoting  them  I  call  your  attention 
only  to  those  phrases  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  this 
Lecture.  In  Lecture  the  third,  p.  17,  Mr.  Owen  says: 
"  Attend  ye  then  to  the  words  which  I  shall  utter ;  for 
I  am  instructed  to  declare  to  you,  and  through  you  to  all 
mankind,  truths  of  the  most  mighty  import ;  truths  which 
by  their  plainness  and  simplicity  shall  with  ease  overcome 
the  learning  of  the  learned  and  the  power  of  the  mighty 
ones  of  the  earth;  truths  against  which  tongues  shall  not 
prevail,  and  before  which  the  most  eloquent  shall  become 
dumb :  truths,  in  short,  which  by  their  never^varying  corif 
sistency  with  all  the  great^  and  glorious^  and  wonderful  works 
of  Deity  in  his  creation  around  us,  will  appear  so  evidently 
and  unerringly  true,  that  opposition  to  them  from  any 
quarter  will  be  vain,  futile,  and  utterly  hopeless." 

In  Lecture  the  fourth,  p.  28,  Mr.  Owen  says,  "  It  seems 
from  this  expression  that  Paul  understood  prophecy  to  be 
a  gift  direct  from  our  Creator,  and  not  an  ordinary  acquire^ 
ment  to  be  taught  by  man  to  man  and  continued  to  us 
regularly  from  one  generation  to  another,  as  language  and 
many  other  kinds  of  knowledge."  Again,  he  says  on  the 
next  page,  "  The  spirit  of  prophecy  (Mr.  Owen  afterwards 
explains  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  prophecy) 
then  b  an  immediate  gift  from  our  Creator :  but  it  is  not  a 
more  miraculous  gift  than  any  of  our  other  faculties,  all 
of  which  in  like  manner  we  receive  from  the  great  Author 
of  our  being"  At  page  30,  Mr.  Owen,  speaking  of  a  man 
destitute  of  charity,  says,  ''  If  destitute  of  this,  the  most 
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valuable  of  all  gifts,  his  gifts,  and  powers  of  prophecy, 
tkKMigh  by  the  ditpen$ation$  of  Providence  they  may  be 
rendered  useful  to  the  world,  yet  to  the  individual  they  may 
become  as  nothing*'*  There  are  other  passages  somewhat 
similar,  but  these  will  suffice.  If  they  are  now  Mr.  Owen's 
sentiments,  and  if  adopted  and  taught  by  the  Socialists, 
band  Jide^  then,  I  repeat,  that  all  controversy  as  to  the 
subject  of  this  Lecture  is  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Owen  is  now,  I  believe^  about  sixty-nine  years  of 
age;  be  was  at  Lanark  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  I  presume  it  was  at  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  that  institution  that  he  delivered  the 
Lectures  from  which  I  have  now  quoted.*  Was  Mr.  Owen 
then,  about  thirty^five  years  since^  a  believer  in  an  inteUi- 
gent  First  Cause,  the  great  Author  of  our  being?  If  so^ 
has  he  been  able  to  disprove  the  existence  of  him»  in  whom 
he  then  believed  ?  Or  have  we  anything  in  his  writmgs 
that  will  throw  light  upon  &e  matter?  I  attribute  no 
improper  motives  to  Mr.  Owen  in  teaching  what  he  did 
at  New  Lanark,  knowing  as  he  did  the  sentiments  and 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Scotch ;  but  I  cannot  reconcile 
such  sentimmts  and  such  teaching  with  his  positive  declar- 
ation, oyade,  as  to  Us  early  and  confirmed  scepticism  in  his 
discussion  with  Mr.  CampbelL  He  says  in  that  di6cufi8ion,f 
^  At  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  up  to  ten  years  of  age,  I 
only  read  what  are  called  good  books ;  but  at  tea  years 
of  age  I  became  convinced  from  these  books  that  there 
was  error  somewhere.  *  *  *  The  more  I  read  and 
reflected  the  more  errors  and  mistakes  I  discovered  in 
religion,  and  therefore  the  more  I  differed  from  Christianity 
and  all  other  religions,  until  at  length  £  was  compelled, 

*  It  is  strangely  inconsistent  that  the  London  District  Board  should 
recognise  the  "  Lectures  on  Charity/'*  containing  such  references  to  the 
supreme  Being,  as  one  Qf  their  authorized  publications. 

f  P.  164,  of  the 'Americaii  edition. 
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sorely  against  my  wiBf  to  believe  Christianity  and  all  religions 
to  be  founded  in  error."  After  giving  an  account  of  his 
studies  and  reeearehes  in  pursuit  of  truth,  he  says:  **  I  did 
not  go  into  Scotland  until  seventeen  years  after  my  mind 
had  passed  through  the  greater  part  of  this  process.  I  was 
a  THOROUOH  SCEPTIC  for  seventeen  years  before  my  re- 
moval to  Scotland.''*  Did  Mr.  Owen  then  become  a 
believer  in  God  and  in  providence  after  he  arrived  in 
Scotland  ?  Was  he  a  believer,  while  he  delivered  iSie  Lec- 
tures on  Charity,  and  if  so,  has  he  a  second  time  become 
a  **  thorough  sceptic,'*  and  has  he  interwoven  his  vfbole 
remedial  *  scheme  for  human  woe^  and  poverty,  with  the 
denial  of  all  revealed  religion,  and  the  declared  absence 
of  God,  and  of  his  providence  in  the  government  of  man 
and  the  improvement  of  his  condition? 

I  have  thus  cleared  my  way  by  tiiis  preliminary  matter 
(offering  necessary  explanations  and  placing  correctly  before 
you  Mr.  Owen's  statements)  to  begin  the  proof  of  the  pro- 
position that  there  is  a  self-existent,  an  almighty,  intelH- 
g&tkt^  omnipresent,  and  omniscient  Being,  tiie  First  Cause 
and  Creator  of  all  things. 

As  we  have  not  seen  the  supreme  Being,  and  are  unable 
1)0^  comprehend  his  nature  or  essence,  we  cannot  answer 
curious  questions  relating  to  Aim,  any  more  than  such  as 
relate  to  ourselves,  but  it  would  be  unphilosophical  and 
abstird  to  reject  what  we  can  know,  simply  because  we 
cannot  know  all  we  desire  to  learn.  I  confess,  that  I  can 
no  more  consent  to  reject  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired 
of  the  attributes  of  the  supreme  Being  from  his  worics,  and 
from  the  revelation  he  has  given  of  himself,  because  I  am 
ignorant  of  his  essence,  than  I  can  to  reject  my  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  matter  because  ignorant  of  its  essence, 
oi:  of  the  reality  and  functions  of  life  because  no  one  has 

•  P.  16$. 
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yet  been  able  to  explain  what  life  is  though  actually  pos- 
sessing it  If  I  had  seen  God  it  would,  to  me,  be  the 
fullest  proof  of  his  existence  that  I  could  have ;  but  the 
evidence  to  you  of  my  having  seen  kim,  would  be  nothing 
more  than  testimony,  with  which  you  would  be  obliged 
to  deal  according  to  my  pretensions — my  veracity — or  my 
sanity.  If  I  say  I  have  the  fullest  conviction  there  is  a 
God ;  that  it  is  a  fact  so  self-evident,  I  am  conscious  of 
its  truth;  that  this  consciousness  is  so  prevalent  in  the 
breasts  of  mankind,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous,  that 
it  may  be  almost  said  to  be  universalj  and  so  distinctive 
and  real  under  all  the  forms  of  religion,  however  gross  or 
pure^  it  may  be  almost  said  to  be  instinctive,  I  should 
carry  with  me  the  sufirages  of  many  of  this  assembly, 
and  of  all  persons  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who  make 
any  profession  of  religion.  If  I  were  to  stop  here, 
with  conviction  and  consciousness  as  to  the  existence  of  an 
all-wise  and  almighty  Being,  prevailing  as  they  do  so 
extensively  among  all  nations^  I  should  have  used  more 
argument  for  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause, 
than  Mr.  Owen  has  done  relative  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  nature  herself  being  the  First  Cause,  for  he  regards 
it  only  as  a  probability ;  and  while  he  adduces  no  argu- 
ments to  disprove  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First 
Cause,  he  adduces  none  to  prove  that  all  things  above, 
below,  and  around  us,  originated  in  a  non-intelligent 
power.  But  we  have  other  arguments,  and  on  which  we 
chiefly  rely  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  God— arguments 
from  observation  and  induction,  from  analogy,  and  authen- 
ticated testimony. 

The  argument,  d  priori^  which  proves  the  attributes, 
the  secondary  qualities  or  effects  of  beings,  from  their 
natures,  primary  qualities,  or  definitions,  cannot  I  think, 
strictly  speaking,  be  constructed  in  reference  to  a  First 
Cause,  because  we  can  know  nothing  of  his  nature  or 
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primary  qualities,  nor  have  we  any  definition  of  him  with- 
out a  petitio  principii  to  construct  such  an  argument ;  but  if 
we  drop  the  designation  of  the  argument,  we  remove^  if 
I  mistake  not,  much  of  the  objection  that  has  been  brought 
against  it  The  most  perfect  and  best  sustained  argument, 
called  d  priori,  that  I  have  met  widi,  is  by  the  acute  and 
learned  Moses  Lowman.  Its  scholastic  form  renders  it 
inappropriate  for  the  present  occasion,  but  it  shall  be  ap- 
pended to  this  Lecture  as  an  argument  founded  on  observa^ 
tion  and  induction,  rather  than  d  priori,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  it  will  afford  great  interest  and  satisfaction  to  those 
who  will  give  sufficient  diligence  to  comprehend  it* 

All  of  us  have  more  or  less  observed,  and  thought  upon 
ourselves,  the  earth  we  inhabit,  and  the  physical  universe. 
I  assume,  that  our  observation  and  our  induction,  from  what 
we  have  seen,  heard,  and  handled,  have  conducted  us  to  the 
imanimous  conclusion  that  something  exists,  for  to  say 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  matter,  according 
to  the  ideal  theory  of  Berkley,  or  of  mind,  according  to 
Hume,  is  so  absurd,  that  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind laughs  such  notions  to  their  proper  oblivion. 
Much  ingenuity  may  be  displayed  in  originating,  illus- 
trating, and  defending  these,  and  other  speculative  para- 
doxes; the  person  so  employed  may  make  the  ignorant 
marvel,  and  confound  those  whose  thoughts  have  never 
been  given  to  the  subtleties  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  but 
he  cannot  lead  away  the  man  whose  common  sense  governs 
his  conduct;  for  such  a  man  never  believed  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  nonentities,  or.  that  he  was  a  nonentity 
himself. 

If  existence  be  admitted,  then  even  the  Atheist  will  also 
admit  that  something  must  have  eternally  existed..  The 
only  forms  of  existence  of  which  we  customarily  speak,  are 

•  Vide  Appendix,  Note  1,  p.  43. 
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two,  necessary,  and  contingent  By  necessary  existence, 
strictly  speaking,  we  mean  that^  the  non-existence  of  which 
is  impossible,  it  is  what  must  be  and  cannot  but  be,  or 
such  existence  as  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself. 
Contingent  existence  is  such  as  may  be,  or  may  not  be, 
or  in  the  strictly  philosophical  sense  is  opposed  to  that 
of  absolute  necessity.  We  may  denominate  all  existence 
contingent,  whose  non-existence,  or  any  change  in  whose 
mode  of  existence,  implies  no  absurdity  or  contradiction. 

It  will  also  be  admitted,  I  presume,  that  out  of  nothing 
nothing  can  arise.  It  is  no  less  certain,  that  nothing  ever 
produced  itself  and  no  creature  ever  gave  existence  to 
itself:  for  this  would  suppose  that  a  thing  or  substance 
was  at  once  both  cause  and  effect,  that  is,  existed  before 
it  existed,  which  is  absurd.  Either  the  universe  itself  or 
what  produced  it,  must  be  eternal  The  Antitheist  asserts 
that  the  world  is  eternal  and  necessarily  existent,  and  thus 
denies  the  possibility  of  a  Creator.  The  Theist,  on  the 
contrary,  maintains  the  non-eternity  of  the  universe  and 
the  existence  of  a  Creator:  while  the  Atheist  says,  I 
neither  affirm,  nor  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  the  eter- 
nity of  the  universe.  I  have  no  God.  I  know  of  no  being 
in  the  universe  greater  than  myself,  and  I  worship  none. 
What  I  am,  I  cannot  tell ;  whose  I  am,  I  cannot  tell ;  what 
will  become  of  me  at  death,  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  the 
offspring  of  a  power,  which  has  not  revealed  itself  to  me ; 
I  am  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  whether  that  which 
distinguishes  me  from  the  inferior  animals,  will  exist  when 
my  body  is  in  the  grave,  I  am  incompetent  to  affirm,  or 
to  deny. 

But  Mr.  Owen  and  his  followers  do  not,  and  need  not 
think  alike  as  to  a  First  Cause.  Among  his  disciples 
there  are  Theists,  and  Antitheists,  as  well  as  Atheists. 
The  first  of  these,  in  common  with  all  Christians,  must 
be  opposed  to  the  other  two,  and  the  question  in  debate 
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between  them  is  this, — Is  the  world  eternal  and  self- 
existent,  or  is  there  an  intelligent  and  all-powerful  God? 

It  is  admitted  that  the  world  exists.  "  The  cause  of  its 
existence  must  be  found  either  without,  or  within  the 
existing  substance.  If  this  cause  is  external,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  existence  has  been  caused  at  all,  it  is  contingent. 
If  existence  is  ultimate  and  referrible  to  no  other  cause, 
and  the  substance  or  being  to  which  such  existence  belongs, 
possesses  in  himself  the  ground  of  his  heing^  he  is  necessary 
and  self-existent,  or,  in  other  words,  we  have  arrived  at 
that  first  principle  of  existence  in  which  the  mind  ac- 
quiesces, and  beyond  which  it  cannot  go.  For  everything 
that  exists,  then,  there  must  be  some  ground  or  reason  why 
it  does  exist,  rather  than  not ;  either  the  necessity  of  its 
own  nature^  or  its  production  by  somd  external  cause." 

**  Further ;  there  must  have  existed  some  one  unchange- 
able and  independent  being  from  all  eternity.  Something 
as  has  been  just  shown,  has  eternally  existed.  This  must 
either  be  the  one  cause  of  all  existence  besides  itseJfi  or 
all  other  existences  must,  in  endless  succession,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  one  another.  This  last  supposition  implies  an 
infinite  series  of  beings,  extending  to  everything  which 
the  world  now  contains  or  ever  has  contained,  each  flowing 
from  an  antecedent  one,  and  consequently  dependent  upon 
it,  and  yet  no  primary  or  original  cause  fit)m  which  they 
all  proceeded.  Each  of  these,  therefore,  exists  by  no  neces- 
sity of  its  own  nature,  and  the  whole  which  they  compose 
cannot  therefore  be  necessary.'**  Dr.  Clarke  has  unan- 
swerably said  on  this  point,  that  <*  an  infinite  succession  of 
merely  dependent  beings,  without  any  original  independent 
cause,  is  a  series  of  beings  that  has  neither  necessity,  nor 
cause,  nor  any  reason  or  ground  at  all  of  its  existence, 
either  within  itself  or  without;  that  is,  it  is  an  express 

•  "  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a  supreme  Creator,"  by  Dr.  Brown, 
vol.  i.  pp.  46,  47. 
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contradiction  and  impossibility.  It  is  supposing  something 
to  be  caused^  (because  it  is  granted  in  every  one  of  its 
stages  of  succession  not  to  be  necessary  and  of  itself,)  and 
yet  that  on  the  whole  it  is  caused  absolutely  by  nothing, 
which  every  man  knows  is  a  contradiction  to  imagine  done 
in  time,  and  because  duration  in  this  case  makes  no  differ- 
ence, it  is  equally  a  contradiction  to  suppose  it  done  from 
eternity." 

Again,  this  self-existent  Being,  or  First  Cause,  must  be 
intelligent.  <*  Since  in  general  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  there 
are  manifestly  in  things  various  kinds  of  powers  and  very 
different  excellencies  and  degrees  of  perfection;  it  must 
needs  be  that  in  the  order  of  causes  and  effects,  the  cause 
must  always  be  more  excellent  than  the  effect:  and  conse- 
quently the  self-existent  Being,  whatever  that  be  supposed 
to  be,  must  of  necessity  (being  the  original  of  all  things) 
contain  in  itself  the  sum  and  highest  degree  of  all  the  per- 
fections of  all  things.  Not  because  that  which  is  self- 
existent  must  therefore  have  all  possible  perfections;  (for 
this,  though  most  certainly  true  in  itself,  cannot  be  so 
easily  demonstrated  a  priori;)  but  because  it  is  impossible 
tiiat  any  effect  should  have  any  perfection  which  was  not 
in  the  cause.  For  if  it  had,  then  that  perfection  would  be 
caused  by  nothing,  which  is  a  plain  contradiction.  Now  an 
unintelligent  being,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  endued  with  all 
the  perfections  of  all  things  in  the  world ;  because  intelli- 
gence is  one  of  those  perfections.  All  things,  therefore, 
cannot  arise  from  an  unintelligent  original;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  self-existent  Being  must  of  necessity  be 
intelligent'* 

Another  illustration  of  the  necessary  intelligence  of  the 
First  Cause  of  all  things  is  supplied  from  the  existence  of 
motion.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  suppose,  that  motion  has 
had  a  beginning,  or  is  eternal.  If  it  had  a  beginning,  none 
of  the  known  laws  or  properties  of  matter  can  account  for 
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it:  for  mere  unintelligent  matter,  in  a  state  of  rest,  to 
move  without  some  agent  or  power  to  make  it  move,  is 
absurd.  If  motion  is  eternal,  it  must  of  itself  be  a  neces- 
sary property  of  matter,  and  self-existent;  but  if  not  a 
property  or  quality  of  matter,  and  its  actual  existence 
undeniable :  yea  more — existing  in  the  universe  under  the 
influence  of  great  laws,  connecting  world  with  world,  and 
preserving  the  whole  in  harmony — ^then  it  follows,  that  it 
must  have  been  communicated  by  some  power  distinct  from 
matter;  and  as  mere  power  is  nothing  more  than  an  attri- 
bute, and  the  motion  in  the  universe  indicates  wisdom  as 
well  as  power,  it  follows  that  its  Author  possesses  both 
of  these  attributes,  and  must  necessarily  be  an  intelligent 
mind. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  splendid  pages  of 
the  volume  of  nature,  and  see  if  we  can  decipher  their 
hieroglyphics.  Let  us  see  whether  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  alphabet  has  been  acquired  by  the  great  masters  who 
have  studied  this  book,  and  whether  the  lesson  is,  or  is  not 
taught  us,  that  there  is  an  intelligent,  omnipotent,  omni- 
present, and  omniscient  God:  a  being  who  designed  the 
creation  of  the  universe  and  executed  it  My  difficulty 
here,  as  you  are  all  aware,  is  in  selecting,  and  condensing, 
and  it  is  a  difficulty  I  feel  very  sensibly  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  arrangement  of  the  whole  Lecture:  the  theme 
itself  affording  space  for  argument  and  illustrations,  such 
as  it  would  be  most  improper  for  me  to  traverse  on  this 
occasion.  The  planetary  system,  with  the  whole  range  of 
astronomy — ^the  construction  of  our  globe,  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  various  and  wonderful  materials — the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  man — ^the  variety  and  wonderful  organizar 
tion  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  animalculae,  vdth  tiie  whole 
vegetable  world,  indicate  design,  intelligence,  and  wisdom, 
so  feir  transcending  what  the  greatest  and  mightiest  human 
mind  has  conceived,  that  we  declare  the  Designer  to  be 
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possessed  of  infinite  intelligence  and  wisdom :  by  which  we 
mean,  that  it  surpasses  all  that  is  human,  is  utterly  incom- 
prehensible by  man's  faculties,  and  is  therefore,  to  us  and 
our  race,  boundless  or  infinite. 

John  Howe,  in  his  ^^  Living  Temple,"  Ray,  Derham, 
Paley,  and  the  authors  of  the  «  Bridgewater  Treatises," 
with  others,  have  elaborately  proved  the  existence  of  design 
in  every  part  of  the  creation.  Sir  Charles  Bell  says,  "  If 
we  select  any  object  from  the  whole  extent  of  animated 
nature  and  contemplate  it  fully  and  in  all  its  bearings,  we 
shall  certainly  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  design 
in  the  mechanical  constructions;  benevolence  in  the  en- 
dowments of  the  living  properties ;  and  that  good,  on  the 
whole,  is  the  result"* 

I  can  only  select  two  illustrations ;  the  first  furnished  by 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  second  by  the  human  mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  atmosphere  as  an 
accidental  production.  The  earth,  as  a  body,  could  have 
existed  without  being  encompassed  with  a  transparent  and 
elastic  fluid,  but  man  could  not  have  inhabited  it,  nor  could 
anything  have  been  produced  or  sustained  upon  its  surface. 
Its  existence  and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  evidently  designed,  compel  us  to  conclude,  that  the 
earth  itself  could  not  have  formed  it :  and  that  no  power 
unintelligent,  and  purely  material,  could  have  originated  it ; 
showing  us,  as  it  does  so  fully,  the  various  simple,  and  com- 
plicated ;  minute,  and  magnificent  purposes  that  were  to  be 
fulfilled  by  its  existence  and  influence.  Without  it,  the 
vegetable  world  would  cease  to  exist  The  soil  would 
universally  be  barren,  and  there  could  be  no  subsistence  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth:  and  man,  with  all  the  inferior 
animals,  must  die.  Through  it,  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  become  less  intense  to  us :  and  the  face  of  the  heavens 

*  Bridgewater  Troatisos,  ch.  i.  p.  18. 
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by  its  transparency  is  visible  to  the  eye  of  man.  If 
there  were  no  atmosphere^  the  organs  of  sight,  of  hearing, 
and  of  smelling,  would  be  useless,  for  there  would  exist  no 
medium  for  the  beholding  of  objects,  nor  for  the  conmiuni*- 
cation  of  sounds,  or  of  smells.  But  all  these  purposes,  and 
many  more,  are  effected  by  the  atmosphere.  Men  and 
animals  live  and  breathe :  the  organs  of  the  body  can  fulfil 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed :  the  earth  is 
covered  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  vegetation,  and 
the  health  and  happiness  of  our  race  are  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  purity  of  that  mysterious,  of  that  life-^giving 
or  life-destroying  fluid.  It  might  have  been  so  rare,  as  to 
be  insufficient  for  the  support  of  vapours ;  or  so  noxious  as 
to  produce  instant  death  when  respired:  but  it  is  in  every 
respect  suited  to  all  tribes  of  creatures,  to  man,  and  to  the 
earth  he  inhabits.  To  originate  a  physical  cause,  which  by 
its  properties  and  influence  should  answer  such  a  variety  of 
purposes,  and  accomplish  so  many  effects,  must  have  re- 
quired intelligence  and  infinite  wisdom  in  its  Creator,  and 
these  are  apparent  in  the  atmosphere  itsel£  A  power  was 
superinduced  upon  matter  opposite  in  its  results  to  that 
which  binds  the  constituent  parts  of  the  earth :  repulsion 
was  called  into  existence  by  the  Creator,  and  the  requisite 
provision  was  made.  Hence  the  vapours  ascended  to  water 
the  earth.  Respiration  and  Ufe  coexisted.  The  organs  of 
sense  fulfilled  their  important  and  pleasant  fimctions,  and 
the  workmanship  declared  the  power,,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  God  of  nature. 

«  The  mind  (says  Lord  Brougham),  equally  with  matter, 
is  the  proper  subject  of  observation,  by  means  of  con- 
sciousness, which  enables  us  to  arrest  and  examine  our  own 
thoughts:  it  is  even  the  subject  of  experiment  by  the 
power  which  we  have,  through  the  efforts  of  abstraction 
and  attention,  of  turning  those  thoughts  into  courses  not 
natural  to  them,  not  spontaneous,  and  watching  the  results. 
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Now,  the  phenomena  of  mind,  at  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  arrive  by  this  inductive  process — the  only  legitimate 
intellectual  philosophy — afford  as  decisive  proofs  of  design 
as  do  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  they  furnish  those 
proofe  by  the  strict  method  of  induction.  In  other  words, 
we  study  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  mind,  and  gather 
from  them  evidences  of  design  by  one  and  the  same  species 
of  reasoning,  the  induction  of  facts."* 

I  might  thus  proceed  with  illustrations  proving  design, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  it  with  Socialists ;  and  therefore 
I  am  making  this,  the  briefest  part  of  the  Lecture.  Robert 
Dale  Owen — and  I  presume  he  speaks  the  sentiments  of 
many  of  the  Socialists,  has  penned  the  following  senti- 
ments : — ^  There  is  that  in  the  universe  and  all  about  us, 
that  in  a  measure  resembles  human  design,  yet  proceeds  (as 
we  know  by  experience)  from  no  human  designer.  To 
look  no  further  than  our  own  bodies,  there  is  that  most 
perfect  of  optical  instruments,  the  eye ;  there  is  that  most 
ingenious  of  bellowses,  the  thorax ;  there  is  that  most  un- 
wearied of  fountain-pumps,  the  heart;  there  are  those  most 
beautiful  of  distributing-pipes,  the  veins ;  there  is  that  best 
of  mechanism,  the  mechanism  of  the  smooth-working 
joints,  of  the  contractile  muscles,  of  the  connecting  tendons, 
of  the  nicely-hinged  vertebrae.  There  is — but  it  needs  not 
further  to  enumerate.  Within  us,  around  us,  on  every  side 
of  us  there  is  that  which  in  some  respects  resembles  the 
design  of  man  (only  that  it  is  far  more  perfect),  yet  is  not 
man's  design.  Is  this  truly  design?  If  so,  whence,  or 
whose  is  it  ?  Who  is  the  workman  here  ?  Who  the  optician  ? 
Who  set  up  the  fountain  and  laid  the  distributing-pipes, 
and  arranged  the  whole  magnificent  mechanism  ?  Since  the 
effects  are  similar,  is  it  not  liheli/  (at  least)  that  the  causes 
are  similar  al8o?"t     Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  after  thus 

•  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology,  pp.  58,  59. 

\  Discussion  on  the  Existence  of  a  God  with  Origen  Bachelor,  p.  21. 
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admitting  that  there  is  what  is  called  design  in  the  universe, 
asks  the  question,  whether  "  there  is  a  Being —s,  ^reat  man 
— a  God,  from  whose  strong  mind  proceed  great  and  very 
perfect  contrivances?  CJan  we  decide,  he  asks?  Are  we 
the  wiser  for  imagining  it  ?"  To  these  questions,  and  some 
other  parts  of  this  paragraph,  I  shall  reply  presently;  I 
merely  quote  it  here  to  show  that  the  ordinary  method  of 
proving  design  is  not  in  this  case  necessary,  at  least  at  any 
length,  for  nothing  can  be  fuller  than  the  admission  that 
there  is  in  the  universe,  and  in  the  construction  of  man's 
body,  that  which  resembles  human  design.* 

Again,  the  omnipotence  and  omnipresence  of  the  Supreme 
Power  are  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  Owen  himself  in  the 
extracts  I  read  you  from  the  book  of  the  "  New  Moral 
World,"  so  that  I  need  not  adduce  any  illustration  on  these 
points.  If  intelliffence  were  admitted,  omniscience,  I  pre- 
sume, would  be  granted  also;  but  as  it  is  not,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  advert  to  this  before  I  proceed  further. 

I  have  shown  that  intelligence  cannot  be  predicated  of 
mere  power,  because  power  itself  is  only  an  attribute.  If, 
then,  there  is  not  a  capacity  of  intelligence  in  power^  there 
can  be  no  knowledge,  and  therefore  the  Originator  and 
Sustainer  of  the  universe,  according  to  Mr.  Owen's  theory, 
cannot  be  omniscient.  We  have  then,  as  the  creed  of  the 
founder  of  Socialism  (and  I  suppose  Mr.  Owen  believes 
his  own  creed,  whether  his  followers  do  or  not),  that  there 
is  an  eternal,  uncaused,  omnipresent  existence,  possessing 
attributes  to  direct  the  atom  and  control  the  aggregate  of 
nature :  and  that  in  nature,  that  is  the  universe,  this  power 
has  produced  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most  beautiful,  most 
perfect,  most  glorious  works,  from  the  animalcula  to  man ; 
and  from  the  atom  to  the  bright  orbs  of  day  and  night,  in  all 
of  which  there  is  an  abundant  evidence  of  design ;  and  yet 
THIS  POWER,  the  author  of  all  these  works,  possessing  eternal, 

*  Notes  2  and  3,  Appendix. 
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and  infinite  attributes,  has  no  intelligence,  no  knowledge ; 
and  consequently,  must  be  devoid  of  all  intellectual  and  of 
all  moral  attributes,  however  stupendous  those  may  be 
which  might  be  denominated  physical 

Credat  Judaeus  Apella, 
Non  Ego.* 

Having  assigned  some  reasons  for  my  belief  in  an  vntelli" 
ffent  First  Cause,  I  now  proceed  to  show  you  why  I  believe 
he  is  omniscient. 

By  the  term  omniscient,  we  mean  that  the  Creator  of 
the  imiverse  knows  everything  he  has  made,  with  its  indi- 
vidual relations  and  operations,  whether  it  be  matter  only, 
or  mind  only,  or  both  united.  Ignorant  as  we  confessedly 
are,  we  use  the  term  expressive  of  the  impossibility  on  the 
part  of  man  to  discover  any  limit  to  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  him  who  conceived  and  executed  the  magnificent 
design  of  creating,  upholding,  and  governing  the  uni- 
verse. There  is  no  part  of  the  universe  but  what  proves 
by  its  existence  and  relations,  that  its  Maker  knew  perfectly 
all  that  belonged  to  it;  and  knowing  all  the  properties  and 
all  the  laws  of  everything  existing,  he  must  be  omniscient 
in  his  relation  to  everything  which  exists. 

The  Author  of  all  intelligent  beings  must  know  all  the 
properties  and  attributes  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter : 
for  as  the  Designer,  Creator,  and  Preserver  of  all  tilings 
we  are  acquainted  with,  (his  work  not  being  in  theory,  but 
finished  and  perfect,)  every  mode,  property,  and  relation  of 
existence,  through  all  its  classes  and  orders,  must  be  present 
to  his  infinite  mind.  All  limited  intelligence  and  mind  have 
proceeded  from  him  '^  in  whom  we  Uve,  move,  and  have 
our  being."  We  cannot  conceive,  much  less  can  we  pretend 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  imiverse,  the  boundless,  and 
to  the  mind  of  man  untraversed,  regions  of  space,  with 
their  known  and  unknown  worlds  of  magnificence  and 

*  Horace  Sat.  5,  lib.  i. 
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grandeur:  but  in  the  nearest  part»  as  in  the  most  remote, 
we  perceive  such  marks  of  intelligence,  such  proofs  of 
almighty  power,  and  of  infinite  wisdom,  that  compel  us  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  an  all-wise  and  omnipotent 
Creator. 

The  knowledge  and  wisdom  manifest  in  the  arrangement, 
preservation,  and  order  of  the  present  system  of  things, 
must  be  adequate  to  similar  effects,  not  only  where  the 
mind  of  man  can  reach,  but  infinitely  beyond  it,  and  to 
suppose  any  actual  CKistence  to  be  unknown  to  him,  whose 
knowledge  and  wisdom  are  thus  apparent,  is  to  suppose 
that  it  did  not  derive  its  origin  from  him,  which  is  plainly 
contradictory  to  his  being  the  cause  of  all.  These  argu* 
ments  and  illustrations,  furnished  by  observation  and  indue- 
tioU)  and  analogy,  will  suffice  for  the  compass  of  a  single 
Lectins. 

The  third  source  of  evidence  is  that  of  revelation,  or  of 
authenticated  testimony.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  source, 
in  limine^  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  revelation  firom  God, 
just  as  it  is  that  the  physical  universe  is  not  the  work 
of  an  intelligent  God.  K  the  credibility  of  Christianity, 
— the  authenticity,  genuineness,  and  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures, — and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead  had  not  been  proved  by  a  Lardner,  a  Grotius,  a 
Locke,  a  Doddridge,  a  West,  and  many  others,  I  should  not 
feel  justified  in  making  even  the  two  or  three  observations 
I  am  about  to  make ;  but  let  no  man  say  these  things  have 
not  been,  and  cannot  be  proved,  until  with  a  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced mind  he  has  read  those  evidences  and  defences  of 
Christianity,  which,  though  not  furnishing  mathematical 
demonstration,  present  us  with  proof  amounting  to  a  moral 
certainty,  and  which  has  satisfied  some  of  the  noblest  and 
acutest  minds  ever  known  to  exist 

Jesus  Christ  has  furnished  the  most  ample  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  an  intelligent,  all-powerful,  spiritual,  and 
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benevolent  Being,  and  has  stated  these  things  as  one  who 
knew  most  familiarly  all  the  facts  which  he  published. 
Born  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  with  no  access  probably  to 
the  Gentile  philosophy;  but  if  he  had, — he  propounded 
a  knowledge  of  the  unity,  perfections,  and  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity ;  a  remedial  scheme  for  the  recovery 
of  our  race;  a  system  of  morals,  as  well  as  general  facts 
connected  with  the  state,  history,  and  destiny  of  man, 
embracing  his  resurrection,  immortality,  and  the  character 
of  his  endless  life,  such  as  had  never  been  done  before ;  and 
though  nearly  two  thousand  years  have  since  elapsed,  yet 
Christianity  has  the  commendation,  even  by  Infidels,  of 
being  the  purest,  and  best  of  all  the  systems  of  religion 
that  profess  to  have  come  from  the  God  of  heaven.  The 
character,  and  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  pure  and 
perfect :  he  claimed,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
a  messenger  from  God,  a  legate  from  the  skies ;  he  wrought 
many  miracles ;  he  uttered  remarkable  prophecies  of  events 
immediately  to  transpire,  which  were  fulfilled;  he  was 
publicly  crucified,  and  though  his  grave  was  guarded  by 
his  enemies,  he  left  it,  appeared  many  times  during  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  five 
hundred  persons,  ascended  into  heaven. 

From  him  I  learn,  and  on  his  authority  I  believe  it,  that 
God  is  a  Spirit;  that  there  is  but  one  God ;  that  he  is  just, 
holy,  benevolent,  and  merciful:  and  all  the  perplexing 
phenomena  of  moral  evil,  of  affliction  and  death,  apparently 
casting  a  shade  over  the  character  of  the  First  Cause,  are 
explained  on  the  great  principle  that  man  was  created  a  holy 
and  happy  being — perfect;  yet  not  a  machine,  nor  mere 
matter,  but  possessing  intelligence,  reason,  a  capacity  of 
obeying,  or,  as  a  moral  agent,  of  disobeying  the  will  of  his 
Creator ;  that  having  disobeyed,  having  changed  the  state 
of  his  moral  nature,  he  became  liable  to  the  consequences 
of  that  change,  and  that  he,  and  his  posterity  after  him,  to 
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this  hour,  in  every  age  and  clime,  and  among  all  nations, 
have  exhibited  imperfection  and  depravity,  and  have  suf- 
fered more  or  less  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a 
state.  On  this  account,  and  from  the  existing  phenomena 
of  crime,  suffering,  and  death,  to  say,  as  I  have  often  heard 
said  by  a  lecturer  on  Socialism,  that  ^^  God  cannot  be 
possessed  of  omnipotent  power  and  infinite  benevolence,  or 
else  he  would  have  prevented  these  things,"  is  as  superficial 
in  thinking,  puerile  in  invention,  and  unfounded  in  truth, 
as  it  is  wonderful,  and  unanswerable  to  those  who  are  led 
away  by  it.  What  is  it  more  than  to  say,  that  the  Creator 
cannot,  and  if  he  can,  he  must  not  form  an  intelligent 
being  firee  to  obey,  or  to  disobey  him?  He  may  make 
a  sun  or  a  moon ;  an  elephant  or  an  ant ;  but  an  intelligent 
free  agent  who  may  disobey  his  laws,  he  must  not  make  ; 
because,  if  the  necessary  consequences  follow  for  disobe- 
dience, then  it  will  be  mathematically  demonstrated  that  he 
himself  cannot  possibly  possess  omnipotent  power,  and 
infinite  benevolence.  Seeing  that  man  has  committed 
crime — and  this  I  presume  will  be  granted — would  it  be 
just  to  let  it  go  unpunished?  would  it  indicate  benevolence 
to  impose  no  restraints  upon  its  increase,  and  no  suffering 
for  its  existence  ?  Why,  when  it  will  be  committed  in  the 
"  New  Moral  World,'*  the  party  so  offending  is  to  be 
"  removed  by  the  council  into  the  hospital  for  bodily, 
mental,  or  moral  invalids,"  *  and  should  he  be  found  in- 
curable, which  I  presume  in  some  instances  may  occur,  he 
must  be  a  perpetual  prisoner,  or  be  expelled.  But  would 
you  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the  omnipotent  power  of 
circumstances  ought  invariably  and  absolutely  to  control 
this  child  of  the  "  New  Moral  World,"  and  not  leave  him 
free  to  act ;  or  that  if  he  act  immorally  and  illegally  when 
in  community,  that  benevolence  ought  immediately  to  be 

♦  Outline  of  the  Rational  System,  p.  14. 
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extended  to  him,  and  he  go  on  unpunished,  corrupting  the 
community,  insulting  and  defying  its  laws  and  regulations  ? 
Certainly  not 

Socialists  are  here  compelled  practically  to  take  a  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  question,  and  if  an  individual  become 
•*  morally  diseased,"  he  will  be  sent  to  their  "hospital,"  and 
reclaimed  by  proper  treatment,  if  possible :  if  he  obstinately 
and  perseveringly  offend,  he  will  be  thrust  out  of  the  Social 
paradise  into  the  old  world,  which  is  not  only  fatherless,  if 
Mr.  Owen's  sentiments  be  true,  but,  if  his  prophecies  can 
be  relied  en,  will  soon  be  without  inhabitant,  the  old 
population  having  been  incorporated  into  Social  conunu- 
nities  over  the  whole  globe.  But  enough  of  this.  Suffer 
me  to  repeat  that,  on  the  evidences  now  adduced,  I  believe 
in  the  existence  of  God,  the  author  of  the  universe,  pos- 
sessing wisdom  which  comprehends  in  one  great  design 
every  world,  and  every  atom  in  the  regions  of  space; 
power  which  has  appointed  the  locality  of  globes,  fixing 
some  of  them,  sustaining  others,  and  regulating  them  in 
their  movements ;  benevolence  which  appears  in  every  work 
of  his  hand,  bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  rational,  or  irra- 
tional creatures ;  justice  which  will  vindicate  his  own 
purity,  the  integrity  and  righteousness  of  his  government, 
and  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  his  laws ;  and  mercy 
which  can  compass  the  exigencies  of  the  poor  guilty  wan- 
derer, providing  for  him  a  Saviour  in  the  person  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  redeem- 
ing him  from  the  consequences  of  his  guilt,  and  conferring 
upon  him,  through  Christ,  the  happiness  of  a  pure  and 
immortal  life. 

It  now  devolves  upon  me  to  reply  to  the  principal  ob- 
jections urged  by  the  Socialists  against  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent,  omniscient.  First  Cause,  or  God.  The  first 
objection  I  give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen — 
"  The  universe  is  a  proof  to  us  of  its  men  existence,  for  our 
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senses  perceive  it;  but  why  a  proof  of  anything  more?"* 
Here  is  an  assumption  that  our  senses  perceive  the  exist- 
ence of  the  universe,  but  that  the  universe  proves  nothing 
more  than  its  own  existence.     Anything  in  itseli^  however 
simple  or  complex,  must  suggest  various  ideas  to  a  reflecting 
mind.     I  see  a  piece  of  paper  before  me,  and  seeing  it  I 
know  that  it  exists ;  but  when  I  reflect  upon  it,  when  I  touch 
it,  or  use  it,  when  I  put  ink  upon  it,  or  bum  it,  does  it  not 
suggest  to  me  a  variety  of  questions.     What  is  it?     What 
is  it  made  of?     How  is  its  texture  made  fine  or  coarse? 
Who  made  it  ?    Has  it  a  maker  ?  And  can  I  learn  nothing 
more  from  it  than  that  it  exists  ?     If  something  is  placed 
before  me  that  is  very  complex — ^for  instance,  the  human 
body :  and  I  examine  its  anatomy,  or  its  muscular,  arterial, 
or  nervous  phenomena,  have  I  proof  of  nothing  but  the 
existence    of   the  body  itself,   the    bones,    the  muscles, 
the  arteries,  the  nerves,  or  the  flesh  with  which  they  are  all 
clothed?     Have  I  no  proof  of  the  appointment  and  adapt- 
ation of  means  to  an  end?  and  seeing  the  end  accompUshed 
by  the  means  employed,  have  I  no  proof  of  wisdom  in  the 
appointment  and  adaptation  of  such  means?  and  as  no 
human  being  ever  made  himself,  have  I  no  evidence  in  the 
very  structure  and  uses  of  the  human  frame,  that  it  must 
have  had  a  maker?     Can  I  then  contemplate  the  universe  ? 
Can  I  study  astronomy,  geology,  natural  history,  botany  ? 
Can  I  study  the  physiological,  or  psychological  nature  of  the 
species  to  which  I  belong,  and  after   all  have  proof  of 
nothing  except  the  existence  of  the  universe  itself?     It  is 
true  that  the  universe  is  a  proof  of  its  own  existence,  but 
its  phenomena   indisputably  prove  much  more;  we  have 
proof  of  the  existence  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  power,  and 
skill  infinitely  transcending  any  that  has  ever  belonged  to 
man,  and  in  the  design,  apparent  in  every  part  of  it,  the 
proof  of  a  designer,  whom  we  call  God. 

*  Discussion  with  Origen  Bachelor,  p.  11. 
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But  then  it  is  said,  that  although  there  is  that  which 
**  resembles  the  design  of  man  (only  that  it  is  more  per- 
fect)," yet  we  cannot  prove  a  designer.  Mr.  Robert  Dale 
Owen  says,  ^^  In  a  chair  we  may  speak  of  design^  because 
we  can  take  cognizance  o^  and  refer  to  a  chair-maker  and 
his  intentions ;  and  in  this  sense  only  has  design  any  mean" 
ingP  *  »  *  *  « We  must  prove  a  designer  before 
design  can  have  anything  to  which  to  refer,  or,  in  other 
words,  before  it  can  have  any  meaning  whatever."  f  The 
incorrectness  and  absurdity  of  this  must  strike  every  intel- 
ligent mind.  At  the  mouth  of  a  quarry  I  see  a  huge  block 
of  stone ;  I  examine  it,  but  nothing  arrests  my  attention 
except  its  quality  and  properties.  In  passing  through  one 
of  the  squares  of  this  metropolis  I  see  a  huge  stone,  with 
the  features,  countenance,  and  dress  of  a  man :  I  may,  as 
in  the  former  case,  examine  the  stone  and  ascertain  its 
quality  and  properties,  but  I  see  a  manifestation  of  design. 
Here  is  a  human  figure,  a  human  countenance,  perhaps  a 
representation  of  some  one  I  knew,  but  does  it  prove 
nothing  to  me  except  its  own  existence  ?  Do  I  see  human 
skill,  wisdom,  power,  talent,  and  agency,  actually  employed 
upon  it  ?  No ;  I  see  that  they  have  been  employed,  and  I 
infer,  most  legitimately  and  logically,  that  it  had  a  designer. 
But  is  the  case  altered  because  I  have  not  seen,  or  cannot 
see,  the  designer  ?  Not  at  all.  If  the  thing  itself,  be  it 
what  it  may,  exhibit  design^  and  has  been  evidently  adapted 
as  a  means  to  an  end^  then  I  have  all  the  proof  I  can  desire 
of  a  designer,  whether  the  designer  be  an  insect,  a  bird,  a 
beast,  a  man,  or  God.  The  very  existence  of  design,  is  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  designer.  I  have  often  looked 
with  interest  at  a  bee-hive ;  but,  because  it  is  not  the 
work  of  man,  has  it  no  designer  ?  An  ant's  nest — a  bird's 
nest: — or  take  another  class  of  illustrations.     I  have  never 

•  Page  13.  t  Page  14. 
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seen  the  coin  of  my  country  moulded  and  cast  in  the 
Royal  Mint — nor  have  I  seen  a  steam-engine  actually 
constructed — ^nor  have  I,  nor  could  any  of  us^  have  seen 
the  process  of  embalming,  in  order  to  preserve  those 
bodies  we  call  mummies;  but  have  I  not  sufficient  proo^ 
from  these  things,  that  they  have  had  designers  without 
my  actually  seeing  them?  Who  would  think  of  proving 
the  existence  of  a  painter  before  he  was  satisfied  of  the 
existence  of  design  in  a  painting  ?  And  who  can  reason* 
ably  ask  me  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  designer,  or  tell 
me  that  I  must  do  it  "before  design  can  have  anything  to 
refer  to,  or  have  any  meaning  whatever,"  while  I  have  eyes 
to  see  with,  hands  to  handle  with,  a  tongue  to  talk  with, 
and  legs  to  move  my  body  from  one  place  to  another  ? 

But  again,  it  is  said,  all  our  knowledge  is  obtained  only 
through  our  senses :  that  we  have  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  any  being  above  man,  nor  of  any  mind  separate  from  the 
universe,  nor  of  any  mind  distinct  from  matter  at  all;  and 
as  we  have  not  seen  God,  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
that  he  exists. 

Again  and  again,  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  obtained  through  our  senses.  In  reply  to 
this,  and  in  the  language  of  one  who  has  acquired  much 
knowledge  (I  refer  to  Lord  Brougham),  "  It  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  ask,  how  we  know  anything  of  mathematical 
truth  ?  And  in  case  a  cavil  should  arise  upon  geometrical 
science  (though  it  would  be  but  a  cavil),  we  shall  speak 
only  of  analytical ;  and  then  it  is  certain  that  the  whole 
science  of  numbers,  from  the  rules  of  elementary  arithmetic 
up  to  the  highest  branches  of  the  modem  calculus^  could, 
by  possibility,  have  been  discovered  by  a  person  who  had 
never  in  his  life  been  out  of  a  dark  room — who  had  never 
touched  any  body  but  his  own — nay,  whose  limbs  had  all 
his  life  been  so  fixed  that  he  had  never  exercised,  even 
upon  his  own  body,  the  sense  of  touch :  indeed,  we  might 
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even  go  so  &r  as  to  say,  who  had  never  heard  a  sound 
uttered ;  for  the  primitive  ideas  of  number  might,  by  possi- 
bility, have  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind,  and  been 
made  the  grounds  of  all  further  calculations.  What  be- 
comes now  of  all  our  knowledge  depending  on  the  senses  ? 
But  we  need  not  go  to  so  extreme  a  case  as  the  one  just 
put :  there  would  be  an  end  of  •  the  position  we  are  dealing 
with,  if  a  person  so  circumstanced  could  have  discovered 
any  one  analytical  or  common  arithmetical  trutk  Enough 
indeed  is  known  to  every  one,  how  moderately  soever 
imbued  with  mathematical  learning,  to  satisfy  him,  how 
little  the  intimations  received  from  the  senses  have,  or  can 
have  to  do  with  the  whole  science  of  number  or  quantity,**  * 
*  *  *  "  The  instrument  of  Newton's  most  sublime  spe- 
culations, the  calculus  which  he  invented,  and  the  asto- 
nishing systems  reared  by  its  means  which  have  given 
immortality  to  the  names  of  Euler,  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
are  all  the  creatures  of  pure  abstract  thought,  and  all 
might,  by  possibility,  have  existed  in  their  present  magni- 
ficence and  splendour,  without  owing  to  material  agency 
any  help  whatever,  except  such  as  might  be  necessary  for 
their  recording  and  communication.  These  are  surely  the 
greatest  of  all  the  wonders  of  nature,  when  justly  consi- 
dered, although  they  speak  to  the  understanding  and  not 
to  the  sense.  Shall  we,  then,  deny  that  the  eye  could  be 
made  without  skill  in  optics,  and  admit  that  the  mind  could 
be  fashioned  and  endowed  without  the  most  exquisite  of  all 
skill,  or  could  proceed  from  any  but  an  intellect  of  infinite 
power  ?"f 

The  second  part  of  the  objection^  that  we  have  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  any  being  above  man,  is  answered  by 
the  former  parts  of  this  Lecture :  the  third  part,  as  to  the 
existence  of  mind  distinct  from  matter,  we  shall  also 
answer  in  the  language  of  Lord  Brougham.  %     "  Now  what 

*  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology,  p.  236.    f  P-  ^0-     X  ^'  2.38. 
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is  matter?     Whence  do  we  derive  any  knowledge  of  it? 
How  do  we  assure  ourselves  of  its  existence  ?     What  evi- 
dence at  all  have  we  respecting  either  its  being  or  its 
qualities?     We  feel,  or  taste,  or  smell  something;  that  is, 
we  have  certain  sensations,  which  make  us  conclude  that 
something  exists  beyond  ourselves.     It  will  not  do  to  say 
beyond  our  bodies ;  for  our  bodies  themselves  give  us  the 
same  sensations.     What  we  feel  is  something  beyond,  or 
out  o(  or   external   to,    or   other  than   and    apart   from 
eurselves — that  is,  from  our  minds.     Our  sensations  give  us 
the  intimation  of  such  existences.     But  what  are  our  sen- 
8ati(ms  ?    The  feelings  or  thoughts  of  oiur  minds.     Then 
what  we  do  is  this :  from  certain  ideas  in  our  minds,  pro- 
duced no  doubt  by,  and  connected  with  our  bodily  senses, 
but  inde|yendent  of  and  separate  from  them,  we  draw  cer- 
tain conclusions  by  reasoning,  and  those  conclusions  are  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  something  other  than  our  sensar 
tions  and  our  reasonings,  and  other  than  that  which  expe- 
riences the  sensations,  and  makes  the  reasonings,  passive 
in  the  one  case,  active  in  the  other.     That  something  is 
what  we  call  mind.     But  plainly,  whatever  it  is,  we  owe  to 
it  the  knowledge  that  matter  exists :  for  that  knowledge  is 
gained  by  means  of  a  sensation  or  feeling  followed  by  a 
process  of  reasoning;  it  is  gained  by  the  mind  having  first 
suffered  something,  and  then  done  something,  and  there- 
fore, to  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter,  would  be  a 
much  less  absurd  inference  than  to  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  mind.*     *     *     *     But,  in  truth,  the  Materialists 
cannot  stir  one  step  without  the  aid  of  that  mind  whose 
existence  they  deny.  *     ♦     *     ♦     The  truth  is,  that  we 
believe  in  the  existence  of  matter  because  we  cannot  help 
it     The  inferences  of  our  reason  from  our  sensations  impel 
us  to  this  conclusion,  and  the  steps  are  few  and  short  by 
which  we  reach  it     But  the  steps  are  fewer  and  shorter, 
and  of  the  self-same  nature,  which  lead  us  to  believe  in  the 
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existence  of  mind :  for  of  that,  we  have  the  evidence  within 
ourselves,  and  wholly  independent  of  our  senses.  Nor 
can  we  ever  draw  the  inference,  in  any  one  instance,  of  the 
existence  of  matter,  without  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  mind ;  for  we  are,  by  the  suppo-* 
sition,  reasoning,  inferring,  drawing  a  conclusion,  forming 
a  belief ;  therefore  there  exists  something  to  reason,  to 
infer,  to  conclude,  to  believe;  that  is,  we  have  not  any 
fraction  of  matter,  but  a  reasoning,  inferring,  believing 
being,  in  other  words,  a  mtVicf."  * 

The  fourth  part  of  this  objection,  that  as  we  have  not  seen 
God,  we  can  neither  deny  nor  affirm  that  he  exists,  is  too 
trifling  to  reply  to.  I  have  not  seen  my  own  mind :  have 
you  seen  yours  ?  but  does  it  not  exist  ?  I  have  never  seen 
a  pain:  have  you?  But  because  you  have  not,  are  you 
prepared  to  deny  the  existence  of  pain?  Is  an  orphan, 
whose  father  died  before  he  was  bom,  to  say  that  he 
had  no  father,  or  to  be  in  any  doubt  about  it,  because  he 
never  saw  him  ?  And  have  I  had  no  Maker,  and  the  uni- 
verse no  Maker,  because  I  have  never  seen  him?  But  it 
is  too  puerile  to  dwell  upon. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  cannot  mathematically  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  a  God,  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  hold 
the  mind  in  suspense,  or  scepticism,  till  it  be  done.  It  has 
surprised  me  much  to  hear  a  Lecturer  on  Socialism  professing 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  evidence,  and  accustomed 
to  metaphysical  inquiry,  at  the  same  time  avowing  that  he  is 
only  in  pursuit  of  truth,  make  the  demand  for  mathematical 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  before  he  will  believe 
it.  Why  might  I  not  ask  for  a  mathematical  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  matter,  or  of  my  own  mind — and  why 
not  the  orphan  for  the  existence  of  his  father,  whom  he 
never  saw,  as  well  as  to  ask  for  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  God  ?    If  I  were  to  see  God,  (as  we 

•  Pages  239,  241. 
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shall  all  ere  long  do,)  and  I  suppose  such  evidence  would 
be  considered  sufELciently  convincing,  still  it  would  not  be 
mathematical  demonstration.     Why  ask  for  this  species  of 
evidence,  and  be  satisfied  with  none  other?    Is  there  none 
other  which  controls  our  belief  and  influences  our  conduct  ? 
In  seeking  to  know  truth,  we  must  be  directed  and  go- 
verned by  that  class  of  evidence  which  is  applicable  to  the 
subject     Events,  must  be  proved  by  cotemporaneous  or 
historical  testimony;    theorems  in  philosophy,  by   axioms 
founded  upon  deductions  derived  from  experiments ;  mathe- 
matical propositions,  by  demonstration  founded  upon  self- 
evident  principles :  and  we  are  not  bound  to  answer  mere 
difficulties,  which,  implying  no  contradiction,  may  subsist 
with  truth ;  because  every  thing,  however  obvious  even  to 
the  senses,  may  be  exposed  to  cavils.     If  mathematical  de- 
monstration is  to  be  the  only  valid  evidence  for  moral  truths: 
if  all  conclusions  in  natural  theology,  and  in  physics,  and  in 
every  other  department  of  inquiry,  are  to  be  suspended  until 
we  have  matkematfcal  demoTistration,  we  shall  have  a  new 
and  a  large  school  of  infidels,  into  which  our  historians,  our 
natural,  and  mental,  and  moral  philosophers,  and  our  theolo- 
gians, must  all  enter,  and  a  universal  scepticism  must  be 
proclaimed  as  their  highest  and  most  consolatory  achieve- 
ment   Have  we  mathematical  demonstration  that  such  men 
as  Alfred  the  Great,  Charles  the  First,  and  Cromwell,  ever 
existed?    Is  the  existence  of  light,  and  of  heat,  capable  of 
it  ?  has  it  ever  been  furnished  as  to  memory,  imagination, 
and  judgment?  and  shall  we  be  sceptical  on  all  these  until 
we  have  mathematical  demonstration  ?    They  can  be  shown 
to  exist,  and  the  kinds  of  proof  of  which  they  are  respec- 
tively capable,  satisfy  all  inquirers,  and  amount  in  one  sense 
to  demonstration,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  mathema* 
tical.    On  this  point  we  agree  fully  with  Hume,  when  he 
says,  in  his  "Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion,"  "that  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  of  just  reasoning,  every  fact  must  pass  for 
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undisputed,  when  it  is  supported  by  all  the  arguments  which 
its  nature  admits  of/' 

In  many  of  the  Lectures  by  Socialists,  which  I  have 
heard,  we  have  been  reminded  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  believing  the  Bible  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  and 
especially  of  believing  from  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
that  there  is  an  intelligent  First  Cause?  If  insuperable 
difficulties  had  been  in  our  path  to  this  creed,  we  could  not 
have  overcome  them.  '^The  truth  is,  that  the  evidences  we 
possess  not  only  justify  but  demand  such  a  belief,  and  it  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  most  rational  exercise  of  our 
faculties.  I  need  not  again  repeat  our  creed  on  this  point, 
but  only  say,  that  Socialists  differ  from  us,  some  being 
unable  to  say  that  we  are  either  right  or  wrong — and  others 
asserting,  dogmatically,  that  we  are  totally  in  error.  But 
have  Socialists  no  difficulties?  are  there  none  connected 
with  Antitheism,  Atheism,  Deism,  and  Infidelity  ?  If  any 
person  has  not  found  them  out,  let  him  read  a  little  book 
entitled,  "The  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,"  by  George  Stanley 
Faber,  and  it  may  throw  some  new  light  upon  his  present 
position.*  fTeonly  know  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  we  believe 
in  both.  We  believe  that  the  universe  is  matter,  and  that 
the  First  Cause  is  mind, — spirit :  the  only  substance  we  are 
acquainted  with  which  possesses  a  capacity  of  intelligence. 
But  if  there  be  no  supreme  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
we  have  our  difficulties  in  believing  in  the  existence  of  a 
God,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  him,  and  cannot 
know  him  by  our  senses — things  which  are  absolutely 
denied  us,  as  to  the  nature  of  our  own  minds  and  of  our 
lives,  the  Atheist  is  in  a  still  worse  position,  for  unless 
he  is  continually  in  a  state  of  pure  scepticism,  every  day 
saying  he  has  no  creed,  he  must  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusion: and  if  he  have  a  creeds  as  an  Antitheist  or  an 

♦  Dr.  Hoppiis  has  also  published  a  vahiable  Discourse  on  the  Dil- 
ficulties  of  Iiilidelity. 
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Atheist,  be  must  believe  tbat  matter  is  self-existent— 
matter  is  eternal — ^matter  is  intelligent — ^matter  bas  the 
power  of  self-motion — matter  has  formed  and  organized 
itself  into  worlds,  animals,  men,  women,  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
insects;  matter  has  given  itself  laws — matter  has  originated 
and  sustains  perpetual  motion,  as  in  the  planetary  system — 
matter  has  originated  mind  and  made  man  intelligent, 
and  is  all-wise  and  all-powerfuL  Are  there  no  difficulties 
in  these  absurdities  ?  Talk  of  the  credulity  of  a  Pagan, — 
a  Polytheist ;  why  he  is  a  reasonable  being — a  philosopher, 
compared  with  the  man  who  has  a  creed  containing  articles 
similar  to  those  I  have  just  enumerated;  and  nothing  is 
more  palpably  unjust  for  the  believer  in  such  a  creed, 
to  charge  the  believer  in  a  God,  and  in  the  Bible,  with 
credulity :  all  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  have  so  sadly  misrepresented  Christianity, 
nay,  all  the  pretensions  of  the  Koran,  are  more  credible 
than  the  creed  either  of  the  Antitheist,  or  of  the  Atheist 

I  am  not  conscious  that  in  any  thing  I  have  said 
to-night,  as  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  I  have  in  the 
slightest  degree  misrepresented  any  one ;  and  I  hope  there 
bas  been  nothing  in  my  manner,  or  spirit  that  has  indicated 
severity  or  unkindness.  My  opinions  are  decided ;  I  ex- 
press them  frankly  and  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  they 
are  true.  I  have  no  secret  misgivings,  no  fear;  the  propa- 
gation of  such  sentiments  must  tend  to  elevate,  purify,  and 
make  happy  my  fellow-creatures,  and  they  are  only  just  to 
Him  from  whom  I  have  my  life,  my  breath,  and  all  things, 
and  to  whom,  I  believe,  as  a  rational,  intelligent,  and  re- 
sponsible creature,  I  must  render  an  account. 

I  have  only  a  few  sentences  more  to  utter  and  I  will 
dismiss  you.  I  may  to-night  have  been  addressing  an 
Antitheist,  one  who  says.  There  is  no  God.  My  fellow- 
creature,  how  have  you  acquired  such  knowledge?  In 
what  school  have  you  been  taught  it,  and  who  has  been 
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your  teacher?  What  mental  discipline  have  you  passed 
through,  that  enables  you  to  propound,  clearly  and  indis- 
putably,  there  is  no  God  ?  What  parts  of  the  earth  have 
you  visited,  to  accumulate  your  proofs  of  such  a  pro- 
position ?  Of  course  you  can  explain,  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily, all  the  phenomena  of  mental  and  physical  existence^ 
independent  of  a  God,  or  you  would  not  take  upon  you, 
dogmatically,  to  afSrm  there  is  no  God.  With  you,  it  is 
not  speculation,  it  is  certainty,  for  you  are  an  Antitheist. 
Your  demonstration  is  of  course  mathematical,  or  it  would 
not  satisfy  you.  I  say  it  seriously  and  soberly,  if  you  can 
prove  there  is  no  God,  you  are  the  greatest,  and  most  won- 
derful being  in  the  universe.  *^  What  ages  (says  John 
Foster,  the  Essayist,)  and  what  lights  are  requisite  for  this 
attainment !  This  intelligence  involves  the  very  attributes 
of  Divinity,  while  a  God  is  denied.  For  unless  you  are 
at  this  moment  in  every  place  in  the  universe,  you  cannot 
know  but  there  may  be  in  some  place,  manifestations  of  a 
Deity,  by  which  even  you  would  be  overpowered.  If  you 
do  not  know  absolutely  every  agent  in  the  universe,  the 
one  that  you  do  not  know  may  be  God  If  you  are  not 
yourself  the  chief  agent  in  the  universe,  and  do  not  know 
what  is  so,  that  which  is  so  may  be  God.  If  you  are  not 
in  absolute  possession  of  all  the  propositions  that  constitute 
universal  truth,  the  one  which  you  want  may  be,  that  there 
is  a  God.  If  you  cannot  with  certainty  assign  the  cause 
of  all  you  perceive  to  exist,  that  cause  may  be  a  God.  If 
you  do  not  know  everything  that  has  been  done  in  the 
immeasurable  ages  that  are  past,  some  things  may  have 
been  done  by  a  God.  Thus  unless  you  know  all  things, 
that  is,  preclude  another  deity  by  being  one  yourself  you 
cannot  know  that  the  being,  whose  existence  you  reject, 
does  not  exist  But  you  must  know  that  a  God  does  not 
exist,  else  you  deserve  equal  contempt  and  compassion  for 
the  temerity  with  which  you  firmly  deny  his  existence,  and 
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act  accordingly.**  Be  it  known  to  you,  that  verily  there  id 
a  Grod,  who  made  us,  and  who  judges  in  the  earth,  and  let  his 
mercy,  as  evinced  in  prolonging  ytrwr  existence,  while  you 
have  denied  kis^  lead  you  to  repentance,  and  the  humble 
adoration  and  service  of  him  who  is  now  willing  to  be  your 
Redeemer,  before  he  appears  as  your  Judge. 

But  there  is  also  the  Atheist   Hie  man,  the  woman^  with- 
out a  God,  looking  up  to  a  vacant  heaven,  and  down  to  the 
gulph  of  annihilation.     In  all  your  conduct,  either  a  law  to 
yourselves,  or  governed  only  by  the  laws  of  a  conventional 
morality ;  living  to  yourselves  or  your  fellow-men,  destitute 
of  all  those  sublime  emotions  created  by  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality; having  no  fellowship  in  thought  and  affection 
with  the   blessed  Godhead,  and  no  other  prospect,  than, 
that  all  connected  with  this  life  shall  expire,  and  terminate 
in  the  grave.     You  differ  from  the  Antitheist  in  two  im- 
portant particulars;  you  have  not  acquired  the  knowledge 
that  he  has,  relative  to  the  non-existence  of  God ;  and  you 
have  not  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  that  you  are  the  inha- 
bitant of  a  fatherless  world.     Yet  how  melancholy  is  your 
state — ^how  dreary   (looking   at    it  abstractedly)   is   your 
existence — and  how  dreadful  your   end.     If  there   be   a 
God,  it  must  be  a  melancholy  thing  to  study  his  works 
and  to  pass  through  life  as  if  he  did  not  exist;  and  more  so, 
when  called  to  render  your  account  as  a  rational  being, 
to  have  to  say,  that  all  that  others  knew   of  the  Creator 
from  his   works,   and  from    the    Bible,   you  deliberately 
rejected.     I  feel  deeply  for  you ;  it  is  not  pity  in  the  sense 
of  contempt,  but  pity  as  springing  out  of  pure  and  fervent 
love.     Your  happiness  here  and  hereafter  is  of  infinite  mo- 
ment    Could  I  promote  it,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  I  would.     We  have  sought  to  do  it  by  this  Lecture 
leading  you  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God  and  Saviour ;  but 
if  you  will  not  do  justice  to  evidence — ^if  you  demand 
what  is  unreasonable  and  impossible — if  you   are  deter- 
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mined  that  the  mind  of  the  creature  shall  be  superior 
to  the  Creator — or  i^  in  despite  of  his  laws,  you  will  gratify 
the  pride  of  your  intellect,  or  any  of  the  bad  passions  of 
your  nature,  then  the  consequences  must  necessarily  fol- 
low. The  overwhelming  proofs  of  the  being  and  perfections 
of  God  that  await  us,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  true  and 
criminal  causes  of  our  unbelief  and  which  are  now  known 
to  our  own  consciences,  will  fiilly  vindicate  the  judgments 
of  an  eternal,  and  benevolent  God.  Here  our  existence 
has  only  commenced,  and  that  is  of  chief  importance  to  us 
now,  which  can  most  truly  and  effectually  advance  the 
intelligence,  unity,  happiness,  love,  and  true  piety  of  the 
whole  human  family,  bearing,  as  it  must  necessarily  do,  on 
the  character  and  happiness  of  our  existence  through  end- 
less ages.  Let  us  live  to  promote  it  Let  us  all  seek  the 
restoration  of  man  to  the  moral  dominion  of  the  Deity. 
Subject  the  animal  part  of  man  in  all  its  appetites  and  pro- 
pensities to  the  rational.  Uproot  error,  and  superstition. 
Lay  prostrate  the  tyrant  who  would  keep  men  ignorant  and 
enslaved,  or  perpetuate  their  debasement  A  new  period 
is  at  hand.  Larger  views  are  taken  of  the  welfare  and 
regeneration  of  our  race  than  have  been  common  in  past 
ages.  Nobler  aims  are  before  the  friends  c^  humanity, 
and  all  true  Christians  are  awakening  to  those  high  resolves 
and  duties,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  with  a  regenerated, 
redeemed,  and  happy  world. 
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NOTE  I. 


[AN  ARGUMENT  TO  PROVE  THE  UNITY  AND 
PERFECTIONS  OF  GOD  a  priori* 

Definitions. 

1.  An  Aigument  a  priori,  ia  what  proves  the  Attributes,  the  secondary 
qualities,  or  effects  of  Beings,  from  their  Natures,  primary  qualities,  or 
definitions.] 

2.  An  Argument  a  posteriori,  is  what  proves  the  primary  qualities,  or 
Natures  of  things,  from  their  effects  or  secondary  qualities. 

3.  Possible  Existence  is  what  may  be,  or  wnose  Existence  is  not  an 
Impossibility  or  contradiction. 

4.  Necessary  Existence  is  what  must  be,  and  cannot  but  be ;  or  such 
Existence  as  arises  from  the  Nature  of  the  thing  itself. 

5.  Contingent  Existence  is  such  as  may  be,  or  may  not  be. 

Axioms. 

1 .  All  Effects  must  have  a  Cause. 

2.  Every  Thing  is  where  it  acts. 

3.  Nothing  has  no  Affections,  or  Attributes. 

PROPOSITIONS. 
I.  Existence  is  possible, 

Tk&t  Existence  is  possible,  which  does  not  include  a  contradiction  by 
Definition  Third,  f 

All  Existence  is  the  Existence  of  Something,  or  real  Existence ;  for  the 
Existence  of  Nothing  is  no  Existence  and  includes  a  contradiction.  Exist- 
ence and  Non-existence  at  the  same  time. 

Scholium. 
This  Proposition  seems  very  evident. 

It  is  no  more  than  this,  that  whatever  is  not  impossible  is  possible,  and 
that  nothing  appears  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  but  what  includes 
a  contradiction. 

It  does  not  suppose  actual  Existence,  or  so  much  as  possible  Existence, 
but  proves  it  from  the  very  nature  of  Existence  as  not  impossible ;  and 
what  proves  the  possibility  of  Existence  in  general,  will  prove  all  Exist- 
ence possible,  that  does  not  appear  impossible,  or  a  contradiction. 

•  The  Author  of  the  Lecture  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  any  alterations 
in  the  argument  as  constructed  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Lowman :  he  adduces  it  how- 
ever only  as  an  argument  founded  on  observation  and  induction,  and  not  a  priori. 
The  first  definition,  and  the  title  included  within  [  ]  are  the  only  parts  inap- 
plicable to  his  use  of  the  argument. 

f  Def.  3.  Possible  Existence  is  what  may  be,  or  whose  Existence  is  not  an 
impossibility  or  contradiction. 
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PROPOSITION  II. 

All  possible  Existence  is  either  necessary  or  contingent 

All  possible  Existence  may  be ;  by  Definition  third.* 

All  Existence  that  may  be,  either  must  be,  and  in  its  own  nature  can- 
not but  bC)  which  is  necessary  Existence,  by  Definition  fourth  ;f  or  it  may 
not  be,  which  is  contingent  Existence,  by  Definition  fifth.^ 

To  suppose  possible  Existence  cannot  be,  is  a  contradiction ;  that  it  may 
be,  and  may  not  be  at  the  same  time. 

Therefore  there  can  be  no  more  than  two  sorts  of  possible  Existence, 
either  what  only  may  be,  or  what  also  must  be ;  that  is,  either  necessary 
or  contingent. 

PROPOSITION  III. 
Some  Existence  is  necessary  ^  if  any  Existence  is  possible. 

All  possible  Existence  is  either  contingent  or  necessary,  by  Proposition 
second.! 

If  all  Exbtence  is  eontingewtj  and  none  necessary ^  all  Existence  may 
not  be,  as  well  as  it  may  be^  by  Definition  fifth.|| 

What  may  not  be,  cannot  be,  without  a  prior  cause  of  Existence,  by 
Axiom  first.^ 

If  then  all  possible  Existence  was  only  contingent,  all  Existence  would 
be  impossible,  as  an  Efiect  without  a  Cause. 

To  suppose  all  Existence  impossible,  is  contrary  to  Proposition  first** 

There  must  therefore  be  some  other  Existence  besides  contingent;  that 
is,  there  must  be  some  necessary  Existence,  as  all  possible  Existence  is 
contingent  or  necessary  by  Proposition  second.f  f 

Necessary  Existence  must  be  actual  Existence,  actual  Existence  being 
included  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  according  to  Definition  fourth  ;^^  and  it 
is  a  plain  Contradiction,  for  necessary  Existence  not  to  be. 

Scholium. 

This  Proposition  does  not  suppose  any  actual  Existence,  but  proves  it, 
I  think,  fully,  from  the  two  foregoing  Propositions. 

The  Proof  for  the  Possibility  of  Existence  will  remain  good,  unless  the 
Impossibility  of  Existence  could  be  shown ;  for  that  will  remain  possible, 
which  is  not  impossible;  or,  what  is  the  same  in  argument,  which  does,  not 
appear  impossiole. 

Now  the  Possibility  of  continsent  Existence,  evidently  supposes  some 
necessary  Existence ;  without  which  all  Existence  would  be  impossible. 
This  clearly  shows  some  Existence  is  necessary,  or  all  Existence  is  im- 
possible. 

To  suppose  all  Existence  impossible,  is  not  only  a  supposition  without 
proof,  but  contrary  to  a  plain  proof,  for  the  Possibility  of  Existence,  from 
the  very  notions  of  Possible  and  Existence. 

It  is  not  allowable,  I  think,  to  oppose  to  such  Evidence,  a  bare  sup- 
position, without  reason  or  ground.     As,  that  it  is  possible  there  may 

*  Def.  3.  Possible  Existence  is  what  may  be,  or  whose  Existence  is  not  an 
impossibility  or  contradiction. 

t  Def,  4.  Necessary  Existence  is  what  must  be,  and  cannot  but  be,  or  such  Ex- 
istence as  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itsel£ 

I  Def.  5.  Contingent  Existence  is  such  as  may  be,  or  may  not  be. 

{  Prop,  2.  All  possible  Existence  is  either  necessary  or  contingent 

\\Dej.  5.  Contingent  Existence  is  such  as  may  be,  or  may  not  be. 

^  Ax.  1.  All  Effects  must  have  some  Cause. 

•♦  Prop.  1.  Existence  is  possible. 

ft  Prop.  2.  All  possible  Bxistence  is  either  necessary  or  contingent, 

XX  Def  4,  Necessary  Existence  is  what  must  be,  and  cannot  but  be,  or  such 
Existence  as  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itseIC 
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be  no  necessary  Existence,  and,  therefore,  that  poisibly  all  Existence 
may  be  impossible. 

To  oppose  the  Proof  in  the  foregoing  Propositions,  it  should  be  shown, 
either  uiat  all  Existence  is  in  its  own  nature  impossUfle,  or  that  there  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  necessary  Existence  to  make  necessary 
Existence  impossible;  upon  which  the  Impossibility  of  all  Existence 
would  follow :  otherwise  it  will  remain,  according  to  the  rules  of  right 
reasoning,  not  impossible ;  that  is,  it  will  remain  possible ;  and  if 
possible,  then  necessary ;  else  it  would  be  possible,  and  impossible,  at 
the  same  time,  which  is  a  manifest  contradiction. 

It  may  be  ftirther  observed  on  this  argument,  that  necessary  Existence, 
if  it  be  not  impossible,  must  be,  and  cannot  but  be.  It  is  of  contingent 
Existence  only,  we  can  suppose  it  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be ;  of  neces- 
sary Existence  we  can  only  conclude,  either  it  must  be,  or  it  cannot  be. 

Corollary. 

From  this  Proposition  it  will  follow,  that  contingent  Existence  depends 
upon  necessary  existence  for  its  Being,  and  all  Qualities  and  Powers 
arising  from  it ;  and  vice  versa,  that  necessary  Existence  cannot  depend 
on  contingent  Existence  for  any  thing. 

PROPOSITION  IV. 
Necessary  Existence  must  he  EtemaL 

Necessary  Existence  cannot  but  be,  by  Definition  fourth.* 

It  must  therefore  always  be,  and  cannot  but  always  be. 

To  suppose  it  possible  that  necessary  Existence  at  any  time  may  not 
be,  is  contradictory  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  necessary.  Necessary 
Existence,  therefore,  can  hare  no  beginning  or  end  of  Existence,  that 
is,  it  must  be  eternal. 

PROPOSITION  V. 

Necessary  Existence  must  he,  wherever  Existence  is  possible  ;  that  is, 

must  he  infinite. 

For  all  Existence  is  contingent  or  necessary,  by  Proposition  second. f 

And  all  contingent  Existence  is  impossible  without  necessary  Exist- 
ence, as  depending  entirely  upon  it,  by  the  third  Proposition,  %  and  its 
Corollary.  § 

Wherever  Existence  is  possible,  it  must  be  either  of  a  necessary  or 
contingent  Being. 

If  of  a  necessary  Being,  it  is  what  was  to  be  proved. 

If  of  a  contingent  Being,  it  supposes  the  Existence  of  a  necessary  Being, 
by  Corollary  of  the  third  Proposition,  and  second  Axiom.  || 

PROPOSITION  VI. 
There  can  he  hut  One  necessarily  Existent  Being. 
Let  two  distinct  Beings  of  necessary  Existence  be  supposed,  as  A 
and  B. 

They  must  differ  from  each  other  (to  be  distinct  Beings),  either  by  a 
different  Manner  of  Existence,  or  by  different  Attributes  and  Perfections* 
Two  Beings  of  necessary  Existence,  cannot  differ  in  Manner  of  Ex- 
istence ;  for  necessary  Existence  being  such  as  must  be,  and  cannot  but 
be,  as  arising  from  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  itself,  by  Definition  fourth,^ 

*  Def.  4.  Necessary  Existence  is  such  Existence  as  must  be,  and  cannot  but 
be ;  or  such  Existence  as  arises  from  the  thing  itself 

-f  Prop,  2.  All  possible  Existence  is  either  necessary  or  contingent 

X  Prop.  3.  Some  Existence  is  necessary,  if  any  Existence  be  possible. 

§  Cor,  Contingent  Existence  depends  u^on  necessary  Existence  for  its  Beiag, 
and  all  Qualities  and  Powers  arising  from  it,  and  f^e  versa, 

\\  Axiom  2.  Every  Thin^  is  where  it  acts. 

\  Drf,  4.  Necessary  Existence  is  such  Existence  as  must  be,  and  cannot  but 
be,  or  such  Existence  as  arises  from  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  itselE 
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must  be,  and  cannot  but  be,  one  and  the  same  manner  of  Existence. 
Nor  can  beings  of  necessary  Existence  differ  from  each  other  by  different 
Perfections,  or  Attributes. 

For  such  supposed  difference  must  be,  either  in  Perfections  necessary 
to  necessary  Existence,  or  in  Perfections  contingent  to  necessary  Ex- 
istence. 

They  cannot  differ  in  Perfections  necessary  to  necessary  Existence ; 
for  as  both  have  necessary  Existence  by  Supposition,  they  must  both  have 
all  the  Perfections  necessary  to  such  Existence. 

If  then  A  has  Perfections  which  B  has  not,  and  B  has  Perfections 
which  A  has  not,  these  Perfections  must  in  both  be  contingent  to  neces- 
sary Existence.  For  they  may  belongs,  or  they  may  not  belong  to  neces- 
sary Existence ;  that  is,  they  are  contingent  to  it,  by  the  fifth  Definition.* 

But  all  things  contingent  depend  on  what  is  necessary,  by  Corollary 
of  Proposition  the  third. f 

Ana  if  contingent  Perfections  did  not  arise  from  necessary  Perfections, 
they  would  be  impossible,  by  the  first  Axiom.  | 

Therefore  all  contingent  Perfections  must  be  included  in  the  Power 
of  necessary  Perfections. 

Now  A  and  B,  two  supposed  Beings  of  necessary  Existence,  have 
each  of  them  all  the  attributes  necessary  to  necessary  Existence,  by  sup- 
position. And  have  all  contingent  Perfections,  included  in  the  Power  of 
necessary  Perfection.  Therefore  they  have  all  the  same  Perfections, 
whether  necessary  or  contingent ;  or,  neither  has  what  the  other  has  not, 
equally  in  its  sel^  and  in  its  own  power. 

Therefore  A  and  B  not  differing  from  each  other,  in  their  manner  of 
Existence,  or  in  any  attributes,  whether  necessary  or  contingent,  do  not 
differ  at  all,  that  is,  they  are  one  and  the  same  Being ;  whicn  was  to  be 
proved. 

PROPOSITION  VII. 
The  Unity  of  God  may  he  proved  by  an  Argument  a  priori. 

For  it  is  proved  from  its  Nature,  and  primary  attribute  of  its  existence, 
that  is  necessary  Existence ;  which  is  an  argument  a  priori,  according 
to  the  first  Definition.! 

PROPOSITION  VIII. 
The  one  necessary  existent  Being^  must  have  all  possible  Perfections, 

For  all  possible  Perfections,  must  be  the  Perfections  of  something,  by 
the  third  Axiom.  || 

All  things,  or  which  is  the  same,  all  Existence,  is  either  necessary  or 
contingent,  by  Proposition  the  second.^ 

All  contingent  Existence  depends  on  necessary  Existence,  byCoroUary 
of  Proposition  the  third.  •  • 

Therefore  all  possible  Perfections  must  either  be  the  Perfections  of 
necessary  Existence,  or  of  contingent  Beings ;  and  so  dependent  on,  and 

*  Def.  5.  Contingent  Existence  is  such  Existence  as  may  be,  or  may  not  be. 
^  Cor.  Prop.  3.  Contingent  Existence  deoends  on  necessary  Existence  for  its 

Being,  and  all  Qualities  and  Powers  arising  n'om  it 

I  Axiom  1.  All  Efi^ts  must  have  a  Cause. 

§  Def.  1.  An  Argument  a  priori,  is  what  proves  the  Attributes,  Secondary 
Qualities,  or  Effiects  of  Beings,  fVom  their  Natures,  Primary  Qualities,  or 
Definitions. 

II  Jxiom  3.  Nothing  has  no  Aff^ions  or  Attributes. 

5f  Prop,  2.  All  possible  Existence  is  either  necessary  or  contingent. 

*  *  Cor.  Prop.  3.  Contingent  Existence  denends  on  necessary  Existence  for  its 
Being,  and  all  Qualities  and  Powers  arising  rrom  it 
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caused  by  necessary  Being,  according  to  Corollary  of  Proposition  the 
third,  and  Axiom  the  first.*  Otherwise  they  would  be  impossible,  con- 
trary to  Supposition  that  they  are  possible. 

There  can  be  but  one  necessarily  existent  Being,  by  Proposition  the 
sixth,  f 

Therefore,  this  one  necessary  existing  Being  must  have  all  possible 
perfections. 

PROPOSITION  IX. 

Contingent  ExUtence  is  possible. 

For  the  contingent  Existence  does  not  include  a  Contradiction ;  and 
what  does  not  include  a  Contradiction,  may  be,  or  is  possible,  by  Defi- 
nition the  third.  X 

If  it  should  be  supposed  to  include  a  Contradiction,  that  Existence 
may  be  contingent,  it  must  certainly  follow  from  the  Nature  of  Existence, 
either  that  no  Existence  can  be,  and  so  all  Existence  is  impossible,  or 
that  all  Existence  cannot  but  be,  and  so  all  Existence  is  necessary  ;  for 
if  any  Existence  may  be,  and  may  not  be,  that  is  contingent,  by  Defini- 
tion the  fifth.  § 

It  cannot  be  a  Contradiction  to  the  nature  of  Existence,  to  suppose  it 
may  be :  the  Existence  of  something  is  possible,  by  Proposition  the  first ;  || 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  something  is  possible,  or  may  be,  many 
things  are  possible,  or  may  be  too. 

Nor  is  it  a  Contradiction  to  suppose  some  possible  Existence  may  not 
be ;  for  it  follows  not  from  the  general  Nature  of  Existence,  that  it  can- 
not but  be,  but  from  one  particular  manner  of  Existence,  that  is,  necessary 
Existence. 

It  is  no  Contradiction  to  the  Nature  of  Existence,  to  suppose  A  a  Ball 
of  Fire,  B  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  continue  for  any  limited  time,  and  then  to 
cease  to  be  in  any  particular  part  of  space  for  that  time,  and  in  no  other ; 
to  leave  any  particular  part  of  space,  and  move  on  to  another.  It  is  no 
Contradiction  to  the  Nature  of  Existence,  to  suppose  A  a  Ball  of  Fire,  to 
be  in  any  place  to-day,  and  not  in  that  place  to-morrow,  or  not  to  be  in 
any  place,  that  is,  not  to  be  at  all  to-morrow. 

It  is  no  Contradiction,  then,  to  the  Nature  of  Existence,  to  suppose  it 
may  be,  or  it  may  not  be ;  it  is  therefore  no  Contradiction  that  some 
Existence  may  be,  or  may  not  be;  therefore  contingent  Existence  is 
possible. 

PROPOSITION  X. 

The  one  necessary  existent  Being,  is  a  free  Agent. 

For  contingent  Existence  is  possible,  by  Proposition  the  ninth.^ 
But  all  contingent  Existence  must  depend  on  necessary  Existence,  by 
Axiom  the  first,  ♦♦  and  Corollary  of  Proposition  the  third ;  ff  or  it  would  bie 
impossible,  as  an  Effect  without  a  Cause,  contrary  to  Supposition,  that  it 
is  contingent;  that  is,  that  it  may  be,  or  is  possible :  therefore,  necessary 
Existence  must  be  the  Agent  producing  contingent  Existence. 

But  necessary  Existence  as  the  Cause  of  contingent  Existence,  does  not 

*  Axiom  1.  All  Effects  must  have  a  cause. 

f  Prop.  6.  There  can  be  but  one  necessarily  existent  Being. 

X  Dej.  3.  Possible  Existence  is  such  as  may  be,  or  whose  Existence  does  not 
imply  a  Contradiction. 

9  Def.  5.  Contingent  Existence  is  such  Existence  as  may  be,  or  may  not  be. 

II  Prop.  1.  Existence  is  possible. 

%  Prop.  9.  Contingent  Existence  is  possible. 

**  Ax.  1.  All  Effects  must  have  a  Cause. 

f  f  Cor.  Prop.  3.  Contingent  Existence  depends  on  necessary  Existence,  for  its 
Being,  and  all  Qualities  and  Powers  arising  from  it 
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act  neeeuarilyf  for  then  contingent  Existence  could  not  but  be ;  that  is, 
itself  would  oe  necessary,  by  Definition  the  fourth,*  contrary  to  Sup- 
position, that  it  is  contingent;  that  is,  that  it  may  not  be,  as  well  as  it 
may  be. 

Hence  it  must  follow,  that  necessary  Existence  does  act  as  the  Cause 
of  contingent  Existence,  without  which  it  could  not  be :  but  it  does  not 
act  necessarily,  for  then  it  could  not  but  be ;  that  is,  as  it  acUf  but  not 
neeessarilif,  it  Acis  freely,  that  is,  is  a  free  Agent;  which  was  to  be  proved. 

PROPOSITION  XI. 
Matter  is  not  a  Necessary  but  a  Contingent  Being,  ^ 

By  Matter,  I  mean,  a  Body  extended,  solid,  divisible,  and  moveable 
by  certain  stated  Laws,  llie  Proposition  may  be,  therefore,  otherwise 
thus  stated :  If  a  Body  is  given,  subject  to  the  stated  Mechanical  Lawu  of 
Motion,  that  Body,  so  subiect  to  those  Mechanical  Laws,  must  be  a  Con- 
tingenty  and  cannot  be  a  Necessary  Being. 

I  concern  not  myself  here,  whetner  it  has  been  proved,  or  whether  it  is 
in  Fact,  an  essential  Proper^  of  Matter,  that  it  is  suoject  to  the  Mechanical 
Laws  of  Motion :  it  is  sufficient  to  my  Argument,  to  prove  it  of  Matter, 
according  to  the  Definition  I  give  of  it,  for  that  will  prove  it  of  all  Matter 
to  which  that  Definition  will  agree. 

Now  there  is  one  Property  necessary  or  essential  to  Matter,  or  all 
Bodies  subject  to  the  mechanical  Laws  of  Motion,  which  is  not  impro- 
perly called  by  Mathematicians,  Materus  Inertia,  or  the  Vis  Inertia, 
which  we  may  call  the  Inactivity  of  Matter.  By  it  is  meant,  that  there 
is  in  all  Bodies  a  resistance  to  every  other  Body,  that  would  change  the  A 

State  in  which  they  are,  either  of  Rest  or  Motion ;  and  that  this  is  ever 
in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  Matter  such  Bodies  contain ;  so  that 
Bodies  at  rest  would  continue  in  rest,  till  put  in  Motion  by  some  other 
Bodies,  with  a  Force  superior  to  the  resistance  of  the  Body  at  rest ;  and 
Bodies  in  Motion  would  continue  their  Motion,  until  stopped  by  a  Force 
superior  to  their  resistance.  This  Impulse,  Force,  or  Action,  communi- 
cated to,  and  exercised  upon  every  Body,  in  order  to  change  its  present 
state,  either  of  Rest  or  Motion,  is  properly  called  by  Mathematicians,  a 
Vis  impressa,  or  a  Force  commimicated. 

Now  if  a  Body  is  given,  of  which  such  Vis  Inertia,  or  Inactivity,  is  an 
essential  Property,  as  it  must  be  of  all  Bodies  subject  to  the  Laws  of  Mo- 
tion, this  must  be  a  contingent  Being ;  for  it  depends  upon  some  other  /> 
Being,  for  all  Motion,  Action,  and  Power  of  action  whatsoever ;  neither 
of  which  it  has  of  itself,  but  each  must  be  communicated  by  a  Vis  im- 
pressa, or  be  received  from  the  Active  Power  of  Another. 

Therefore  it  must  be  contingent,  and  cannot  be  necessary,  as  Thinffs 
contingent  depend  upon  necessary  Being  for  their  Being,  and  all  QuaU- 
ties  and  Powers  arising  from  it,  by  Corollary  of  Proposition  the  third,f 
and  necessary  Existence  can  in  no  ways  depend  upon  contingent  Ex- 
istence. 

Besides,  on  supposition  there  is  such  a  being  as  is  subject  to  the  me- 
chanical Laws  of  Motion,  it  cannot  be  a  necessary  being. 

For  there  is  a  Vis  Inertia,  or  inactivity  in  such  a  being  that  it  must 
rest,  until  it  shall  be  moved  by  another ;  and  when  moved  cannot  rest 
until  it  shall  be  stopped  by  another ;  and  moves  just  with  the  celerity  or 
swiftness  communicated  to  it,  by  the  force  or  active  power  of  another ; 

*  Def,  4.  Necessary  Existence  is  what  must  be,  and  cannot  but  be. 

f  Cor,  Prop.  3.  Contingent  Existence  depends  upon  necessary  Existence  for 
its  Being, ana  all  Qualities  and  Powers  arising  from  it;  and  vice  versa,  necessary 
Existence  cannot  depend  on  contingent  Existence  for  any  thing. 
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such  Being  is  not  properly  an  Agents  least  of  all  a  free  Agent,  it  only 
obeys  the  Power  of  Another,  and  is  moved  by  it,  without  any  choice  of 
its  own ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  that  one  necessary  existent  Being  which 
is  aA*«c  Agent  by  Ptopoeition  the  tenth.* 

Therefore  [it]  cannot  be  a  necessary  Being,  as  there  is  but  one  neces- 
sary Being  by  Proposition  the  sixth,  f 

Therefore  [it]  must  be  a  contingent  Being,  as  all  possible  existence  is 
either  necessary  or  contingent  by  Proposition  the  second ;  %  which  was  to 
be  proved. 

Scholium. 

This  is  a  demonstration  as  to  all  such  Matter,  in  whole  and  in  part,  of 
which  such  Vis  Inerti{B  is  a  necessary  or  essential  property.  That  is,  in 
Fact  and  Experience,  it  is  a  Demonstration  as  to  all  parts  of  Matter 
known  to  us,  all  which  are  uniformly  suWect  to  the  Mechanical  Laws  of 
Motion,  which  is  as  demonstrable  as  the  Powers  of  a  Balance  or  a  Wheel. 

And  this  seems  a  good  Reason  why  we  should  account  it  an  essential 
Property  of  all  Matter  whatsoever,  in  Whole  and  in  Part,  according  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principles  (Reg.  3),  which  is  this,  That  the  Qualities 
of  Bodies  which  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished,  and  which  belong  to 
all  Bodies,  on  which  we  can  make  experiments,  are  to  be  taken  for  the 
Qualities  of  all  Bodies ;  which  is  the  same  thing  with  an  essential  Pro- 
perty of  Body  or  Matter. 

PROPOSITION  XII. 
Creation  is  possible. 

For  contingent '^Tdsience  is  possible,  by  Proposition  the  ninth. § 

All  contingent  Existence  must  depend  upon  necessary  Existence,  by 
Corollary  of  Proposition  the  third.  || 

Otherwise  it  would  be  an  Effect  without  a  Cause,  contrary  to  Axiom 
firsLf 

Therefore  contingent  Existence  must  receive  its  Being  from  necessary 
Existence ;  that  is,  it  must  be  created  by  it.  But  contingent  Existence  is 
possible,  therefore  Creation  is  possible ;  which  was  to  be  proved. 

Corollary, 

On  supposition  of  the  actual  Existence  of  Matter,  Creation  is  actual. 

For  Matter  is  a  contingent  Being,  by  Proposition  eleventh.** 

Contingent  Being  must  receive  its  Existence  from  necessary  Being,  by 
Corollary  of  Proposition  the  third, ff  that  is,  it  must  be  created  by  it. 

Therefore  on  Supposition,  [that]  Matter  doth  actually  exist,  Creation 
must  be  also  actual,  , 

♦  Prop,  10.  The  one  necessarily  existent  Being  is  a  free  Agent, 
f  Prop.  6.  There  can  be  but  one  necessarily  existent  Being. 

I  Prop,  2.  All  ]^ssible  Existence  is  either  necessary  or  contingent, 
f  Prop,  9.  Contingent  Existence  is  possible. 

II  Cor.  Prop.  3.  Contingent  Existence  depends  upon  necessary  Existence  for 
its  Being,  and  all  Qualities  and  Powers  arising  from  it 

3\  Ax.  1.  AH  Effects  must  have  a  Cause. 
*  Prop.  11.  Matter  is  not  a  necessary  but  a  contingent  Being. 
f  f  Cor.  Prop.  3.  Contingent  Existence  depends  upon  necessary  Existence  for 
its  Being,  and  all  Qualities  and  Powers  arising  from  it 
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NOTE  II. 

In  the  formation  of  man  and  woman  there  is  the  most  evident  harmony 
and  unison  of  design,  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  means  to  produce,  in 
form  and  figure,  heings  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally  fitted  to 
attain  the  hi^est  excellence  in  all  these  divisions  of  their  nature.  But 
whence  the  Power  which  designs,  or  what  its  attributes,  no  man  has  yet 
ascertained ;  and  upon  thb  hitherto  mysterious  subject,  the  human  mind 
must,  of  necessity,  wait  until  new  facts,  explanatory  of  the  mystery,  shall 
be  discovered.  It  is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  deduce  from  the  facts  which 
are  known,  that  there  it  this  harmony  and  unity  of  design  in  the  forma- 
tion of  human  nature.  There  is  not  only  the  unity  of  many  parts,  pos- 
sessing extraordinary  faculties  and  qualities,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
to  produce  a  race  of'^beings  far  superior  to  all  other  terrestrial  organiza- 
tions ;  but  sufficient  power  has  also  been  given  to  this  wonderfiu  Com- 
pound, to  multiply  its  own  powers,  by  making  discoveries  in  various 
sciences,  without  assignable  limit  to  their  progress,  and  to  attain  a  very 
high  degree  of  excellence  in  every  division  of  its  nature,  whether  of  body 
or  of  mind. — Book  of  the  New  Moral  World,  p.  53,  hy  Robert  Owen, 


NOTE  III. 

The  following  striking  illustration  of  design  in  "  William  Pulteney 
Alison's  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,"  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
by  my  friend  Dr.  Sandwith,  since  he  heard  the  Lecture : — 

''  The  necessity  for  previously  existing  animal  fluids,  to  assimilate  all 
nutritious  ingesta,  points  out  the  use  of  several  of  the  secretions,  and  one 
of  the  uses  of  the  circulation,  in  the  more  complex  structures.  This 
condition,  essential  to  the  nutrition  of  living  bodies,  explains  also  the 
use  of  those  various  provisiorts,  included  under  the  head  of  generation, 
by  which  each  parent  animal  or  plant  furnishes  to  the  embryo  a  supply 
of  matter  already  assimilated  to  its  nature,  until,  by  this  supply  its  own 
organs  are  developed  and  fitted  for  their  office.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  condition  could  not  have  been  fulffiled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  existence  of  the^r«^  individual  of  any  species.  The  forma- 
tion of  an  eggf  with  its  requisite  store  of  nourishment  already  prepared 
for  the  embryo  it  contains,  without  the  previous  existence  of  a  parent 
bird  to  form  that  store,  or  the  development  of  the  embryo  of  any  of  the 
mammalia,  without  a  living  uterus  to  lodge  and  nourish  it,  would  be  as 
great  a  miracle  as  the  formation  of  a  perfect  animal  out  of  inorganic 
matter.  Yet  it  is  known,  that  the  animals  now  existing  on  the  earth's 
surface,  were  not  its  first  inhabitants.  And  these  considerations  also 
show,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  origin  of  every  species  of  living  being, 
now  found  on  the  earth,  must  have  been  e;iven,  at  no  very  distant  period^ 
by  an  exercise  of  power  superior  to,  and  independent  of  the  laws  on 
which  their  existence  and  continuance  now  depend." 


If  aciutosb,  Printer,  M,  Great  New  Sircei,  London. 
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IS  THE  BIBLE  OF  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  ? 


It  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  an  opponent  of 
Christianity,  that  '^  an  extraordinary  action  of  God  upon  the 
human  mind,  which  the  word  mspiration  is  now  used  to 
denote,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  action 
of  mind  on  body,  or  body  on  mind ;'"  and  that  '*  it  is  im- 
pertinent to  deny  the  existence  of  any  phenomenon,  merely 
because  we  cannot  account  for  it.''  *  This  observation 
amounts  to  an  admission  o{  the  possibility  of  a  Divine  reve- 
lation. Another  celebrated  adversary  to  Christianity,  Dr. 
.Morgan,  in  l\is  Moral  Philosopher,  has  stated  that  ''  God 
may  communicate  and  convey  spiritual  and  Divine  truth, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  as  he  thinks  fit ;  either  by 
the  superior  strength  and  extent  of  men's  own  natural 
faculties,  or  by  any  more  immediate  supernatural  illumi- 
nation." -|-  He  also  admits,  that  '^  immediate  inspiration 
or  revelation  from  God,  may  communicate  a  certainty  to  the 
man  thus  immediately  inspired,  equal  to  that  which  ariseth 
from  a  mathematical  demonstration."  I  Assuming,  as  I  am 
entitled  to  do,  that  the  existence  of  God  has  been  already 
established  in  the  previous  lecture,  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  individual  who  assents  only  to  so  elementary  a  fact,  c^n 
object  to  assent  also,  to   Dr.  Morgan's  concession ;  for,  as 

*  Lord  BoIinbroke'B  Work%.vol.  ii.  p.  468,  4to  Ed. 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  82.  I  Vol  ii.  pp.  44,  45. 

A  2 


Dr.  Leiand  has  tersely  remarked,  "  He  that  pretends  to  pro- 
nounce it  impossible,  is  bound  to  show  where  the  impossibility 
of  it  lies/'  *  To  which  he  adds,  "  If  men,  like  ourselves, 
can  communicate  their  thoughts  by  speech  or  language  in 
such  a  way  as  that,  we  may  certainly  know  who  it  is  that 
speaks  to  us ;  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  affirm,  that  God, 
on  supposition  of  his  communicating  his  mind  and  will  to  any 
person  or  persons,  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation,  has 
no  way  of  causing  them  to  know  that  it  is  he,  and  no  other, 
that  makes  this  discovery  to  them.''''f 

But  the  possibility  of  a  Divine  revelation  being  conceded  to 
me,  a  concession  which  it  seems  impossible  to  refuse,  I 
advance  another  step,  and  contend  for  the  probability  of  its 
bestowment.  That  which  by  Socialists,  is  called  "  God,''  is 
by  them,  I  suppose,  characterized  by  benevolence,  and  a  desire 
to  confer  benefit  on  men.  This,  then,  alone,  would  lead  to 
an  expectation  that  God  would  make  known  to  us  of  his  will 
in  some  precise,  unambiguous,  perspicuous  manner.  And 
what  method  is  there  which,  for  such  purposes,  is  at  all  com- 
parable to  a  written  document !  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  to  such  a  method  are  we  commonly  accustomed  to  resort, 
when,  we,  ourselves,  desire  to  leave  clearly  on  record,  our  own 
will.  The  reason  of  man  leads  to  the  expectation  of  a  Divine 
revelation  ;  and  in  no  way  can  that  revelation  be  so  unex- 
ceptionably  made,  as  by  written  record.  I  might  bring  for- 
ward, in  illustration,  the  sayings  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  ancient  philosophers.  Unacquainted  with  any  revelation 
that  God  had  made  of  his  will,  by  the  mere  force  of  reason, 
they  contended  for  the  probability  of  its  bestowment.  Let  it 
suffice  to  adduce  one  or  two.  What  said  Socrates  ?  "  Ye 
may  e'en  give  over  all  hopes  of  amending  men's  manners,  for 
the  future,  unless  Qt)d  be  pleased  to  send  you  some  other 


♦  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
f  Ibid,  p.  15. 


person  to  instruct  you."  *  On  affirming  this,  he  expressed, 
too,  his  full  conviction,  in  passages  too  long  for  quotation 
here,  that  such  an  instruction  would,  in  a  future  day,  be 
given  to  man.-f-  And  what  said  Plato?  "  There  is  a 
necessity  of  some  particular  revelation,  to  discover  in  what 
manner,  and  with  what  kind  of  external  service,  God  may 
acceptably  be  worshipped.  Thpre  is  a  necessity  of  some  par- 
ticular revelation,  to  discover  what  expiation  God  will  accept 
for  sin,  by  which  the  authority,  honour,  and  dignity  of  his 
laws,  may  be  e&ctually  vindicated.  There  is  a  necessity  of 
some  particular  revelation,  to  give  men  full  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  those  great  motives  of  religion,  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  state,  of  which,  notwithstanding 
the  strongest  arguments  of  reason,  men  cannot  forbear  doubt- 
ing. In  short,  there  is  a  necessity  of  some  particular  reve- 
lation, to  make  the  whole  doctrine  of  religion  clear  and 
obvious  to  all  capacities,  to  add  weight  and  authority  to  the 
plainest  precepts ;  and  to  furnish  men  with  extraordinary 
assistances,  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  corruptions  of 
their  nature ;  and  without  the  assistance  of  such  a  revelation, 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the  world  can  ever  be  effec- 
tually reformed.'*'  J 

This  last  quotation,  affirms  not  only  the  probability  of  a 
Divine  Bevelation,  but  its  necessity.  And  matter  of  fact, 
in  that  day,  fully  corroborated  the  assertion.  For  if  we  turn 
to  the  pages  of  the  most  renowned  authors  of  that  most 
renowned  period  of  literature  and  science,  we  shall  find  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  all  that  man  could  even  then  do  to  afford 
him  satisfactory  and  perspicuous  information,  even  on  matters 
the  most  important  and  essential.  Some  of  the  mighty 
ancient  philosophers  asserted,  others  denied  the  being  of  a 
God,  while  their  practice  of  idolatry  of  the  grossest  kind  to 

*  Plato  in  Apolog.  Socratis. 

f  Plato  in  Alcibiade,  et  in  Phredone. 

I  Plato  in  Epinomide  de  Repub.  4.  de  legib.  lib.  i. 


"  lords  many,  and  goda  many,"^  evidenced  the  low  views  which 
they  entertained  generally  on  the  subject  of  the  Deity.     The 
gods  too,  which  they  worshipped,  were  often  nothing  short  of 
monsters  of  wickedness,  who,  if  men,  would  actually,  at  this 
day,  and  in  this  country,  not  be  tolerated  in  society.     The 
.  most  revolting  impurities  were  connected  with  their  worship 
itself — ^the    number    of   deities   continually  increased — de- 
bauchery was  a  part  of  religious  worship— the  temples  were 
houses  of  prostitution,  with  the  wages  of  which  they  were  sup- 
ported— and  human  sacrifices  were  universal.  Their  opinions 
were   most   contradictory,   respecting  the  creation  of  the 
world — ^the  origin  of  evil — the  means  of  reconciliation — ^the 
nature  of  happiness — the  subsequent  existence  of  the  soul — 
and  future  rewards  and  punishments.     E.  g.  as  to  the  crea- 
tion  of  the  world,  some  of  them  considered  the  principle 
of  all  things  to  be  fire ;  others  water ;  others  an  inherent  spirit 
in  matter,  identified  with  it ;  others,  that  matter  and  spirit 
were  alike  emanations  from  the  Eternal  Spirit ;  others,  that 
the  universe  and  all  its  parts  were  eternal,  although  they 
might  change  in  configuration ;  others,  that  all  this  was  the 
result  of  a  confluence  of  atoms  moved  by  chance ;  and  others 
that  every  thing  was  doubtful.*     The  duties  of  morality  as 
stated  by  different  schools  of  philosophy,  were  of  the  most 
opposite  character ;  while,  no  motives  existing  of  power  to 
overrule  strong  temptations  and  corrupt  inclinations,  there 
was  as  might  be  expected,  the  utmost  confusion  of  conduct. 
The  sports  of  the  gladiators — the  exposure  of  infants — Bac- 
chanial  drunkenness — revenge  of  injuries — ^hostility  to  bar- 
barians, and  many  other  of  the  grossest  vices  were  not  even 
reprehended  as  crimes. 

That  such  was  the  state  of  mankind  then,  is  confirmed  by 
comparing  it  with  the  state  of  mankind  to  the  present  day, 
where  no  revelation  from  God  has  shed  its  light.  The 
people  are  enveloped  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry, 

♦  Vide  Collyer's  Scripture  Companions,  p.  608. 


and  their  religious  worship,  doctrines  and  practices  are 
equally  corrupt.  Of  the  prevailing  systems  of  paganism  at 
this  day,  the  chief  are  those  of  India  and  China.  Sut 
^'  the  universal  characteristics  of  the  Hindoos,  are  habitual 
disregard  of  truth,  pride,  tyranny,  theft,  conjugal  infidelity, 
filial  disobedience,  ingratitude,  perjury,  covetousness,  gaming, 
servility,  hatred,  revenge,  cruelty,  secret  murder,  and  want 
of  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
dying.^^  *  And  the  Chinese  have  not  even  external  forms  of 
devotion,  petition,  or  thanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Fraud,  lying,  and  hypocrisy,  are  characteristics  of  their 
system.  Polygamy  and  infanticide,  are  commonly  practised. 
The  system  of  the  Socialists,  it  is  readily  granted,  is  raised 
above  the  systems  of  pagans.  But  the  same  may  be  said 
generally  of  all  systems  which  have  their  origin  in  countries 
into  ^hich  Christianity  has  previously  entered.  For  while 
Christianity  is  rejected,  it  may,  and  doubtless  does,  though 
unconsciously  to  them  who  receive  it,  render  its  aid  in  the 
formation  of  adverse  systems.  And,  however,  it  may  appear 
to  them,  who,  having  first  unconsciously  borrowed  many  of 
their  opinions  and  practices  from  Christianity,  then  affirm 
that  a  Divine  revelation  is  unnecessary,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  are  not  in  a  situation  to  form  a  judgment ;  and 
that  the  judgment  of  them  who  were  in  entire  ignorance  of 
a  divine  revelation,  is  at  least  £ar  less  open  to  objection.  But 
from  their  testimony,  supported  by  the  universal  corruption 
of  their  countrymen,  and  the  perplexing  uncertainty  of  their 
opinions  on  every  important  subject,  may  fairly  be  deduced 
the  necessity  of  a  Divine  revelation.  Without  it,  there  is  no 
certainty  in  opinions,  for  we  have  no  standard  to  which  to 
refer  them,  and  reason  cannot,  as  experience  has  fiiUy  shown, 
of  herself  determine  on  what,  without  revelation,  she  wants 
data  upon  which  to  form  her  conclusions.  A  review  of  the 
sentiments  held  by  the  chief  Deistical  writers  in  our  own 

*  Horne*8  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  20,  Edit.  4. 
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country  would  confirm  this.  Though  possessed  of  high  powers 
of  reason,  they  have  for  want  of  this  standard  of  appeal,  varied 
in  almost  every  conceivable  form,  in  their  opinions  on  every 
part  of  their  system.  Nor  on  mostof  those  matters  upon  which 
truth  is  most  important,  is  there,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
any  definite  and  uniform  opinion  as  received  by  Socialists. 

What  truth,  for  example,  is  more  important  for  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  religious  views,  and  what  truth  more  elementary 
to  be  decided,  than,  whether  there  be  a  God  9  And  yet  it  waa 
proved  in  the  previous  lecture,  that  with  reference  to  this 
fact,  there  were  among  Socialists  three  entirely  distinct  sets 
of  opinions.  The  views  of  some  members  of  the  body  were 
shown  to  be  Theism ;  the  views  of  others  Anti-theism  ;  and 
the  views  of  a  third  set  of  their  members  Atheism. 

Take  again  what  are  called  ^^  the  fandamewtal  facts  ^ 
of  Socialism.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
Glasgow  Chronicle,  but  the  following  statement  is  made  by 
Mather,  on  whose  authority  I  quote  it : — "  In  1823,  Mr. 
Owen  developed  the  principles  of  his  system,  in  a  series  of 
letters,  published  in  the  ^  Glasgow  Chronicle,^  contained  in 
twelve  propositiofUy  preceded  by  one  general  proposition,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  whole.  But  since  then,  his  twehepro- 
poiitians  have  dwindled  down  to  five  ftmdamental  facts ;  only 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  fundamental  principles,  we  have 
now  twenty  supplemental  laws.  But  if,  in  1823,  [the  state- 
ment proceeds],  Mr.  Owen  had  discovered  and  revealed  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  those  laws  he  eapressly  declares  to  be  Im- 
mutable, how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  in  1838,  they  have  so 
greatly  altered,  not  only  in  their  number  cmd  form,  but  also 
IN  THEIR  VERY  NATURE,  as  givcu  in  "  the  New  Moral  World  f* 
It  is  added  by  Giles,  "  In '  the  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World, 
by  Robert  Owen/  and  bearing  for  its  motto, '  Sacred  to  truth 
without  mystery,  mixture  of  error,  or  fear  of  man,^  the  foun- 
dation of  the  system  is  stated  as  follows : — '  The  Five  Fun- 

*  Mather's  Socialism  Exposed,  pp.4,  5. 


damental  Facts,  and  Ttomfy  Facts  and  Laws  of  Human 
Nature,  on  which  the  rational  system  iQ/oimded.'*  ^^  In  another 
publication,  entitled,  ''  Outline  of  the  Rational  System,^  &p. 
^^  the  five  facts  are  announced  toithaut  the  twenty,  as  the  fun- 
damental facts  on  which  the  rational  system  of  society  is 
founded;''  while  the  twenty  are  in  no  way  spoken  of  as 
/fmdammtal  to  the  system,  but  denominated  ^'  The  Consti- 
tution and  Laws  of  Human  Nature,  or  Moral  Science  of 
Man.''  In  these  two  announcements,  made  in  the  year 
1837,  the  founder  of  Socialism,  though  he  proclaims  him- 
self to  the  world  as  the  wisest  of  men,  and  sui  infallible  guide 
to  happiness,  has  fallen  into  flat  contradiction  on  a  point  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  foundation  of  his  system."*  Ma- 
ther has  asked  with  propriety,  ^'  if  alterations  so  many, 
and  so  fundamental,  can  take  place  in  the  immutable  laws 
of  nature ;  if,  in  1823,  Mr.  Owen  can  require  credence  and 
implicit  confidence  in  his  principles  as  infallible  truth ;  and 
then  again  in  1838,  can  demand  credence  and  implicit  con- 
fidence in  a  new  and  quite  different  set  of  principles,  and 
declare  that  they  also  are  infallible  truth,  may  he  not  in 
1848,  if  Providence  should  spare  his  life  so  long,  "  have 
discovered  some  [third]  new  laws,  and  found  out  some 
[third]  fresh  principles  f'-f-  And  more  especially  may  it  be 
added,  if  even  the  basis  of  the  system  in  1 838,  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  1837,  as  stated  by  Giles!  If  the  axioms  of 
a  system  are  three  times  altered  in  fifteen  years,  what  shall 
prevent  a  fourth  alteration, before  the  present  year  terminates? 
The  opposing  views  held  by  Mr.  Owen,  on  the  subject  of 
marriage^  in  1833  and  1835,  [views  so  opposed,  that  it  must 
be  hard  for  any  individual  to  conceive,  that  each  of  them 
should  promote  the  welfare  of  society,]  were  elicited  by  the 
previous  lecturer  only  one  week  since,  at  a  discussion  after  a 
lecture  on  marriage,  by  a  Socialist  female  missionary,  at  which 
I  was  myself  present. 

*  Mather's  Socialism  Exposed,  p.  4.  f  Giles's  Socialism,  p.  4. 
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In  the  same  manner,  I  might  proceed  through  almost  all 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  Socialism,  in  illustration  of  the  effects 
of.  a  system  possessing  no  Scriptures  of  appeal.  But  I 
forbear. 

I  will  proceed  no  further  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  Reve- 
lation, as  shown  in  the  system  of  the  Socialists  themselves. 
If  on  the  being  of  a  God,  there  are  held  three  distinct  and 
opposing  doctrines ;  and  if  what  may  be  called  the  Greed  of 
the  system  changes  in  different  years,  and  those  years  so 
nearly  continuous  with  each  other,  so  that  what  is  entitled 
by  Socialists,  "  the  Social  Bible,^^  itself  thus  varies ;  and  if 
in  one  year,  the  founder  of  the  system  proposes  that  ''  the 
union  and  disunion  of  the  sexes  should  take  place,  under 
.  .  .  regulations ;"  *  and  two  years  subsequently,-}-  denounces 
marriage  j:  as  one  of  "  the  chief  of  the  Satanic  institutions 
over  the  world,'' §  the  uncertainty  of  this  as  one  of  the 
systems  which  has  not  Revelation  on  which  to  rest,  as  its 
standard  of  appeal,  is  clearly  shown.  Withbut  a  Bible  of 
Divine  authority,  like  Noah's  dove,  we  have  "  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  our  feet,"  but  can  only  wander  in  endless  mazes  lost. 

In  such  a  state  of  perplexity,  The  Christians  Bible  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  notice,  claiming  to  be  that  very  revelation 
from  God  which  is  so  much  needed.  And  it  will  be  my 
object  now  to  examine  carefully  into  the  claims  which  it  puts 
forth.     The  evidence  in  its  favour  appears  to  Christians  so 

*  Mr.  Robert  Owen's  Address,  1833. 

f  Mr.  Owen  in  "the  Marriage  System  of  the  New  Moral  World,'*  p.  13, 
fixes  the  date  of  1835,  to  his  first  promulgation  of  this  statement,  after 
seventeen  years  previous  endeavours,  to  prepare  the  public  sufficiently  for  his 
introduction  of  the  subject. 

t  The  long  paragraph  of  ''the  Marriage  System,"  on  pp.  '7, 8,  shows  that  the 
reference  is  to  oU  marriages,  in  every  clime  and  every  form,  in  principle  and 
in  practice,  without  exception,  and  not  to  any  abuses  connected  with  the 
system.  In  point  of  fact,  also,  there  are  in  practice  no  marriages  celebrated 
among  Socialists,  but  under  the  systems  of  **  the  Old  Immoral  World,"  as 
they  are  called. 

§  The  Marriage  System  of  the  New  Moral  World,  by  Robert  Owen,  Leeds, 
1830,  p.  4. 
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exceedingly  powerful,  that  they  are  sometimes  fearful  of 
treating  with  leniency  and  gentleness  them  who  disbelieve  it, 
lest  it  should  be  inferred  by  their  mildness  and  calmness, 
that  they  attached  importance  to  any  objections  which  could 
be  raised  against  so  vast  a  force  of  proof,  or  considered  the 
opposition  to  it  as  of  a  character  to  which  it  would  be  suitable 
that  such  a  spirit  should  be  exercised.  But,  admitting  the 
force  of  this  plea,  I  am  yet  myself  inclined  to  show  all  pos- 
sible deference  towards  objectors, — 1.  As  in  accordance  with 
the  temper  inculcated  in  the  Bible  on  Christians  towards 
others,* — 2.  Because  however  full  may  be  the  evidence  for 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  I  remember  from  what 
premises  men  frequently  draw  their  conclusions,  and  form 
their  judgment ;  and  that  they  look  at  the  effects  of  a  reli- 
gion, more  than  at  its  principles^  by  means  of  which  they 
have  had  far  more  of  weight  to  offer  as  an  excuse  for  their 
unbelief,"!- — ^and  3.  From  a  persuasion  that  the  contents  of 
the  Bible,  are  of  a  character  to  which,  not  weak  arguments, 
but  strong  corruptions  of  the  heart,  (which  I  myself  also 
possess,)  are  opposed.  My  desire,  therefore,  will  be  to  treat,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  Socialist  with  all  possible  courtesy ; 
and  if  one  word  drops  from  my  lips  which  can  reasonably  be 
construed  as  disrespectful  or  uncourteous  to  him,  I  shall  feel 
unfeigned  sorrow  at  having  unconsciously  employed  that 
word.  And  yet  there  is  force  in  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  that  every  ignorant  objection,  and  every  rash  and 
petulant  observation  has  been  so  taken  up  and  commented 
upon  by  the  defendera  of  Christianity,  and  there  has  at  last 
been  so  much  said  about  it,  and  there  has  been  so  much 
fighting,  that  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  that  to  be  re- 
garded as  debateable,  which  is  firm  ground.^ 

A  common  practice  with  objectors  to  the  Bible  is  to  pass 

♦  2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25;  1  Peter  iii.  16. 

I  Vide  Bogue's  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  8« 

X  Vide  Chalmers's  Evidences,  pp.  30,  ?1. 
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over  the  evidence  for  the  Divine  authorit j  of  the  book,  and 
to  raise  difficulties  on  its  contents.  But  I  contend  that  this 
course  of  proceeding  is  altogether  unphilosophical.  In 
science,  it  would  lead  to  frequent  errors.  The  explosion  of 
such  a  practice  was  the  main  principle  of  Lord  Bacon^s  phi- 
losophy, and  to  the  explosion  of  that  very  principle  on  which 
Socialists  seem  determined  to  act,  modem  science  is  indebted 
for  all  her  solidity,  and  all  her  triumphs.  Philosophy  flourishes 
in  the  present  day,  simply,  because  her  votaries  have  learned 
to  abandon  their  own  creative  speculations,  and  to  submit  to 
evidences,  let  her  conclusions  be  as  painful  and  as  unpala- 
table as  they  will.  The  same  lesson  and  the  same  principle 
ought  to  be  carried  into  theology.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  an 
enlightened  age.  But,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  truly  observes, 
^'  the  human  mind  owes  all  its  progress  to  the  confinement  of 
its  efforts  within  the  safe  and  certain  limits  of  observation, 
and  to  the  severe  restraint  which  it  has  imposed  upon  its 
speculative  tendencies.  And  we  throw  away  the  very  instru- 
ment by  which  the  present  proud  and  wonderful  fabric  of 
philosophy  was  reared,  the  moment  that  we. .  .begin  to  theorize 
and  excogitate.''^*  If  the  mathematician  were  to  deny  the 
truth  of  all  in  which  he  saw  difficulties,  instead  of  looking 
simply  to  the  process  of  the  proof,  he  would  be  constantly 
stopped  in  his  investigations.  But  if  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  science,  he  will  be  ready  to  follow  the  proof,  wherever 
it  may  lead  him,  and  wholly  apart  from  his  previous  con- 
ceptions of  the  truthfulness  of  the  result  he  will  be  able  to 
advance.  In  the  mixed  sciences,  truths  have  to  be  received 
when  proved,  which  even  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  outward 
senses.  Nor  would  it  be  tolerated  when  such  a  result  was 
deduced  by  legitimate  process,  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
fided in  through  preconceived  ideas  of  its  fallacy  or  incon- 
sistency. And  shall  that  be  tolerated  in  religion  which  is 
not  tolerated  in  science,  when  preconceived  ideas  in  religion 

*  Evidences,  pp.  283,  284. 
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most  be  so  vastly  more  susceptible  of  error  than  in  science ! 
Make  a  thousand  objections  against  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 
One  single  principle  is  sufficient  to  overturn  them  all — ^the 
ignorance  [of  man.  And  to  oppose  speculative  objections 
to  positive  evidence  is  wholly  inadmissible.  If  the  Bible 
professes  to  be  a  revelation  from  the  great  Grod,  the  evidences 
for  this  pretension  are  to  be  examined,  and  when  positive 
proof  is  aUeged,  it  cannot  be  met  with  declarations  of  what 
seems  incongruous  in  its  contents.  If  I  establish  by 
evidence  which  you  cannot  refute,  the  claims  of  the  Bible, 
then,  I  contend,  you  are  bound  to  receive  the  result  to  which 
such  a  process  of  proof  has  led,  wherever  that  result  may 
land  you.  Suppose  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  Act  of  the 
British  legislature.  If  I  could  show  you  the  incontrovertible 
records  of  the  Parliament,  in  which  it  was  enacted,  and 
could  refer  you  to  the  printed  copy  in  the  archives  of  the 
nation,  is  it  to  be  allowed  that,  neglecting  all  this  positive 
proof  which  incontrovertibly  proves  it  to  be  what  it  professes, 
you  are  to  refuse  an  acknowledgment  of  its  claims  to  be  an 
Act  of  the  British  legislature,  because  you  consider  its 
contents  improper!  Much  less,  then,  when  a  book  which 
professes  to  be  the  statute-book  of  that  God  who  is  ^'  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,^  is  placed  in  your  hands,  and 
evidences  are  adduced  of  a  plain  and  positive  nature,  to 
prove  it  to  be  what  it  professes,  is  it  to  be  allowed  that 
these  matters  of  fact  should  be  esteemed  as  nought,  to  give 
place  to  metaphysical  objections  to  the  character  of  its 
contents. 

'^  All  this  is  so  manifestly  contrary,^^  remarks  the  present 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  "  to  every  principle  of  fairness  and  sin- 
cerity, that  it  would  never  be  tolerated  on  any  subject 
whatever  in  human  affairs ;  and,  therefore,  least  of  all, 
should  it  be  tolerated  in  a  matter  so  momentous  as  religion. 
The  only  legitimate  ground  of  argument  against  Christianity 
is  against  its  evidences,  not  its  matter.  If  it  be  from  God 
(as  it  professes)  the  matter  is  Divine ;  and  this  is  a  question 
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then  beyond  and  above  man.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  the 
primary  question — ^tbe  sole  primary  inquiry  ia,  are  the 
evidences  such  as  may  satisfy .  a  candid  person  that  the 
Bevelation  is  of  Divine  authority.  Till  this  is  settled,  every 
thing  else  is  trifling.^^*  Not  but  that,  when  the  positive 
proof  has  been  examined,  the  defenders  of  Christianity  have 
followed  its  opponents  into  the  ground  on  which  they  seem 
so  much  the  more  deskous  of  entering.  Christianity  has 
its  internal  as  well  as  its  external  evidences.  But  the  first 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  subsidiary  to  the  second.  On  the 
one  we  are  on  firmer  ground  than  on  the  other.  In 
examining  the  external  evidences,  we  are  dealing  with  what 
is  within  our  province,  and  are  divesting  the  subject  of  all 
that  is  sacred  or  abstruse.  We  are  dealing  with  facts  and 
not  with  opinions,  with  events  and  not  with  sentiments. 
We  are  treating  the  Bible  just  as  we  would  treat  any  secular 
book.  But  when  we  come  to  rest  the  reception  of  the 
Bible  on  the  accordance  or  non-accordance  of  its  contents 
with  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  character  of  God,  we  rest  it 
on  that  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  and  in  which  we 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  err  in  the  formation  of  our  judgment. 
The  subject  is  inaccessible;  and  instead,  therefore,  of 
dwelling  on  this,  the  more  reasonable  course,  doubtless,  is,  to 
examine  the  Bible^s  outward  claims,  to  be  a  revelation  from 
heaven ;  and,  if  these  be  established,  then  not  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  it,  but  unreservedly  to  submit  to  all 
the  doctrines  and  information  which  it  offers  to  us.  An4 
I  am  entitled  to  demand,  of  every  enlightened  disciple 
of  Lord  Bacon  here  present,  that  he  approve  of  such  a 
process,  and  acknowledge  that  ''the  same  habits  of  philoso- 
phising to  which  science  is  indebted  for  all  her  elevation  in 
these  latter  days,  should  lead  him  also  to  cast  down  all  lofty 
imaginations,  and  bring  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ."i" 

*  See  Bishop  D.  WiUon's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii,,  pp.  222,  223, 
12ino  edit, 
t  Chalmen's  Evidences,  p.  290« 
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By  this  method,  too,  the  very  extensive  subject  allotted  to 
me  for  this  eyening'^s  lecture  will  be  materially  narrowed. 
I  purpose  to  narrow  it  still  further  by  confining  my  proofs 
to  the  New  Testament.  If  I  prove  to  you  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament  will  follow,  for  almost  every  separate 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament^ 
as  of  Divine  authority;  smd  the  entire  Old  Testam^it  is 
represented  to  be  the  word  of  God.* 

Confining  your  attention,  then,  to  the  New  Testament, 
I  would  first  inquire  into  its  genuineness  and  authenticity, 
that  is,  whether  it  was  actually  written  by  the  persons  to 
whom  the  several  books  are  ascribed,  and  whether  its 
professed  relations  of  occurrences  are  relations  of  facts,  as  it 
was  believed  by  the  writers,  that  they  actually  happened. 
Of  these  circumstances,  we  must  judge  precisely  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  judge  in  all  similar  cases.  How  do  we 
determine  that  the  writings  of  Cicero  or  of  Tacitus  are 
genuine  and  authentic  ?  We  have  no  other  way  of  determin- 
ing than  by  testimony.  And  this  being  in  their  favour,  I 
never  heard  of  an  individual  who  entertained  a  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Yet  the  evidence  is  extremely  small  compared 
with  what  may  be  adduced  for  the  New  Testament. 
There^  is,  in  fact,  no  book  extant  of  the  same  age  which 
possesses  scarcely  a  thousandth  part  of  the  evidence  of  its 
validity.  Why  then  should  books  be  received  without  hesi- 
tation as  genuine  and  authentic,  with  the  smaller  evidence, 
while  doubt  is  entertained  of  a  book  which  possesses  so 
vastly  larger  evidence  ?  If  the  New  Testament  is  rejected, 
in  consistency,  all  other  ancient  writings  in  the  world  ought 
to  be  rejected,  and  human  testimony  wholly  thrown  aside  as 
worthless.  No  classic  writing  can  produce  in  its  favour  tes- 
timony at  all  comparable  to  that  which  the  New  Testament 
produces.     Is  it  then  rational  to  receive  classic  writings  with- 

*  Luke  xvi.  29  ;  xxiv.  27  ;  John  t,  39  ;   1  Peter  L  10—12. 
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out  hesitation,  and  to  cast  doubts  on  the  New  Testament ! 
Testimony  is  the  proper  evidence  for  the  case  to  be  decided. 
If  we  had  to  determine  on  things  material  and  sensible ;  the 
proper  evidence  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  senses.  If  we  had 
to  determine  on  results  of  a  demonstrative  character ;  the 
proper  evidence  would  be,  the  application  of  just  reasoning. 
But,  if  we  have  to  determine  on  past  matters  of  fekct ;  the 
proper  evidence  is  testimony.  For  instance,  if  I  want  to 
determine  whether  or  not  I  can  see ;  the  proper  evidence  is 
for  me  to  open  my  eyes  and  make  the  experiment.  Neither 
argument  nor  testimony  would  suit  the  determination  of  such 
a  case.  If  I  want  to  determine  whether  similar  triangles 
are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous 
sides;  the  proper  evidence  will  be  to  examine,  by  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  into  the  proofs  which  are  alleged,  as  drawn 
from  the  relations  which  may  be  determined  to  subsist 
between  similar  figures.  Neither  an  appeal  to  the  senses  nor 
to  testimony,  would  be  the  evidence  to  be  legitimately  em- 
ployed for  the  determination  of  such  a  case.  But  if  I  want 
to  determine  whether  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  centuries  there  lived  such  a  man  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  Principia 
attributed  to  him ;  my  only  method  of  determining  whether 
these  are  matters  of  fact  is  by  testimony.  Neither  my 
senses,  nor  any  abstract  reasoning  can  possibly  decide  it. 

Testimony,  then,  being  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can 
attain  knowledge  on  such  a  subject ;  let  us  make  the  inquiry 
what  testimony  can  be  adduced  in  fi&vour  of  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  The  testimony  is 
complete  and  uninterrupted  from  the  Christian  era  down- 
wards to  the  present  age.*  I  can  hardly  conceive  what  it 
would  be  possible  to  add  to  it,  to  increase  it.  The  book 
consists  of  twenty-seven  distinct  writings  by  eight  distinct 
writers,  which  though  now  all  bound  together,  were  long  kept 
separate.    These  smaller  books,  now  comprised  in  one,  bear 

*  Note  I.  Appendix* 
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testimony  to  each  other.  The  apostle  Paul,*  for  instance, 
quotes  the  Evangelist  Luke,-|-  which  is  a  testimony  from 
him,  that  when  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Luke^s 
gospel  was  extant.  And  the  apostle  Peter,}  speaks  of  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  connects  them  Ydth 
"other  scriptures." 

Then  there  are  other  books  extant,  as  is  well  known, 
written  at  an  early  date,  in  which  testimony  is  borne  to 
the  truth  of  the  New  Testament.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
six  such  books  written  by  contemporaries  of  the  apostles,  (by 
those  who  are  called  the  apostolic  fathers  alone)  in  which 
there  are  more  than  220  quotations  and  allusions,  and  a 
recognition  of  nineteen  or  twenty  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Bamahas^  the  com- 
panion of  the  apostle  Paul,§  and  which  purports  to  be 
written  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  during 
the  calamities  which  followed  that  disaster,  are  these  words, 
^*  Let  us  therefore  beware  lest  it  come  upon  us,  as  it  is  writ' 
ien^  there  are  many  called,  few  chosen.'*^  ||  He  also  repeats 
the  precept,  "give  to  every  one  that  asketh  thee,''1T  and 
states  that  Christ  chose  men  who  had  been  sinners  as  his 
apostles,  to  shew  that  he  came,  "  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance.'*'**  Clement  referred  to  in  Phil. 
iv.  3.  wrote  a  letter  (still  extant,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment) to  the  church  at  Corinth,  in  which  are  cited  many 
passages  in  the  gospels  and  most  of  the  epistles.  He  died 
as  early  as  the  year,  a.d.  100 ;  his  letter  therefore  comes  very 
near  the  date  of  some  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
Hermas^  referred  to  in  Romans  xvi.  4,  towards  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  the  Pastor,"  or 
"  the  Shepherd,"  a  Latin  version  of  which  still  remains,  and 

♦  1  Tim.  V.  18.  t  Luke  x.  7.  t  2  Peter  iii.  16. 

§  Acts  xiii.  2,  46 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  4 — 7«  {|  Matt.  xv.  16  ;  xxii.  14* 

t  Matt.  y.  42.  *♦  Matt.  ix.  13. 
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in  which  aro  numerous  allusions  to  the  New  Testament. 
Ignatius  was  made  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.d.  70,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  about  forty  years  subsequently.  In  several  of 
his  Epistles,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  there  are  un« 
doubted  allusions  to  the  two  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John, 
and  he  has  also  cited  or  alluded  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  most  of'  the  Epistles.  Polycarp  was  the  immediate 
disciple  of  the  apostle  John.  Of  the  various  writings  which 
he  is  recorded  to  have  left,  one  Epistle  only  remains,  but  in 
this  are  nearly  forty  allusions  to  the  different  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  And  lastly,  Fapias^  whose  public  life  is  placed 
between  a.d.  110  and  a.d.  116,  and  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  Polycarp,  ascribes  the  Grospels  of  Matthew  and  John  to 
their  respective  authors,  quotes  one  of  the  Epistles  of  both 
Peter  and  John,  and  alludes  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  The  works  of  all  these  writers  have 
abundant  proof  of  their  own  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
The  writers  are  witnesses'  unexceptionable,  and  they  bear 
their  testimony  to  the  scriptures,  quoting  them  in  all  their 
writings.  They  were  originally  adversaries  to  Christianity. 
They  lived  at  a  time  when  they  were  best  able  to  judge,  and 
they  boar  independent  and  separate  testimony  from  opposite 
parts  of  the  globe;  from  Europe,  from  Asia,  and  from 
Africa,  where  they  respectively  were  stationed.  Nor  had 
they  the  least  design  in  view  of  their  references  being  made 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  for  they  refer 
to  it  as  to  that,  the  truth  of  which,  was  admitted  by  them  to 
whom  they  wrote.  ^*  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  history  of  his  own 
times,  inserts  various  extracts  from  Lord  Olarendon's  history. 
One  such  insertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Glarendon'^s  history 
was  extant  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote-— that  it 
had  been  read  by  Bishop  Burnet— that  it  was  received  by 
Bishop  Burnet  as  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also 
regarded  by  him  as  an  authentic  account  of  the  transactions 
which  it  relates  ;  and  it  will  be  a  proof  of  these  points  10.00 
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years  hence,  or  as  long  as  the  books  exist.'^^*  But  if  one 
such  testimony  is  thus  satisfactory,  how  much  more  so  hun* 
dreds  ?  *'  This  mecUum  of  proof  (as  Paley  observes)  is,  of 
all  others,  the  most  unquestionable,  the  least  liable  to  any 
practices  of  fraud,  and  is  not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of 
ages."""(- 

The  testimony  of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
New  Testament  is  too  contintMus.  We  have  satisfactory 
testimony  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Livy,  the  greatest  of  Boman  historians,  from  contem^ 
porary  authors,  who  bear  witness  to  the  book.  But  we  have 
after  them  an  entire  break  in  the  chain  of  evidence  for  1000 
years.  No  single  witness  can  be  produced  during  that  long 
term  of  years.  And  yet  the  books  oi  Livy  are  unhesitatingly 
received,  and  their  genuineness  and  authenticity  are  ac- 
counted sure.  In  behalf  of  the  New  Testament,  however, 
the  chain  of  evidence  wants  no  single  Unk.  It  is  unbroken 
from  th«  period  of  its  writing  to  the  present  time.  In  every 
century  there  is  testimony  to  its  existence  and  truth.  Time 
will  not  allow  that  I  should  enumerate  the  testimonies  of 
«ach  succeeding  age.  I  will  refer,  however,  to  those  of  the 
second  century. 

Justm  Martyr  alone  has  about  200  citations.}  He  was 
converted  to  Christianity  a.d.  183,  and  his  writings  ar« 
VEL(xe  extensive  than  those  of  the  previous  century,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. 

About  A.D.  170,  the  Christians  in  Gaul  suffered  a  terrible 
persecution,  of  which  they  sent  a  narrative  to  their 
brethren  in  A^a,  which  is  preserved  entire  in  Eusebius. 
In  this  narrative,  are  exact  references  to  two  of  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  six  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation. 
The  Bishop  of  Lyons,  Pothinus,  was  in  this  persecution 

♦  Paley *8  Evidences^  chap.  ix.  sec  1. 

I  Ibid. 

I  Joneses  New  and  Full  Method,  Appendix,  vol.  I.  p.  589.  Ed.  1'726. 
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put  to  death,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  which  carries  back 
the  testimony  of  this  age  to  a  very  early  year.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  by  Iremem.  This  writer,  in  fact, 
gives  his  testimony  to  every  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  very  short  ones  of  Philemon,  Jude,  and  the  third 
Epistle  of  John.  He  mentions  that  the  gospels  were  four 
in  number,  and  enumerates  their  names,  and  singularly  adds, 
that  they  were  neither  more  nor  less.  He  was  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  who  was  disciple  of  John,  and  thus  received  his 
knowledge  through  only  one  hand.  Comparing  his  tradi- 
tionary knowledge,  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  the 
written  records  of  the  gospels,  having  first  of  all  borne  ex- 
plicit reference  to  the  truth  of  the  gospels^  he  adds,  "  the 
tradition  of  the  apostles  hath  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
universe ;  and  all  they  who  search  after  the  sources  of 
truth,  will  find  this  tradition  to  be  held  sacred  in  every 
church .'*'**  Clemmt  of  Alexandria^  maintains  the  series  of 
testimony  in  an  uninterrupted  continuation,  for  he  followed 
IrensBus  at  a  distance  of  only  sixteen  years.  His  testimony 
is  the  more  valuable,  because  he  was  a  man  of  prodigious 
learning,  and  travelled  in  quest  of  authentic  information,  and 
did  not  give  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  New  Testament, 
before  he  had  accurately  examined  into  the  matter.  He, 
however,  states  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  four  Gospels 
were  written,  and  ascribes  the  Acts  to  Luke.  He  quotes  so 
largely  from  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
his  quotations  alone  would  fill  a  large  volume.  In  TertulUan 
also,  the  quotations  simply  would  occupy  nearly  thirty  folio 
pages.  Of  the  gospels,  his  testimony  is  thus  concisely  given, 
^'  Among  the  apostles,  John  and  Matthew  teach  us  the 
faith;  among  apostolic  men,  Luke  and  Mark  refresh  it.*" 
He  tells  us  too,  that  the  gospels  were  from  the  beginning  in 
the  hands  of  the  churches,  and  this  not  more  than  150  years 
after  their  publication.     And  he  enumerates  the  churches 

*  Iren.  in  Haer.  lib.  cap.  3. 
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tbat  had  been  planted  by  Paul  at  Corinth,  in  Chilatia,  at 
Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Ephesus.  Dr.  Lardner  has- 
remarked,  that  ^*  there  are  more,  and  larger  quotations  of 
the  small  volume  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  one  Ghristian 
author,  than  there  are  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero  in  writers  of 
all  characters  for  several  ages.**^ 

Thus,  then,  in  the  second  century,  you  have  five  unim- 
peachable testimonies  from  the  fathers  alone,  and  again  from 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

I  proceed  no  further  than  to  refer  to  Origen  and  Eusebius. 
Origen  is  a  name  of  great  celebrity.  His  learning,  his  labo- 
riousness,  his  character,  are  all  most  distinguished.  Even 
heathen  philosophers  were  accustomed  to  dedicate  their  pub- 
lications to  him,  and  submit  them  to  his  revisal.  He  bears 
this  witness,  ^'  The  four  Gospels  alone  are  received  without 
dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under  heaven.'^  Then 
in  another  place,  ''  Luke  also  once  more  sounds  the  trumpet, 
relating  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.**^  And  lastly,  referring  to 
the  Epistles,  ^'  It  is  not  in  any  private  books,  or  such  as  are 
read  by  a  few  only,  and  those  studious  persons,  but  in  books 
read  by  every  body,  that  it  is  written  C"  and  then  follows  a 
quotation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Eusdnm  flourished  in  the  year  a.  d.  315,  and  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  learning,  diligence,  and  judgment,  and 
singularly  studious  in  the  Scriptures.  He  published  an 
Ecclesiastical  History,  in  which  he  records  the  history  of 
Christianity  from  its  commencement,  to  his  own  time ;  and, 
having  diligently  read  the  works  of  Christian  antiquity,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  writings  had  been 
received  as  the  genuine  productions  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists, he  has  delivered  not  his  own  private  opinion,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  church,  or  the  sum  of  what  he  had  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Christians,*  and  which 

*  'EiKKKritnaoTiKfi  •trapalweriQ. 
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almost  entirely  accords  with  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  as  now  received. 

Here,  then,  we  end  this  class  of  testimony,  because  after 
Eosebius,  the  works  of  Christian  writers  are  as  full  of  texts 
of  scripture,  as  the  discourses  of  modem  divines. 

I  would  next  refer  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  New 
Testament  was  publicly  read  as  scripture  in  all  the  Christian 
churches.  Justin  Martyr,  expressly  testifies,  that  this  was 
the  custom  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  ^'  On 
the  day  (saith  he,)  which  is  called  Sunday,  there  is  a  meet- 
ing of  all  (Christians)  who  live  either  in  cities,  or  country 
places,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles,  and  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  are  read.^^*  The  same  testimony  is  borne  by 
Tertullian,-(-  Cyprian,|  and  others.  ^^  This  practice  (argues 
Dr.  Alexander,)  began  so  early,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  they  (the  people,)  could  have  been  imposed  on  by 
supposititious  writings.  It  afibrded  all  the  members  of  the 
ehurch,  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  books  were  acknow- 
ledged as  canonical,  and  precluded  all  opportunity  of  foisting 
in  spurious  works ;  since,  if  this  had  been  done  in  some 
one  church,  the  practice  of  all  other  churches  would  quickly 
have  exposed  the  imposture.'^^§  The  argument  for  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  a 
strong  one,  that  it  was  (as  Doddridge  expresses  it,)  ^'  from 
the*  first  ages  received  and  read  in  the  churches,  as  a  part  of 
their  public  worship,  just  as  Moses  and  the  prophets  were 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues.'*'  || 

Then  to  turn  from  the  evidence  of  writers  favourable,  to 
those  of  writers  inimical  to  Christianity.  I  may  bring  for- 
ward as  my  witnesses  hebetical  wRrrERs.  These  in  the 
early  centuries,  according  to  their  respective  opinions,  and 

♦  Apol.  ii.  p.  93.  t  TertuU.  de  Animsu  t  Cyp.  Epist.  36,  39. 

§  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  scriptures  ascertained,  p.  148. 
Edit.  1833. 

II  Evidences,  p.  36.    Edit.  1823. 
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the  reprehension  of  them  in  respective  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  declared  plainly  their  acceptance  as  anthority  of 
these  books  that  favoured  their  views  and  their  rejection  of 
those  that  opposed  them.  Bat  while  they  did  not  admit  the 
Divine  authority  of  all  the  books,  they  not  only  expressly 
testify  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  those  books  they 
received,  but  as  expressly  imply  the  genuineness  ^nd  authen- 
ticity of  those  they  rejected.  They  admit  plainly,  e.  g.,  in 
rejecting  PauPs  Episdes,  that  Paul  existed  and  wrote  the 
Epistles,  and  only  dispute  his  authority  as  an  inspired  writer. 
In  the  fourth  century,  however,  the  New  Testamwit  was 
too  firmly  acknowledged  in  all  its  parts,  for  even  this  distinc- 
tion to  be  pleaded.  Accordingly  in  the  Arian  controversy, 
which  so  fiercely  agitated  the  church  throughout  that  cen- 
tury, nothing  was  alleged  by  the  Arians  against  the  sacred 
writings*  Men  of  all  sects  and  heresies,  admitted  the  New 
Testament,  as  it  now  exists.  '^  Noetus,  Paul  of  Samosata, 
Sabellius,  Marcellus,  Photinus,  the  Novatians,  Donatists, 
Manicheans,  PrisciUianists,  besides  Artemon,  the  Audians, 
.  .  .  and  divers  others,  all  received  most,  or  all  of  the  same 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  the  Catholics  received  ; 
and  agreed  in  the  same  respect  for  them,  as  being  written  by 
apostles,  or  their  disciples  and  companions."  * 

1  proceed  to  heathen  writers  and  claim  them  also  as 
witnesses  to  my  cause.  With  equal  force  and  judgment, 
Ohrysostom  has  observed,  that  OelsuS  and  Porphyry  could 
not  have  argued  against  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  if  it  had 
not  existed  in  that  early  period.-f-  It  further  shows  too,  as 
the  same  father  observed,  that  "  the  gospels,  when  written, 
were  not  hidden  in  a  comer,  or  buried  in  obscurity,  but  were 
made  known  to  all  the  world,  before  enemies  as  well  as 
others."  J  Celsm  wrote  about  100  years  after  the  gospels 
were  published.     His  works  have  long  since  perished,  but 

♦  Lardner,  4to.  Edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 

t  Op.  torn.  X.  p.  47.  t  In  Matt.  Horn  i.  7. 
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their  character  is  apparent  from  the  reply  of  Origen,  written 
about  fifty  years  subsequently,  in  which,  indeed,  a  large 
portion  of  them  is  transcribed,  for  the  purpose  of  refutation. 
The  adversary  to  Christianity  expressly  admits  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament^ 
even  while  he  objects  to  their  doctrines.  Porphyry  lived  in 
the  succeeding  century,  and  was  an  embittered  and  powerful 
enemy  to  Christianity.  He  possessed  singular  advantages  to 
detect  a  forgery,  and  was  as  willing  as  able.  Yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history, 
and  actually  considered  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  as  real 
fskcts.*  To  Julian^  in  the  succeeding  century,  remarks  very 
similar  may  be  applied.  He  repeatedly  quotes  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  received  and  authentic,  even  while  he  endeavours 
to  evade  the  force  of  its  contents.  Neither  Celsus  in  the 
second  *century,  nor  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  Julian  in 
the  fourth,  ever  insinuated  that  Christians  were  mistaken 
in  attributing  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  to  their 
respective  authors,  much  as  it  would  have  availed  them  to 
cast  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  if  they  could ;  ready  as  they 
were  to  take  every  advantage  in  their  power ;  and  amply  as 
they  were  possessed  of  learning  and  opportunity  of  inquiry. 
*'  The  task  of  imposing  a  literary  forgery  upon  the  world 
has  been  almost  invariably  found  to  baffle  the  utmost  circum- 
spection and  ingenuity,  for  the  slightest  failure  in  any  par- 
ticular, will  lay  open  the  fraud ;  but  the  hazard  is  greatly 
increased  when  the  work  is  of  any  length,  especially  if  it 
be  historical,  and  be  concerned  with  characters  and  cus- 
toms.^^^l*  Andmt  vermm^  too,  of  the  New  Testament  were 
made  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century^  especially  the  Syriac  and  difierent  Latin 
versions.     Its  early  general  diffusion  throughout  the  world 

*  Proved  in  Dr.  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  318,  328> 

335,  337. 
t  Lancaster's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  63. 
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in  these  versions  increases  considerably  the  difficulty,  as  it 
also  shows  the  existence  of  the  Sacred  Books  before  these 
early  versions  were  made.  I  might  refer,  too,  did  time 
aUow,  to  the  very  aneient  commentaries,  the  hannonies,  and 
the  formal  catalogues  which  were  published  of  the  books 
received,  each  of  which  would  furnish  strong  additional  evi- 
dence. Jewish  testimony  might  also  be  adduced,  but  I  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  these  witnesses,  by  reason  of  the 
strength  ofmy  case. 

It  may,  hovreTer,  be  asked,  what  has  become  of  the  ori- 
ginal writings !  I  ask,  in  reply,  what  has  become  of  aU 
^r  origin^  writings  of  U.e  same,  or  even  of  a  considerably 
later  age  \  Does  one  remain !  Yet  who  on  that  account 
refuses  to  acknowledge  their  validity  I 

I  cannot  but  notice,  too,  the  untruthfulness  of  the  assertion 
made  so  often  by  Socialists,  that  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  not  settled  till  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  a.  d. 
364.  Not  even  Bomish  writers  contend  that  Councils  ever 
had  power  to  do  more  than  declare  and  confirm  what  was  gene- 
rally entertained  as  the  belief  of  the  church.  Much  less, 
therefore,  do  Protestants  contend  that  greater  authority  than 
this  was  possessed  by  Councils.  The  Council  referred  to,  is, 
indeed,  the  first  which  gives  a  formal  catalogue  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  then  Councils  were  not  held 
till  A.  D.  325,  when  Constantino  assembled  that  at  Nice. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  no  public  declaration  upon  so  impor- 
tant a  subject  long  before.  And  the  authority  of  the  several 
books  is  quite  independent  of  Canons  of  Councils.  Take 
away  the  Canon  of  the  Council,  and  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
books  will  yet  receive  full  proof.  Even  if  the  books  re- 
mained separate  for  many  years  after  their  publication,  and 
were  not  collected  together  in  one  volume  for  a  considerable 
time,  yet  this  invalidates  not  the  evidence.  If  they  had 
remained  separate  to  this  day,  the  evidence  in  their  favour 
would  have  been  the  same.     Each  book  has  its  own  conclu- 
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sive  external  testimonies  to  allege  for  its  reception,  and  those 
conclusive  testimonies,  numerous,  and  of  a  much  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  Council.  And  as  each  of  the  twenty-seven 
books,  without  exception,  has  its  conclusive  and  ancient  tes- 
timonies, so  no  additional  and  apocryphal  book  to  the 
twenty-seven  possesses  these  testimonies.  No  church  re- 
ceives one  of  them — they  are  not  quoted  by  the  early  fathers 
— ^they  are  not  found  in  any  ancient  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
books — the  enemies  of  Christianity  never  alluded  to  them, 
though  many  of  them  contain  what  would  especially  have 
served  their  purpose  in  turning  Christianity  into  ridicule — 
several  of  them  were  rejected  as  spurious  on  their  very  first 
publication — and  none  of  them  were  the  subject  of  versions, 
commentaries,  or  collations.  Not  to  refer  to  the  internal  evi* 
dence  of  their  spuriousness,  there  is  amply  sufficient  want  of 
internal  evidence  to  prevent  their  reception.  Indeed,  there 
is  positive  external  evidence  against  them,  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers. 

But  while  the  spurious  books  are  thus  rejected,  I  would 
remark,  that  not  one  criterion  of  fiction  would  be  proved, 
even  in  the  technical  proceedings  of  a  court  of  judicature, 
against  the  sacred  books  received  by  Christians.  Suppose 
each  of  them  to  be  legal  deeds,  their  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity could  never  be  disproved,  but  would  be  most  fully 
substantiated. 

I  pass  over  the  evidence  which  might  be  adduced  from  the 
candour  of  the  writers — the  perspicuousness  of  their  state- 
ments— ^and  the  circumstantial  character  of  their  narrations; 
because  all  these  are  rather  internal  evidences.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  such  circumstances  are  different  to 
what  might  be  expected  in  books  that  were  forgeries.  I  pass 
over,  too,  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  the  four 
Gospels,  and  between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  which  are 
to  my  mind  peculiarly  conclusive,  and  such  as  in  forgeries 
could  not  possibly  exist.     Nothing  is  surer  of  detection  than 
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four  circumstantial  histories  of  one  indiyidual,  all  of  which 
shall  tally  ;  or  than  a  history  and  thirteen  letters,  between 
which  no  discrepancies  can  be  discovered  in  the  minutest 
particular. 

But  were  not  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  deceived  i 
The  books  may  be  theirs,  and  they  may  be  their  relation  of 
what  took  place.  But  were  they  not  credulous  ?  Can  we 
rely  on  their  testimony  I  Do  they  deserve  to  be  implicitly 
trusted!  In  other  words,  what  is  their  credibility!  I 
uiswer,  it  is  entirely  unimpeachable.  They  are  witnesses, 
against  whom  I  defy  the  opposite  party  to  allege  any  valid 
plea. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  allege,  first,  the  adequaie  knowledge 
wMeh  they  possessed  of  the  fa^s  they  record.  They  were 
contemporary  with  the  occurrence  of  the  events,  and  familiar 
with  them.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  in  favour  of  very 
many  histories  which  are  yet  without  hesitation  believed. 
The  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  was  on  subjects  on 
which  they  could  not  be  deceived.  "  That^'  (saith  one  of 
them)  "  which  we  have  heard^  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes^  which  we  have  looked  upon^  and  our  hands  have  handled 
of  the  Word  of  Life,  .  .  .  declare  we  unto  you.^'*  And  the 
actions  recorded  were  those  of  which  they  were  fully  com- 
petent to  judge,  recorded  by  them  near  the  places  of  their 
occurrence,  and  published  shortly  afterwards  among  the  mul- 
titudes who  witnessed  them. 

I  allege  further,  in  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses, 
their  freedom  from  enthtuiasm.  Was  ever  history  written, 
(especially  of  events  so  remarkable)  in  so  calm  a  manner, 
and  with  so  Uttle  appearance  of  undue  excitement  of  mind  I 
Where  can  you  find  a  narration  of  so  much  apparent  sober- 
ness !  There  is  scarcely  one  note  of  exclamation  throughout 
their  writings.  No  Compositions  extant  equal  them  in  un- 
adomedness.     And  do  their  humility  and  modesty  consist 

♦  1  John  i.  1—3. 
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with  enthusiasm  i  They  were  disposed  to  incredulity.  How 
^'  slow  of  heart  to  belieye^^  the  resurrection  of  their  Master, 
when  proof  after  proof  was  afforded  them  !  And  how  un- 
reservedly do  they  record  their  own  infirmities,  aU  which  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  enthusiasm  ! 

I  allege  too,  the  excellency  of  their  characters.  Their  whole 
lives  prove  them  to  have  been  men  of  plain  integrity.  If 
they  had  not  been,  they  would  surely  have  kept  back  what 
reflected  so  much  on  themselves ; 

**  Unaak'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice. 
Starving  their  gains,  and  martyrdom  their  price."* 

I  allege  once  more,  the  confirmation  of  their  records  by 
ordinances  and  commemorations.  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
Supper  are,  as  continually  celebrated  from  age  to  age,  facts 
Mrhich  confirm  the  truth  of  the  gospel  narrative.  And 
especially  is  the  observance  *oi  the  first  day  of  the  week  a 
memorial  of  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Then,  lastly,  the  circiMnstances  of  the  histories  coincide 
with  declarations  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  authors.  Many  of 
the  events  are  actually  recorded  by  these  authors,  and  were 
constantly  appealed  to  by  the  Christians  in  their  early  dis- 
putations. Tacitus,  for  example,  has  these  words,  ^^  the 
author  of  that  sect  was  Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
was  punished  with  death  as  a  criminal  by  the  procurator 
Pontius  Pilate.'^t 

Even  the  main  opponents  of  Christianity  have  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  Thus  Hobbes,  acknowledges  that  '^  they  are  as 
ancient  as  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  that  they  were 
written  by  persons  who  lived  in  those  times,  some  of  whom 
saw  the  things  which  they  relate ;  . .  and  that  he  sees  no 
reason  to  doubt,  but  that  as  we  have  them,  they  are  the  trus 

•  Dryden. 

t  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  qui  Tiberio  imperanie  per  procura- 
torein  Poutium  Pilatum  supplicio  aftectus  erat.** — Annals  L\b.  xv.  cap.  44. 
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registers  of  those  things  which  were  clone  and  mid  by  the 
prophets  and  apostles.*"*  He  adds,  too,  that  "  he  is  per- 
suaded the  ecclesiactics  did  not  falsify  the  Scriptures,  because 
if  they  had  had  an  intention  so  to  do,  they  would  surely  have 
made  them  more  favourable  to  their  power  over  Christian 
princes  and  civil  sovereignty  than  they  are/'-f-  Mr.  Chubb 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke  have  made  similar  admissions ;  indeed, 
Chubb  has  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  that  Christ's  mission 
must  have  been  divine.} 

Only  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  could  have  extorted 
such  confessions  from  men  of  learning  who  devoted  them- 
selves so  fully  to  the  depreciation  of  Christianity. 

It  has  been  asked.  But  have  we  the  same  New  Testament 
now  as  was  at  first  written  ?  I  answer,  that  we  have.  If 
not,  when  was  the  alteration  made  i  Suppose  any  one  was 
now  to  endeavour  to  pass  off  a  counterfeit  book  as  the  work 
of  one  of  the  apostles,  what  would  be  his  success  I  And  can 
we  imagine  a  time  when  the  task  would  not  have  been  almost 
alike  impossible  i  During  the  life-time  of  the  writers  the  diffi- 
culty would  have  been  far  greater ;  and  after  the  versions, 
harmonies,  commentaries,  and  catalogues,  it  would  have  been 
literally  impracticable.  The  agreement  of  manuscripts  proves 
the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  writings.  The  MSS. 
of  the  New  Testament  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of 
any  other  book.  Some  years  since,  394  MSS.  of  the  entire 
volume,  or  of  parts,  had  been  collated ;  and  Bishop  Marsh 
has  published  a  critical  description  of  469.§ 

The  Alexandrine  MS.  is  referred  to  as  early  a  date  as  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  with  this,  the  Vatican 
MS.contends  t  he  palm  of  antiquity.  The  MSS.  generally, 
were  written  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  world.    And 

•  Leviathan,  p.  204.  ,  +  Ibid,  p.  203. 

t  ChubVs  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  41— 43,  compared  with  p.  394 
—396.    Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  91.  4to.  edit. 

§  In  this  number  are  not  included  the  very  numerous  Manuscripts  of 
the  Vulgate. 
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in  all  essential  points  they  agreo.  Much,  indeed,  has  been 
made  of  the  30,000  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament, 
collected  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  of  the  150,000  which  Griesbach's 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  said  to  contain. 
And,  indeed,  to  the  unlearned  hearer,  such  a  circumstance 
does  seem  very  startling.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
these  various  readings  consists  of  the  most  palpable  errors  of 
transcribers,  which  must  necessarily  occur  (except  miracle 
had  been  wrought),  in  the  copying  out,  by  hand,  of  so  large 
a  book.  The  remaining  diflferences  are  almost  entirely  of 
the  minutest  character, — ^an  alteration  of  a  single  letter,  the 
omission  or  insertion  of  a  Greek  particle,  a  variation  in 
spelling  or  the  like,  none  of  which  could  even  be  made 
apparent  in  a  translation  ;  and  but  for  the  great  precision  of 
critics,  would  really  have  never  been  noticed  at  all.  To 
carry  criticism  so  far  upon  any  classic  author,  would  be 
censured  as  needless  and  trifling.  But  its  application  to  the 
New  Testament  has  given  us  a  text  more  critically  correct, 
and  more  satisfactorily  perfect  than  that  of  any  other 
ancient  book.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  not  one 
single  doctrine  or  precept  of  Christianity  is  affected  by  these 
variations.  The  general  integrity  of  the  received  text,  is 
shown  by  the  vast  number  of  volumes  which  have  issued 
forth,  with  reference  to  the  one  celebrated  disputed  verse  of 
the  Witnesses.  And  the  character  of  the  Greek  language 
with  its  almost  endless  inflexions  of  voices,  and  moods, 
and  tenses,  and  numbers,  and  persons,  together  with  its 
varioas  dialects,  tends  to  make  minute  disagreement  of 
MSS.  almost  certain,  one  single  word  being  often  suscep- 
tible of  many  hundreds  of  variations.  The  quotations  in. 
the  early  fathers,  too,  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  text. 
From  the  works  of  Origen  alone,  nearly  the  entire  New 
Testament  may  be  gleaned.  The  ancient  versions  also  agree. 
The  vast  number  of  MSS.  has,  in  itself,  occasioned  the  mul- 
tiplication of  minute  disagreements.     "  Of  those  books  which 
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were  the  most  frequently  copied,  in  all  periods  of  time,  and 
in  different  comitries,  the  number  of  various  readings  is  ths 
greatest ;  and  yet  the  settlement  of  the  true  or  genuine 
reading,  in  each  instance,  is  the  easiest^  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  copies,  each  one  being  a  kind  of  check  upon  the 
other.  For  example,  the  writings  of  Terence,  those  of  Horace, 
and  some  of  Gicero^s  are  in  the  best-evidenced  state  of 
purity,  because  the  number  of  old  manuscript  copies,  and 
consequently  of  various  readings,  is  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  other  classics.  On  the  other  hand,  when  very 
few  MSS.  of  a  work  are  known  to  exist,  the  variations  are, 
indeed,  few ;  but  obscurities  and  difficulties  attach  to  the  text 
which  criticism  cannot  remove,  except,  in  some  instances,  by 
the  adventurous  hand  of  conjecture.  This  is  the  case  with 
th^  writings,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  of  Paterculus, 
Hesychius,  and  some  others.'"**  So  that  the  multitude  of 
various  readings  is  positively  advantageous,  so  far  as  it  is  a' 
necessary  consequence  of  very  full  authority  of  documents  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  more  numerous  these  are,  their  indi- 
vidual importance  is  lessened.'f' 

It  is  scjwcely  necessary  to  proceed  further,  in  vindication 
of  the  general  accuracy  of  our  translation.  The  circumstance 
that  all  parties  abide  by  it,  alone  establishes  its  fairness  ;  and 
the  skill  and  character  of  the  translators,  with  the  great 
labour  expended  on  it,  are  sufficient  to  give  confidence.  The 
testimony  of  every  competent  person  will  confirm  the 
statement. 

The  truly  important  consideration,  then,  now  remains. 
Is  the  New  Testament  of  divine  authorfty  ?  If  it  be  a 
revelation  from  God,  of  course,  it  must  be  so.  This,  then,  is 
now  to  be  inquired  into.  The  writers^  who  have  been  proved 
to  he  credible  men^  in  their  writings^  which  have  been  proved  to 

*  Dr,  Pye  Smith's  Answer  tx)  Rev.  Robert  Taylor's  Manifesto,  pp.  20,  21. 
12mo.  edit, 
f  Appendix,  Note  II. 
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be  genuine^  affirm  this  explicitly.  Can  it,  then,  be  denied  i 
How  can  it  be  denied,  if  what  has  abeadj  been  proved  be 
admitted?  If  the  writers  are  credible,  and  their  writings 
genuine,  it  follows,  as  a  necessar^^  conclusion  from  the 
premises,  that  their  own  declarations  are  true.  The  logical 
syllogism  will  be  found  to  be  without  a  flaw.  Only  grant 
the  premises,  and  you  cannot  deny  the  conclusion.  I  abide, 
then,  by  their  own  affirmations.;  and  they  are  these: — 
"  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Grod.'*''*  "I  certify 
you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel,  which  was  preached  of  me, 
is.  not  after  man ;  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  nor 
was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.'^-f" 
'^  Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man^s 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."} 
'^  He  that  despiseth,  dcspiseth  not  man,  but  God,  who  hath 
also  given  unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit.'"§  "  The  revelation 
which  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets 
by  the  Spirit.^^||  Of  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament, 
there  is,  too,  unbroken  testimony. 

But  there  is  other  evidence  by  which  we  may  arrive  p.t 
this  truth.  Inspiration  is  clearly  possible;  how  ought 
it  to  be  proved  that  it  existed  in  the.  sacred  writers?  I 
answer,  that  as  the  existence  of  any  power  is  demonstrated 
by  its  operations,  so  the  possession  of  a  supernatural  power 
is  evidenced  by  the  performance  of  supernatural  works, 
and  the  possession  of  supernatural  knowledge  by  the  revela- 
tion of  supernatural  intelligence.  And  we  have  precisely 
what  the  faet  requires  as  its  legitimate  proof.  Miracle  is 
the  performance  of  supeniatural  works;  and  prophecy 
is  the  revelation  of  supernatural  intelligence.  On  these 
two  proofs,  then,  I  rest,  in  addition^  the  fact  to  be 
substantiated. 

And   to  begin    with  miracles.      To    ask  whether  the 

♦  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  f  Gal.  i.  11, 12.  t  2  Cor.  ii.  13. 

t  1  Thes.  iv.  8.  ||  Ephes.  iii.  5. 
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wonderful  actions  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings  a<>- 
toallj  occurred,  is  to  move  again  the  question  which  has 
been  just  determined.  If  the  books  are  genuine  and 
authentic,  and  if  the  writers  are  credible,  the  events  re- 
corded did  take  place.  And  were  not  many  of  these  actions 
miracles?  Of  this  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  If 
the  actions  were  actually  performed,  nothing  less  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  them,  than  that  they  were  miraculous.  The  laws 
of  nature  were  suspended.  The  eyents  were  evidently 
regarded  as  superhuman,  and  they  were  performed  in  tes- 
timony of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  truths  taught.  Chris- 
tianity was  founded  by  miracle.  And  the  miracles  of  its 
Divine  founder  were  unexampled  in  their  number,  their  great- 
ness, and  their  benevolence. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  human  testimony  is  fallible. 
As  well  might  a  man  enter  a  court  of  justice,  and  when  after 
careful  examination,  a  jury  have  returned  their  verdict  upon 
the  testimony  of  numerous  credible  witnesses  to  a  certain 
fact,  insinuate  such  a  general  truism. 

Equally  inadmissible  is  the  plea  that  miracles  are  contrary 
to  experience.  ^'  An  eastern  king,  when  a  Dutch  ambas- 
sador, told  him  that  water  congealed  in  Holland,  and  bore 
men,  and  horses,  and  waggons,  replied  in  anger,  it  is  false, 
and  impossible,  for  no  such  thing  was  ever  seen  in  Siam.**^* 
Yet  the  freezing  of  water  in  Holland  was  in  every  respect  as 
susceptible  of  proof  as  the  flowing  of  water  in  Siam.  Miracles 
are  in  the  same  manner,  in  every  respect,  as  susceptible  of 
proof  as  ordinary  events.  The  eastern  king  forgot  that  his 
experience  was  not  the  experience  of  all  other  men,  in  other 
places,  mi  at  other  times.  The  idea  of  the  proof  of  miracles 
being  impossible,  is  perfectly  absurd.  All  that  any  man  is 
entitled  to  require  is  sufficient  evidence.  And  this  is  already 
possessed.  No  event  ever  occurred  which  has  to  suppprt  it, 
anything  at  all  approaching  to  the  evidence  which  exists  for 

^      *  Bogue's  Essay,  p.  145« 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ,  a  miracle  on  which  the  Christian 
faith  hinges,  and  with  which  it  mndt  stand  or  fall.  Nor  does 
process  of  time  weaken  the  proof,  since  the  testimony  is  not 
the  uncertain  one  of  oral  tradition,  but  the  sure  one  of 
written  document. 

No  false  religion  has  ever  substantiate  such  a  claim.  Let 
Socialists  work  miracles  in  support  of  the  truth  of  their  new 
opinions,  and  I  shall  consider  myself  bound  immediately  to 
receive  them  as  from  God.  For  I  will  rest  on  firm  evidence, 
WHEBEVER  IT  LANDi^  ME.  But  uo  othcr  systcm  but  the 
Christian,  and  the  Jewish  before  it,  of  which  it  was  the  conf 
summation,  ever  had  these  credentials  of  its  divinity.  Ma- 
hommedism  was  set  up,  professedly  disclaiming  such  a  proof 
of  its  heavenly  origin.  Nor  can  the  pretensions  to  miracles 
by  other  systems  ever  be  substantiated.  They  shrink  from 
exposing  their  proofs  to  the  light,  because  they  well  know 
that  thev  cannot  for  an  instant  bear  it.  No  sooner  would  its 
beams  shine  upon  them,  than  they  would  crumble  into  dust.* 

But  the  strongest  of  all  arguments  for  the  Divine  authority 
of  any  book  is  prophecy;  A  book  must  be  from  God,  which 
foretels  correctly  and  minutely  the  great  leading  evenfts  which 
happen  in  the  world  long  before  their  accomplishment.  He 
who  thus  writes,  shows  that  he  writes  with  knowledge 
above  his  own.  What  stronger  proof  can  he  give,  that  hn 
pen  is  guided  by  a  Divine  hand  ?  Prophecy  is,  in  fact^  a 
miracle,  the  testimony  of  which  is  in  itself.  The  prophecies 
of  the  New  Testament  are  neither  so  numerous,  nor  so 
generally  fulfilled,  as  to  afford  so  multiplied  an  evidence  as 
exists  in  the  Old  Testament,  large  portions  of  which  are  wholly 
and  strictly  prophetical.     But  the  prophecies  of  the  New 


*^  I  am  well  aware  that  false  systems  have  made  prehensions  to  miracles, 
l)at  I  have  never  met  with  one  case,  in  which  the  testimony  has  not  failed 
in  some  material  point  on  examination.  Some  of  the  alleged  miracles  most 
prominently  put  forth,  are  inquired  into,  and  disproved  by  the  Rev.  T.H.Home, 
in  -his  very  valuable  Intiroduetion  to  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  303—313. 
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Testament  are  jet  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  inspira* 
tion  of  its  writers.  Christ,  for  example,  foretold  previously 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  events,  his  own  sufferings, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  with  an  enumeration  of 
many  particular  attending  them,  which  were  exceedingly 
unlikely  to  happen.  He  st-ated  in  clear  terms,  that  one  of 
the  twelve  disciples  should  betray  him,*  that  the  others 
would  forsake  him  and  flee,f  that  Peter  would  deny  him,:^ 
the  place  where,§  and  the  persons  by  whom  he  should  suffer ;  || 
that  he  should  be  mocked,ir  and  crucified,*  *  and  his  appear^ 
ance  to  his  disciples,  between  his  resurrection  and  his  ascen^ 
Bion.ff 

Christ  prophecied  also  the  speedy  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  stated  many  particulars  which  would  occur. 
To  an  incidental  observation,  the  prophecy  was  an  unpre- 
meditated answer,  '*•  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones,  and 
what  buiklings  are  here,^^  said  they.  ^^  Verily,  I  say  unto 
yom,"  he  rejoined,  '*  the  days  will  come,  in  the  which  there 
shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down.^^  Here  was  a  statement  of  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  calamity.  And  yet,  no  fact  could 
be  more  improbable  at  the  time,  for  the  Jews  were  in 
perfect  peace,  and  enjoyed  the  powerful  protection  of  the 
Boman  empire,  then  in  the  height  of  its  power.  The  temple^ 
too,  was  massive  and  strong,  the  glory  of  the  Jews.  Herod 
had  employed  upon  it  for  forty-six  years,  163,300  workmen. 
Its  area  was  750  square  feet.     The  height  of  its  tower  was 

*  J^n  yi.  70,  71  ;  xiii.  10, 11,  21,  26 ;  Matt  xxvi.  21,  46 ;  Liike  xui.  21: 

\  Mark  xv.  27  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  31. 

{  Luke  xxi.  31,  32;  John  xiii.  38;  Matt.  xxvi.  34;  Luke  xxii.  34; 
Msrk  xiv.  30. 

§  Matt.  xvi.  31 ;  Luke  ix.  31 ;  xiii.  31,  33 ;  xviii.  31 ;  Matt.  ix.  18. 

it  Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  Mark  vui.  31 ;  Luke  ix.  22  ;  Matt.  xvii.  12  ;  Mark  x.  33 ; 
Lidie  xviii.  31,  32;  Mark  x.  33;  Matt.  xx.  19. 

f  Mark  ix.  12 ;  Luke  xviii.  32  ;  Mark  x.  34. 

♦♦  John  iii.  14 ;  xii.  32  ;  xiii.  28  ;  Matt.  iu.  19. 

ft  John  xvi.  16—22  ;  Matt.  xxi.  32  ;  Mark  xiv.  28. 
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about  800  feet  from  ita  base.     Its  stones  were  of  the  finest 

• 

marble,  and  the  size  of  some  of  them  not  less  than  sixty-five 
feet  in  length,  eight  in  height,  and  ten  in  width.  And  yet, 
as  foretold,  not  one  stone  remained  upon  another,  but  its  very 
foundations  were  dug  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The 
presages  of  the  event  were  also  declared — '^  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars,  famines  and  earthquakes,^^  with  very  many  other 
particulars — all  which  received  a  plain  fulfilment.  The  excess 
of  tribulation  in  the  siege,  is  moreover  referred  to,  ''  such  as 
was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which  God  created, 
unto  this  time ;  no,  nor  ever  shall  be."*^  Nor  does  history 
furnish  a  parallel  to  the  miseries  then  suffered  by  the  Jews. 
^^  If  the  misfortunes,^^  writes  Josephus,  in  relating  the  event 
''  of  all  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  were  compared  with 
those  of  the  Jews,  they  would  appear  much  inferior.''  The 
truth  of  such  a  prophecy  may  be  estimated,  when  it  is  stated 
to  you,  that  in  the  siege,  there  perished  1,357,660  persons, 
97,000  were  taken  prisoners,  and  famine  excited  others  to  a 
state  of  frenzy,  even  to  the  mother's  slaying  of  her  own 
suckling  child  for  food.  Eleven  thousand  perished  for  want ; 
and  of  the  rest,  most  were  sold  for  slaves,  or  distributed 
throughout  the  Roman  provinces,  to  be  destroyed  in  their 
theatres  by  the  sword,  or  by  wild  beasts.  The  exhortation 
of  Christ  was,  that  ^'  all  who  were  in  Judea,  should  flee  to 
the  mountains ;"  and  history  records  the  preservation  of  all 
who  adopted  such  a  course.  It  is  further  foretold,  that  round 
the  whole  city  should  its  enemies  '^  cast  a  trench,"  which  was 
the  very  course  pursued  by  Titus,  though  with  reluctance. 
Then  the  time  of  the  destruction  was  marked  out — "  Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till 
all  these  things  be  fulfilled;"  and  in  about  forty  years 
they  did  all  transpire.  The  prophecy  then  declares,  that 
^^  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles."  Is  it 
not  so  to  this  day  ?  And  to  complete  the  whole,  it  is  added 
of  the  Jews  themselves,  "  and  they  shall  be  led  captive  into 
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all  nations."  Have  they  not  been  so  I  and  vraa  ever  before  or 
since  80  strange  and  continued  a  circumstance  as  this,  which 
has  befallen  the  Jews  i  Who,  too,  is  the  historian,  who 
records  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  i  A  friend  or  a  foe  to 
the  claims  of  Christ?  Josephus  is  the  individual,  and 
the  narration  is  given  by  him,  more  minutely  circumstantial, 
and  more  difiiisive  in  detail,  than  the  account  of  any  siege 
which  remains  on  record,  in  any  ancient  history.  The  his- 
torian was,  too,  an  eye-witness,  being  a  distinguished  general 
in  the  army.  Not  a  few  of  the  circumstances  are,  also,  re- 
lated by  Tacitus,  Philo  Stratus,  and  Dion  Cassius ;  while 
the  splendid  arch,  which  was  erected  at  Rome,  in  honour 
of  the  triumphs  of  Titus,  remains  to  the  present  day,  which 
bears  on  it  the  inscription,  '^  Titus  has  subdued  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  all  other 
generals,  kings,  and  nations,  had  either  never  tried,  or  tried 
in  vain.'^  The  three  evangelists,  who  wrote  the  prophecy, 
were  dead  before  the  event ;  and  He  who  uttered  it  had  been 
crucified.  The  gospels  containing  the  prediction,  had  been 
circulated.  For  all  these  facts,  proofs,  quite  conclusive,  can 
be  brought.  Who  else,  then,  could  guide  the  pen  of  New 
Testament  writers,  but  that  God  who  ^^knoweth  the  end 
from   the  beginning  ?'* 

Did  time  allow,  I  could  examine  other  prophecies, 
and  the  result  would  be  the  same;  but  I  forbear, 
although  the  New  Testament  contains  a  systematic  and 
chronological  prophecy  of  all  the  great  events  which  have 
yet  befallen  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the  days  of  its 
founder,  or  which  shall  yet  befall  it  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
prophecies  of  the  apostles  seem,  indeed,  fuller  and  more  ex- 
tended; than  even  those  of  their  Master.  Those  which  refer 
to  Borne,  might  especially  be  adduced.  But  I  am  satisfied  to 
rest  my  case  on  what  has  been  already  adduced ;  and  I  contend, 
that  I  have  proved  the  Divine  authority  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  if  that,  then  the  Divine  authority  of  the  entire 
Bible. 
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Against  all  this  mass  of  positive  evidence,  there  is  urged 
on  the  other  side,  no  positivb  evidence  whatever. 

But  it  may  yet,  after  every  proof,  be  said  in  objection, 
that  the  evidence  is,  after  all,  not  such,  as  irresistibly  to  lead 
to  the  reception  of  the  tmtb  which  it  is  intended  to  establish. 
It  is  granted  that  it  is  not ;  nor  would  it  be  proper  that  it 
should  be.  If  it  were,  I  ask  not,  where  would  be  the  room 
for  the  exercise  of  man'^s  voluntary  powers,  a  question  which 
the  system  of  the  Socialists  will  not  allow  me  to  urge ;  nor  do 
I  press  the  question,  conclusive  as  it  would  be  to  others,  how 
could  it  consist  with  a  state  of  probation  and  trial  I  But  I 
am  entitled  to  ask,  would  it  be  in  accordance  with  what  is 
required  by  man  in  other  matters  I  And  how  is  irresistible 
proof  to  be  given !  Where  is  the  evidence  against  which 
there  would  be  nothing  alleged?  There  is,  rest  assured, 
truth  in  the  declaration  of  the  New  Testament  itself.  ^^  If 
you  belie/ve  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  would  you 
be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.*"  The  same 
temper  of  mind  that  rejects  evidence  so  strong  in  its  cha* 
racter — so  susceptible  of  examination — so  suited  to  our 
comprehension — so  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  our  minds — ^and  so  abundant  in  degree,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, MUCH  MOBS  reject  evidence  of  a  more  uncommon, 
and  sacred,  and  supernatural  order.  And  would  that  be  true 
obedience  which  should  be  produced  by  a  sort  of  mechanical 
force }  Is  it  the  obedience  with  which  you  would  be  pleased 
towards  yourselves  from  your  own  children !  At  all  events, 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  towards  man,  would  not  be  a  course 
of  proceeding  suited  to  a  rational  and  reasonable  creature ! 
Has  Socialism  either  irresistible  evidence  to  adduce  of  its 
truth !  Is  mere  speculation,  against  a  mass  of  positive  tsict 
so  mighty  irresistible  ?  Is  it  so  irresistible  a  circumstance, 
that  every  man  cannot  but  receive  it  as  an  axiom,  and  a  self- 
evident  truth,  that  the  old  immoral  world  is  composed  only  of 
madmen,  in  a  state  of  entire  insanity ;  and  that  unerring 
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trath  is  in  your  New  Moral  World  alone  i  To  most  men,  I 
ehould  apprehend,  eueh  a  statement  k  rather  startling  and 
pepulsiye,  thsm  axiomatic  and  irresistible. 

And  how  frivolous  the  objections  against  the  contents  of 
the  New  Testament.  Have  thej  not  been  answered  a  thou- 
sand times  over  i  If  in  science  a  theorem  is  proved,  appa^ 
rent  cowtrctdictwm^  as  I  remarked  before,  are  received,  and 
are  believed  to  be  contradictions,  only  through  the  defect  of 
eur  comprehension.  Thus  it  ii^  proved,  that  an  hyperibola  con^ 
tinually  approaches,  but  never  meets  its  asymptotes.  At 
first,  and  before  the  assertion  is  considered,  a  continual 
approach,  without  a  contact,  may  strike  the  mind  as  con- 
tradictory. Yet  it  is  received  by  every  scholar,  without 
exception,  as  a  truth,  because  it  is  proved :  and  further 
investigation  and  consideraliion  remove  the  difficulty,  which 
it  is  afterwards  apparent,  that  ignorance  only  made.  Is  it 
objected  that  the  accordance  of  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  that  used  in  every  book,  and  in  all  societies  of 
men,  in  ancient  and  simple  times,  is  gross  for  the  present 
refined  state  of  society  I  If  it  did  not  accord  with  the  Ian- 
gttf^e  of  the  times  in  whi<^  it  was  written,  this  might  be 
alleged  against  it  as  an  evidence,  that  it  was  not  written 
then;  nor  does  it,  in  fact,  exist  in  the  New  Testament 
^written  later.  It  has,  too,  to  be  proved  by  the  objector, 
(and  this  he  never  can  do)  that  modem  refinement  of  lan- 
guage is  right,  and  ancient  simplicity  wrong.  The  fact  is, 
that  contradictions,  and  undisguised  simplicities  of  external 
49ymbols,  and  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures  are  ^tual  evi-^ 
dences  that  the  Scriptures  have  for  their  author,  that  same 
Ood,  to  whose  works  precisely  the  same  objections  would 
apply.  The  accordance  betweeQ  the  one  and  the  other,  only 
shows  that  they  have  one  original.  The  Socialist,  to  be 
isonsistent,  ought  to  deny  nature  as  well  as  the  New  Tes<- 
tament,  since  nature  lias  apparent  contradidLions,  and 
apparent  crossnesses,  and  apparent  difficulties,   of  exactly 
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the  flame  character.  And  it  is  al^o  a  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  New  Testament,  that  after  1800  years, 
nothing  more  solid,  nothing  more  tangible,  nothing  at 
all  resting  upon  facts,  should  be  substantiated  against 
it.  Nay,  the  Socialist  himself,  by  his  conduct,  tends  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  which  pro- 
phesied, that  ^^  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days,  scoffers  r'* 
and  though  I  would  not  use  a  term  unjustly  as  applicable  to 
any  class  of  human  creatures,  I  am  yet  bound  to  say  it 
with  respect,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  truth,  that  the  term  is  too 
applicable  to  the  palpably  unseemly  ridicule  and  derision, 
with  which  Socialists  enter  into  the  discussion  at  their  halls 
of  science,  of  a  subject  so  grave,  and  sacred,  and  important, 
as  that  of  whether  the  Bible  be  of  Divine  authority .f 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  matter  of  fact  be  as  I  have 
stated,  on  what  principle  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  a 
system  so  well  supported  in  its  Divine  origin  by  external 
evidence,  should  be  rejected,  while  a  system,  not  making  even 
pretension  to  a  Divine  original,  and  possessing  no  external 
evidence  whatever  of  the  same,  is  embraced  i  What  solution 
can  be  given  of  such  an  absurdity  ?  The  Scriptures  them- 
selves resolve  the  difficulty.  It  is,  as  they  inform  us,  because 
the  principles  of  Christianity  are  unpalatable  to  a  fallen  mind, 
while  the  principles  of  Socialism  are  in  accordance  with  it. 
It  is  because  the  pride  of  man  revolts  at  the  discovery  which 
the  Scriptures  make  of  his  depravity  ;  and  because  the  pride 
of  man  is  offended  at  the  revelation,  that  he  has  not  ability 
of  himself  to  effect  his  own  reconciliation  with  God ;  and 
because  the  pride  of  man  is  opposed  to  the  necessity  of 
trusting  his  eternal  interests  to  the  merits  of  another^s 
sacrifice.  And  it  is,  because  the  depravity  of  man  is  averse 
to  the  strictness  of  Christianity's  holiness ;  and  because  the 
depravity  of  man  shrinks  from  self-denial  and  sacrifice  for 
Christ's  sake;   and  because  the  depravity  of  man   prefers 

♦  2  Peter  iii.  3.  f  Note  III.     Appendix. 
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to  cast  off  restraint,  and  live  in  accordance  with  its  own 
desires.  It  is  easy  enough  to  suppose  that  men  will  be 
enemies  to  the  Bible,  if  they  find  the  Bible  to  be  an  enemy 
to  them.  An  old  proverb  states,  that  ^'  none  are  so  blind, 
as  they  who  will  not  see  ;'^  and  another  proverb  with  equal 
truth  states,  ^'  what  a  man  vrishes,  he  easily  believes.''^  In 
receiving  Christianity,  its  evidences  have  to  surmount  the 
opposition  natural  to  us  all  against  its  purity ;  but  in  reject* 
ing  it,  the  passions  and  lusts  of  man  surmount  the  force  of 
its  evidences.  To  object  against  the  contents  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  to  object'  against  what .  the  New  Testament 
itself  declares,  will  necessarily  be  offensive  to  fallen  creatures. 
This,  then,  is  nothing  to  the  point.  But  to  object  against  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  is  what  the  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity has  not  dared  to  do ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  in  which 
every  Christian  may  truly  glory,  that  our  standard  books  of 
evidences,  have  scarcely  even  been  pretended  to  be  answered. 
Who  has  even  tried  to  controvert  Paley,  or  Porteus,  or 
West,  or  Lyttleton !  An  infidel  pen  has  scarcely  yet  been 
raised  for  even  such  an  endeavour.  Christianity  may  be  said 
to  have  proved  its  authority,  and  its  enemies  to  this  day  have 
been  speechless  against  it.  No  one  has  ventured  into  the 
field  with  us,  when  we  have  come  to  proofs.  In  this  circum- 
stance then  we  are  entitled  to  triumph.* 

I  cannot,  however,  leave  the  question  here.     But  I  appeal 
to  you,  that  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  tlie  evidence  for 


*  The  only  exception  which  I  remember  is,  that  of  Taylor,  who,  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  since,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  asserted, 
that  Christianity  had  neither  external  nor  internal  evidence.  To  this,  an 
answer  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  who  proved  him  to  have 
literally  fabricated  his  evidences,  than  which  as  the  Dr.  justly  remarks — ^*  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  flagrant  instance  of  the  utterance  of 
audacious  falsehood  ;"  and  whose  assertions  he  proves  by  careful  examination 
of  them  separately,  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  ''  a  mass  partly  of  shameful 
misrepresentations,  and  partly  of  downright  falsehoods."  Any  man  in  such  a 
way  may  pretend  to  refute  evidence,  but  it  is  only  to  the  fuller  exposure  of 
the  weakness  of  his  own  cause. 
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the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  is  the  greatness  of  the 
risk  of  denying  it.  Sappose  even  that  Socialism  be  true, 
what  do  I  lose  by  Hot  embracing  its  system!  I  already  enjoy  a 
happiness  of  which  I  knew  nothing  till  I  became  a  Christian. 
The  utmost  that  I  can  gain  then,  is,  an  increase  of  happiness, 
it  may  be  for  a  year,  it  may  be  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  or 
it  may  be  for  twice,  or  even  thrice  that  period.  But  it  can- 
not be  for  a  longer  period.  I  die  and  my  happiness  ceases. 
I  may^  should  I  become  a  Socialist  to-night,  lose  all  my  in- 
creased happiness,  even  before  to-morrow's  sun  arises.  At 
the  best,  my  gain  will  be  small,  and  my  loss  immense,  for  I 
shall  lose  my  prospect  of  an  immortality  of  bliss  without 
alloy.  For  a  fleeting  increase  of  pleasure,  mingled  with  many 
sorrows,  if  I  relinquish  the  Bible,  I  shall  have  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  never-ending  delight  of  the  purest  character — a 
hope  which  not  only  assures  itself  of  ^^fw^wrt  enjoyment  of 
good,  but  which  gilds  with  the  lustre  of  its  anticipations  the 
present  scene,  and  transforms  a  troubled  earth  into  an  expected 
heaven.  The  bargain  is  a  hard  one.  I  shall  have  to  pay  too 
dearly  for  what  I  purchase.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
Christianity  be  true,  on  the  bare  suppoiition  that  the  Bible 
be  the  word  of  God ;  on  the  mere  possibUity  of  its  evidences 
being  substantiated,  what  shall  eternity  be  to  me  if  I  reject 
it!  As  a  Christian,  I  can  lose  nothing,  if  Socialism  be  true; 
but  as  a  Socialist,  I  should  lose  everything,  if  Christianity  be 
true.  I  am,  therefore,  as  a  Christian,  at  all  events,  on  the  safe 
side.  And  surely,  after  all  the  evidences  of  its  truth  which  have 
been  adduced,  it  must  be  admitted,  Christianity  may  pbb- 
CHANCE  be  true.  Even  on  this  ground,  then,  he  is  the  happy 
man  who  receives  it.  Yes,  and  even  if  it  be  positively  false. 
For  in  that  case  his  delusion,  during  life,  will  give  him  peace 
and  support,  and  at  death  he  will  be  in  as  good  a  situation 
as  a  Socialist.  But  if  there  be  but  the  shadow  of  a  prospect^ 
that  the  Bible  declares  a  truth,  when  it  declares  this  life  to 
be  one  of  probation,  to  foe  succeeded  by  a  judgment,  and  bliss, 
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or  woe  through  immortality;  even  in  that  case  [if  Christianity 
had  only  the  remotest  chance  of  its  truth]  as  a  rational  man, 
ought  the  Socialist  to  abide  by  Christianity,  lest  perchance 
ONLY,  he  have  ever  to  rue  the  day  of  its  rejection ;  and  lest 
at  the  judgment*  he  find  the  mistake  to  be  irreparable, 
and  attended  with  consequences  so  disastrous,  that  all  the 
aggregate  calamities  of  all  mankind  on  earth,  shall  be  less 
than  the  indimdudl  consequences  to  himself  alone. 

*  I  mig^t  perhaps  have  referred  to  a  day  not  so  distant — ^the  closing  hours 
of  the  present  life.  At  all  events  a  ooruideroble  number  of  disbelievers  in 
Christianity,  when  the  awfal  and  irretrievable  experiment  of  the  truth  of  their 
principles  is  abont  to  be  made,  and  they  are  abont  to  prove  in  their  own  expe- 
rience whether  or  not  there  is  an  hereafter  after  death,  have  silently  indicated, 
or  in  load  agonies  proclaimed,  a  total  change  in  their  opinions.  They  have 
then  paid  homage  to  that  trath  which  before  they  had  scorned.  But  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  an  individual  at  such  a  time  regretting  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  recanting  his  faith,  repenting  of  his  obedience,  or  lamenting  that  he 
had  not  lived  a  Disbeliever  in  Divine  Revelation.  Such  a  fact  alone  speaks 
volumes.  And  if  the  Socialist  refuses  to  follow  me  in  my  argument  to  the 
day  of  judgment,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  sceptical ;  to  the  day  of 
death  I  may  require  him  to  follow  me,  for  the  sure  arrival  of  this  he  admits. 
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NOTE  I.    (Page  16.) 

**  Even  thus  hasty  review  of  the  series  of  the  Christian  Evidences  is 
sufficient,  to  prove  that  it  comprises  every  species  of  written  testimony 
which  history  knows  of.  And  we  have  seen  that  this  body  of  evidence 
is  especially  abundant  in  that  very  kind  of  composition,  which  ranks 
highest  among  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  remote  facts. 
And,  if  the  light  of  testimony  shines  thus  clearly  and  fully,  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  Christian  history,  so  likewise  is  there  a  broad 
day-light  of  evidence  on  all  sides  of  this  series  of  events.  Few  per- 
sons, perhaps,  ^ive  due  attention  to  the  relative  position  of  the  Chris- 
tian history,  which  stands  upon  the  very  point  of  intersection  where 
three  distinct  lines  of  history  meet ;  namely,  the  Jewish,  the  Grecian, 
and  the  Roman.  These  tnree  bodies  of  ancient  literatui'e,  alone, 
have  descended,  by  an  uninterrupted  channel  of  transmission,  to 
modem  times ;  and  these  three,  by  a  most  extraordinary  combination 
of  circumstances,  were  brought  together  to  elucidate  the  OrigiruUion  of 
Christianity,  If  upon  the  Broad  iield  of  history  there  rests  the  com- 
mon light  of  day,  upon  that  spot  where  a  new  religion  was  given  to 
man  there  shines  the  intensitv  of  a  concentrated  brightness.  Well 
might  the  first  teachers  make  the  challenge,  **  We  are  not  of  the  nighty 
but  of  the  day  !"  Well  might  the  Founder  himself,  in  bringing  his 
doctrine  to  the  earth,  affirm,  ^'  He  that  doeth  truth  conieth  to  the 
light:'* 

A  somewhat  analogous  passage  from  the  same  author,  in  another 
work,  is  as  follows  : — 

^'  As  an  historical  question,  Christianity  is  distinguished  from 
others  of  a  like  natui'e  by  nothing,  unless  it  be  the  multiplicity  and 
the  force  of  the  evidence  it  presents.  To  ask,  therefore,  for  proof  of 
the  £su;ts  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  to  leave  the  events  of  tne  same 
times  unquestioned  and  unexamined,  is  an  impertinence  which  the 
advocates  of  Christianity  should  never  submit  to,  much  less  encou- 
rage, by  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  that  the  evidence  in  the  one  case 
needs  some  sort  of  candour,  or  of  easiness,  or  of  willingness  to  be  per- 
suaded, which  is  not  asked  by  the  other.  The  Gospels  demand  a 
Verdict  etccording  to  the  Evidence^  in  a  firmer  tone  than  any  other 
ancient  histories  that  can  be  put  to  the  bar  of  common  sense.  From 
those  who  are  convinced  of  its  truth,  Christianity  does  indeed  ask  the 
surrender  of  assent  to  whatever  it  reveals  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
unseen  world ;  but,  to  its  impugners,  it  speaks  only  of  things  obvious 
and  palpable  as  the  objects  and  occupations  of  common  life  ;  and,  in 
relation  to  matters  so  simple,  it  demands  what  cannot  be  withheld, 
the  same  assent  which  we  yield  to  the  same  proqf  in  all  other  cases. 
If  evidence  differing  not  at  all  from  that  which  is  accepted  in  similar 
cases,  and  which,  in  amount  and  validity,  would  be  thought  ten 
times  more  than  enough,  if  the  books  in  question  related  to  merely 

I  *  Isaac  Taylor's  Historical  Proof,  p.  SOO. 
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politicsi  events,  is  not  to  be  admitted  ;  if  a  verdict  is  to  be  returned 
openly  affronting  every  principle  by  which  the  course  of  human 
affairs  is  regulated,  and  the  judgments  of  men  directed,  the  true  occa- 
sion of  so  great  a  violence  should  be  placed  in  the  light.  And  no 
other  account  of  the  strange  anomaly  can  be  given  than  this,  namely, 
that  the  supposition  of  tne  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  is  the 
centre  fact  affirmed  in  these  books,  and  which  must  bear  all  the 
burden  of  the  argument,  offers  a  greater  outrage  to  reason  than  the 
rejection  of  the  clearest  and  fullest  evidence  that  history  has  ever  accu^ 
mulated.  Unless  then  it  be  thought  by  us  '  a  thing  incredible  that 
Grod  should  raise  the  dead,'  there  remains  not  even  a  pretext  for 
questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  me  proof  of 
which,  in  every  separate  part  of  it,  far  excels  that  of  the  best  authen- 
ticated historical  record  of  antiquity,*** 


NOTE  11.    (Page  31.) 


The  following  passage  from  the  great  Richard  Bentley,  is  well 
deserving  of  a  place  here,  in  corroboration  of  what  I  have  stated  : — 

'^  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  either,  a  posteriori,  all  ancient 
books,  as  well  as  the  sacred,  must  now  be  laid  aside  as  *^  uncertain  and 
precarious"  [the  terms  used  by  Collins,  on  whom  he  is  animadvert- 
^^S]  9  ^^  o^  ^^  <^y9  ^  priori,  that  all  the  transcripts  of  sacred  books 
should  have  been  privileged  against  the  common  Tate,  and  exempted 
from  all  slips  and  errors  whatever.  Which  of  these  our  writer  and 
hb  new  sect  will  close  with,  I  cannot  foresee.  There  is,  in  each  of 
them,  such  a  gust  of  the  paradox  and  the  perverse,  that  they  equally 
suit  with  a  modem  Free-thinker's  palate 

**  If  a  corrupt  line  or  dubious  reading  chances  to  intervene, 
it  does  not  darken  the  whole  context,  nor  make  an  author's 
opinion  or  his  purpose  precarious.  Terence,  for  instance,  has  as  many 
variations  as  any  book  whatever,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk :  and  yet, 
with  all  its  interpolations,  omissions,  adoltions  or  glosses,  ^choose  the 
worst  of  them  on  purpose,)  you  cannot  deface  the  contrivance  and 
plot  of  one  play  ;  no,  not  of  one  single  scene  ;  but  its  sense,  design, 
and  subserviency  to  the  last  issue  and  conclusion,  shall  be  visible  and 
plain  through  all  the  mist  of  Various  Lections.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
Saciied  Text.  Make  your  thirty  thousand  as  many  more,  if  numbers 
of  copies  can  ever  reach  that  sum.  All  the  better  to  a  knowing  and 
serious  reader,  who  is  thereby  more  richly  furnished  to  select  what  he 
sees  genuine.  But  even  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  knave  or  a  fool : 
and  yet,  with  the  most  sinistrous  and  absurd  choice,  he  shall  not 
extinguish  the  light  of  any  one  chapter,  nor  so  disguise  Christianity 
but  that  every  feature  of  it  will  still  be  the  same. 

*^  And  this  has  already  prevented  the  last  shift  and  objection,  that 
Sacred  Books,  at  least  books  imposed  upon  the  world  as  Divine  laws 
and  revelations,  should  have  been  exempted  from  the  injuries  of  time, 
imd  secured  from  the  least  change.  For  what  need  of  that  perpetual 
miracle,  if,  with  all  the  present  cnanges,  the  whole  Scripture  is  perfect, 
and  sufficient  to  all  the  great  ends  and  purposes  of  its  first  writing ! 
What  a  scheme  would  these  men  make  I  What  worthy  rules  womd 
they  prescribe  to  Providence !    That,  in  millions  of  copies,  transcribed 

•  Isaac  Taylor's  History  of  Transmission,  pp.  236—238. 
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in  80  many  ages  and  nations,  all  the  notaries  and  writers,  who  made 
it  their  trade  and  livelihood,  shonld  be  infallible  and  impeccable  I 
That  their  pens  should  spontaneously  write  true,  or  be  supematurally 
guided  ;  thous^h  the  scnbes  were  nodding  or  dreaming !  Would  not 
this  exceed  all  the  miracles  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament !  And, 
pray,  to  what  great  use  or  design !  To  give  satisfaction  to  a  few 
obstinate  and  untractable  individuals.* 


NOTE  III.    (Page  40.) 


The  admissions  of  even  our  opponents  on  the  general  excellency  of 
the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  as  to  its  morality^ 
and  the  perfection  of  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  shew,  with  ffreat 
plainness,  how  little  a  resort  to  objections  against  the  morality  of  the 
Dook,  will  avail  as  an  excuse  for  the  rejection  of  its  Divine  authority. 

Take  the  character  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Rousseau.  The  great  beauty  and 
force  of  the  passage  must  be  my  apology  for  referring  to  what  is  so 
well  known.    But  the  passage  will  bear  perusal  more  tnan  once. 

"  I  will  confess  to  you,  (writes  this  master  mind,)  that  the  majesty 
of  the  Scriptures  stnkes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  fubitt  of  the 
GosFSL  has  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Peruse  the  work  of  our  philo- 
sophers, with  all  their  pomp  of  diction ;  how  mean,  how  contemp- 
tible are  they,  comparea  witn  the  Scriptures  !  Is  it  possible  that  a 
book  at  once  so  simple,  and  sublime,  should  be  merely  the  work  of 
man !  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  personage,  whose  history  it  con- 
tains, should  oe  himself  a  mere  man  !  Do  we  find  that  he  assumed 
the  tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary !  What  sweetness, 
what  purity  in  his  manners!  what  affecting  gracefulness  in  his 
delivery !  what  sublimity  in  his  maxims !  what  profound  wisdom  in 
his  discourses !  what  presence  of  mind  in  his  replies !  How  great 
the  command  over  his  passions  !  Where  is  the  man,  where  the 
philosopher,  who  could  so  live  and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and 
without  ostentation  ?— When  Plato  described  his  imaginary  good  man 
with  all  the  shame  of  fl;uilt,  yet  meriting  the  highest  rewards  of 
virtue,  he  describes  exactly  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  resem- 
blance was  so  striking  that  all  the  Christian  fathers  perceived  it. 

**  What  prepossession,  what  blindness  must  it  be  to  compare  the 
son  of  Sophroniscus  to  the  son  of  Mary !  What  an  infinite  dispro- 
portion is  there  between  them  !  Socrates  dying  without  pain  or  igno- 
miny, easily  supported  his  character  to  tne  last ;  and  if  his  death, 
however  easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might  have  been  doubted, 
whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  anything  more  than  a 
vain  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  morals.  Others, 
however,  had  before  put  them  in  practice  ;  he  had  only  to  say,  there- 
fore, what  they  had  aone,  and  to  reduce  their  examples  to  precept. 
But  where  could  Jesus  learn  among  his  competitors,  that  furs  and 
smuMB  voRALiTT,  of  which  he  only  has  given  us  both  frbcbft  and 
SXAMPLE !  The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philosophising  with  his 
friends,  appears  the  most  agreeable  tnat  could  oe  wished  for  ;  that  of 
Jesus,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  agonizing  pains,  abused,  insulted,  and 
accused  by  a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that  could  be  feared. 
Socrates,  in  receiving  the  cup  of  poison^  blessed  the  weeping  execu- 

•  Phltei6ath«rai  LlpsieniiB,  pp.  111—114. 
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tioner  who  administered  it ;  but  Jesns^  in  the  midst  of  excruciatinff 
torturesy  prayed  for  his  merdless  tormentors.  Yes !  if  the  life  and 
death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus^ 
were  those  of  a  Crod.  Shall  we  suppose  the  evangelic  history  a  mere 
fiction  I  Indeed,  my  friends,  it  bears  not  the  marks  of  fiction  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  history  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  presumes  to 
doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  sup- 
poeition,  in  fact,  only  shifts  the  difficulty,  without  obviating  it :  it  is 
more  inconceivable,  that  a  number  of  persons  should  agree  to  write 
such  a  history,  than  that  one  only  should  furnish  the  subject  of  it. 
The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and  strangers  to  the 
morality  contained  in  the  Gospel,  the  marks  of  whose  truth  are  so 
striking  and  inimitable,  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more  astonishing 
character  than  the  hero."* 

Mr.  Chubb  made  a  somewhat  similar  acknowledgment,  when  he 
wrote,  **  In  Christ,  we  have  an  example  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
spirit,  of  a  becoming  modesty  and  sobriet}',  just,  honest,  upright, 
and  »ncere ;  and  above  all,  of  a  most  gracious  and  benevolent  temper 
and  behaviour.  One  who  did  no  wrong,  no  injury  to  any  man,  in 
whose  mouth  was  no  guile ;  who  went  about  doing  good,  not  only  by 
his  ministry,  but  also  in  curing^  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the 
people.  His  life  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  human  nature  in  its 
native  purity  and  simplicity ;  and  shewed  at  once  what  excellent 
creatures  men  would  be,  when  under  the  iniluence  and  power  of  that 
Gospel  which  he  preached  unto  them.^f 

Alas!  the  very  purity  of  the  book  was  the  cause  of  its  rejection, 
even  where  its  Divine  authority  thus  shone  as  a  sunbeam. 

*  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  Works,  Tol.xxzyi.  pp.  35—30.  ed.  Paris,  1788—1708. 
t  Chubb's  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Chxiat,  sect.  8,  pp.  55,  50. 
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IS  THE  BIBLE  OF  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  ? 


It  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  an  opponent  of 
Christianity,  that  '^  an  extraordinary  action  of  God  upon  the 
human  mind,  which  the  word  mspiration  is  now  used  to 
denote,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  action 
of  mind  on  body,  or  body  on  mind ;'"  and  that  '^  it  is  im- 
pertinent to  deny  the  existence  of  any  phenomenon,  merely 
because  we  cannot  account  for  it;'*  This  observation 
amounts  to  an  admission  of  the  possiMlity  of  a  Divine  reve- 
lation. Another  celebrated  adversary  to  Christianity,  Dr. 
Morgan,  in  his  Moral  Philosopher,  has  stated  that  ^'  God 
may  communicate  and  convey  spiritual  and  Divine  truth, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  as  he  thinks  fit ;  either  by 
the  superior  strength  and  extent  of  men'^s  own  natural 
faculties,  or  by  any  more  immediate  supernatural  illumi- 
nation.^'  -f*  He  also  admits,  that  ^'  immediate  inspiration 
or  revelation  from  God,  may  communicate  a  certainty  to  the 
man  thus  immediately  inspired,  equal  to  that  which  ariseth 
from  a  mathematical  demonstration."  {  Assuming,  as  I  am 
entitled  to  do,  that  the  existence  of  God  has  been  already 
established  in  the  previous  lecture,  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  individual  who  assents  only  to  so  elementary  a  fact,  can 
object  to  assent  also,  to   Dr.  Morgan^s  concession ;  for,  as 

*  Lord  Bolinbroke>  Workft,  rol.  ii.  p.  468,  4to  Ed. 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  82.  {  Vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  45. 
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Dr.  Leland  has  tersely  remarked,  "  He  tliat  pretends  to  pro- 
nounce it  impossible,  is  bound  to  show  where  the  impossibility 
of  it  lies.''  *  To  which  he  adds,  "  If  men,  like  ourselves, 
can  communicate  their  thoughts  by  speech  or  language  in 
such  a  way  as  that,  we  may  certainly  know  who  it  is  that 
speaks  to  us ;  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  affirm,  that  God, 
on  supposition  of  his  communicating  his  mind  and  will  to  any 
person  or  persons,  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation,  has 
no  way  of  causing  them  to  know  that  it  is  he,  and  no  other, 
that  makes  this  discovery  to  them."""!" 

But  the  possibility  of  a  Divine  revelation  being  conceded  to 
me,  a  concession  which  it  seems  impossible  to  refuse,  I 
advance  another  step,  and  contend  for  the  probability  of  its 
bestowment.  That  which  by  Socialists,  is  called  "  God,"  is 
by  them,  I  suppose,  characterized  by  benevolence,  and  a  desire 
to  confer  benefit  on  men.  This,  then,  alone,  would  lead  to 
an  expectation  that  God  would  make  known  to  us  of  his  will 
in  some  precise,  unambiguous,  perspicuous  manner.  And 
what  method  is  there  which,  for  such  purposes,  is  at  all  com- 
parable to  a  written  document  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  to  such  a  method  are  we  commonly  accustomed  to  resort, 
when  we,  ourselves,  desire  to  leave  clearly  on  record,  our  own 
will.  The  reason  of  man  leads  to  the  expectation  of  a  Divine 
revelation  ;  and  in  no  way  can  that  revelation  be  so  unex- 
ceptionably  made,  as  by  written  record.  I  might  bring  for- 
ward, in  illustration,  the  sayings  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  ancient  philosophers.  Unacquainted  with  any  revelation 
that  God  had  made  of  his  will,  by  the  mere  force  of  reason, 
they  contended  for  the  probability  of  its  bestowment.  Let  it 
suffice  to  adduce  one  or  two.  What  said  Socrates  ?  "  Ye 
may  e'en  give  over  all  hopes  of  amending  men's  manners,  for 
the  future,  unless  God  be  pleased  to  send  you  some  other 


*  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
f  Ibid,  p.  16. 


person  to  iustruct  you."  *  On  affirming  this,  he  expressed, 
too,  his  full  conviction,  in  passages  too  long  for  quotation 
here,  that  such  an  instruction  would,  in  a  future  day,  be 
given  to  man.-f-  And  what  said  Plato?  "  There  is  a 
necessity  of  some  particular  revelation,  to  discover  in  what 
manner,  and  with  what  kind  of  external  service,  God  may 
acceptably  be  worshipped.  There  is  a  necessity  of  some  par- 
ticular revelation,  to  discover  what  expiation  God  will  accept 
for  sin,  by  which  the  authority,  honour,  and  dignity  of  his 
laws,  may  be  effectually  vindicated.  There  is  a  necessity  of 
some  particular  revelation,  to  give  men  full  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  those  great  motives  of  religion,  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  state,  of  which,  notwithstanding 
the  strongest  arguments  of  reason,  men  cannot  forbear  doubt- 
ing. In  short,  there  is  a  necessity  of  some  particular  reve- 
lation, to  make  the  whole  doctrine  of  religion  clear  and 
obvious  to  all  capacities,  to  add  weight  and  authority  to  the 
plainest  precepts ;  and  to  furnish  men  with  extraordinary 
assistances,  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  corruptions  of 
their  nature ;  and  without  the  assistance  of  such  a  revelation, 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the  world  can  ever  be  effec- 
tually reformed."*'  J 

This  last  quotation,  affirms  not  only  the  probability  of  a 
Divine  Revelation,  but  its  necessity.  And  matter  of  fact, 
in  that  day,  fully  corroborated  the  assertion.  For  if  we  turn 
to  the  pages  of  the  most  renowned,  authors  of  that  most 
renowned  period  of  literature  and  science,  we  shall  find  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  all  that  man  could  even  then  do  to  afford 
him  satisfactory  and  perspicuous  information,  even  on  matters 
the  most  important  and  essential.  Some  of  the  mighty 
ancient  philosophers  asserted,  others  denied  the  being  of  a 
God,  while  their  practice  of  idolatry  of  the  grossest  kind  to 

"*  Plato  in  Apolog.  Socratis. 

t  Plfito  in  Alcibiarlo,  et  in  Pbnedone. 

J  Plato  in  Epinomidc  de  Repub.  1.  de  legib.  lib.  i. 


*'  lords  many,  and  gods  many,^  evidenced  the  low  views  which 
they  entertained  generally  on  the  subject  of  the  Deity.  The 
gods  too,  which  they  worshipped,  were  often  nothing  short  of 
monsters  of  wickedness,  who,  if  men,  would  actually,  at  this 
day,  and  in  this  country,  not  be  tolerated  in  society.  The 
most  revolting  impurities  were  connected  with  their  worship 
itself — ^the  number  of  deities  continually  increased — de- 
bauchery was  a  part  of  religious  worship — ^the  temples  were 
houses  of  prostitution,  with  the  wages  of  which  they  were  sup- 
ported— and  human  sacrifices  were  universal.  Their  opinions 
were  most  contradictory,  respecting  the  creation  of  the 
world — ^the  origin  of  evil — ^the  means  of  reconciliation — ^the 
nature  of  happiness — the  subsequent  existence  of  the  soul — 
and  future  rewards  and  pilnishments.  E.  g.  as  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  some  of  them  considered  the  principle 
of  aU  things  to  be  fire ;  othera  water ;  others  an  inherent  spirit 
in  matter,  identified  with  it ;  others,  that  matter  and  spirit 
were  alike  emanations  from  the  Eternal  Spirit ;  others,  that 
the  universe  and  all  its  parts  were  eternal,  although  they 
might  change  in  configuration ;  others,  that  all  this  was  the 
result  of  a  confluence  of  atoms  moved  by  chance ;  and  others 
that  every  thing  was  doubtful.*  The  duties  of  morality  as 
stated  by  different  schools  of  philosophy,  were  of  the  most 
opposite  character ;  while,  no  motives  existing  of  power  to 
overrule  strong  temptations  and  corrupt  inclinations,  there 
was  as  might  be  expected,  the  utmost  confusion  of  conduct. 
The  sports  of  the  gladiators — the  exposure  of  infants — Bac- 
chanial  drunkenness— revenge  of  injuries— hostility  to  bar- 
barians, and  many  other  of  the  grossest  vices  were  not  even 
reprehended  as  crimes. 

That  such  was  the  state  of  mankind  then,  is  confirmed  by 
comparing  it  with  the  state  of  mankind  to  the  present  day, 
where  no  revelation  from  God  has  shed  its  light.  The 
people  are  enveloped  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry, 

♦  Vide  CoUyer*B  Scripture  Companions,  p.  508. 


and  their  religious  worship,  doctrines  and  practices  are 
equally  corrupt.  Of  the  prevailing  systems  of  paganism  at 
this  day,  the  chief  are  those  of  India  and  China.  But 
'^  the  universal  characteristics  of  the  Hindoos,  are  habitual 
disregard  of  truth,  pride,  t^n^anny,  theft,  conjugal  infidelity, 
filial  disobedience,  ingratitude,  perjury,  covetousness,  gaming, 
servility,  hatred,  revenge,  cruelty,  secret  murder,  and  want 
of  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
dying."*^  *  And  the  Chinese  have  not  even  external  forms  of 
devotion,  petition,  or  thanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Fraud,  lying,  and  hypocrisy,  are  characteristics  of  their 
system.  Polygamy  and  infanticide,  are  commonly  practised. 
The  system  of  the  Socialists,  it  is  readily  granted,  is  raised 
above  the  systems  of  pagans.  But  the  same  may  be  said 
generally  of  all  systems  which  have  their  origin  in  countries 
into  which  Christianity  has  previously  entered.  For  while 
Christianity  is  rejected,  it  may,  and  doubtless  does,  though 
unconsciously  to  them  who  receive  it,  render  its  aid  in  the 
formation  of  adverse  systems.  And,  however,  it  may  appear 
to  them,  who,  having  first  unconsciously  borrowed  many  of 
their  opinions  and  practices  from  Christianity,  then  affirm 
that  a  Divine  revelation  is  unnecessary,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  are  not  in  a  situation  to  form  a  judgment ;  and 
that  the  judgment  of  them  who  were  in  entire  iterance  of 
a  divine  revelation,  is  at  least  far  less  open  to  objection.  But 
from  their  testimony,  supported  by  the  universal  corruption 
of  their  countrymen,  and  the  perplexing  uncertainty  of  their 
opinions  on  every  important  subject,  may  fairly  be  deduced 
the  necessity  of  a  Divine  revelation.  Without  it,  there  is  no 
certainty  in  opinions,  for  we  have  no  standard  to  which  to 
refer  them,  and  reason  cannot,  as  experience  has  fully  shown, 
of  herself  determine  on  what,  without  revelation,  she  wants 
data  upon  which  to  form  her  conclusions.  A  review  of  the 
sentiments  held  by  the  chief  Deistical  writers  tn  our  own 

*  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  20,  Edit.  4. 


country  would  confirm  this.  Though  possessed  of  high  powersr 
of  reason,  they  have  for  want  of  this  standard  of  appeal,  varied 
in  almost  every  conceivable  form,  in  their  opinions  on  every 
part  of  their  system.  Nor  on  mostof  those  matters  upon  which 
truth  is  most  important,  is  there,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
any  definite  and  uniform  opinion  as  received  by  Socialists. 
What  truth,  for  example,  is  more  impoi*tant  for  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  religious  views,  and  what  truth  more  elementary 
to  be  decided,  than,  whether  there  he  a  Godf  And  yet  it  was 
proved  in  the  previous  lecture,  that  with  reference  to  this 
fact,  there  were  among  Socialists  three  entirely  distinct  sets 
of  opinions.  The  views  of  some  members  of  the  body  were 
shown  to  be  Theism ;  the  views  of  others  Anti-theism  ;  and 
the  views  of  a  third  set  of  their  members  Atheism. 

Take  again  what    are  called    "  the  fwndamental  facts  ^' 
of  Socialism.     I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
Glasgow  Chronicle,  but  the  following  statement  is  made  by 
Mather,  on  whose  authority  I  quote  it : — "  In  1823,  Mr. 
Owen  developed  the  principles  of  his  system,  in  a  series  of 
letters,  published  in  the  '  Glasgow  Chronicle,'*  contained  in 
twelve  propositions^  preceded  by  one  general  proposition,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  whole.     But  since  then,. his  twelve  pro- 
positions  have  dwindled  down  to  five  fundamental  facts ;  only 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  fwndamental  principles^  we  have 
now  twenty  supplemental  laws.     But  if,  in  1823,  [the  state- 
ment proceeds],  Mr.  Owen  had  discovered  and  revealed  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  those  laws  he  expressly  declares  to  be  im- 
mutable, how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  in  1838,  they  have  so 
greatly  altered,  not  only  in  their  nwmher  and  form^  but  also 
IN  THEIR  VERY  NATURE,  as  givcu  in  "  the  New  Moral  World  ?''* 
It  is  added  by  Giles,  "  In '  the  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World, 
by  Robert  Owen,'  and  bearing  for  its  motto, '  Sacred  to  truth 
without  mystery,  mixture  of  error,  or  fear  of  man,'  the  foun- 
dation of  tli«  system  is  stated  as  follows : — '  The  Five  Fun- 

*  Mather's  Socialbm  Expo:*ed,  pp.  4,  5. 


damental  Facts,  and  Twemty  Facts  and  Laws  of  Human 
Nature,  <m  which  the  rational  system  v&fowndedn  ^^  In  another 
publication,  entitled,  ^'  Outline  of  the  Rational  System,*"  &c. 
^^ikMbfi'oe  facts  are  announced  withmt  the  twenty,  as  the  fun- 
damental facts  on  which  the  rational  system  of  society  is 
founded;'*''  while  the  twenty  are  in  w>  way  spoken  of  as 
fundamental  to  the  system,  but  denominated  ^^  The  Consti- 
tution and  Laws  of  Human  Nature,  or  Moral  Science  of 
Man/^      In  thetse  two  announcements,  made  in  the  year 
]  837,  the  founder  of  Socialism,  though  he  proclaims  him- 
self to  the  world  as  the  wisest  of  men,  and  an  infallible  guide 
to  happiness,  has  fallen  into  Hat  contradiction  on  a  point  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  foundation  of  his  system/^*     Ma- 
ther has  asked  with  propriety,    "  if  alterations    so  many, 
and  so  fundamental,  can  take  place  in  the  immutable  laws 
of  nature  ;  if,  in  1823,  Mr.  Owen  can  require  credence  and 
implicit  confidence  in  his  principles  as  infallible  truth ;  and 
then  again  in  1838,  can  demand  credence  and  implicit  con- 
fidence in  a  new  and  quite  different  set  of  principles,  and 
declare  that  they  also  are  infallible  truth,  may  he  not  in 
1848,  if  Providence  should  spare  his  life  so  long;  "  have 
discovered  some    [third]  new   laws,   and  found  out    some 
[third]  fresh  principles  ?^^-f-     And  more  especially  may  it  be 
added,  if  even  the  basis  of  the  system  in  1 838,  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  1837,  as  stated  by  Giles?     If  the  axioms  of 
a  system  are  three  times  altered  in  fifteen  years,  what  shall 
prevent  a  fourth  alteration, before  the  present  year  terminates? 
The  opposing  views  held  by  JMr.  Owen,  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  in  1833  and  1835,  [views  so  opposed,  that  it  must 
be  hard  for  any  individual  to  conceive,  that  each  of  them 
should  promote  the  welfare  of  society,]  were  elicited  by  the 
previous  lecturer  only  one  week  since,  at  a  discussion  after  a 
lecture  on  marriage,  by  a  Socialist  female  missionary,  at  which 
I  was  myself  present. 

*  Mather's  Socialism  Expost'cl,  p.  4.  f  Giles's  Socialism,  p.  4, 
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In  the  same  manner,  I  might  proceed  through  almost  all 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  Socialism,  in  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  a  system  possessing  no  Scriptures  of  appeal.  But  I 
forbear. 

I  will  proceed  no  further  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  Reve- 
lation, as  shown  in  the  system  of  the  Socialists  themselyes. 
If  on  the  being  of  a  God,  there  are  held  three  distinct  and 
opposing  doctrines ;  and  if  what  may  be  called  the  Greed  of 
the  system  changes  in  different  years,  and  those  years  so 
nearly  continuous  with  each  other,  so  that  what  is  entitled 
by  Socialists,  ^^  the  Social  Bible,^^  itself  thus  varies ;  and  if 
in  one  year,  the  founder  of  the  system  proposes  that  ^^  the 
union  and  disunion  of  the  sexes  should  take  place,  under 
.  .  .  regulations ;''  *  and  two  years  subsequently, -(•  denounces 
marriage}  as  one  of  ^'  the  chief  of  the  Satanic  institutions 
over  the  world,^''§  the  uncertainty  of  this  as  one  of  the 
systems  which  has  not  Revelation  on  which  to  rest,  as  its 
standard  of  appeal,  is  clearly  shown.  Without  a  Bible  of 
Divine  authority,  like  Noah'*s  dove,  we  have  "  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  our  feet,^^  but  can  only  wander  in  endless  mazes  lost. 

In  such  a  state  of  perplexity.  The  Ohbistians  Bible  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  notice,  claiming  to  be  that  very  revelation 
from  Grod  which  is  so  much  needed.  And  it  will  be  my 
object  now  to  examine  carefully  into  the  claims  which  it  puts 
forth.     The  evidence  in  its  favour  appears  to  Christians  so 

*  Mr.  Robert  Owen's  Address,  1833. 

f  Mr.  Owen  in  "the  Marriage  System  of  the  New  Moral  World,"  p.  13, 
fixes  the  date  of  1836,  to  his  first  promulgation  of  this  statement,  after 
seventeen  years  previous  endeavours,  to  prepare  the  public  sufficiently  for  his 
introduction  of  the  subject. 

t  The  long  paragraph  of  '*  the  Marriage  System,"  on  pp.  7, 8,  shows  that  the 
reference  is  to  aU  marriages,  in  every  clime  and  every  form,  in  principle  and 
in  practice,  without  exception,  and  not  to  any  abuses  connected  with  the 
system.  In  point  of  fact,  also,  there  are  in  practice  no  marriages  celebrated 
among  Socialists,  but  under  the  systems  of  "  the  Old  Immoral  World,"  as 
they  are  called. 

§  The  Marriage  System  of  the  New  Moral  World,  by  Robert  Owen,  Leeds, 
1839,  p.  4. 
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exceedingly  powerful,  that  they  are  sometimes  fearful  of 
treating  with  leniency  and  gentleness  them  who  disbelieve  it, 
lest  it  should  be  inferred  by  their  mildness  and  calmness, 
that  they  attached  importance  to  any  objections  which  could 
be  raised  against  so  yast  a  force  of  proof,  or  considered  the 
opposition  to  it  as  of  a  character  to  which  it  would  be  suitable 
that  such  a  spirit  should  be  exercised.  But,  admitting  the 
force  of  this  plea,  I  am  yet  myself  inclined  to  show  all  pos- 
sible deference  towards  objectors, — 1.  As  in  accordance  with 
the  temper  inculcated  in  the  Bible  on  Christians  towards 
others,* — 2.  Because  however  full  may  be  the  evidence  for 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  I  remember  from  what 
premises  men  frequently  draw  their  conclusions,  and  form 
their  judgment ;  and  that  they  look  at  the  effects  of  a  reli- 
gion, more  than  at  its  principles,  by  means  of  which  they 
have  had  far  more  of  weight  to  offer  as  £m  excuse  for  their 
unbelief, •(• — ^and  3.  From  a  persuasion  that  the  contents  of 
the  Bible,  are  of  a  character  to  which,  not  weak  arguments, 
but  strong  corruptions  of  the  heart,  (which  I  myself  also 
possess,)  are  opposed.  My  desire,  therefore,  will  be  to  treat,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  Socialist  with  all  possible  courtesy ; 
and  if  one  word  drops  from  my  lips  which  can  reasonably  be 
construed  as  disrespectful  or  uncourteous  to  him,  I  shall  feel 
unfeigned  sorrow  at  having  unconsciously  employed  that 
word.  And  yet  there  is  force  in  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  that  every  ignorant  objection,  and  every  rash  and 
petulant  observation  has  been  so  taken  up  and  commented 
upon  by  the  defenders  of  Christianity,  and  there  has  at  last 
been  so  much  said  about  it,  and  there  has  been  so  much 
fighting,  that  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  that  to  be  re- 
garded as  debateable,  which  is  firm  ground.^: 

A  common  practice  with  objectors  to  the  Bible  is  to  pass 

♦  2  Tim.  ii.  24, 25;  1  Peter  iii.  15. 

f  Vide  Bogue's  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  8« 

X  Vide  Chalmers's  Evidences,  pp.  30, 3U 
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over  the  evidence  for  the  Divine  authority  of  the  book,  and 
to  raise  difficulties  on  its  contents.  But  I  contend  that  this 
course  of  proceeding  is  altogether  unphilosophical.  In 
science,  it  would  lead  to  frequent  errors.  The  explosion  of 
such  a  practice  was  the  main  principle  of  Lord  Bacon^s  phi- 
losophy, and  to  the  explosion  of  that  very  principle  on  which 
Socialists  seem  determined  to  act,  modem  science  is  indebted 
for  all  her  solidity,  and  all  her  triumphs.  Philosophy  flourishes 
in  the  present  day,  simply,  because  her  votaries  have  learned 
to  abandon  their  own  creative  speculations,  and  to  submit  to 
evidences,  let  her  conclusions  be  as  painful  and  as  unpala- 
table as  they  will.  The  same  lesson  and  the  same  principle 
ought  to  be  carried  into  theology.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  an 
enlightened  age.  But,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  truly  observes, 
''  the  human  mind  owes  all  its  progress  to  the  confinement  of 
its  efforts  within  the  safe  and  certain  limits  of  observation, 
and  to  the  severe  restraint  which  it  has  imposed  upon  its 
speculative  tendencies.  And  we  throw  away  the  very  instru- 
ment by  which  the  present  proud  and  wonderful  fabric  of 
philosophy  was  reared,  the  moment  that  we. . .  begin  to  theorize 
and  excogitate."*  If  the  mathematician  were  to  deny  the 
truth  of  all  in  which  he  saw  difficulties,  instead  of  looking 
simply  to  the  process  of  the  proof,  he  would  be  constantly 
stopped  in  his  investigations.  But  if  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  science,  he  will  be  I'eady  to  follow  the  proof,  wherever 
it  may  lead  him,  and  wholly  apart  from  his  previous  con- 
ceptions of  the  truthfulness  of  the  result  he  will  be  able  to 
advance.  In  the  mixed  sciences,  truths  have  to  be  received 
when  proved,  which  even  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  outward 
senses.  Nor  would  it  be  tolerated  when  such  a  result  was 
deduced  by  legitimate  process,  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
fided in  through  preconceived  ideas  of  its  fallacy  or  incon- 
sistency. And  shall  that  be  tolerated  in  religion  which  is 
not  tolerated  in  science,  when  preconceived  ideas  in  religion 

♦  Evidoncort,  pp.  283,  284. 
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must  be  so  vastly  more  susceptible  of  error  than  in  science  ? 
Make  a  thousand  objections  against  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 
One  single  principle  is  sufficient  to  overturn  them  all — ^the 
ignorance  [of  man.     And  to   oppose   speculative  objections 
to  positive  evidence  is  wholly  inadmissible.     If  the  Bible 
professes  to  be  a  revelation  from  the  great  God,  the  evidences 
for  this  pretension  are  to  be  examined,  and  when  positive 
proof  is  alleged,  it  cannot  be  met  with  declarations  of  what 
seems   incongruous   in    its    contents.      If   I   establish    by 
evidence  which  you  cannot  refute,  the  claims  of  the  Bible, 
then,  I  contend,  you  are  bound  to  receive  the  result  to  which 
such  a  process  of  proof  has  led,  wherever  that  result  may 
land  you.     Suppose  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  Act  of  the 
British  legislature.     If  I  could  show  you  the  incontrovertible 
records  of  the  Parliament,  in  which   it   was  enacted,  and 
could  refer  you  to  the  printed  copy  in  the  archives  of  the 
nation,  is  it  to  be  allowed  that,  neglecting  all  this  positive 
proof  which  incontrovertibly  proves  it  to  be  what  it  professes, 
you  are  to  refuse  an  acknowledgment  of  its  claims  to  be  an 
Act   of  the   British  legislature,   because  you   consider   its 
contents  improper?     Much  less,  then,  when  a  book  which 
professes  to  be  the  statute-book  of  that  God  who  is  "  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,^'  is  placed  in  your  hands,  and 
evidences  are  adduced  of  a  plain  and  positive  nature,   to 
prove  it  to  be  what  it  professes,  is  it  to  be  allowed  that 
these  matters  of  fact  should  be  esteemed  as  nought,  to  give 
place    to  metaphysical   objections   to  the  character  of  its 
contents. 

"  All  this  is  so  manifestly  contrary,"  remarks  the  present 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  "  to  every  principle  of  fairness  and  sin- 
cerity, that  it  would  never  be  tolerated  on  any  subject 
whatever  in  human  affairs ;  and,  therefore,  least  of  all, 
should  it  be  tolerated  in  a  matter  so  momentous  as  religion. 
The  only  legitimate  ground  of  argument  against  Christianity 
is  against  its  evidences,  not  its  matter.  If  it  be  from  God 
(as  it  professes)  the  matter  is  Divine ;  and  this  is  a  question 
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tlien  beyond  and  above  man.     At  all  events,  it  is  not  the 
primary  question — ^the  sole    primary  inquiry  is,   are  the 
evidences  such  as  may  satisfy  a  candid  person  that  the 
Bevelation  is  of  Divine  authority.   Till  this  is  settled,  every 
thing  else  is  trifling.""*    Not  but  that,  when  the  positive 
proof  has  boen  examined,  the  defenders  of  Christianity  have 
followed  its  opponents  into  the  ground  on  which  they  seem 
so  much  the  more  desirous  of  entering.     Christianity  has 
its  internal  as  well  as  its  external  evidences.     But  the  first 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  subsidiary  to  the  second.     On  the 
one    we  are  on  firmer  ground  than  on  the  other.      In 
examining  the  external  evidences,  we  are  dealing  with  what 
is  within  our  province,  and  are  divesting  the  subject  of  all 
that  is  sacred  or  abstruse.     We  are  dealing  with  facts  and 
not  with  opinions,  with  events  and  not   with  sentiments. 
We  are  treating  the  Bible  just  as  we  would  treat  any  secular 
book.     But  when  we  come  to  rest  the  reception  of  the 
Bible  on  the  accordance  or  non-accordance  of  its  contents 
with  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  character  of  God,  we  rest  it 
on  that  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  and  in  which  we 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  err  in  the  formation  of  our  judgment. 
The    subject  is  inaccessible ;    and    instead,    therefore,   of 
dwelling  on  this,  the  more  reasonable  coarse,  doubtless,  is,  to 
examine  the  Bible"s  outward  claims,  to  be  a  revelation  from 
heaven ;  and,  if  these  be  establidbed,  then  not  to  sit  in 
judgment    over    it,   but    unreservedly    to    submit    to    aU 
the  doctrines  and  information  which  it  offers  to  us.     And 
I  am    entitled  to    demand,    of  every  enlightened  disciple 
of  Lord  Bacon  here  present,  that  he  approve  of  such  a 
process,  and  acknowledge  that  ^Hhesame  habits  of  philoso- 
phising to  which  science  is  indebted  for  all  her  elevation  in 
these  latter  days,  should  lead  kim  also  to  cast  down  all  lofty 
imaginations^  and  bring  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ.""f 

*  See  Bishop  D.  Wilson's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  222,  223, 
12mo  edit, 
f  Chalmerses  Evidences,  p.  290, 
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By  this  method,  too,  the  very  extensive  6abje<;t  allotted  to 
me  for  this  eveaing^s  lecture  will  be  materially  narrowed. 
I  purpose  to  narrow  it  still  further  by  confining  my  proofs 
to  the  New  Testament.  If  I  prove  to  you  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Old  Testam^it  will  follow,  for  almost  every  separate 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  of  Divine  autharity;  and  the  entire  Old  Testament  is 
represented  to  be  the  word  of  God.* 

Confining  your  attention,  then,  to  the  New  Testament, 
I  would  first  inquire  into  its  genuineness  and  authenticity, 
that  is,  whether  it  was  actually  written  by  the  persons  to 
whom  the  several  books  are  ascribed,  and  whether  its 
professed  relaticms  of  occurrences  are  relations  of  fiEtcts,  as  it 
was  believed  by  the  writers,  that  they  actually  happened. 
Of  these  circumstances,  we  must  judge  precisely  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  jud^e  in  all  similar  cases.  How  do  we 
determine  that  the  writings  of  Cicero  or  of  Tacitus  are 
genuine  and  authentic !  We  have  no  other  way  of  determin- 
ing than  by  Ustimomf.  And  this  being  in  their  favour,  I 
never  heard  of  an  individual  who  entertained  a  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Yet  the  evidence  is  extremely  small  ccnnpared 
with  wfaait  may  be  adduced  for  the  New  Testament. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  book  extant  of  the  same  age  which 
possesses  scarcely  a  thousandth  part  of  the  evidence  of  its 
validity.  Why  then  should  books  be  received  without  hesi- 
tation as  genuine  and  authentic,  with  the  smaller  evidence, 
whilB  doubt'  is  entertained  of  a  book  which  possesses  so 
vastly  larger  evidence  ?  If  the  New  Testament  is  rejected, 
in  consistency,  all  other  ancient  writings  in  the  world  ought 
to  be  rejected,  and  human  testimony  wholly  thrown  aside  as 
worthless.  Na  classic  writing  can  produce  in  its  favour  tes- 
timony at  all  comparable  to  that  which  the  New  Testament 
produces.     Is  it  then  rational  to  receive  classic  writings  with- 

♦  Luke  xvi.  29  ;  xxiv.  27  ;  John  y.  39  ;   1  Peter  i.  10—12. 
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out  hesitation,  and  to  cast  doubts  on  the  New  Testament  I 
Testimony  is  the  proper  evidence  for  the  case  to  be  decided. 
If  we  had  to  determine  on  things  material  and  sensible ;  the 
proper  evidence  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  senses.  If  we  had 
to  determine  on  results  of  a  demonstrative  character ;  the 
proper  evidence  would  be,  the  application  of  just  reasoning. 
But,  if  we  have  to  determine  on  past  matters  of  fact ;  the 
proper  evidence  is  testimony.  For  instance,  if  I  want  to 
determine  whether  or  not  I  can  see ;  the  proper  evidence  is 
for  me  to  open  my  eyes  and  make  the  experiment.  Neither 
argument  nor  testimony  would  suit  the  determination  of  such 
a  case.  If  I  want  to  determine  whether  similar  triangles 
are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous 
sides;  the  proper  evidence  will  be  to  examine,  by  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  into  the  proofs  which  are  alleged,  as  drawn 
from  the  relations  which  may  be  determined  to  subsist 
between  similar  figures.  Neither  an  appeal  to  the  senses  nor 
to  testimony,  would  be  the  evidence  to  be  legitimately  em- 
ployed for  the  determination  of  such  a  case.  But  if  I  want 
to  determine  whether  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  centuries  there  lived  such  a  man  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  Principia 
attributed  to  him ;  my  only  method  of  determining  whether 
these  are  matters  of  fact  is  by  testimony.  Neither  my 
senses,  nor  any  abstract  reasoning  can  possibly  decide  it. 

Testimony,  then,  being  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can 
attain  knowledge  on  such  a  subject ;  let  us  make  the  inquiry 
what  testimony  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  The  testimony  is 
complete  and  uninterrupted  from  the  Christian  era  down- 
wards to  the  present  age.*  I  can  hardly  conceive  what  it 
would  be  possible  to  add  to  it,  to  increase  it.  The  book 
consists  of  twenty-seven  distinct  writings  by  eight  distinct 
writers,  which  though  now  all  bound  together,  were  long  kept 
separate.    These  smaller  books,  now  comprised  in  one,  bear 

♦  Note  I,  Appendix, 
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testimony  to  each  other.  The  apostle  Paul,*  for  instance, 
quotes  the  Evangelist  Luke,"f-  which  is  a  testimony  from 
him,  that  when  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Luke^s 
gospel  was  extant.  And  the  apostle  Peter,:|:  speaks  of  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  connects  them  with 
"  other  scriptures." 

'  Then  there  are  other  books  extant,  as  is  well  known, 
written  at  an  early  date,  in  which  testimony  is  borne  to 
the  truth  of  the  New  Testament.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
siw  such  books  written  by  contemporaries  of  the  apostles,  (by 
those  who  are  called  the  apostolic  fathers  alone)  in  which 
there  are  more  than  220  quotations  and  allusions,  and  a 
recognition  of  nineteen  or  twenty  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Bamahds^  the  com- 
panion of  the  apostle  Paul,§  and  which  purports  to  be 
written  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  during 
the  calamities  which  followed  that  disaster,  are  these  words, 
^'  Let  us  therefore  beware  lest  it  come  upon  us,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten^  there  are  many  called,  few  chosen.*"  ||  He  also  repeats 
the  precept,  "give  to  every  one  that  asketh  thee,''ir  and 
states  that  Christ  chose  men  who  had  been  sinners  as  his 
apostles,  to  shew  that  he  came,  "  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance."**  Clement  referred  to  in  Phil, 
iv.  3.  wrote  a  letter  (still  extant,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment) to  the  church  at  Corinth,  in  which  are  cited  many 
passages  in  the  gospels  and  most  of  the  epistles.  He  died 
as  early  as  the  year,  a.d.  100  ;  his  letter  therefore  comes  very 
near  the  date  of  some  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
ffermas,  referred  to  in  Eomans  xvi.  4,  towards  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  wrote  a  work  entitled  "the  Pastor,"  or 
"  the  Shepherd,"  a  Latin  version  of  which  still  remains,  and 

*  1  Tim.  V.  18.  t  Luke  x.  7.  }  2  Peter  iii.  16. 

§  Acts  xiii.  2,  46;   1  Cor.  ix.  4—7.  ||  Matt.  xv.  16  ;   xxiu  14. 

ij  Matt.  V.  42.  **  Matt.  ix.  13. 
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in  which  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  New  Testament. 
Ignatius  was  made  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.d.  70,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  about  forty  years  subsequently.  In  several  of 
his  Epistles,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  there  are  un- 
doubted allusions  to  the  two  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John, 
and  he  has  also  cited  or  alluded  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  most  of  the  Epistles.  Polycarp  was  the  immediate 
disciple  of  the  apostle  John.  Of  the  yarious  writings  which 
he  is  recorded  to  have  left,  one  Epistle  only  remains,  but  in 
this  are  nearly  forty  allusions  to  the  different  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  And  lastly,  Papia$y  whose  public  life  is  placed 
between  a.d.  110  and  a.d.  116,  and  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  Polycarp,  ascribes  the  Gl-ospels  of  Matthew  and  John  to 
their  respective  authors,  quotes  one  of  the  Epistles  of  both 
Peter  and  John,  and  alludes  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  The  works  of  all  these  writers  have 
abundant  proof  of  their  own  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
The  writers  are  witnesses  unexceptionable,  and  they  bear 
their  testimony  to  the  scriptures,  quoting  them  in  all  their 
writings.  They  were  originally  adversaries  to  Christianity. 
They  lived  at  a  time  when  they  were  best  able  to  judge,  and 
they  bear  independent  and  separate  testimony  from  opposite 
parts  of  the  globe;  from  Europe,  from  Asia,  and  from 
Africa,  where  they  respectively  were  stationed.  Nor  had 
they  the  least  design  in  view  of  their  references  being  made 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  for  they  refer 
to  it  as  to  that,  the  truth  of  which,  was  admitted  by  them  to 
whom  they  wrote.  "  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  history  of  his  own 
times,  inserts  various  extracts  from  Lord  Olarendon^s  history. 
One  such  insertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Glarendon'^s  history 
was  extant  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote — ^that  it 
had  been  read  by  Bishop  Burnet — that  it  was  received  by 
Bishop  Burnet  as  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also 
regarded  by  him  as  an  authentic  account  of  the  transactions 
which  it  relates ;  and  it  will  be  a  proof  of  these  points  1000 
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years  hence,  or  as  long  as  the  books  exist.^*  Btit  if  oHe 
such  testimony  is  thus  satisfactory,  how  much  more  so  hun- 
dreds ?  "  This  medium  of  proof  (as  Paley  observes)  is,  of 
all  others,  the  most  unquestionable,  the  least  liable  to  any 
practices  of  fraud,  and  is  not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of 
ages.'^f 

The  testimony  of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
New  Testament  is  too  conHmums.  We  have  satisfactory 
testimony  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Livy,  the  greatest  of  Roman  historians,  from  contem- 
porary authors,  who  bear  witness  to  the  book.  But  we  have 
after  them  an  entire  break  in  the  chain  of  evidence  for  1000 
years.  No  single  witness  can  be  produced  during  that  long 
term  of  years.  And  yet  the  books  of  Livy  are  unhesitatingly 
received,  and  their  genuineness  and  authenticity  are  ac- 
counted sure.  In  behalf  of  the  New  Testament,  however, 
the  chain  of  evidence  wants  no  single  link.  It  is  unbroken 
from  the  period  of  its  writing  to  the  present  time.  In  every 
century  there  is  testimony  to  its  existence  and  truth.  Time 
will  not  allow  that  I  should  enumerate  the  testimonies  of 
each  succeeding  age.  I  will  refer,  however,  to  those  of  the 
second  century. 

Jtistin  Martyr  alone  has  about  200  citations.^  He  was 
converted  to  Christianity  a.d.  133,  and  his  writings  are 
more  extensive  than  those  of  the  previous  century,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. 

About  A.D.  170,  the  Christians  in  Gaul  sufiered  a  terrible 
persecution,  of  which  they  sent  a  narrative  to  their 
brethren  in  Asia,  which  is  preserved  entire  in  Eusebius. 
In  this  narrative,  are  exact  references  to  two  of  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  six  of  the  Epistles^  and  the  Bevelation. 
The  Bishop  of  Lyons,  Pothinus,  was  in  this  persectition 

♦  Paley's  Evidences,  chap.  ix.  sec.  1. 

f  Ibid. 

X  Jones's  New  and  Full  Method,  Appendix,  vol.  i.  p.  689.  Ed.  1726. 
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put  to  death,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  ^^liich  carries  back 
the  testimony  of  this  age  to  a  very  early  year.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  oflSce  by  Irenceus,  This  writer,  in  fact, 
gives  his  testimony  to  every  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  very  short  ones  of  Philemon,  Jude,  and  the  third 
Epistle  of  John.  He  mentions  that  the  gospels  were  four 
in  number,  and  enumerates  their  names,  and  singularly  adds, 
that  they  were  neither  more  nor  less.  He  was  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  who  was  disciple  of  John,  and  thus  received  his 
knowledge  through  only  one  hand.  Comparing  his  tradi- 
tionary knowledge,  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  the 
written  records  of  the  gospels,  having  first  of  all  borne  ex- 
plicit reference  to  the  truth  of  the  gospels^  he  adds,  '^  the 
tradition  of  the  apostles  hath  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
universe ;  and  all  they  who  search  after  the  sources  of 
truth,  will  find  this  tradition  to  be  held  sacred  in  every 
church.'*^*  Clement  of  Alexandria^  maintains  the  series  of 
testimony  in  an  uninterrupted  continuation,  for  he  followed 
Irenseus  at  a  distance  of  only  sixteen  years.  His  testimony 
is  the  more  valuable,  because  he  was  a  man  of  prodigious 
learning,  and  travelled  in  quest  of  authentic  information,  and 
did  not  give  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  New  Testament, 
before  he  had  accurately  examined  into  the  matter.  He, 
however,  states  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  four  Gospels 
were  written,  and  ascribes  the  Acts  to  Luke.  He  quotes  so 
largely  from  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
his  quotations  alone  would  fill  a  large  volume.  In  Teriullian 
also,  the  quotations  simply  would  occupy  nearly  thirty  folio 
pages.  Of  the  gospels,  his  testimony  is  thus  concisely  given, 
>^  Among  the  apostles,  John  and  Matthew  teach  us  the 
faith ;  among  apostolic  men,  Luke  and  Mark  refresh  it.^ 
He  tells  us  too,  that  the  gospels  were  from  the  beginning  in 
the  hands  of  the  churches,  and  this  not  more  than  150  years 
after  their  publication.     And  he  enumerates  the  churches 

♦  Iren,  in  H»r.  lib,  cap.  3. 
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that  had  been  planted  by  Paul  at  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  at 
Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Ephesns.  Dr.  Lardner  has. 
remarked,  that  '^  there  are  more,  and  larger  quotations  of 
the  small  volume  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  one  Christian 
author,  than  there  are  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero  in  writers  of 
all  characters  for  several  ages.^^ 

Thus,  then,  in  the  second  century,  you  have  five  unim- 
peachable testimonies  from  the  fathers  alone,  and  again  from 
Europe,  Asia,  arid  Africa. 

~  I  proceed  no  further  than  to  refer  to  Origen  and  Eusebius. 
Origen  is  a  name  of  great  celebrity.  His  learning,  his  labo- 
riousness,  his  character,  are  all  most  distinguished.  Even 
heathen  philosophers  were  accustomed  to  dedicate,  their  pub^ 
lications  to  him,  and  submit  them  to  his  revisal.  He  bears 
this  witness,  "  The  four  Gospels  alone  are  received  without 
dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under  heaven.**'  Then 
in  another  place,  ^^  Luke  also  once  more  sounds  the  trumpet, 
relating  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^'  And  lastly,  referring  to 
the  Epistles,  '^  It  is  not  in  any  private  books,  or  sudi  as  are 
read  by  a  few  only,  and  those  studious  persons,  but  in  books 
read  by  every  body,  that  it  is  written  ;"  and  then  follows  a 
quotation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Emd)iu8  flourished  in  the  year  a.  d.  315,  and  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  learning,  diligence,  and  judgment,  and 
singularly  studious  in  the  Scriptures.  He  published  an 
Ecclesiastical  History,  in  which  he  records  the  history  of 
Christianity  from  its  commencement,  to  his  own  time ;  and, 
having  diligently  read  the  works  of  Christian  antiquity,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  writings  had  been 
received  as  the  genuine  productions  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists, he  has  delivered  not  his  own  private  opinion,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  church,  or  the  sum  of  what  he  had  found 
in   the  writings  of  the  primitive   Christians,*  and  which 
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almost  entirely  accords  with  the  writings  of  the  New  Testis 
ment,  as  now  received. 

Here,  then,  we  end  this  chiss  of  testimony,  because  after 
Eosebius,  the  works  of  Christian  writers  are  as  fiiU  of  texts 
of  scripture,  as  the  discourses  of  modem  divines. 

I  would  next  refer  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  New 
Testament  was  publicly  read  as  scripture  in  all  the  Christian 
churches.  Justin  Martyr,  expressly  testifies,  that  this  was 
the  custom  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  '^  On 
the  day  (saith  he,)  which  is  called  Sunday,  there  is  a  meet- 
mg  of  all  (Christians)  who  live  either  in  cities,  or  country 
places,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles,  and  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  are  read.^^*  The  same  testimony  is  borne  by 
Tertullian,-f"  Cyprian,J  and  others.  "  This  practice  (argues 
Dr.  Alexander,)  began  so  early,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  they  (the  people,)  could  have  been  imposed  on  by 
supposititious  writings.  It  afforded  all  the  members  of  the 
church,  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  books  were  acknow* 
ledged  as  canonical,  and  precluded  all  opportunity  of  foisting 
in  Bpurious  vrorka ;  since,  if  this  had  been  done  in  some 
one  church,  the  practice  of  all  other  churches  would  quickly 
have  exposed  the  imposture.''^§  The  argument  for  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  a 
strong  one,  that  it  was  (as  Doddridge  expresses  it,)  ''  from 
the  first  ages  roceived  and  read  in  the  churches,  as  a  part  of 
their  public  worship,  just  as  Moses  and  the  prophets  were 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues.'*^  || 

Then  to  turn  from  the  evidence  of  writers  favourable,  to 
those  of  writers  inimical  to  Christianity.  I  may  bring  for^ 
ward  as  my  witnesses  heretical  wRrrsRs.  These  in  the 
early  centuries,  according  to  their  respective  opinions,  and 

♦  Apol.  ii.  p.  93.  t  TertuU.  de  Aniraa,  t  Cyp.  Epist.  36,  39. 

§  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  scriptures  ascertained,  p.  148. 
Edit.  1833. 

I  Evidences,  p.  35.    Edit.  1823. 
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the  reprehension  of  them  in  respective  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  declared  plainly  their  acceptance  as  authority  of 
these  books  that  fayoured  their  views  and  their  rejection  of 
those  that  opposed  them.  But  while  they  did  not  admit  the 
Divine  authority  of  all  the  books,  they  not  only  expressly 
testify  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  those  books  they 
received,  but  as  expressly  imply  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  those  they  rejected.  They  admit  plainly,  e.  g.,  in 
rejecting  PauFs  Epistles,  that  Paul  existed  and  wrote  the 
Epistles,  and  only  dispute  his  authority  as  an  inspired  writer. 
In  the  fourth  century,  however,  the  New  Testament  was 
too  firmly  acknowledged  in  all  its  parts,  for  even  this  distinc- 
tion to  be  pleaded.  Accordingly  in  the  Arian  controversy, 
which  so  fiercely  agitated  the  church  throughout  that  cen- 
tury, nothing  was  alleged  by  the  Arians  against  the  sacred 
writings.  Men  of  all  sectq  and  heresies,  admitted  the  New 
Testament,  as  it  now  exists.  '^  Noetus,  Paul  of  Samosata, 
Sabellius,  MarceUus,  Photinus,  the  Novatians,  Donatists, 
Manicheans,  Priscillianists,  besides  Artemon,  the  Audians, 
.  .  .  and  divers  others,  all  received  most,  or  all  of  the  same 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  the  Catholics  received  ; 
and  agreed  in  the  same  respect  for  them,  as  being  written  by 
apostles,  or  their  disciples  and  companions.''  * 

1  proceed  to  heathen  writers  and  claim  them  also  as 
witnesses  to  my  cause.  With  equal  force  and  judgment, 
Ohrysostom  has  observed,  that  Celsus  and  Porphyry  could 
not  have  argued  against  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  if  it  had 
not  existed  in  that  early  period."f-  It  further  shows  too,  as 
the  same  father  observed,  that  "  the  gospels,  when  written. 
Were  not  hidden  in  a  comer,  or  buried  in  obscurity,  but  were 
made  known  to  all  the  world,  before  enemies  as  well  as 
others.'' {  Celstis  wrote  about  TOO  years  after  the  gospels 
were  published.     His  works  have  long  since  perished,  but 

♦  Lardner,  4to.  Edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 

t  Op.  torn.  X.  p.  47.  t  In  Matt.  Horn  i.  1i 
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their  character  is  apparent  from  the  reply  of  Origen,  written 
about  fifty  years  subsequently,  in  which,  indeed,  a  large 
portion  of  them  is  transcribed,  for  the  purpose  of  refutation. 
The  adversary  to  Christianity  expressly  admits  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
even  while  he  objects  to  their  doctrines.  Porphyry  lived  in 
the  succeeding  century,  and  was  an  embittered  and  powerful 
enemy  to  Christianity.  He  possessed  singular  advantages  to 
detect  a  forgery,  and  was  as  willing  as  able.  Yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history, 
and  actually  considered  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  as  real 
facts.*  To  JuliaUy  in  the  succeeding  century,  remarks  very 
similar  may  be  applied.  He  repeatedly  quotes  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  received  and  authentic,  even  while  he  endeavours 
to  evade  the  force  of  its  contents.  Neither  Celsus  in  the 
second  century,  nor  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  Julian  in 
the  fourth,  ever  insinuated  that  Christians  were  mistaken 
in  attributing  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  to  their 
respective  authors,  much  as  it  would  have  availed  them  to 
cast  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  if  they  could  ;  ready  as  they 
were  to  take  every  advantage  in  their  power ;  and  amply  as 
they  were  possessed  of  learning  and  opportunity  of  inquiry. 
"  The  task  of  imposing  a  literary  forgery  upon  the  world 
has  been  almost  invariably  found  to  baffle  the  utmost  circum- 
spection and  ingenuity,  for  the  slightest  failure  in  any  par- 
ticular, will  lay  open  the  fraud ;  but  the  hazard  is  greatly 
increased  when  the  work  is  of  any  length,  especially  if  it 
be  historical,  and  be  concerned  with  characters  and  cus- 
toms.''"f"  Ancient  versionsy  too,  of  the  New  Testament  were 
made  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  especially  the  Syriac  and  different  Latin 
versions.     Its  early  general  diffusion  throughout  the  world 

♦  Proved  in  Dr.  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  318,  328, 
335,  337. 
f  Lancaster's  Hampton  Lectures,  p.  63. 
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in  these  venfions  increases  considerably  the  difficulty,  as  il 
also  shows  the  existence  of  the  Sacred  Books  before  these 
early  versions  were  made.  I  might  refer,  too,  did  time 
allow,  to  the  very  ancient  commentaries^  the  harmonies,  and 
the  formal  catalogues  wliich  were  published  of  the  books 
received,  each  of  which  would  furnish  strong  additional  evi- 
dence. Jewish  testimony  might  also  be  adduced,  but  I  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  these  witnesses,  by  reason  of  the 
strength  of  my  case. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  what  has  become  of  the  ori- 
ginal writings  !  I  ask,  in  reply,  what  has  become  of  all 
other  original  writings  of  the  same,  or  even  of  a  considerably 
later  age  \  Does  one  remain !  Yet  who  on  that  account 
refuses  to  acknowledge  their  validity ! 

I  cannot  but  notice,  too,  the  untruthfulness  of  the  assertion 
made  so  often  bv  Socialists,  that  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament  was  not  settled  till  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  k,  n. 
364.  Not  even  Bomish  writers  contend  that  Councils  ever 
had  power  to  do  more  than  declare  and  confirm  what  was  gene- 
rally entertained  as  the  belief  of  the  church.  Much  less, 
therefore,  do  Protestants  contend  that  greater  authority  than 
this  was  possessed  by  Councils.  The  Council  referred  to,  is, 
indeed,  the  first  which  gives  a  formal  catalogue  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  then  Councils  were  not  held 
till  A.  D.  325,  when  Constantino  assembled  that  at  Nice. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  no  public  declaration  upon  so  impor- 
tant a  subject  long  before.  And  the  authority  of  the  several 
books  is  quite  independent  of  Canons  of  Councils.  Take 
away  the  Canon  of  the  Council,  and  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
books  will  yet  receive  full  proof.  Even  if  the  books  re- 
mained separate  for  many  years  after  their  publication,  and 
were  not  collected  together  in  one  volume  for  a  considerable 
time,  yet  this  invalidates  not  the  evidence.  If  they  had 
remained  separate  to  this  day,  the  evidence  in  their  favour 
would  have  been  the  same.     Each  book  has  its  own  conclu- 
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sive  external  testimonies  to  allege  for  its  reception,  and  those 
conclusive  testimonies,  numerous,  and  of  a  much  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  Council.  And  as  each  of  the  twenty-seyen 
books,  without  exception,  has  its  conclusive  and  ancient  tes- 
timonies, so  no  additional  and  apocryphal  book  to  the 
twenty-seven  possesses  these  testimonies.  No  church  re- 
ceives one  of  them — they  are  not  quoted  by  the  early  fathers 
— they  are  not  found  in  any  ancient  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
books — the  enemies  of  Christianity  never  alluded  to  them, 
though  many  of  them  contain  what  would  especially  have 
served  their  purpose  in  turning  Christianity  into  ridicule — 
several  of  them  were  rejected  as  spurious  on  their  very  first 
publication — ^and  none  of  them  were  the  subject  of  versions, 
commentaries,  or  collations.  Not  to  refer  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  their  spuriousness,  there  is  amply  sufficient  want  of 
internal  evidence  to  prevent  their  reception.  Indeed,  there 
is  positive  external  evidence  against  them,  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers. 

But  while  the  spurious  books  are  thus  rejected,  I  would 
remark,  that  not  one  criterion  of  fiction  would  be  proved, 
even  in  the  technical  proceedings  of  a  court  of  judicature, 
against  the  sacred  books  received  by  Christians.  Suppose 
each  of  them  to  be  legal  deeds,  their  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity could  never  be  disproved,  but  would  be  most  fully 
substantiated. 

I  pass  over  the  evidence  which  might  be  adduced  from  the 
candour  of  the  writers — the  perspicuousness  of  their  state- 
ments— and  the  circumstantial  character  of  their  narrations; 
because  all  these  are  rather  internal  evidences.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  such  circumstances  are  different  to 
what  might  be  expected  in  books  that  were  forgeries.  I  pass 
over,  too,  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  the  four 
Oospels,  and  between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  which  are 
to  my  mind  peculiarly  conclusive,  and  such  as  in  forgeries 
could  not  possibly  exist.     Nothing  is  surer  of  detection  than 
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four  circumsiantial  histories  of  one  individual,  all  of  which 
shall  tally  ;  or  than  a  history  and  thirteen  letters,  between 
which  no  discrepancies  can  be  discovered  in  the  minutest 
particular. 

But  were  not  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  deceived  ? 
The  books  may  be  theirs,  and  they  may  be  their  relation  of 
what  took  place.  But  were  they  not  credulous  ?  Can  we 
rely  on  their  testimony  ?  Do  they  deserve  to  be  implicitly 
trusted!  In  other  words,  what  is  their  cREDiBiLrry?  I 
answer,  it  is  entirely  unimpeachable.  They  are  witnesses, 
against  whom' I  defy  the  opposite  party  to^allege  any  valid 
plea. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  allege,  first,  the  adeqwxte  knowledge 
which  they  possessed  of  the  facts  they  record.  They  were 
contemporary  with  the  occurrence  of  the  events,  and  familiar 
with  them.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  in  favour  of  very 
many  histories  which  are  yet  without  hesitation  believed. 
The  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  was  on  subjects  on 
which  they  could  not  be  deceived.  '^  That^  (saith  one  of 
them)  '^  which  we  have  heard^  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes^  which  we  have  looted  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled 
of  the  Word  of  Life,  .  .  .  declare  we  unto  you.*"*  And  the 
actions  recorded  were  those  of  which  they  were  fully  com- 
petent to  judge,  recorded  by  them  near  the  places  of  their 
occurrence,  and  publislved  shortly  afterwards  among  the  mul- 
titudes who  witnessed  them. 

I  allege  further,  in  proof  of  the  credibiUty  of  the  witnesses, 
their  freedom  from  enthusiasm.  Was  ever  history  written, 
(especially  of  events  so  remarkable)  in  so  calm  a  manner, 
and  with  so  little  appearance  of  undue  excitement  of  mind ! 
Where  can  you  find  a  narration  of  so  much  apparent  sober- 
ness i  There  is  scarcely  one  note  of  exclamation  throughout 
their  writings.  No  compositions  extant  equal  them  in  un- 
adomedness.     And  do  their  humility  and  modesty  consist 

*  1  John  i.  1—3. 
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^ith  enthusiasm  I  They  were  disposed  to  incredulity.  How 
"  elow  of  heart  to  believe^'  the  resurrection  of  their  Master, 
when  proof  after  proof  was  afforded  them  !  And  how  un- 
reservedly do  they  record  their  own  infirmities,  all  which  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  enthusiasm  ! 

I  allege  too,  the  excellency  of  their  characters.  Their  whole 
lives  prove  them  to  have  been  men  of  plain  integrity.  If 
they  had  not  been,  they  would  surely  have  kept  back  what 
reflected  so  much  on  themselves ; 

<*  Unask'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
•  Starving  their  gains,  and  martyrdom  their  pri(fe."* 

I  allege  once  more,  the  confirmation  of  their  records  hy 
ordinances  and  commemorations.  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
Supper  are,  as  continually  celebrated  from  age  to  age,  facts 
which  confirm  the  truth  of  the  gospel  narrative.  And 
especially  is  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  a 
memorial  of  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Then,  lastly,  the  circumstances  of  the  histories  coincide 
with  declarations  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  authors.  Many  of 
the  events  are  actually  recorded  by  these  authors,  and  were 
constantly  appealed  to  by  the  Christians  in  their  early  dis- 
putations. Tacitus,  for  example,  has  these  words,  ^^  the 
author  of  that  sect  was  Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
was  punished  with  death  as  a  criminal  by  the  procurator 
Pontius  Pilate.'^t 

Even  the  main  opponents  of  Christianity  have  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  Thus  Hobbes,  acknowledges  that  ^^  they  are  as 
ancient  as  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  that  they  were 
written  by  persons  who  lived  in  those  times,  some  of  whom 
saw  the  things  which  they  relate ;  . .  and  that  he  sees  no 
reason  to  doubt,  but  that  as  we  have  them,  they  are  the  true 

•  * 

•  Dry  den. 

t  Aucior  nominis  ejus  Chrisius,  qui  Tiberio  imporanto  per  procura- 
torem  Pontium  Filatum  suppUcio  affectus  orat.*' — Annal,  Lib,  xv.  cap.  44. 
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registers  of  those  things  which  were  done  and  said  by  the 
prophets  and  apostles.''*  He  adds,  too,  that  "  he  is  per- 
suaded the  ecclesiactics  did  not  falsify  the  Scriptures,  because 
if  they  had  had  an  intention  so  to  do,  they  would  surely  have 
made  them  more  favourable  to  their  power  over  Christian 
princes  and  civil  sovereignty  than  they  are.''"f"  Mr.  Chubb 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke  have  made  similar  admissions ;  indeed, 
Chubb  has  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  that  Christ's  mission 
must  have  been  divine.j: 

Only  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  could  have  extorted 
such  confessions  from  men  of  laming  who  devoted  them- 
selves so  fully  to  the  depreciation  of  Christianity. 

It  has  been  asked,  But  have  we  the  same  New  Testament 
now  as  was  at  first  written  ?  I  answer,  that  we  have.  If 
not,  when  was  the  alteration  made  i  Suppose  any  one  was 
now  to  endeavour  to  pass  off  a  counterfeit  book  as  the  work 
of  one  of  the  apostles,  what  would  be  his  success  i  And  can 
we  imagine  a  time  when  the  task  would  not  have  been  almost 
alike  impossible  i  During  the  life-time  of  the  writers  the  diffi- 
culty would  have  been  far  greater ;  and  after  the  versions, 
harmonies,  commentaries,  and  catalogues,  it  would  have  been 
literally  impracticable.  The  agreement  of  manuscripts  proves 
the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  writings.  The  MSS. 
of  the  New  Testament  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of 
any  other  book.  Some  years  since,  394  MSS.  of  the  entire 
volume,  or  of  parts,  had  been  collated ;  and  Bishop  Marsh 
has  published  a  critical  description  of  469.§ 

The  Alexandrine  MS.  is  referred  to  as  early  a  date  as  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  with  this,  the  Vatican 
MS.contends  t  he  palm  of  antiquity.  The  MSS.  generally, 
were  written  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  world.    And 

•  Leviathan,  p.  204.  +  Ibid,  p.  203. 

t  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  41— 43,  compared  with  p.  394 
—396.    Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  91.  4to.  edit. 

§  In  this  number  are  not  included  the  very  numerous  Manuscripts  of 
the  Vulgate. 
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in  all  essential  points  they  agree,  lluch,  indeed,  has  been 
made  of  the  30,000  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament, 
collected  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  of  the  150,000  which  Griesbach's 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  said  to  contain. 
And,  indeed,  to  the  unlearned  hearer,  such  a  circumstance 
does  seem  very  startling.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
these  various  readings  consists  of  the  most  palpable  errors  of 
transcribers,  which  must  necessarily  occur  (except  miracle 
had  been  wrought),  in  the  copying  out,  by  hand,  of  so  large 
a  book.  The  remaining  differences  are  almost  entirely  of 
the  minutest  character, — ^an  alteration  of  a  single  letter,  the 
omission  or  insertion  of  a  Greek  particle,  a  variation  in 
spelling  or  the  like,  none  of  which  could  even  be  made 
apparent  in  a  translation  ;  and  but  for  the  great  precision  of 
critics,  would  really  have  never  been  noticed  at  all.  To 
carrjr  criticism  bo  far  upon  any  classic  author,  would  be 
censured  as  needless  and  trifling.  But  its  application  to  the 
New  Testament  has  given  us  a  text  more  critically  correct, 
and  more  satisfactorily  perfect  than  that  of  any  other 
ancient  book.  '  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  not  one 
single  doctrine  or  precept  of  Christianity  is  affected  by  these 
variations.  The  general  integrity  of  the  received  text,  is 
shown  by  the  vast  number  of  volumes  which  have  issued 
forth,  with  reference  to  the  one  celebrated  disputed  verse  of 
the  Witnesses.  And  the  character  of  the  Greek  language 
with  its  almost  endless  inflexions  of  voices,  and  moods, 
and  tenses,  and  numbers,  and  persons,  together  with  its 
various  dialects,  tends  to  make  minute  disagreement  of 
MSS.  almost  certain,  one  single  word  being  often  suscep- 
tible of  many  hundreds  of  variations.  The  quotations  in 
the  early  fathers,  too,  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  text. 
From  the  works  of  Origen  alone,  nearly  the  entire  New 
Testament  may  be  gleaned.  The  ancient  versions  also  agree. 
The  vast  number  of  MSS.  has,  in  itself,  occasioned  the  mul- 
tiplication of  minute  disagreements.     "  Of  those  books  which 
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were  the  most  frequently  copied,  in  all  periods  of  time,  and 
in  different  countries,  the  number  of  various  readings  is  the 
greatest;  and  yet  the  settlement  of  the  true  or  genuine 
reading,  in  each  instance,  is  the  easiest^  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  copies,  each  one  being  a  kind  of  check  upon  the 
other.  For  example,  the  writings  of  Terence,  those  of  Horace, 
and  some  of  Gicero'^s  are  in  the  best-evidenced  state  of 
purity,  because  the  number  of  old  manuscript  copies,  and 
consequently  of  various  readings,  is  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  other  classics.  On  the  other  hand,  when  very 
few  MSS.  of  a  work  are  known  to  exist,  the  variations  are, 
indeed,  few ;  but^obscurities  and  difficulties  attach  to  the  text 
which  criticism  cannot  remove,  except,  in  some  instances,  by 
the  adventurous  hand  of  conjecture.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  writings,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  of  Paterculus, 
Hesychius,  and  some  others.'^*  So  that  the  multitude  of 
various  readings js  positively  advantageous,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  very  full  authority  of  documents  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  more  numerous  these  are,  their  indi- 
vidual importance  is  lessened.-f 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  proceed  further,  in  vindication 
of  the  general  accuracy  of  our  translation.  The  circumstance 
that  all  parties  abide  by  it,  alone  establishes  its  fairness  ;  and 
the  skill  and 'character  of  the  translators,  with  the  great 
labour  expended  on  it,  are  sufficient  to  give  confidence.  The 
testimony  of  every  competent  person  will  confirm  the 
statement. 

The  truly  important  consideration,  then,  now  remains. 
Is  the  New  Testament  of  divine  xuTHORrrr?  If  it  be  a 
revelation  from  God,  of  course,  it  must  be  so.  This,  then,  is 
now  to  be  inquired  into.  The  writers,  who  have  been  proved 
to  be  credible  men,  in  their  writings,  which  have  been  proved  to 

♦  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Answer  to  Key.  Robert  Taylor's  Manifesto,  pp.  20,  21. 
12ino.  edit, 
f  Appendix,  Note  II. 
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he  genuine^  affirm  this  explicitly.  Can  it,  then,  be  denied  ? 
How  can  it  be  denied,  if  what  has  already  been  proved  be 
admitted?  If  the  writers  are  credible,  and  their  writings 
genuine,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  conclusion  from  the 
premises,  that  their  own  declarations  are  true.  The  logical 
syllogism  will  be  found  to  be  without  a  flaw.  Only  grant 
the  premises,  and  you  cannot  deny  the  conclusion.  I  abide, 
then,  by  their  own  affirmations ;  and  they  are  these : — 
"  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."*  "I  certify 
you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel,  which  was  preached  of  me, 
is  not  after  man ;  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  nor 
was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.''-^ 
"  Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man^s 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."{ 
"  He  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  man,  but  God,  who  hath 
also  given  unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit.''^§  "  The  revelation 
which  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets 
by  the  Spirit."||  Of  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament, 
there  is,  too,  unbroken  testimony. 

But  there  is  other  evidence  by  which  we  may  arrive  at 
this  truth.  Inspiration  is  clearly  possible ;  how  ought 
it  to  be  proved  that  it  existed  in  the  sacred  writers  I  I 
answer,  that  as  the  existence  of  any  power  is  demonstrated 
by  its  operations,  so  the  possession  of  a  supernatural  power 
is  evidenced  by  the  performance  of  supernatural  works, 
and  the  possession  of  supernatural  knowledge  by  the  revela- 
tion of  supernatural  intelligence.  And  we  have  precisely 
what  the  fact  requires  as  its  legitimate  proof.  Miracle  is 
the  performance  of  supernatural  works;  and  prophecy 
is  the  revelation  of  supernatural  intelligence.  On  these 
two  proofs,  then,  I  rest,  in  addition,  the  fact  to  be 
substantiated. 

And    to  begin    with  miracles.      To    ask   whether   the 

♦  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  +  Gal.  i.  11, 12.  %  2  Cor.  ii.  13. 

§  1  Thes.  ir.  8.  ||  Ephes.  iii.  6« 
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wonderful  actions  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings  ac- 
tually occurred,  is  to  move  again  the  question  which  has 
been  just  determined.  If  the  books  are  genuine  and 
authentic,  and  if  the  writers  are  credible,  the  events  re- 
corded did  take  place.  And  were  not  many  of  these  actions 
miracles?  Of  this  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  If 
the  actions  were  actually  performed,  nothing  less  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  them,  than  that  they  were  miraculous.  The  laws 
of  nature  were  suspended.  The  events  were  evidently 
regarded  as  superhuman,  and  they  were  performed  in  tes- 
timony of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  truths  taught.  Chris- 
tianity was  founded  by  miracle.  And  the  miracles  of  its 
Divine  founder  were  unexampled  in  their  number,  their  great- 
ness, and  their  benevolence. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  human  testimony  is  fallible. 
As  well  might  a  man  enter  a  court  of  justice,  and  when  after 
careful  examination,  a  jury  have  returned  their  verdict  upon 
the  testimony  of  numerous  credible  witnesses  to  a  certain 
fact,  insinuate  such  a  general  truism. 

EquaUy  inadmiflsible  is  the  plea  that  miracles  are  contrary 
to  experience.  ''  An  eastern  king,  when  a  Dutch  ambas- 
sador told  him  that  water  congealed  in  Holland,  and  bore 
men,  and  horses,  and  waggons,  replied  in  anger,  it  is  false, 
and  impossible,  for  no  such  thing  was  ever  seen  in  Siam."» 
Yet  the  freezing  of  water  in  Holland  was  in  every  respect  as 
susceptible  of  proof  as  the  flowing  of  water  in  Siam.  Miracles 
are  in  the  same  manner,  in  every  respect,  as  susceptible  of 
proof  as  ordinary  events.  The  eastern  king  forgot  that  his 
experience  was  not  the  experience  of  all  other  men,  in  other 
places,  and  at  other  times.  The  idea  of  the  proof  of  miracles 
being  impossible,  is  perfectly  absurd.  All  that  any  man  is 
entitled  to  require  is  sufficient  evidence.  And  this  is  already 
possessed.  No  event  ever  occurred  which  has  to  support  it, 
anything  at  all  approaching  to  the  evidence  which  exists  for 

*  Bogae*s  Essay,  p.  145. 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ,  a  miracle  on  which  the  Chri«tian 
faith  hinges,  and  with  which  it  must  stand  or  fall.  Nor  does 
process  of  time  weaken  the  proof,  since  the  testimony  is  not 
the  uncertain  one  of  oral  tradition,  but  the  sure  one  of 
written  document. 

No  false  religion  has  ever  substantiated  such  a  claim.  Let 
Socialists  work  miracles  in  support  of  the  truth  of  their  new 
opinions,  and  I  shall  consider  myself  bound  immediately  to 
receive  them  as  from  God.  For  I  will  rest  on  firm  evidence, 
WHEREVER  IT  LANDS  ME.  But  uo  Other  system  but  the 
Cliristian,  and  the  Jewish  before  it,  of  which  it  was  the  con- 
summation, ever  had  these  credentials  of  its  divinity.  Ma- 
hommedism  was  set  up,  professedly  disclaiming  such  a  proof 
of  its  heavenly  origin.  Nor  can  the  pretensions  to  miracles 
by  other  systems  ever  be  substantiated.  They  shrink  from 
exposing  their  proofe  to  the  light,  because  they  well  know 
that  they  cannot  for  an  instant  bear  it.  No  sooner  would  its 
beams  shine  upon  them,  than  they  would  crumble  into  dust.* 

But  the  strongest  of  all  arguments  for  the  Divine  authority 
of  any  book  is  prophecy.  A  book  must  be  from  God,  which 
foretels  correctly  and  minutely  the  great  leading  events  which 
happen  in  the  world  long  before  their  accomplishment.  He 
who  thus  writes,  shows  that  he  writes  with  knowledge 
above  his  own.  What  stronger  proof  can  he  give,  that  his 
pen  is  guided  by  a  Divine  hand  ?  Prophecy  is,  in  fact,  a 
miracle,  the  testimony  of  which  is  in  itself.  The  prophecies 
of  the  New  Testament  are  neither  so  numerous,  nor  so 
generally  fulfilled,  as  to  afford  so  multiplied  an  evidence  as 
exists  in  the  Old  Testament,  large  portions  of  which  are  wholly 
.and  strictly  prophetical.     But  the  prophecies  of  the  New 


*  I  am  well  aware  that  false  systems  have  made  pretensions  to  miracles, 
hut  I  have  never  met  with  one  case,  in  which  the  testimony  has  not  failed 
in  some  material  point  on  examination.  Some  of  the  alleged  miracles  most 
prominently  put  forth,  are  inquired  into,  and  disproved  by  the  Rev.  T.H.Home, 
In  his  very  valuable  Introduction  to  thcTBible,  vol.  i.  pp.  303—313. 
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Testament  are  yet  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  inspira- 
tion of  its^writers.  Christ,  for  example,  foretold  preyionsly 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  events,  his  own  sufferings, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  with  an  enumeration  of 
many  particulars  attending  them,  which  were  exceedingly 
unlikely  to  happen.  He  stated  in  clear  terms,  that  one  of 
the  twelve  disciples  should  betray  him,*  that  the  others 
would  forsake  him  and  flee,-f-  that  Peter  would  deny  him,:]: 
the  place  where,§  and  the  persons  by  whom  he  should  suffer ;  || 
that  he  should  be  mocked, IF  and  crucified,**  and  his  appear- 
ance to  his  disciples,  between  his  resurrection  and  his  ascen* 
sion.-f-f-    • 

Christ  prophecied  also  the  speedy  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 9sii  stated  many  particulars  which  would  occur. 
To  an  mcidental  observation,  the  prophecy  was  an  unpre- 
meditated answer,  '^  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones,  and 
what  buildings  are  here,'^  said  they.  "  Verily,  I  say  unto 
yoa,^^  he  rejoined,  '^  the  days  will  come,  in  the  which  there 
shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down.^^  Here  was  a  statement  of  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  calamity.  And  yet,  no  fact  could 
be  more  improbable  at  the  time,  for  the  Jews  were  in 
perfect  peace,  and  enjoyed  the  powerful  protection  of  the 
Roman  empire,  then  in  the  height  of  its  power.  The  temple, 
too,  was  massive  and  strong,  the  glory  of  the  Jews.  Herod 
had  employed  upon  it  for  forty-six  years,  163,300  workmen. 
Its  area  was  750  square  feet.     The  height  of  its  tower  was 


*  John  Ti.  70,  71  ;  xiii.  10,  11,  21,  26 ;  Matt  xxvi.  21,  46  ;  Lake  xxu.  21. 

f  Mark  xv.  27  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  31. 

t  Luke  xxi.  31,  32;  John  xiu.  38;  Matt.  xxvi.  34;  Luke  xxii.  34; 
Marie  xiv.  30. 

§  Matt.  xvi.  31 ;  Luke  ix.  31 ;  xiii.  31,  33 ;  xviii.  31 ;  Matt.  ix.  18. 

t  Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  Mark  viii.  31 ;  Luke  ix.  22  ;  Matt.  xvii.  12 ;  Mark  x.  33 ; 
Luke  xviii.  31,  32;  Mark  x.  33 ;  Matt.  xx.  19. 

f  Mark  ix.  12 ;  Luke  xviii.  32  ;  Mark  x.  34. 

♦♦  John  iii.  14 ;  xii..32  ;  xiii.  28 ;  Matt.  iii.  19. 

ft  John  xvi.  1 6—22 ;  Matt.  xxi.  32 ;  Mark  xiv.  28. 
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about  800  feet  from  Hh  base.  Its  stones  were  of  the  finest 
marble,  and  the  size  of  some  of  them  not  less  than  sixty-five 
feet  in  length,  eight  in  height,  and  ten  in  width.  And  yet, 
as  foretold,  not  one  stone  remained  upon  another,  but  its  very 
foundations  were  dug  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The 
presages  of  the  event  were  also  declared — ^'  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars,  famines  and  earthquakes,^  with  very  many  other 
particulars — ^all  which  received  a  plain  fulfilment.  The  excess 
of  tribulation  in  the  siege,  is  moreover  referred  to,  ^'  such  as 
was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which  God  created, 
unto  this  time ;  no,  nor  ever  shall  be."*^  Nor  does  history 
furnish  a  parallel  to  the  miseries  then  sufiered  by  the  Jews. 
^'  If  the  misfortunes,'"  writes  Josephus,  in  relating  the  event 
"  of  all  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  were  compared  with 
those  of  the  Jews,  they  would  appear  much  inferior.*"  The 
truth  of  such  a  prophecy  may  be  estimated,  when  it  is  stated 
to  you,  that  in  the  siege,  there  perished  1,S57,660  persons, 
97,000  were  taken  prisoners,  and  famine  excited  others  to  a 
state  of  frenzy,  even  to  the  mother^s  slaying  of  her  own 
suckling  child  for  food.  Eleven  thousand  perished  for  want ; 
and  of  the  rest,  most  were  sold  for  slaves,  or  distributed 
throughout  the  Roman  provinces,  to  be  destroyed  in  their 
theatres  by  the  sword,  or  by  wild  beasts.  The  exhortation 
of  Christ  was,  that  ^'  all  who  were  in  Judea,  should  flee  to 
the  mountains  ;^  and  history  records  the  preservation  of  all 
who  adopted  such  a  course.  It  is  further  foretold,  that  round 
the  whole  city  should  its  enemies  ''  cast  a  trench,^  which  was 
the  very  course  pursued  by  Titus,  though  with  reluctance. 
Then  the  time  of  the  destruction  was  marked  out — "  Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till 
all  these  things  be  fulfilled;^  and  in  about  forty  years 
they  did  all  transpire.  The  prophecy  then  declares,  that 
^*  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles.''^  Is  it 
not  so  to  this  day  ?  And  to  complete  the  whole,  it  is  added 
of  the  Jews  themselves,   ^^  and  they  shall  be  led  captive  into 
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all  nations.""  Have  they  not  been  so  i  and  was  ever  bofore  or 
sinoe  so  strange  and  continued  a  circumstance  as  this,  which 
has  befallen  the  Jews!  Who,  too,  is  the  historian,  who 
records  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  J  A  friend  or  a  foe  to 
the  claims  of  Christ !  Josephus  is  the  individual,  and 
the  narration  is  given  by  him,  more  minutely  circumstantial, 
and  more  difiusive  in  detail,  than  the  account  of  any  siege 
which  remains  on  record,  in  any  ancient  history.  The  his- 
torian was,  too,  an  eye-witness,  being  a  distinguished  general 
in  the  army.  Not  a  few  of  the  circumstances  are,  also,  re- 
lated by  Tacitus,  Philo  Stratus,  and  Dion  Cassius ;  while 
the  splendid  arch,  which  was  erected  at  Rome,  in  honour 
of  the  triumphs  of  Titus,  remains  to  the  present  day,  which 
bears  on  it  the  inscription,  ^'  Titus  has  subdued  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  all  other 
generals,  kings,  and  nations,  had  either  never  tried,  or  tried 
in  vain.*"  The  three  evangelists,  who  wrote  the  prophecy, 
were  dead  before  the  event ;  and  He  who  uttered  it  had  been 
crucified.  The  gospels  containing  the  prediction,  had  been 
circulated.  For  all  these  facts,  proofs,  quite  conclusive,  can 
be  brought.  Who  else,  then,  could  guide  the  pen  of  New 
Testament  writers,  but  that  God  who  ^^knoweth  the  end 
from   the  beginning  T' 

'  Did  time  allow,  I  could  examine  other  prophecies, 
and  the  result  would  be  the  same ;  but  I  forbear, 
although  the  New  Testament  contains  a  systematic  and 
chronological  prophecy  of  all  the  great  events  which  have 
yet  befallen  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the  days  of  its 
founder,  or  which  shall  yet  befall  it  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
prophecies  of  the  apostles  seem,  indeed,  fuller  and  more  ex- 
tended, than  even  those  of  their  Master.  Those  which  refer 
to  Rome,  might  especially  be  adduced.  But  I  am  satisfied  to 
rest  my  case  on  what  has  been  already  adduced ;  and  I  contend, 
that  I  have  proved  the  Divine  authority  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  if  that,  then  the  Divine  -authority  of  the  entire 
Bible. 
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Against  all  this  mass  of  pomtira  evidence,  there  is  urged 
on  the  other  side,  no  posnivK  evidenci:  whatever. 

But  it  may  yet,  after  every  pro<^,  be  said  in  objeetion, 
that  the  evidence  is,  afier  all,  not  such,  as  irresistibly  to  lead 
to  the  reception  of  the  truth  which  it  is  intended  to  establish. 
It  is  granted  that  it  is  not ;  nor  would  it  be  proper  that  it 
should  be.  If  it  were,  I  ask  not,  where  would  be  the  room 
for  the  exercise  of  man^s  voluntary  powers,  a  question  which 
the  system  of  the  Socialists  will  not  allow  me  to  urge ;  nor  do 
I  press  the  question,  conclusive  as  it  would  be  to  others,  how 
could  it  consist  with  a  state  of  probation  and  trial  I  But  I 
am  entitled  to  ask,  would  it  be  in  accordance  with  what  is 
required  by  man  in  other  matters  i  And  how  is  irresistible 
proof  to  be  given  i  Where  is  the  evidence  against  which 
there  would  be  nothing  alleged?  There  is,  rest  assured, 
truth  in  the  declaration  of  the  New  Testament  itself.  ^^  If 
you  believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  would  you 
be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.*"^  The  same 
temper  of  mind  that  rejects  evidence  so  strong  in  its  cha- 
racter— so  susceptible  of  examination — so  suited  to  our 
eomprehension — ^so  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  our  minds — void  so  abundant  in. degree,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, MUCH  MORE  reject  evidence  of  a  more  uncommon, 
and  sacred,  and  supernatural  order.  And  would  that  be  true 
obedience  which  should  be  produced  by  a  sort  of  mechanical 
force  ?  Is  it  the  obedience  with  which  you  would  be  pleased 
towards  yourselves  from  your  own  childr^Q  ?  At  all  events, 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  towards  man,  would  not  be  a  course 
of  proceeding  suited  to  a  rational  and  reasonable  creature ! 
Has  Socialism  either  irresistible  evidence  to  adduce  of  its 
truth !  Is  mere  speculation,  against  a  mass  of  positive  fact 
so  mighty  irresistible  I  Is  it  so  irresistible  a  circumstance, 
that  every  man  cannot  but  receive  it  as  an  axiom,  and  a  self- 
evident  truth,  that  the  old  immoral  world  is  composed  only  of 
madmen,  in  a  state  of  entire  insanity ;  and  that  unerring 
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truth  is  in  your  New  Moral  World  alone !  To  most  mdn,  1 
should  apprehend,  such  a  statement  is  rather  startling  and 
repulmve,  than  axiomatic  and  irresistible. 

And  how  frivolous  the  objections  against  the  contents  of 
the  New  Testament.  Have  they  not  been  answered  a  thou- 
sand times  over !  If  in  science  a  theorem  is  proved,  appa^ 
rent  cowtradictiom^  as  I  remarked  before,  are  received,  and 
are  believed  to  be  contradictions,  only  through  the  defect  of 
our  comprehension.  Thus  it  is  proved,  that  an  hyperbola  con* 
tinually  approaches,  but  never  meets  its  asymptotes.  At 
first,  and  before  the  assertion  is  considered,  a  continual 
approach,  without  a  contact,  may  strike  the  mind  as  con- 
tradictory. Yet  it  is  received  by  every  scholar,  without 
exception,  as  a  truth,  because  it  is  proved:  and  further 
investigation  md  consideration  remove  the  difficulty,  which 
it  is  afterwards  apparent,  that  ignorance  only  made.  Is  it 
objected  that  the  accordance  of  the  lemgwige  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  that  used  in  every  book,  and  in  all  societies  of 
men,  in  ancient  and  simple  times,  is  gross  for  the  present 
refined  state  of  society  ?  If  it  did  not  accord  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times  in  which  it  was  written,  this  might  be 
alleged  against  it  as  an  evidence,  that  it  was  not  written 
ilien;  nor  does  it,  in  fact,  exist  in  the  New  Testament 
written  later.  It  has,  too,  to  be  proved  by  the  objector, 
(and  this  he  never  can  do)  that  modem  refinement  of  lan- 
guage is  right,  and  ancient  simplicity  wrong.  The  fact  is, 
that  contradictions,  and  undisguised  simplicities  of  external 
symbols,  and  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures  are  actual  evi- 
dences that  the  Scriptures  have  for  their  author,  that  same 
Ood,  to  whose  works  precisely  the  same  objections  would 
apply.  The  accordance  between  the  one  and  the  other,  <mly 
shows  that  they  have  one  original.  The  Socialist,  to  be 
consistent,  ought  to  deny  nature  as  well  as  the  New  Tes^ 
tament,  since  nature  has  apparent  contradictions,  and 
apparent  grossnesses,  and  apparent  difficulties,   of  exactly 
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the  same  character.  And  it  is  also  a  strong  evidence 
in  faroar  of  the  New  Testament,  that  after  1800  years, 
nothing  more  solid,  nothing  more  tangible,  nothing  at 
all  resting  upon  facts,  should  be  substantiated  against 
it.  Nay,  the  Socialist  himself,  by  his  conduct,  tends  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  which  pro- 
phesied, that  ^^  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days,  scoffers  ;*"* 
and  though  I  would  not  use  a  term  unjustly  as  applicable  to 
any  class  of  human  creatures,  I  am  yet  bound  to  say  it 
with  respect,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  truth,  that  the  term  is  too 
applicable  to  the  palpably  unseemly  ridicule  and  derision, 
with  which  Socialists  enter  into  the  discussion  at  their  halls 
of  science,  of  a  subject  so  grave,  and  sacred,  and  important, 
as  that  of  whether  the  Bible  be  of  Divine  authority .-(- 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  matter  of  fact  be  as  I  have 
stated,  on  what  principle  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  a 
system  so  well  supported  in  its  Divine  origin  by  external 
evidence,  should  be  rejected,  while  a  system,  not  making  even 
pretension  to  a  Divine  original,  and  possessing  no  external 
evidence  whatever  of  the  same,  is  embraced  I  What  solution 
can  be  given  of  such  an  absurdity  I  The  Scriptures  them-, 
selves  resolve  the  difficulty.  It  is,  as  they  inform  us,  because 
the  principles  of  Christianity  are  unpalatable  to  a  fallen  mind, 
while  the  principles  of  Socialism  are  in  accordance  with  it. 
It  is  because  the  pride  of  man  revolts  at  the  discovery  which 
the  Scriptures  make  of  his  depravity ;  and  because  the  pride 
of  man  is  offended  at  the  revelation,  that  he  has  not  ability 
of  himself  to  effect  his  own  reconciliation  with  God ;  and 
because  the  pride  of  man  is  opposed  to  the  necessity  of 
trusting  his  eternal  interests  to  the  merits  of  another^s 
sacrifice.  And  it  is,  because  the  depravity  of  man  is  averse 
to  the  strictness  of  Ghristianity'^s  holiness ;  and  because  the 
'  depravity  of  man  shrinks  from  self-denial  and  sacrifice  for 
Christ's  sake ;  and  because  the  depravity  of  man  prefers 

*  2  Peter  iii.  S.  f  Note  III.     Appendix. 
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to  cast  off  restraint,  and  live  in  accordance  with  its  own 
desires.  It  is  easy  enough  to  suppose  that  men  will  be 
enemies  to  the  Bible,  if  they  find  the  Bible  to  be  an  enemy 
to  them.  An  old  proverb  states,  that  ^^none  are  so  blind, 
as  they  who  will  not  see  f  ^  and  another  proverb  with  equal 
truth  states,  ^'  what  a  man  wishes,  he  easily  believes.'"  In 
receiving  Christianity,  its  evidences  have  to  surmount  the 
opposition  natural  to  us  all  against  its  purity ;  but  in  reject- 
ing it,  the  passions  and  lusts  of  man  surmount  the  force  of 
its  evidences.  To  object  against  the  contents  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  to  object  against  what  the  New  Testament 
itself  declares,  will  necessarily  be  offensive  to  fallen  creatures. 
This,  then,  is  nothing  to  the  point.  But  to  object  against  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  is  what  the  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity has  not  dared  to  do ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  in  which 
every  Christian  may  truly  glory,  that  our  standard  books  of 
evidences,  have  scarcely  even  been  pretended  to  be  answered. 
Who  has  even  tried  to  controvert  Paley,  or  Porteus,  or 
West,  or  Ly ttleton  ?  An  infidel  pen  has  scarcely  yet  been 
raised  for  even  such  an  mdeckvour.  Christianity  may  be  said 
to  have  proved  its  authority,  and  its  enemies  to  this  day  have 
been  speechless  against  it.  No  one  has  ventured  into  the 
field  with  us,  when  we  have  come  to  proofs.  In  this  circum- 
stance then  we  are  entitled  to  triumph.* 

I  cannot,  however,  leave  the  question  here.     But  I  appeal 
to  you,  that  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  evidence  for 


*  The  only  exception  which  I  remember  is,  that  of  Taylor,  who,  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  since,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  asserted, 
that  Christianity  had  neither  external  nor  internal  evidence.  To  this,  an 
answer  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  who  proved  him  to  have 
literally  fabricated  his  evidences,  than  which  as  the  Dr.  justly  remarks — '<  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  flagrant  instance  of  the  utterance  of 
audacious  falsehood  ;"  and  whose  assertions  he  proves  by  careful  examination 
of  them  separately,  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  '^  a  mass  partly  of  shameful 
misrepresentations,  and  partly  of  downright  falsehoods."  Any  man  in  mich  a 
way  may  pretend  to  refute  evidence,  but  it  is  only  to  the  fuller  exposure  of 
the  weakness  of  his  own  cause. 
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the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  is  the  greatness  of  the 
risk  of  denying  it.  Sappose  even  that  Socialism  be  true, 
what  do  I  lose  by  not  embracing  its  system!  I  already  enjoy  a 
hiq)piness  of  which  I  knew  nothing  till  I  became  a  Christian. 
The  utmost  that  I  can  gain  then,  is,  an  increase  of  happiness, 
it  may  be  for  a  year,  it  may  be  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  or 
it  may  be  for  twice,  or  eren  thrice  that  period.  But  it  can- 
not be  for  a  longer  period.  I  die  and  my  happiness  ceases. 
I  may^  should  I  become  a  Socialist  to-night,  lose  all  my  in- 
creased happiness,  even  before  to-morrow^s  sun  arises.  At 
the  best,  my  gain  will  be  small,  and  my  loss  immense,  for  I 
shall  lose  my  prospect  of  an  immortality  of  bliss  without 
aUoy.  For  a  fleeting  increase  of  pleasure,  mingled  with  many 
sorrows,  if  I  relinquish  the  Bible,  I  shall  have  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  never-ending  delight  of  the  purest  character — ^a 
hope  which  not  only  assures  itself  of  the/to««r^  enjoyment  of 
good,  but  which  gilds  with  the  lustre  of  its  anticipations  the 
present  scene,  and  transforms  a  troubled  earth  into  an  expected 
heaven.  The  bargain  is  a  hard  one.  I  shall  have  to  pay  too 
dearly  for  what  I  purchase.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
Christianity  be  true,  on  the  bare  supposition  that  the  Bible 
be  the  word  of  God ;  on  the  mere  possibility  of  its  evidences 
being  substantiated,  what  shall  eternity  be  to  me  if  I  reject 
it!  As  a  Christian,  I  can  lose. nothing,  if  Socialism  be  true; 
but  as  a  Socialist,  I  should  lose  everything,  if  Christianity  be 
true.  I  am,  therefore,  as  a  Christian,  at  all  events,  on  the  safe 
side.  And  surely,  after  all  the  evidences  of  its  truth  which  have 
been  adduced,  it  must  be  admitted,  Christianity  may  per- 
chance be  true.  Even  on  this  ground,  then,  he  is  the  happy 
man  who  receives  it.  Yes,  and  even  if  it  be  positively  false. 
For  in  that  case  his  delusion,  during  life,  will  give  him  peace 
and  support,  and  at  death  he  will  be  in  as  good  a  situation 
as  a  Socialist.  But  if  there  be  but  the  shadow  of  a  prospect^ 
that  the  Bible  declares  a  truth,  when  it  declares  this  life  to 
be  one  of  probation,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  judgment,  and  bliss, 
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or  woe  through  immortality;  even  in  that  case  [if  Christianity 
had  only  the  remotest  chance  of  its  truth]  as  a  rational  man, 
ought  the  Socialist  to  abide  by  Christianity,  lest  perchance 
ONLY,  he  have  ever  to  rue  the  day  of  its  rejection  ;  and,  lest 
at  the  judgment*  he  find  the  mistake  to  be  irreparable, 
and  attended  with  consequences  so  disastrous,  that  all  the 
aggregate  calamities  of  all  mankind  on  earth,  shall  be  less 
than  the  individual  consequences  to  himself  alone. 

*  I  might  perhaps  have  referred  to  a  day  not  so  distant — the  closing  hoars 
of  the  present  life.  At  all  events  a  considerable  number  of  disbelievers  in 
Christianity,  when  the  awfol  and  irretrievable  experiment  of  the  truth  of  their 
principles  is  about  to  be  made,  and  they  are  about  to  prove  in  their  own  expe- 
rience whether  or  not  there  is  an  hereafter  after  death,  have  silently  indicated, 
or  in  loud  agonies  proclaimed,  a  total  change  in  their  opinions.  They  have 
then  paid  homage  to  that  truth  which  before  they  had  scorned.  But  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  an  individual  at  such  a  time  regretting  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  recanting  his  faith,  repenting  of  his  obedience,  or  lamenting  that  he 
had  not  lived  a  Disbeliever  in  Divine  Revelation.  Such  a  fact  alone  speaks 
volumes.  And  if  the  Socialist  refuses  to  follow  me  in  my  argument  to  the 
day  of  judgment,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  sceptical ;  to  the  day  of 
death  I  may  require  him  to  follow  me,  for  the  sure  arrival  of  this  he  admits. 
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NOTE  I.    (Page  16.) 

**  EvBN  this  hasty  review  of  the  series  of  the  Christian  Evidences  is 
sufficient,  to  prove  that  it  comprises  every  species  of  written  testimony 
which  history  knows  qf.  And  we  have  seen  that  this  hody  of  evidence 
is  especially  abundant  in  that  very  kind  of  composition,  which  ranks 
highest  amon^  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  remote  facts. 
Andy  if  the  light  of  testimony  shines  thus  clearly  and  fully,  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  Christian  history,  so  likewise  is  there  a  broad 
day-light  of  evidence  on  all  sides  of  this  series  of  events.  Few  per- 
sons,  ^erhapsy  give  due  attention  to  the  relative  position  of  the  Chris- 
tian history,  which  stands  upon  the  very  point  of  intersection  where 
three  distinct  lines  pf  history  meet ;  namely,  the  Jewish,  the  Grecian, 
and  the  Roman.  These  three  bodies  of  ancient  literatui'e,  alone, 
have  descended,  by  an  uninterrupted  channel  of  transmission,  to 
modem  times ;  and  these  three,  by  a  most  extraordinary  combination 
of  circumstances,  were  brought  together  to  elucidate  the  Origination  of 
Christianity,  If  upon  the  Broad  field  of  history  there  rests  the  com- 
mon light  of  day,  upon  that  spot  where  a  new  religion  was  given  to 
man  there  shines  the  intensity  of  a  concentrated  brightness.  Well 
might  the  first  teachers  make  tne  challenge,  '^  We  are  not  of  the  night, 
but  of  the  day  !"  Well  might  the  Founder  himself,  in  bringing  his 
doctrine  to  the  earth,  affirm,  *'  He  that  docth  truth  cometh  to  the 
liyhtr* 

A  somewhat  analogous  passage  from  the  same  author,  in  another 
work,  is  as  follows  : — 

**  As  an  historical  question,  Christianity  is  distinguished  from 
others  of  a  like  nature  by  nothing,  unless  it  be  the  multiplicity  and 
the  force  of  the  evidence  it  presents.  To  ask,  therefore,  for  proof  of 
the  fiicts  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  to  leave  the  events  of  tne  same 
times  unquestioned  and  unexamined,  is  an  impertinence  which  the 
advocates  of  Christianity  should  never  submit  to,  much  less  encou- 
rage, by  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  that  the  evidence  in  the  one  case 
needs  some  sort  of  candour,  or  of  easiness,  or  of  willingness  to  be  per- 
suaded, which  is  not  asked  by  the  other.  The  Gospels  demand  a 
Verdict  according  to  the  Eviaence,  in  a  firmer  tone  than  any  other 
ancient  histories  that  can  be  put  to  the  bar  of  common  sense.  From 
those  who  are  convinced  of  its  truth,  Christianity  does  indeed  ask  the 
surrender  of  assent  to  whatever  it  reveals  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
unseen  world ;  but,  to  its  impugners,  it  speaks  only  of  things  obvious 
and  palpable  as  the  objects  ana  occupations  of  common  life  ;  and,  in 
relation  to  matters  so  simple,  It  demands  what  cannot  be  withheld, 
the  same  assent  which  we  yield  to  the  same  proof  in  aU  other  c€tses. 
If  evidence  differing  not  at  all  from  that  which  is  accepted  in  similar 
cases,  and  which,  in  amount  and  validity,  would  be  thought  ten 
times  more  than  enough,  if  the  books  in  question  related  to  merely 

*  Iiaac  Taylor'i  Historical  Proof,  p.  200. 
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political  events,  is  not  to  be  admitted  ;  if  a  verdict  is  to  be  returned 
openly  affronting  every  principle  by  which  the  course  of  human 
affairs  is  regulated,  and  the  judgments  of  men  directed,  the  true  ooca- 
fflon  of  so  great  a  violence  should  be  placed  in  the  light.  And  no 
other  account  of  the  sti'ange  anomaly  can  be  given  than  this,  namely, 
that  the  supposition  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  is  the 
centre  fact  affirmed  in  these  books,  and  which  must  bear  all  the 
burden  of  the  argument,  offers  a  greater  outrage  to  reason  than  the 
rejection  of  the  clearest  and  fullest  evidence  that  history  has  ever  accu- 
mulated. Unless  then  it  be  thought  by  us  '  a  thing  incredible  that 
Grod  should  raise  the  dead,'  there  remains  not  even  a  pretext  for 
questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  the  proof  of 
which,  in  every  separate  p^  of  it,  far  excels  that  of  the  best  authen- 
ticated historical  record  of  antiquity.^** 


NOTE  II.    (Page  31.) 


The  following  passage  from  the  great  Richard  Bentley,  \a  well 
deserving  of  a  place  here,  in  corroboration  of  what  I  have  stated  : — 

'*  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  either,  a  posterioriy  all  ancient 
books,  as  well  as  the  sacred,  must  now  be  laid  aside  as  *^  uncertain  and 
precarious"  [the  terms  used  by  CoUins,  on  whom  he  is  animadvert- 
ing^] 9  *'  ^^  c^  s&y>  ^  prioriy  that  all  the  transcripts  of  sacred  books 
should  have  been  privileged  against  the  common  fate,  and  exempted 
from  all  slips  and  errors  whatever.  Which  of  these  our  writer  and 
his  new  sect  will  close  with,  I  cannot  foresee.  There  is,  in  each  of 
them,  such  a  gust  of  the  paradox  and  the  perverse,  that  they  equally 
suit  with  a  modem  Free-thinker's  palate 

**  If  a  corrupt  line  or  dubious  reading  chances  to  intervene, 
it  does  not  darken  the  whole  context,  nor  make  an  author's 
opinion  or  his  purpose  precarious.  Terence,  for  instance,  has  as  many 
variations  as  any  oook  whatever,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  :  and  yet, 
with  All  its  interpolations,  omissions,  additions  or  glosses,  ^choose  the 
worst  of  them  on  purpose,)  you  cannot  deface  the  contrivance  and 
plot  of  one  play  ;  no,  not  of  one  single  scene ;  but  its  sense,  design, 
and  subserviency  to  the  last  issue  ana  conclusion,  shall  be  visible  and 
plain  through  all  the  mist  of  Various  Lections.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
Sacbbo  Text.  Make  your  thirty  thousand  as  many  more,  if  numbers 
of  copies  can  ever  reach  that  sum.  All  the  better  to  a  knowing  and 
serious  reader,  who  is  thereby  more  richly  furnished  to  select  what  he 
sees  genuine.  But  even  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  knave  or  a  fool : 
and  yet,  with  the  most  slnistrous  and  absurd  choice,  he  shall  not 
extinguish  the  light  of  any  one  chapter,  nor  so  disguise  Christianity 
but  that  every  feature  of  it  will  still  be  the  same. 

'^  And  this  has  already  prevented  the  last  shift  and  objection,  that 
Sacred  Books,  at  least  books  imposed  upon  the  world  as  Divine  laws 
and  revelations,  should  have  been  exempted  from  the  injuries  of  time, 
and  secured  from  the  least  change.  For  what  need  of  that  perpetual 
miracle,  if,  with  all  the  present  changes,  the  whole  Scripture  is  perfect, 
and  sufficient  to  all  the  great  ends  and  purposes  of  its  first  writing ! 
What  a  scheme  would  these  men  make !  What  worthy  rules  womd 
they  prescribe  to  Providence !    TJiat,  in  millions  of  copies,  transcribed 

*  Isaac  Taylor's  History  of  TransmiBsion,  pp.  290—298, 
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in  so  many  ages  and  nations,  all  the  notaries  and  writers,  who  made 
it  their  trade  and  livelihood,  shonld  be  infallible  and  impeccable ! 
That  their  pens  should  spontaneously  write  true,  or  be  supematurally 
guided  ;  thoufi^h  the  scribes  were  nodding  or  dreaming !  Would  not 
this  exceed  all  the  miracles  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament !  And, 
pra^r,  to  what  great  use  or  design !  To  give  satisfaction  to  a  few 
obstinate  and  uutractable  individuals.* 


NOTE  III.    (P&ge  40.) 


The  admissions  of  even  our  opponents  on  the  general  excellency  of 
the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  as  to  its  morafity, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  shew,  with  mat 
plainness,  how  little  a  resort  to  objections  against  the  morality  of  the 
book,  will  avail  as  an  excuse  for  the  rejection  of  its  Divine  autliority. 

Take  the  character  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Rousseau.  The  great  beauty  and 
force  of  the  passage  must  be  my  apology  for  referring  to  what  is  so 
well  known.    But  the  passage  will  bear  perusal  more  than  once. 

*^  I  will  confess  to  ^ou,  (writes  this  master  mind,)  that  the  majesty 
of  the  Scriptures  strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  puritt  of  the 
(jospel  has  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Peruse  the  work  of  our  philo- 
sophers, with  all  their  pomp  of  diction  ;'how  mean,  how  contemp- 
tible are  they,  comparea  witn  the  Scriptures  !  Is  it  possible  that  a 
book  at  once  so  simple,  and  sublime,  should  be  merely  the  work  of 
man !  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  personage,  whose  histoiy  it  con- 
tains, should  De  himself  a  mei'e  man  !  Do  we  find  that  he  assumed 
the  tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary !  What  sweetness, 
what  purity  in  his  manners !  what  affecting  gracefulness  in  his 
delivery !  what  sublimity  in  his  maxims !  what  profound  wisdom  in 
his  discourses !  what  presence  of  mind  in  his  replies !  How  great 
the  command  over  his  passions  !  Where  is  the  man,  where  the 
philosopher,  who  could  so  live  and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and 
without  ostentation  ?— When  Plato  described  his  imaginary  good  man 
with  all  the  shame  of  guilt,  yet  meriting  the  highest  rewards  of 
virtue,  he  describes  exactly  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  resem- 
blance was  so  striking  that  all  the  Christian  fathers  perceived  it. 

**  What  prepossession,  what  blindness  must  it  be  to  compare  the 
son  of  Sophroniscus  to  the  son  of  Mary !  What  an  infinite  dispro- 
portion is  there  between  them  !  Socrates  dyine  without  pain  or  igno- 
miny, easily  supported  his  character  to  the  last ;  and  if  his  death, 
however  easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might  have  been  doubted, 
whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  anything  more  than  a 
vain  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  morals.  Others^ 
however,  had  before  put  them  in  practice  ;  he  had  only  to  say,  there- 
fore, what  they  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their  examples  to  precept. 
But  where  could  Jesus  learn  among  his  competitors,  that  pure  and 
SUBLIME  MORAUTT,  of  whlch  he  ONLT  has  given  us  botib  precept  and 
EXAMPLE !  The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philosophising  with  his 
friends,  appears  the  most  agreeable  tnat  could  oe  wished  for  ;  that  of 
Jesus,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  agonizing  pains,  abused,  insulted,  and 
accused  by  a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  norrible  that  could  be  feared. 
Socrates,  in  receiving  the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping  execu- 

*  Philel«attaerat  Lipsiensis,  pp.  1 11^1  H. 
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tioner  who  administered  it ;  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  excruciating 
tortures,  prayed  for  his  merciless  tormentors.  Yes !  if  the  life  and 
death  of  bocrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus, 
were  those  of  a  God.  Shall  we  suppose  the  evangelic  history  a  mere 
fiction  \  Indeed,  my  friends,  it  bears  not  the  marks  of  fiction  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  mstory  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  presumes  to 
doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  sup- 
position, in  fact,  only  shifts  tlie  difficulty,  without  obviating  it :  it  is 
more  inconceivable,  that  a  number  of  persons  should  agree  to  write 
such  a  history,  than  that  one  only  should  furnish  the  subject  of  if. 
The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and  strangers  to  the 
morality  contained  in  the  Gospel,  the  marks  of  whose  truth  are  so 
striking  and  inimitable,  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more  astonishing 
character  than  the  hero."* 

Mr.  Chubb  made  a  somewhat  similar  acknowledgment,  when  he 
wrote,  **  In  Christ,  we  have  an  example  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
spirit,  of  a  becoming  modesty  and  sobriet}*,  just,  honest,  upright, 
and  sincere ;  and  above  all,  of  a  most  gracious  and  behevolent  temper 
and  behaviour.  One  who  did  no  wrong,  no  injury  to  any  man,  in 
whose  mouth  was  no  guile ;  who  went  about  doing  good,  not  only  by 
his  ministi^,  but  also  in  curing  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the 
people.  His  life  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  human  nature  in  its 
native  purity  and  nmplicity ;  and  shewed  at  once  what  excellent 
creatures  men  would  be,  when  under  the  influence  and  power  of  that 
Gospel  which  he  preached  unto  them.'*t 

Alas!  the  very  purity  of  the  book  was  the  cause  of  its  rejection, 
even  where  its  Divine  authority  thus  shone  as  a  sunbeam. 

^  J,  J.  Rovsseaa,  in  his  Worki,  rol.  xxzTi.  pp.  35—90.  ed.  Paris,  1788—1708. 
i  Chtt¥b's  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  Beet.  8,  pp.  65,  66. 
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WHAT  IS   CHRISTIANITY? 


The  progress  of  Christianity  has  probably  been 
retarded  by  the  faults  of  professed  Christians  as 
much  as  by  any  other  assignable  cause.  Men 
have  often  rejected  the  Gospel  because  they  were 
displeased  with  its  adherents.  But  this  was  wrong. 
If  nominal  Christians  have  offended  against  bene- 
volence and  justice,  against  temperance  and  purity, 
it  has  been  either  because  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
Gospel,  or  because  they  disregarded  it ;  and  to 
determine  the  character  of  Christianity  by  a  refer- 
ence to  their  misconduct,  would  be  as  unreason- 
able as  to  judge  of  the  character  of  our  laws,  by 
the  crimes  of  all  the  thieves  and  felons  who  break 
them.  An  honest  man,  overlooking  the  incon- 
sistencies of  its  nominal  friends,  will  surely  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  its  character  first,  by  an  exami- 
nation of  its  doctrines  and  laws,  as  contained  in 
that  book  which  Christians  believe  to  be  the  word 
of  God ;  and  secondly,  by  looking  at  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  those  whose  lives  have  been 
mainly  directed  by  it.  Tried  by  these  tests,  I 
doubt  not  that  it  will  be  found  worthy  of  its 
Divine  Author,  and  that  its  character  will  be  an 
evidence  of  its  truth. 

A  2 


I  purpose,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  a  single  address 
will  permit  me,  to  apply  these  tests  on  the  present 
occasion.  But  before  I  enter  on  my  task^  let  me 
premise,  that  I  assume  in  my  argument  the  truth 
of  the  existence  of  God.  That  fundamental  point 
denied,  all  morals  are  confounded,  and  all  reason- 
ings upon  right  and  wrong  must  be  hopelessly 
vague.  On  the  other  hand,  I  shall  not  stay  to 
prove  that  truth.  The  man  who  should  declare 
the  power  looms  of  Manchester  to  be  a  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  iron  atoms,  and  the  calico  prints 
which  justly  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
to  be  a  chance  assemblage  of  threads,  seems  to 
me  less  obviously  and  less  undeniably  irrational, 
than  he  who  asserts  the  more  wonderful  mechanism 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  more  admirable  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  to  be  accidental.  The  wisdom 
and  power  of  God  are  manifested  by  his  whole 
creation.  The  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  in  the  mechanism  of  organized  bodies,  in  the 
subserviency  of  the  different  creatures  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  exact  adjustment  of  the  masses  of 
the  earth  and  heavens,  proves  in  ten  thousand 
ways,  the  presence  of  a  Creator.  We  might  there- 
fore as  reasonably  dispute  whether  there  is  a  sun 
in  the  sky,  or  a  living  being  on  the  earth,  whether 
there  is  such  a  country  as  Great  Britain,  or  such 
a  city  as  London,  as  we  may  dispute  His  existence. 
All  these  truths  are  self-evident :  and  in  assuming 
the  fact  of  the  Divine  existence,  I  feel  persuaded 
that  I  assume  that  only,  which  almost  all  of  those 


whom  I  haye  the  pleasure  to  address,  feel  compel- 
led, by  the  use  of  their  common  sense,  to  admit. 

Formed  then  by  that  Creator,  who  has  given 
us  each  power  of  enjoyment,  and  every  blessing 
which  we  possess,  we  are  commanded  by  the  Gos*' 
pel  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all 
the  soul,  with  all  the  mind  and  with  all  the  strength. 
And  that  command  is  just.  Since  he  made  us, 
he  may  justly  lay  claim  to  the  best  services  of 
those  powers,  which,  but  for  him,  would  never 
have  been.  Since  he  preserves  us,  we  ought  to 
glorify  him  with  all  those  powers,  which,  but  for 
him,  would  cease  to  be.  And,  since  he  gives  us 
in  his  bounty,  all  that  we  possess,  we  should  testify 
our  gratitude  in  the  use  of  all.  But  further,  his 
works  in  creation  and  providence  shew  him  to 
be  as  good  as  he  is  great,  boundless  in  his  perfec* 
tions,  and  of  unspeakable  kindness.  In  the  know- 
ledge  of  this,  we  ought  to  feel  an  admiration  of 
him  proportioned  to  that  excellence,  and  a  gra- 
titude corresponding  to  that  kindness.  Every 
scene  of  beauty,  every  sight  of  joy,  and  every 
moment  of  happiness,  call  us  to  love  Him.  When- 
ever you  have  looked  on  some  fair  prospect,  where 
the  wide  spread  forest  and  the  rich  verdure  of 
the  fields,  mountains  and  glens,  the  rushing  torrent 
and  the  quiet  lake,  lighted  up  by  the  glorious  sun, 
filled  your  heart  with  rapture  $  who  made  that 
scene  so  fair,  and  gave  you  the  heart  to  enjoy  it  ? 
Cod.  Whenever  you  have  laid  you  down  among 
sweet  flowers,  on  which  the  sun-beams  were  rp* 
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posing,  and  over  which  the  gentle  wind  played 
softly,  while  the*  full  chorus  of  nature  made  the 
near  woodland  ring  with  exuberant  gladness ;  who 
surrounded  you  with  that  grateful  fragrance,  and 
woke  up  that  joyous  song  to  gladden  you  ?  God. 
Whenever  returning  from  the  day's  work  to  your 
quiet  home,  you  have  received  a  fond  welcome 
from  your  best  earthly  friend,  while  your  children 
met  you  with  smiling  faces,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
which  sorrow  never  dimmed,  and  among  them  all 
you  felt  your  heart  at  rest ;  who  taught  you  to 
love  them,  and  made  them  repay  your  affection  ? 
God. 

It  is  God  who  has  given  us  ten  thousand 
sources  of  satisfaction  in  nature.  It  is  God  who 
has  made  us  find  ten  thousand  more  iu  society. 
He  has  made  our  senses  the  sources  of  delight ; 
he  has  ^ven  us  the  pleasure  of  conversation ;  and 
he  has  made  knowledge  delightful.  He  has  made 
fancy  call  in  enjoyment  from  distant  places  and 
absent  friends.  He  has  enabled  memory  to  re- 
cover past  happiness ;  and  hope  to  anticipate  the 
future.  He  has  made  all  things  and  all  time,  tri- 
butary to  our  welfare.  Air,  earth,  and  sea ;  wood, 
water,  rock,  and  clay ;  flowers,  fruits,  and  golden 
grain  )  birds,  beasts  and  fishes  ;  all  at  his  bidding 
serve  us.  For  us  the  sun  and  moon  are  shining 
in  heaven.  For  us  the  vapours  rise  from  the  sea, 
and  the  winds  bear  them  over  the  land,  and  the 
congregated  atoms  form  refreshing  showers  ;  for 
us  the  streams  are  hastening  to  the  rivers,  and  the 


rirers  replenish  the  seas ;  for  us  the  flovt^ers  are 
so  fair  and  fragrant;  the  earth  and  its  animal 
tribes  give  us  food  and  clothing ;  rocks  and  inert 
clay  form  our  dwellings;  the  ocean  bears  our 
vessels  on  its  bosom ;  and  the  wind,  or  the  steaming 
vapour,  carry  them  to  other  lands,  that  we  may 
be  enriched  by  their  productions.  God  has  made 
all  nature  to  obey  us,  and  make  us  happy.  How 
much  ought  he  to  be  loved  ?  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
thy  soul/'  is  not  less  the  voice  of  nature  than  that 
of  Revelation  ;  and  while  all  things  say  thou  shalt 
supremely  love  him,  conscience  within  replies, — 
It  is  just. 

But  have  we  so  loved  Him  ?  Unchanged  by 
grace,  men  are  so  far  from  paying  him  that  perfect 
love  which  such  excellence  and  such  goodness  de- 
mand, that  they  do  not  love  Him  at  all.  The 
statement  of  Scripture  respecting  them,  that  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  is  too  surely 
proved  by  their  daily  habits.  Those  who  supremely 
love  him ;  praise  him,  honor  him,  read  his  word 
that  they  may  know  his  will,  obey  his  commands, 
and  are  devoted  to  his  service.  Is  this  done  by 
men  in  general  ?  Some  under  the  influence  of  his 
own  grace,  may  do  so  :  but,  of  many  is  it  not  too 
evident,  that  they  disregard  his  will,  neglect  his 
word,  disobey  his  laws,  dislike  his  holiness,  would 
escape  from  his  omniscient  regard,  and  instead  of 
being  devoted  to  his  service,  live  only  to  gratify 
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themselves  ?    ^'  They  are  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
Oodf  neither  can  6e."    Rom.  viii.  7* 

Now,  if,  with  all  these  reasons  to  love  and  serve 
their  Creator,  men  are  thus  totally  alienated  from 
him,  being  wholly  without  gratitude  for  innumer- 
able blessings,  and  without  love  for  infinite  good- 
ness ;  what  do  they  deserve  ?  Who  can  deny  that 
their  guilt  must  be  measured  by  the  excellence, 
goodness,  and  bounty,  of  the  Being  whom  they  thus 
neglect  ?  To  lose  the  favour  of  God  for  ever,  to 
be  without  his  blessing,  to  be  outcasts  from  him  in 
eternity,  is  the  least  that  they  can  expect.  They 
have  hated  God,  and  God  must  be  displeased  with 
them :  they  have  neglected  Him,  and  he  may  neglect 
them  :  they  have  never  sought  his  glory,  and  he 
may  never  give  glory  to  them  :  they  have  abused 
their  blessings,  and  these  blessings  may  justly  be 
withheld :  they  have  chosen  sin,  and  they  may 
be  left  under  its  dominion.  Accordingly  God  has 
declared  that  he  **  will  render  to  evert/  man  ac* 
cording  to  his  deeds :  to  them  who,  by  patient 
continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory ^  and 
honor,  and  immortality,  eternal  life ;  but  unto 
them  that  are  contentious^  and  do  not  obey  tiie 
truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and 
wrath^  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  sotU 
of  man  that  doeth  emU^  "  For  as  many  as  are  of 
the  works  of  the  law,  are  under  the  curse  :  for  it 
is  written,  cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not 
in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  to  do  themJ^    Rom.  ii.  (5.     Gal.  iii.  10. 
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In  this  state  of  guilt  sinners  are  lost.  They 
cannot  atone  to  God  for  all  this  sin,  because  they 
owe  him  at  each  moment  all  the  love  and  service 
which  they  could  possibly  pay  if  they  were  perfect ; 
and  they  can  no  more  atone  for  the  past  than  a 
man  who  owes  the  whole  income  of  every  year  to 
one  person,  can  pay  a  second  debt  to  another. 
Sinners  too,  being  in  fact  as  obdurate  as  they  are 
guilty,  and  disposed  to  persevere  in  their  ungod- 
liness whatever  may  be  the  wickedness  or  danger 
of  such  a  course ;  all  are  on  that  account  also 
ruined,  and  exposed  to  the  righteous  curse  of 
the  Almighty.  Yet  for  those  who  were  thus  as 
helpless  as  they  were  criminal,  did  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God  assume  our  nature.  Unknown  and  dis- 
honoured among  his  own  creatures,  he  bore  hard- 
ship, fatigue,  and  persecution ;  and  though  his  life 
was  blameless,  though  his  actions  were  beneficent, 
and  though  his  doctrine  was  divine,  they  did  not 
shield  him  from  men's  hatred  and  contempt.  To 
the  last  his  sufferings  increased.  No  less  impla- 
cable than  they  were  malignant,  his  enemies  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  his  death.  And 
He,  who  could  if  he  pleased  have  transfixed  them 
with  present  torture,  or  crushed  them  under  into- 
lerable despair,  chose  rather  to  bear  those  suffer- 
ings, that  he  might  save  his  enemies.  Nailed  to  the 
cross,  with  bleeding  brow  and  burning  thirst,  what 
did  the  Redeemer  endure,  when  deserted  by  faith<> 
less  friends  and  taunted  by  exulting  foes,  he  saw 
the  Roman   and  the  Jew,   the  courtier  and  the 
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soldier,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  priest  and 
the  populace,  combined  to  insult,  to  calumniate, 
and  to  murder  him  ?  What,  when  hated  by  those 
whom  he  loved,  and  blasphemed  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  adored  him,  he  bore  also  for  our 
sake,  in  the  hour  of  atoning  agony,  the  loss  of  all 
Divine  consolation,  and  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  " 

That  death   was  the  atonement  for   our  sins. 
"  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions^  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities  :  the  chastisement  of  owr 
peace  was  v/pon  him  ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
liealed.    All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray  ;  we 
have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ;   and  the 
Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity^  of  us  cdW    Is. 
liii.  5,  6.     The  word  and  the  works  of  God  combine 
to  show  that  he  is  the  best  and  most  gracious  of  all 
beings  :  but  he  has  threatened  sinners  with  eternal 
death,  because  sin  deserves  an  infinite  hatred,  and 
he  must  show  in  justice  to  Himself,  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  universe,  that  he  hates  it  as  it  deserves. 
His  creatures  must  not  sin,  and  the  groans  which 
rise  from  the  abyss  of  hell  heard  through  the  vast 
universe,  must  tell  all  intelligent  creatures  through 
countless  worlds  that  they  must  not*     But  this  fact 
has  a  louder  voice.     The  eternal  Son  of  God  expir- 
ing on  the  cross,  because  God  would  not  pardon 
unatoned  transgression,  more  awfully  than  if  un- 
counted millions  heaped  up  in  the  prison  of  the 
damned  had  groaned  out  their  eternity  of  despair. 
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proclaimed  to  heaven  tod  earthy  that  God  detests 
iniquity.  Suffering  death  upon  the  cross  because 
God  would  not  pardon  sinners  without  an  atone- 
ment made  for  their  sins,  he  so  plainly  showed 
God^s  holy  hatred  of  sin,  that  now,  no  one  can 
imagine  to  all  eternity  that  he  does  not  hate  it. 
He  has  made  the  universe  see  that  God  will  not 
endure  iniquity,  and  that  he  will  inflict  any  pun- 
ishment however  dreadful,  rather  than  leave  what 
he  so  justly  detests  unpunished.  Being  also  him- 
self at  the  same  time  the  gift^  of  God  to  man,  he 
has  thus  served  to  illustrate  the  love  of  God  no 
less  than  his  holiness.  He  has  thus  branded  sin 
with  an  uneffaceable  stain ;  and  He  has  given 
to  God  a  glory  greater  than  streams  from  all  the 
wonders  of  creation,  and  all  the  bliss  of  heaven. 
And  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  universal 
sovereign,  the  great  arbiter  of  human  affairs,  what 
may  he  not  claim  as  his  reward  ?  It  is  every  way 
worthy  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  that  all 
those  for  whom  he  intercedes  should  be  forgiven 
and  blessed ;  and  while  those  who  refuse  to  believe 
in  him^  twice  guilty  and  twice  cursed,  must  hear 
him  say,  "  Depart  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  j " 
(Matt.  xrr.  41.)  he  owns  as  his  friends  those  who 
believe  in  him  ;  he  takes  them  under  his  care ;  and 
he  secures  their  everlasting  salvation.  ^*  But  as 
many  as  received  him^  to  tlient  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  qf  Qodj  even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  name!*  ^^  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  everlasting  life :  and  lie  that  believeth  not  the 
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San  shall  not  see  life  ;  bvt  the  wrath  of  Ood  ahid- 
eth  on  him.  For  Ood  so  loved  the  worlds  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believ- 
eth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life**  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them, 
and  theyfoUow  me :  And  I  give  unto  them  eternal 
life  ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
man  pluck  them  out  of  my  JiandJ^*  John  i.  12.  iii. 
36,16.  X.  27,  28. 

But  for  whom  does  Christ  undertake  to  secure 
salvation  ?     Is  it  foj  those  who,  while  they  profess 
to  believe  in  his  mission,  trample  ou  his  laws,  and 
deny  the  truths  he  has  revealed?     Is  it  for  the 
slaves  of  superstition   and  of  sin  ?     No.  No.     It 
is  for  those,  who  renouncing  self  righteousness,  self 
dependence,  and  self  will,  seek  above  all  things  to 
be  justified  by  his  righteousness,  to  be  sanctified  by 
his  Spirit,   and  to  be  governed  by  his  will^  for 
those  who  once  trusted  themselves,  and  now  trust 
him  ;  for  those  who  seeing  him  to  be  their  only 
deliverer  from  sin   and   hell,  commit  themselves 
entirely  to   his   care.     Others  who  will  trust   to 
their  own  merit  and  will  do  their  own  pleasure, 
must  be  left  to  their  infatuation ;  but  these  because 
they  receive  him,  are  taken  under  his  protection. 
And   how  can  they  perish?     Though    they  are 
guilty  and  helpless,  his  merit  and  his  righteousness 
are  enough  to  save  them.     Our  first  parent  in  his 
original  perfection  was  not  more  sure  of  bliss ;  for 
whatever  might  be  his  title  to  eternal  life,  it  is  as 
much  surpassed  by  their's,  as  his  holy  love  to  God 
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was  surpassed  by  the  holy  love  of  the  Redeemer* 
Thus  placed  for  the  sake  of  Christ  under  their 
heavenly  Father's  care,  they  are  upheld  by  his 
Omnipotence,  and  guided  by  his  wisdom  to  their 
eternal  home.  ^  Kept  by  the  power  of  Ood  through 
faith  unto  salvation^^^  they  go  from  strength  to 
strength,  till  their  mortal  puts  on  immortality,  and 
they  are  admitted  to  the  perfect  joys  of  a  better 
world. 

For  a  mercy  so  prodigious,  for  a  love  so  un- 
fathomable, for  a  happiness  so  immeasurably  great, 
for  this  boundless  and  eternal  joy,  so  freely  and 
so  graciously  given,  what  do  they  not  owe  to 
their  Creator?  There  is  no  conceivable  degree  of 
gratitude,  no  possible  devotedness  of  life,  which 
does  not  seem  too  small  a  return.  And  the  least 
which  they  feel  they  can  do  is,  to  give  themselves 
up  to  his  service,  to  consecrate  all  they  have  to 
his  glory,  and  to  obey,  imitate,  serve,  honour, 
and  love  him,  as  much  as  in  their  present  state  of 
weakness  it  is  possible  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand  the  love  of  God  in  the  gift 
of  his  Son  must  equally  regulate  their  conduct 
towards  their  fellow  creatures.  If  they  wish  to 
do  the  will  of  Christ,  that  will  is  that  they  should 
be  benevolent  and  just.  If  they  would  imitate 
their  Master,  that  imitation  would  make  them 
benevolent  and  just.  If  they  are  under  the 
government  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Spirit  must 
make  them  benevolent  and  just.  If  they  are 
governed  by  the  law  of  God,  that  law  commands 
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them  to  be  benevolent  and  just.  Whatever  is 
contrary  to  benevolence  and  justice  in  all  the 
transactions  of  man  with  man,  is  contrary  like- 
wise to  the  Gospel.  No  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
are  more  enforced  than  these :  ^*  As  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  yoUj  do  ye  even  so  to  themJ^ 
"  TTiou  shait  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.^  The 
highest  instance  of  self  denying  kindness  ever 
known,  is  that  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that 
kindness  is  proposed  for  our  imitation.  <^  Let  this 
mind  be  in  yoUj  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus: 
JVho^  being  in  the  form  of  Godj  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God:  But  made  himself 
of  no  reputation^  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men: 
And  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled 
himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross J^  ^'  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love 
ofOod,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us:  and  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren**  Phil, 
ii.  5.  1  John  iii.  16.  A  world  therefore,  not 
of  inconsistent  and  hypocritical  professors  of  the 
Christian  name,  but  of  sincere  Christians,  would 
be  a  great  brotherhood,  in  which  all  would  be  true 
and  just,  compassionate  and  kind,  to  all.  And  the 
same  act  of  divine  love,  which,  rescuing  sinners 
from  hell,  has  reclaimed  them  to  holy  gratitude  to- 
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wards  God,  has  also  laid  the  foundation  of  all  bene- 
ficent and  brotherly  conduct  towards  each  other. 

Since  the   Gospel   inculcates  benevolence   and 
justice,   it  secures   to   each   the   right  of  private 
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property*  If  a  man  by  his  industry  gains  wealth, 
it  allows  no  one  to  rob  him  of  it,  saying  to  all 
men,  ^^Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more  :"  Ephe*- 
sians  iy,  Q&.  ^^ Render  therefore  to  aU  their  dues  :^ 
Romans  xiii.  7-  *'  That  no  man  go  beyond  and 
defravd  his  brother  in  any  matter^  because  the 
Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all  such  ;"  I  Theasalonians 
iy.  6.  ^^  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you^  do  ye  even  so  to  them  :*^ 
Matthew  yii.  12.  If  a  man  therefore  obtain  a 
spot  of  land  possessed  by  no  one  else,  and  lay 
out  on  it  his  capital  imd  labour,  it  forbids  othera 
to  rob  him  of  them  by  taking  his  land.  If  he 
sell  the  land  for  an  equiyalent,  it  forbids  others 
to  rob  the  new  possessor  of  what  he  has  honestly 
bought.  If  further  this  new  possessor  buy  a 
second  property  by  the  fruits  of  his  industry, 
it  also  forbids  others  to  rob  him  of  that  And 
if  he  giye  these  two  properties  to  his  child,  it 
forbids  others  to  rob  his  child.  All  properties 
whether  acquired  or  inherited  are  thus  in  our 
day  the  fruits  of  industry :  and  in  securing  to 
each  his  priyate  property,  the  Gospel  secures 
only  that  each  should  enjoy  that,  for  which  either 
he  or  his  friends  or  the  friends  of  his  friends 
haye  laboured.  This  right  inyaded,  (as  it  is  in 
Cashmere  and  in  the  Punjaub,  in  Egypt  and  in 
Turkey,)  all  industry  languishes,  fertile  lands  lie 
waste,  and  misery  oyerspreads  a  land  ^  because  if 
men  are  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their  labour  they 
will  not  toil.     No  man  will  spend  his  capital,  his 
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thought,  or  his  strength,  on  that  which  he  is  at 
any  moment  Hable  to  lose.  But  when  the  leaders 
of  Socialism  pronounce  private  property  to  be 
**  the  demon  god  which  hardens  the  heart,  which 
destroys  all  ideas  of  justice,  which  tends  to  divide 
man  from  man,  and  is  a  perpetual  obstruction  to 
the  realization  of  all  the  most  grand  and  noble 
aspirations  of  the  human  race/'  they  lead  directly 
to  the  invasion  of  that  right.  Their  system  being 
constructed  on  the  removal  of  this  demon  god,  of 
course  they  will  not  long  suffer  it  to  exist ;  and 
that  which  has  in  every  age  been  an  incentive  to 
diligence,  to  thought,  to  enterprize,  to  every  social 
virtue ;  which  has  inspired  men  with  ideas  of 
liberty,  and  has  given  them  courage  to  maintain 
it ;  that  which  those  whom  I  address  feel  to  be  a 
rational  excitement  to  their  own  energies ;  that 
which  adds  new  value  to  honesty,  to  economy, 
to  temperance,  and  to  every  social  virtue ;  is  to 
be  overthrown. 

By  these  principles,  the  Gospel  next  secures  to 
women  a  respectful  and  tender  care.  Forbidding 
polygamy  and  capricious  divorce,  it  enjoins  upon 
the  husband  that  fond  and  faithful  affection  to- 
wards his  wife  which  may  best  secure  her  happi- 
ness. "  Husbands^  love  your  wiveSj  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it ;  that 
he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  word,  that  he  might  present  it  to 
himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing  ;   but  that  it  should  be 
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holy  and  without  blemish.  So  ought  men  to  love 
their  wives  even  as  their  own  bodies.  He  tfuit 
loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself.^^  Ephesians  v.  25 — 
28.  In  those  countries  where  polygamy  is  allowed, 
and  there  is  the  unrestricted  right  of  divorce, 
women  are  invariably  degraded  and  unhappy.  No 
one  can  know  the  working  of  these  practices  in 
Turkey  or  in  Hindostan,  without  coming  to  this 
conclusion.  Dependent  upon  men  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  comparative  feebleness  of  their 
nature,  by  these  practices  they  are  robbed  of  all 
their  conjugal  rights ;  while  married  they  are  un- 
happy slaves,  and  when  divorced  become  ruined 
outcasts.  Many  such  wives  in  Turkey,  and  many 
such  divorced  women  in  India,  make  the  heart  of 
every  benevolent  person  who  knows  their  wrongs 
and  their  sufferings,  to  burn  with  indignation. 
And  it  would  be  so  here,  but  that  Christianity 
condemning  both  these  practices  has  thereby 
raised  the  women  of  England  to  that  respectful 
consideration  which  they  enjoy ;  and  to  that  in- 
telligence and  moral  worth  by  which  they  more 
than  deserve  it. 

While  the  Gospel  thus  secures  the  happiness  of 
the  female  sex,  it  is  also  the  guardian  of  the  poor. 
All  men  indeed  may  derive  from  it  salvation  and 
peace ;  but  it  is  emphatically  the  poor  man's  reli- 
gion. It  is  no  small  blessing  that  by  giving  to 
each  believer  the  assurance  of  Divine  care,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  glorious  immortality,  it  should  teach 
the  poor  man  to  bear  the  unavoidable  trials  of  his 
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lot.  It  18  no  small  blessing  that  while  it  renders 
him  contented  with  his  lot,  it  also,  by  making  him 
temperate,  economical,  and  upright,  enables  him 
often  to  improye  it.  But  besides  this,  it  destroys 
that  idolatry  of  wealth,  which  leads  men  of  low 
minds  to  despise  the  poor.  Our  Divine  Redeemer 
was  poor,  his  chosen  friends  and  the  companions 
of  his  whole  life  were  poor,  and  his  followers  have 
learnt  by  him  to  see,  that  there  may  be  as  much 
true  dignity  in  a  cottage  as  in  a  palace.  When  a 
Christian  artisan,  dependent  on  his  own  labours 
and  contented  with  his  lot,  is  independent  without 
pride,  courteous  without  servility,  and  intelligent 
without  presumption,  exhibiting  all  the  highest 
virtues  of  the  Christian  character  in  their  greatest 
loveliness;  there  is  not  a  Christian  upon  earth, 
however  high  in  rank  or  exalted  in  intellect,  who 
would  not  honour  him,  and  feel  him  to  be  a 
brother.  And  by  this,  the  Gospel  further  blesses 
the  poor.  For  it  both  declares  and  renders  all 
real  Christians  brethren.  It  thus  admits  each 
Christian  poor  man  into  a  vast  brotherhood,  and 
gives  him  a  title  to  the  sympathy  and  effective  aid 
of  every  other  Christian,  with  whom  he  has  any 
intercourse.  It  declares  that  the  rich  man  who 
sees  his  brother  have  need,  and  shuts  up  the  bowels 
of  his  compassion  from  him,  is  destitute  of  love  to 
God  and  is  no  Christian.  It  declares  that  God 
will  reward  the  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a 
Christian  in  need ;  and  assures  us  that  the  pro- 
fessed disciple  of  Christ  who  sees  Christians  in 
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need  and  sorrow,  and  does  not  help  them  mtk 
generous  sympathy,  will  be  sentenced  to  the  curse 
of  God  when  he  stands  before  Hie  judgment  seat 
Matt.  XXV.  41 — 4f5.  But  it  goes  much  further 
than  this,  for  all  those  precepts  which  forbid  rob- 
bery, or  enjoin  that  we  should  do  to  others  as  we 
would  that  they  should  do  to  us,  command  that 
the  rich  man  should  not  overtax  the  strength  of 
any  poor  man  by  exhausting  labour,  nor  refuse  to 
him  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  toil.  And  all 
those  precepts  which  command  us  to  love  others 
as  ourselves,  provide  that  rich  Christians,  should 
endeavour  by  all  means  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  all  the  poor.  Whatever  rich  men  can  do  to 
make  the  poor  happier,  the  Gospel  commands 
them  to  do.  It  urges  them  therefore  to  procure 
for  them  equitable  laws,  a  pure  administration  of 
justice,  and  cheap  government  ;  good  schools, 
and  useful  books;  fair  wages,  and  moderate  la- 
bour ;  all  political  privileges  which  they  can  use- 
fully exercise,  and  access  to  all  the  public  rewards 
of  intelligence,  industry,  and  virtue.  Only  let  the 
Gospel  fully  prevail  in  the  world,  and  all  who 
have  power  and  influence  among  men,  would  use 
it  to  impart  the  greatest  possible  happiness  to  the 
greatest  possible  number.  And  what  more  can 
the  poor  man  wish  ?  Accordingly,  the  poor  have 
ever  seen  that  it  was  the  religion  meant  to  bless 
them.  While  our  Redeemer  said  of  those  who 
have  worldly  wealth,  "  It  is  easier  Jbr  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
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man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God^  he  said, 
"  Blessed  be  ye  poor  :  for  your^s  is  the  kingdom  of 
OodJ'  Matthew  xix.  2*.  Luke  vi,  20.     Few  of  the 
rich  welcomed  his  instructions,  but   **  the  common 
people  heard  him  gladly/'     His  apostles  were  fish- 
ermen.    His  companions  were  peasants.    The  first 
churches  were  chiefly  composed  of  the  poor.  1  Cor. 
i.  26.     And  though,  through  God's  mercy,  many 
of  the  rich  are  now  Christ's  disciples,  and  unhap- 
pily,  many  of  the  poor   are   also   profligate  and 
ungodly,  yet  still  the  great  body  of  real  and  con- 
sistent Christians,  are  found  among  the  humbler 
classes.    They  feel  that  it  is  a  religion  to  bless  them. 
But  here  some  one  may  perhaps  repeat  the  stale 
objection,    that    there    are    so    many   differences 
between  the   advocates    of  Christianity,   that  no 
man  can  tell  what  it  is.     In  any  science,  as  for 
instance    in   that   of   geology,    there    are    points 
of  doctrine  which  from  their  obscurity  divide  the 
opinions  of  the  learned ;    but  there  is  a  body  of 
ascertained  truth  upon  which  they  all  agree.     In 
any  practical  science,  as  that  of  politics,  there  are 
still  further  disagreements  occasioned  by  opposite 
interests  and  prejudices,  and  yet  there  is  a  body 
of  ascertained  truth  on  which  still  all  well  inform- 
ed persons  agree.     How  ridiculous  it  were  to  deny 
because  of  these  disagreements  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  science  I   Who  would  for  instance  dream 
of  doubting  whether  there  be  any  medical  know- 
ledge, because  eminent  physicians  may  hold  differ- 
ent opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  or  the 
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method  of  treatment  for  the  cholera  ?  Who  would 
assert  that  all  law  must  be  uncertain,  because 
learned  advocates  constantly  find  points  of  law 
about  which  to  dispute  ?  Who  would  pronounce 
all  political  creeds  to  be  absurd,  and  all  political 
doctrine  to  be  visionary,  because  the  Whigs  and 
the  Tories  find  endless  subjects  of  debate,  because 
Lord  Brougham  often  disagrees  with  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  Lord  John  Russell  often  is  at  issue 
with  Sir  Harry  Inglis  ?  The  diflferences  among 
real  Christians  are  less  extensive  than  those  among 
Physicians,  Lawyers,  and  Statesmen ;  and  if  the 
differences  among  these  classes,  do  not  prove  the 
sciences  which  they  study  to  be  illusory,  so  neither 
do  the  differences  among  Christians,  prove  Chris- 
tianity  to  be  so.  And  if  among  many  that  bear 
the  Christian  name,  there  are  essential  discre- 
pancies, so  are  there  essential  differences  between 
the  members  of  those  other  classes.  The  political 
doctrines  of  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  differ 
as  widely  from  the  political  creed  of  the  American 
Congress,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
from  the  creed  of  Protestantism.  And  as  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  is  no  ascertained  political 
truth,  because  Austria  and  Savoy  may  maintain 
political  errors ;  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is 
no  ascertained  religious  truth,  because  the  Church 
of  Rome  defends  religious  errors.  In  what  I  have 
stated  respecting  the  Gospel,  nearly  all  religious 
nren  would  agree,  and  though  this  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  Gospel,  yet  is  it  a  part  of  it  sufficiently 
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important  to  show  you,  that  the  Gospel  is  cal- 
culated to  bless  the  world,  and  is  worthj  the 
Divine  Being,  who  has  revealed  it  for  our  good. 

II.  Having  thus  seen  that  the  great  facts  and 
principles  of  the  Gospel  must  lead  sincere  believers 
to  love  God  above  all  things,  and  to  love  their 
neighbour  as  themselves,  let  us  now  examine  how 
far  we  can  learn  the  same  truth  from  the  actual 
experience  of  mankind. 

It  is  very  easy  for  those  who  refuse  to  examine 
evidence  on  the  subject,  to  collect  together  all  the 
evils  to  be  found  in  a  nation  professing  Christian- 
ity, and  to  ascribe  them  all  to  its  religion.     The 
nations  bearing  the  Christian  name,  have  in  past 
years  been  disgraced  by  ferocious  wars,  unbridled 
immorality,  and  great  social  abuses.     I  need  not 
go  back  further  than  to  the  periods  which  pre- 
ceded  the  two  revolutions    in    England  and  in 
France,  to  find  these  evils.     Nay  I  need  not  go 
back  at  all.     At  this  time  there  is  much  of  vice, 
ignorance,   and    crime,   of   poverty,   and  of  sor- 
row, in  this  country.     A  large  police,  a  consider- 
able military  force,  vast  gaols,  and  crowded  peni- 
tentiaries,   with  gin  shops  and  gambling  houses, 
all  show  that  there  are  great  evils  yet  to  be  sub- 
dued.   These  it  is  very  easy  to  ascribe  at  once 
to  Christianity,  when  no  assertion  is  questioned 
and  no  proof  required  ;  but  the  slightest  glance  at 
an  immense  mass  of  evidence  on  the  subject,  at 
once  shows  the  injustice  of  such  a  charge.     We 
have  seen  that  the  Gospel  is  calculated  to  make 
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men  deyout  and  virtuousj  benevolent  and  just,  aiid 
therefore  if  it  does  not  make  them  so,  this  must 
he  because  men  are  corrupt  enough  either  to  reject 
or  to  pervert  it.  If  men  are  as  ungodly  as  the 
Gospel  declares  them  to  be,  then  notwithstanding 
all  its  holy  influences,  they  may  remain  ungodly 
still.  But  let  not  this  be  imputed  to  the  Gospel 
as  a  fault.  What  more  can  any  religion  do,  how- 
ever true  and  however  divine,  than  promulgate 
the  most  holy  doctrines  and  the  most  excellent 
laws,  under  the  highest  sanctions  and  with  the 
most  attractive  examples.  If  men  will  not  thus 
be  made  holy,  their  impenetrable  indifference 
may  prove  their  own  corruption,  but  can  be  made 
no  fair  ground  of  accusation  against  it.  If  men 
choose  to  be  ungodly  against  all  conceivable 
motives  to  the  contrary,  the  fault  is  with  them, 
and  not  with  the  religion  which  they  disregard. 

But  although  the  slow  progress  of  godliness  and 
of  virtue  in  the  world,  can  do  no  discredit  to  the 
Gospel,  it  would  indeed  suffer  shame,  if  it  could 
be  shown  either  that  those  are  the  worst  men 
who  are  the  most  sincere  Christians,  or  those 
the  worst  nations  in  which  the  Gospel  exercises 
the  greatest  influence ;  because  then  it  would 
appear,  not  that  its  holy  influence  is  defeated  by 
the  wickedness  of  men,  but  that  its  influence  must 
itself  be  evil.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  God  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  pretend 
this.  So  far  from  it,  I  maintain  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  most  sin- 
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cere  Christians  are  the  best  and  the  bi^ipiest  of 
men^  and  the  most  Christian  nations  the  best  and 
the  happiest  of  nations. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these  two  points,  I  appeal  to  the 
knowledge  and  observation  of  an  j  man  of  common 
candour,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  learning 
the  conduct  and  character  of  any  real  Christians. 
Of  some  of  them  we  may  judge  the  more  easily 
because  they  were  public  men.  One  of  these  was 
the  Apostle  Paul.  Before  his  conversion  a  furious 
bigot,  who  thought  it  a  virtue  to  drag  men  and 
women  to  chains  and  death  for  believing  in  Christ, 
no  sooner  did  he  himself  believe,  than  he  was 
transformed  into  one  of  the  most  admirable  cha- 
racters of  which  we  have  any  record.  From  that 
moment  renouncing  wealth,  dignity,  and  pleasure, 
he  consecrated  his  unusual  energies  to  the  service 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  lived  only  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  In  this  benevolent 
course  he  evinced  a  fortitude  and  courage,  a 
patience  and  tenderness,  a  self-denying  generosity, 
a  resolved  devotedness  to  the  great  objects  of  his 
life,  an  unwearied  activity,  and  an  unconquerable 
joyousness  of  spirit,  such  as  to  make  him  among 
the  brightest  examples  of  virtue  ever  yet  presented 
to  the  world.  Others  of  a  similar  spirit  have  been 
formed  by  the  same  truths  in  later  days.  Such 
was  Oberlin,  who,  selecting  in  preference  to  all 
others  a  sphere  of  labour  where  the  people  were 
poor  and  rude,  because  they  most  needed  his 
care,  improved  their  cultivation,  constructed  their 
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roads,  enlarged  their  trade,  and  increased  all  the 
comfort  of  their  lives,  while  he  taught  them  to 
believe  in  Christ,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
way  to  glory.  Such  was  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  so 
meek  that  he  converted  his  bitterest  enemies  into 
friends ;  so  diligent  that  on  dark  and  frosty  morn- 
ings he  himself  with  his  bell  called  his  people  at 
six  o'clock  to  prayer ;  so  generous  that  he  has 
taken  the  clothes  from  his  own  person  to  give  to 
the  poor  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  give ;  and 
so  beloved,  that  at  his  death  the  whole  parish  was 
a  scene  of  mourning.  Such  was  Howard,  who 
with  a  competent  estate  and  with  all  the  comforts 
of  an  English  home,  forsook  a  life  of  ease  for 
one  of  unremitting  toil  ;  and  travelling  often  for 
several  successive  nights  and  days  with  a  zeal 
which  would  allow  him  no  repose,  traversed  almost 
every  country  of  the  civilized  world,  not  to  visit 
the  museums  of  art  or  to  converse  with  the  most 
agreeable  society,  but  to  explore  the  dungeons  of 
the  wretched,  and  to  combine  in  the  prison  dis- 
cipline of  Europe,  the  humanity  which  should 
preserve  the  prisoner's  health  and  the  instruction 
which  should  recal  him  to  God,  with  the  strictness 
which  should  deter  others  from  a  life  of  crime. 
Such  also  was  Wilberforce,  who  with  a  gentleness 
which  would  shrink  from  the  anger  of  a  child, 
opposed  himself  for  nearly  half  a  century,  to  the 
misrepresentations  and  enmity  of  a  powerful  party, 
and  laboured  with  rigid  and  unflexible  pertinacity, 
amidst  innumerable  discouragements  and  against 
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all  imaginable  difficulties,  to  rescue  the  villages 
of  Africa  from  the  horrors  of  a  trade  in  human 
flesh,  and  to  restore  to  the  insulted  and  tortured 
slave  the  rights  and  the  comforts  of  a  freeman. 

All  these  were  animated  by  genuine  faith  in  the 
Redeemer;  not  nominal  and  formal  Christians, 
but  hearty,  honest,  and  devoted  followers  of 
Christ.  What  other  religion  can  furnish  charac- 
ters like  these?  What  other  principles  are  ade- 
quate to  form  them?  Nor  let  it  be  thought 
that  they  are  rare.  All  men  with  similar  virtues 
have  not  equal  powers,  and  all  with  equal  powers 
have  not  the  same  opportunities  of  action.  Many 
therefore  who  have  not  been  as  largely  the  bene- 
factors of  their  race,  have  been  endowed  with 
all  the  excellency  of  these  distinguished  men. 
Indeed  wherever  the  Gospel  is  received,  wherever 
Christ  is  trusted  and  God  is  loved,  there  men 
must  tend  to  all  possible  excellency.  A  Christian 
can  spare  no  discovered  fault.  A  Christian  must 
aim  at  the  highest  degrees  of  virtue.  And  this  is 
no  theory,  for  the  fruits  of  Christian  doctrine  are 
to  be  found  in  every  place.  Ask  in  any  neigh- 
bourhood you  please,  who  visit  and  befriend  the 
poor,  who  originate  and  support  day  and  Sun- 
day schools,  who  contribute  to  every  charitable 
institution,  who  are  punctual  in  the  payment 
of  their  tradesmen,  who  are  faithAil  to  their 
word,  who  are  beloved  in  their  families, 
whose  children  are  well  educated,  who  live 
in    peace    with    their   neighbours,    and    I  doubt 
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not  you  will  find  that  they  are  the  most  sincere, 
deyout  and  earnest  Christians.  United  with  each 
other  by  common  principles  and  common  blessings, 
and  separated  in  spirit  and  in  aims  from  the  pro- 
fane and  profligate  around  them,  whether  these 
renounce,  or  bear  the  Christian  name,  they  form  a 
brotherhood  apart,  associated  in  defence  of  truth 
and  justice,  of  probity  and  godliness,  the  enemies 
of  nothing  but  what  is  evil,  the  friends  of  all  that 
is  good. 

S.  The  second  experimental  test  of  the  character 
of  Christianity  evinces  not  less  clearly  its  excel- 
lence. If  nations  can  be  shown  to  deteriorate 
in  proportion  as  they  receive  it,  it  must  exercise 
a  noxious  influence  upon  them.  But  the  very 
contrary  is  plainly,  undeniably,  universally,  the 
fact.  Let  me  first  direct  your  attention  to  the 
effects  of  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  on  the  South 
Sea  Islanders.  In  a  lecture  like  this  I  cannot 
find  time  to  prove  at  large  the  truth  of  what  I 
assert.  But  I  shall  assert  nothing  but  what  is 
capable  of  proof. 

A  few  years  since,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Geor- 
gian and  Society  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  were 
half  naked  savages  with  rude  huts  and  sanguinary 
customs,  waging  perpetual  wars  of  plunder  and 
revenge,  without  agriculture,  without  laws,  and 
without  security  of  property  or  life.  Now  they 
have  a  code  of  equal  laws,  a  representative  assem- 
bly and  the  trial  by  jury ;  they  enjoy  profound 
peace,  violent  crimes  have  nearly  vanished,  their 
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houses  are  improved  and  thej  wear  decent  cloth- 
ing, their  schools  multiply  and  their  children  are 
well  taught,  they  have  learned  the  cultivation  of 
the  various  products  of  their  soil  which  yield 
them  a  gainful  trade,  and  those  whose  only  in- 
tercourse with  our  ships  was  to  plunder  the 
wrecks  and  murder  the  defenceless  crews,  now 
treat  the  shipwrecked  sailor  with  kindness,  and 
scrupulously  preserve  for  him  his  property.  Ex- 
actly  similar  results  have  followed  the  reception 
of  the  Gospel  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  among  the  Griquas,  Hottentots  and 
Bechouanas  of  South  Africa. 

But  if  the  morals  of  these  reclaimed  savages  are 
so  excellent,  we  are  asked  to  look  at  home.  I  am 
willing  to  carry  my  investigation  thither  too. 
Men  who  are  ignorant  themselves,  or  who  wish  to 
deceive  others,  will  sometimes  compare  the  morals 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos  with  those  of 
Europe,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  But  no 
misrepresentation  can  be  more  complete.  I  have 
examined  the  best  writers  on  these  nations,  I  have 
asked  living  witnesses  on  whose  veracity  I  can 
depend,  and  on  the  authority  of  both  kinds  of 
testimony,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the 
morals  of  the  worst,  the  most  bigoted,  and  the 
most  corrupt  of  European  nations,  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  best  heathen  nation  on  the  earth. 
The  morals  of  Hindostan  and  of  China  cannot 
be  compared  with  those  of  Italy  or  of  Spain. 

But  in  Italy  and  Spain  be  it  remembered,  the 
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Gospel  has  nothing  of  its  natural  force.  All  pub- 
lic worship  is  in  a  language  which  the  people  can- 
not understand,  there  is  scarcely  any  public  expo- 
sition of  the  Gospel,  and  among  the  people  the 
Bible  is  scarcely  known.  There  also  so  many  su- 
perstitions, and  so  many  ecclesiastical  usurpations 
hare  disfigured  Christianity,  that  little  of  its  ge- 
nuine character  remains.  And  where  religion  is 
corrupted,  we  may  expect  that  the  institutions  of 
the  state,  the  administration  of  Government,  and 
the  morals  of  the  people,  will  be  corrupted  too.  But 
there  are  other  nations  where  the  Gospel  is  better 
known,  among  which, Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  pre-eminent.  In  these  the 
Bible  is  widely  circulated,  the  Gospel  is  preache.d 
by  thousands  of  Christian  Ministers,  the  churches 
are  crowded,  religious  tracts  and  books  are  widely 
circulated,  and  Christian  schools  abound.  Hence 
as  we  might  expect,  these  nations  have  also  the 
largest  commerce,  and  the  most  improved  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  In  them  the  government  is  the 
most  liberal,  the  law  is  the  most  beneficent,  the 
administration  of  justice  the  most  pure,  the  people 
are  better  clothed,  and  their  houses  are  better  fur- 
nished. If  in  our  own  country  numbers  are  indeed 
distressed,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  deeply  deplor- 
ed, there  is  also  a  larger  number  even  among  the 
working  classes,  of  those  who  are  comfortably  main- 
tained, than  in  almost  any  other  community  ;  and 
in  the  United  States  pauperism  is  scarcely  known. 
It  is  true  that  in  both  these  countries  large  gaols 
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are  needed.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a 
tone  of  morality  in  the  population  of  both,  which 
makes  it  still  an  honor  to  be  an  Englishman  or  an 
American.  Instances  of  commercial  fraud,  and  of 
individual  cruelty  may  be  collected,  but  in  both 
these  communities  there  is  also  much  honourable 
feeling,  and  their  benevolent  institutions  resulting 
from  Christian  humanity,  are  innumerable.  The 
Turkish  empire  has  not  an  hospital^  but  in  these 
countries  hospitals  abounds.  In  India,  the  aged 
and  the  sick  are  often  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  to  die,  here  children  generally  reverence 
their  parents,  and  the  healthy  labour  for  the  weak. 
In  several  heathen  lands  infanticide  is  so  common 
as  to  pass  unnoticed,  here  it  is  punished  as  murder. 
In  India  and  in  China,  petty  thefts  and  lying 
are  so  common,  as  scarcely  to  reflect  disgrace,  but 
those  crimes  are  attended  among  us  with  the  loss 
of  all  character,  if  they  do  not  undergo  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  In  Turkey,  property  and  life  are 
at  the  mercy  of  a  despot,  here  both  are  secured 
bylaw.  In  India,  through  the  influence  of  the 
doctrines  of  polygamy  and  divorce,  women  are 
miserable  slaves,  without  knowledge,  without  re- 
finement, and  too  often  without  virtue ;  they 
must  not  eat  with  their  husbands,  they  must  not 
enjoy  society,  they  have  no  intellectual  employ- 
ments, and  at  pleasure  they  are  cast  off  to  beggary 
and  shame.  Here,  women  are  intelligent,  virtuous, 
respected,  and  beloved.  In  Siam,  the  peasant  must 
creep  like  a  beast  upon  his  hands  and  knees  before 
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the  prince  and  the  noble ;  here  the  poor  man 
mingles  with  the  respect  due  to  his  employer,  the 
independence  and  the  self  respect  which  become 
an  Englishman.  In  all  heathen  and  Mahomedan 
countries,  the  poor  are  trampled  on  by  the  rich  ; 
but  in  this  Christian  land,  there  is  no  one  who 
can  seize  their  property,  nor  make  them  labour 
without  requital.  There  are  numbers  among 
us  immoral  and  ignorant ;  but  there  is  also  a 
large  society,  more  moral  and  intelligent,  more 
educated  and  more  happy,  than  in  any  other 
great  nation  under  heaven.  While  the  happy 
constitution  under  which  we  live,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  a  representative  government,  the 
habeas  corpus,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  of 
self-taxation,  not  only  protect  our  present  liber- 
ties, but  also  ensure  the  peaceable  improvement 
of  all  our  institutions,  and  of  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  the  state. 

What  is  also  to  be  noticed  is,  that  this  liberty 
has  not  only  existed  in  connexion  with  religion, 
but  has  manifestly  arisen  from  it.  No  well  in- 
formed person  I  presume,  would  venture  to  deny 
that  the  struggles  of  the  Puritans  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  James,  and 
Charles,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  our  civil 
liberties  too«  Obliged  to  defend  their  right  of 
thinking  for  themselves  in  religion,  they  also  ex- 
amined the  foundations  of  civil  liberty.  Only  by 
the  establishment  of  the  latter  could  the  former  be 
maintained  ;    and  determined  to  secure  the  power 
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of  worshipping  God  according  to  their  own  con- 
science, they  carried  the  second  Magna  Charta  of 
our  liberties,  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Upon  this  evidence  I  conclude,  that  incompar- 
ably more  than  any  other  system  of  Religion  or  of 
ethics,  Christianity  is  calculated  to  bless  the  world. 

1.  By  the  force  of  the  most  cogent  motives,  by 
the  attraction  of  the  most  perfect  example,  by 
the  authority  of  an  Almighty  law-giver,  it  compels 
men  to  cultivate  every  virtue,  and  to  repress  every 
vice.  It  throws  a  penetrating  light  over  the  whole 
character  and  conduct,  and  allows  no  indulgence 
to  one  discovered  fault.  Till  a  Christian  becomes 
as  sinless  as  the  Saviour  whom  he  trusts,  as  holy 
as  the  God  whom  he  adores,  he  must  not  cease  to 
aim  at  self  improvement.  Each  opposite  virtue 
must  have  in  his  character  its  appointed  place. 
He  is  called  to  be  humble  without  meanness,  to 
be  firm  without  obstinacy,  to  be  generous  without 
prodigality,  and  to  be  courageous  without  pre- 
sumption. Inaccessible  to  fear  in  the  defence  of 
truth  or  in  the  protection  of  the  injured,  he  must 
exhibit  in  the  endurance  of  insult  the  meekness 
of  the  lamb,  and  in  the  resistance  to  injury  the 
gentleness  of  the  dove.  Incapable  of  swerving 
from  the  line  of  duty,  though  every  bribe  should 
allure,  or  every  torture  threaten,  he  is  required  to 
be  charitable  and  patient  to  those  who  fall  into 
sin.  No  inferiority  must  awaken  his  contempt,  no 
perverseness  exhaust  his  patience.  Inflexibly  just, 
and  unalterably  benevolent,  he  must  live  to  pro- 
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mote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures  no  less 
thsiit  to  regard  their  rights.  Others  may  indulge 
their  sensual  appetites;  but  he  is  bound  to  uni- 
versal temperance.  The  lord  of  the  living  frame 
to  which  his  soul  is  attached)  he  uses  its  powers  to 
obey  the  fixed  decisions  of  his  will.  Others  may 
spend  their  lives  in  amassing  wealth ;  his  care  must 
be  how  he  may  spend  whatever  he  now  possesses, 
of  may  hereafter  acquire,  so  as  to  do  with  it  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  Without  Christianity 
he  would  be  selfish ;  it  has  made  him  disinterested. 
In  the  absence  of  its  motives  he  would  live  wholly 
for  the  interests  and  pleasures  of  time;  but  through 
its  influence  he  makes  every  earthly  interest  subor- 
dinate to  those  of  eternity. 

2.  A  character  like  this  in  the  members  of  a  family 
must  secure  their  happiness.  If  ever  you  would 
find  on  earth  a  steady,  self<-denying,  and  unalterable 
love ;  if  you  would  see  the  domestic  affections 
exalted  to  their  noblest  exercise,  and  glowing  in 
their  greatest  intensity  ;  if  you  would  witness  the 
highest,  purest,  and  most  lasting  domestic  happi- 
ness ;  if  in  this  world's  waste  you  would  find  one 
inclosed  garden  in  which  some  of  the  flowers  of 
Eden  still  bloom ;  if  you  would  discover  one 
spot  where  the  spirit  may  repose,  and  forget  that 
the  earth  is  cursed  ;  you  must  look  for  all  this  in 
that  Christian  family,  whose  members  are  governed 
by  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  copy  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ. 

3.  When  such  families  multiply  in  a  nation,  they 
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are  its  health  and  its  safeguard ;  and  like  the  lunga 
of  the  great  bodj  of  society,  they  give  the  blood 
which  circulates  through  the  mass  its  health  and 
vigour.  Opinions  and  public  morals  take  their 
tone  from  them.  They  are  the  light  of  the  worlds 
and  its  salt  By  them  opinions  are  enlightened, 
and  manners  purified.  And  did  the  principles 
which  govern  them  prevail,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  calculate  the  blessings  which  would  follow. 
Those  principles  are  benevolence  and  justice  to- 
wards men,  founded  on  love  to  God.  Now,  ima- 
gine that  these  two  principles  exercised  an  absolute 
dominion  over  the  hearts  of  men  in  general.  At 
once  government  would  be  cheap,  and  legislation 
beneficent ;  a  standing  army  to  secure  internal 
quiet  would  be  unnecessary,  and  a  police  super- 
fluous. Penitentiaries  and  gaols  would  be  turn- 
ed into  halls  of  science ;  while  churches,  schools, 
and  libraries,  would  take  the  place  of  gin  shops 
and  gambling  houses.  We  should  require  no 
parochial  asylums,  for  the  sick  and  the  aged 
would  never  want  friends  to  aid  then;i.  Discuss* 
ions  and  differences  of  opinion  would  continue, 
but  factions  would  cease.  High  principle  and 
keen  intelligence  pervading  the  people,  would  give 
effect  to  every  good  la^,  and  render  bad  ones  im- 
possible }  and  political  power  might  descend  safely 
to  the  humblest  classes,  because  political  virtue  and 
political  intelligence  would  be  the  lot  of  all.  No 
selfishness  would  lead  the  rich  to  dread  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  among  the  poor  j    no  jealousy 
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would  make  the  poor  attempt  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  property,  or  wish  even  to  lessen  the 
comforts  of  the  rich.  Such  a  nation  would  reach 
the  utmost  possible  limits  of  knowledge  and  li- 
berty, of  refinement  and  wealth,  of  industry  and 
talent,  of  peace  and  happiness.  Temperance,  eco* 
nomy,  industry,  and  moderation,  would  chase  away 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  pauperism,  disease, 
and  crime,  which  now  afflict  us ;  and  a  wide 
spread,  perpetual,  and  ardent  charity  would  almost 
extinguish  all  the  rest.  It  almost  oppresses  the 
heart  to  think  what  the  world  might  be,  if  men 
in  loving  God  had  learned  to  love  each  other;  and 
what  they  are  in  ungodliness  and  mutual  hatred. 

But  the  time  will  come  when  they  shall  love 
each  oth^r:  Christ  has  said  it;  and  these  effectis 
will  be  not  a  speculation  but  a  fact. 

4.  Imagine  then  this  done  ;  imagine  England 
become  really  Christian,  and  filled  with  millions 
of  such  folloS^ers  of  Christ  as  Paiil,  or  Oberlin  ; 
as  Fletcher,  Wilberforce,  or  Howard.  What  then 
would  this  country  be  to  the  world  ?  So  wealthy, 
so  ifitelligent,  so  united,  so  blessed  of  God,  it 
would  compel  every  nation  on  the  earth  to  respect 
its  power ;  so  industrious  and  commercial,  so  just 
and  benevolent,  it  would  dread  to  inflict  wrong 
eveli  more  than  to  suffer  it.  The  temper  of  its 
legislature,  reflecting  its  own  spirit,  would  be  that 
of  universal  philanthropy.  Its  merchants  would 
be  the  Missionaries  of  civilisation  and  of  order,  of 

knolvledge  and  of  liberty,  throughout  the  world ;  its 
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Colonies  would  grow  up  like  itself;  and  its  ubiqui- 
tous influence  would  be  felt  diffusing  moral  health 
and  happiness  over  every  country  on  the  globe. 

5.  But  if  one  nation  could  thus  bless  the  world, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  universal  reception 
of  the  Gospel  ?  If  all  nations  were  composed  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ  ?  Then  national  injustice 
must  cease  ;  all  wars  of  ambition  or  revenge  would 
become  impossible  ;  and  nations  beating  their, 
swords  into  ploughshares,  would  only  thenceforth 
exercise  the  arts  of  peaceful  industry.  War,, 
cruelty  and  injustice,  the  strife  of  faction  and  the 
plague  of  intemperance,  being  banished  from  the 
earth,  its  fertile  wastes  would  be  loaded  with  the 
harvests  of  the  husbandmen ;  the  busy  hum  of 
civilisation  would  be  heard  instead  of  the  wild  war- 
whoop  ;  while  the  halls  of  commerce  and  of  lite- 
rature would  displace  the  hut  of  the  savage  and 
his  bloodstained  marae.  Already,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel,  Tahiti  has  secured  many  of 
these  blessings ;  and  the  progress  of  that  island 
affords  only  a  specimen  of  what  the  same  truths  if 
welcomed,  would  do  for  the  whole  family  of  itian.} 
A  teeming  population  ;  immensely  more  numerous 
than  has  ever  yet  rejoiced  in  this  habitable  earth, 
would  find  ample  provision ;  while  the  general  in- 
telligence, and  improved  skill  in  husbandry  and 
manufactures,  would  both  allow  to  the  operatives 
more  leisure  for  their  own  improvement,  and  leave 
a  larger  proportion  of  mankind  to  prosecute  their 
intellectual  and  moral  labours  for  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  creatures. 
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Do  you  think  that  I  have  depicted  in  too  glow- 
ing colours  the  effects  of  the  Gospel  ?  Wherein 
have  I  so  erred  ?  Have  I  mis-stated  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  or  have  I  estimated  too  highly  the 
motives  which  it  supplies?  Are  not  those  prin- 
ciples and  those  motives  calculated  to  form  the 
nohlest  characters  ?  Would  not  such  characters 
composing  the  body  of  a  nation  render  it  pre- 
eminent in  godliness  and  virtue  ?  And  would  not 
such  nations  restore  to  this  disordered  world  much 
of  the  happiness  of  Eden  ? 

Before  long  I  confidently  hope  that  the  Gospel 
will  thus  generally  prevail :    but  should  that  hope 
be  disappointed  and  these  blessings  be  long  de- 
layed ;  still  the  Gospel  is  at  present,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  opposition  which  is  made  to  it,  an  ines- 
timable treasure  to  mankind.     Should  the  world 
still  continue  what  it  has  been  ;   should  the  nations 
again  waste  their  men  and  their  treasure  on  un- 
principled wars ;   should  millions  of  money  be  still 
consumed  in  ardent  spirits  ;   should  men  be  still  as 
ferocious  as   cannibals,   and  the   countries   called 
Christian  abound  in  crime  and  vice,  in  want  and 
misery  j   Christianity  is  no  more  chargeable  with 
all  this,  than  any  remedy  is  chargeable  with  the 
disease  which  it  is  meant  to  cure.     It  has  been 
sometimes   said,   that  the  wars  and   the  vices  of 
Europe  are  the  result  of  Christianity.     But  the 
Gospel   prohibits    vice,    and   inculcates   principles 
which  must  banish  war  from  the  earth.     How  can 
it  then  be  chargeable  with  these  evils,  which  exist 
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only  because  men  reject  it?  Let  us  9pply  this 
doctrinei  so  often  broached  on  the  subject  of  r&* 
ligion,  to  some  other  matters.  For  many  years  the 
friends  of  the  negroes  urged  in  vain  that  religion 
and  justice  demanded  their  emancipation.  False 
opinions  were  obstinate :  the  negro  was  still  held  in 
bondage ;  the  anti-slavery  party  were  too  weak  to 
burst  bis  chain ;  and  therefore  they  were  chargeable 
with  the  continuance  of  his  wrongs.  Although,  we 
have  so  long  gloried  in  our  free  institutions^  yet 
up  to  a  recent  period  the  elective  franchise  was  so 
distributed  in  the  nation,  that  while  a  few  houses 
might  send  a  member  to  Parliament,  immense 
towns  went  unrepresented.  In  vain  waa  the  in* 
justice  and  inexpediency  of  this  system  exposed: 
the  advocates  of  real  representation  were  unheard  } 
and  therefore  they  were  responsible  for  the  evils 
of  which  they  complained.  Although  our  skill 
in  machinery  and  comparative  freedom  of  trade, 
afford  employment  to  millions  of  the  population, 
yet  under  the  pressure  of  an  enormous  debt,  and 
with  corn  at  a  high  price,  they  still  leave  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  want ;  therefore  let  the  machinery 
be  broken  and  the  freedom  of  trade  destroyed. 

These  illustrations  might  easily  be  multiplied, 
but  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  injustice  of 
the  doctrine,  which  charges  upon  the  Gospel  those 
social  disorders  which  it  condemns.  If  the  disease 
triumphs  because  men  reject  the  remedy,  the  fault 
lies  with  them. 

But  rejected  or  welcomed,  the  Gospel  is   the 
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panacea  for  human  ills.     It  alone  has  furnished  a 
law,  which  if  obeyed  would  secure  happiness  for 
both  worlds ;    which  enjoins  every  virtue  ;   which 
prohibits  every  vice ;    and  which  pervading  every 
region  of  morals,   inculcates  right  affections  no 
less   than  blameless   conduct.      It  alone  promul- 
gates its  laws  under  the  authority  of  a  Being  who 
is  infinitely  holy  and  infinitely  good,  omniscient  to 
know  how  they  are  obeyed,  and  omnipotent  both 
to  punish  and  to  bless.     It  alone  has  revealed  to 
us  the  future  judgment,  the  unerring  judge,  and 
the   irreversible  sentence  of  acquittal  or  of  con- 
demnation.    It  declares  our  guilt,  but  it  also  tells 
us  of  a  Saviour  through  whom  we  may  be  pardon- 
ed ;   it  condemns  our  corruption,  but  it  offers  that 
divine  help  through  which  we  may  be  made  holy  ; 
it  unveils  to   us   a   dreadful .  hell,   that   we   may 
escape  it ;  and  opens  to  us  a  world  of  glory,  that 
we  may  secure  admission  there.     It  shows  us  the 
power  and  malice  of  the  Devil,  but  makes  known 
a  deliverer  from  both  ;    and  while  it  abounds  with 
awftil  threats  to  deter  us  from  sin,  it  has  innu- 
merable   promises  to    cheer   us  in  a  course    of 
holinesJ3.     Besides  furnishing  these  powerftil  mo- 
tives to  all  godliness  and  virtue,  it  has  set  before 
us  for  our  imitation  the   example   of  Christ,   in 
whom  all  moral  excellence  dwells  in  absolute  per- 
fection ;  and  this  example   is  the  example  of  our 
Saviour  and  friend,  whose    *  riches  are  unsearch- 
able,' and  whose  love  passes  knowledge. 

By    such    a    revelation    of    truth,     such    pre- 
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ceptSy  such  motives,  and  such  an  example,  it  has 
brought  infinite  and  eternal  blessings  to  numbers. 
Through    its    influence,    many    who    were   pro- 
fane, selfish,  and  profligate,  have  become  devout, 
generous,  and  pure.     The  intemperate  have  be<* 
come   sober,  the  licentious  chaste,  the  dishonest 
upright,    the   malicious    kind,  and   the    covetous 
liberal.     Through  its  teaching,  the  ungodly  have 
learned  to  venerate,  love,  and  adore  their  Maker : 
those  agitated  by  remorse  have  found  peace  ;  and 
the   miserable   have   been  made  beyond  measure 
happy.      No  sophistry  could  shake   the  faith   of 
these  myriads  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  because 
they  are  to  themselves  a  demonstration  that  it  is 
divine ;    no  lying  enumeration  of  the  evils  which 
it  produces   could  possibly  make  them  doubt  its 
beneficence,   because  they  have   themselves   been 
blessed  by  it.     Every  real  convert  is  thus  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  hostile  argument.     Nominal 
Christians    may   apostatise,    but    real    Christians 
might  as  soon  be  persuaded  that  the  Sun  is  dark, 
or  that  the  existence  of  the  earth  is  a  dream,  as 
that  the  Gospel' is  injurious  or  untrue.     And  then 
for  the  rest  of  mankind  It  is  no  less  certainly  a 
blessing.     It  has  formed  a  greater  number  of  bene* 
factors  to  the  world,  such  as  Howard  and  Wil^. 
berforce,  than  any  other  system.     It  upholds  all 
equitable  laws  ;    it  supports  all  government  which 
is  not  unjust ;  it  provides  for  the  good  order,  the 
sobriety,  the  industry,  and  the  peace,  of  nations. 
It  encourages  all  knowledge,  and  all  virtue.     It 
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protects  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  raises  up 
friends  for  the  friendless.     It  enjoins  upon  all  its 
converts  to  provide  for  the  poor,  while  it  forbids 
the  poor  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.     It  every 
where  secures  to  women  respect  and  tenderness, 
to  children  parental  care,  to  servants  a  just  con- 
sideration of  their  feelings,  to  the  slave  liberty, 
to  the  savage  civilization,  to  all  men  security  and 
peace.     All  the  evils  which  exist  in  society,  exist 
in  opposition  to  its  laws,   and   in  defiance  of  its 
threatenings ;    and  its  universal  prevalence  would 
banish  them  from  the  world,  as  the  Sun  drives  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  to  their  dens.     Ungodli. 
ness  and  immorality  could  no  more  flourish  under 
its  dominion,  than  ice  could  grow  at  the  Equator. 
And  whether   received   or   not,  it   oflers   to   en- 
throne, in  all  hearts  and  in  all  institutions,  the 
principles  of  justice  and  benevolence  ;  to  provide 
the  nations  with  good  government,  good  laws,  and 
good  morals ;    to  lead  to   universal   health   and 
plenty ;    to   reclaim  a  disordered   world   to   har- 
mony ;  and  to  make  men  every  where  happy. 

If  hitherto  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  re- 
storation of  the  race  to  virtue,  because  men  are 
corrupt  enough  to  reject  it,  still  it  is  a  wise  and 
merciful  provision  for  that  purpose.  But  it  can- 
not always  fail.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  said, 
"  /,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  meUy  unto  me  ;*' 
and  the  Almighty  has  declared  of  him,  "a// 
kings  shall  faU  down  before  him  ;  all  nations  shall 
serve  him  ;*'    "  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever  ; 
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his  name  shaU  be  continued  a$  long  as  the  sun  ; 
and  men  shall  he  blessed  in  him  ;  all  nations  shali 
call  him  blessed  J*    Whaterer  delays  may  inter- 
▼ene,  whatever  obstacles  may  remain  to  be  snr« 
mounted,  God  will  fulfil  his  word,  in  the  universal 
reception  of  the  Gospel.      Nor  let  us  think  the 
time  long.     To  the  mind  of  God,   who  has  an 
eternal  existence,  comprehending  all  duration  in 
his  thought,  as  he  fills  all  space  with  his  presence, 
a  thousand  years  are  as  a  single  day  :  and  already 
we  see  no  doubtful  indications  of  its  approaching 
triumph.     From  the  beginning  it  had  to  meet  the 
fiercest   opposition  ;    yet    as    its    doctrines  were 
proved  by  miracles  to  be  divine,  and  the  truth 
of  its  facts  was   established  by  the  testimony  of 
numbers,  who  cheerfully  suffered  persecution  and 
death  to  make  known  what  they  had  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  and  heard  with  their  own  ears,  it 
obtained  within  a  few  years  myriads  of  converts  in 
the  very  nation  which  put  our  Saviour  to  death ; 
and  then  spread  rapidly  through  the  world.   All  the 
learning,  wealth,  and  talent,  of  that  day;  the  power 
of  the  magistrates,  and  the  violence  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  the  inveterate  superstitions  of  the  ignorant 
mass,  and  the  diversified  knowledge  of  the  learned 
few ;  all  prejudices,  all  interests,  and  all  passions, 
were  arrayed  against  it.     Its  friends  were  few  and 
unlearned,  with  many  faults ;   yet  did  it  continue 
to  spread,  till  it  had  obtained  that  assent  of  the 
civilized  world,  which  it  has  kept  to  this  day. 
Having  conquered  heathenism,  it  had  to  meet 
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superstition.  Ungodly  men,  obliged  to  acknoiir- 
ledge  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  set  themselves  to 
corrupt  it.  Hence  every  where,  childish  super- 
stitions, and  infamous  abuses,  were  maintained,  in 
the  name  of  Christ ;  but  it  triumphed  equally  over 
these;  and  at  the  Reformation  emerging  from 
them  all,  was  welcomed  in  its  purity  by  nearly 
half  of  Christendom. 

Since  that  a  new  enemy  has  arisen.  Profound 
and  subtle  intellects  have  used  all  their  assiduity 
and  all  their  powers,  to  subvert  it.  Yet  the  only  ef- 
fect has  been,  to  call  forth  unanswerable  argument 
in  its  defence.  Roused  by  their  specious  but  un- 
sound objections,  Abbadie  and  Frayssinous,  Paley 
and  Gregory,  Wilson,  Sumner,  Chalmers,  and  a 
host  of  other  writers,  have  established  its  truth 
beyond  all  reasonable  objection,  and  each  day  it 
is  advancing  in  the  world.  Examine  its  literature, 
the  qualifications  of  its  ministers,  the  number  of 
its  congregations,  the  piety  of  multitudes  who 
believe  in  it,  and  you  will  see  reason  to  think, 
that  never  before  were  so  large  a  number  of  en- 
lightened persons  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  re- 
solved to  promote  it.  Never  since  the  days  of 
its  earliest  extension,  have  there  been  witnessed  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  such  symptoms  of  internal 
vigour,  as  those  which  it  is  at  this  moment  afford- 
ing. Not  content  with  any  efforts  for  the  dif. 
fusion  of  the  Gospel  in  their  own  countries,  the 
disciples  of  Christ  have  formed  extensive  associ- 
ations for  its  promulgation  throughout  the  world. 
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French,  Dutch,  Swiss,  German,  American,  Scotch, 
and  English  Christians,  are  all  engaged  in  this 
good  work,  with  emulous  assiduity.     The  Dutch 
have   sent   Missionaries   to   their  Eastern  depen- 
dencies.    The  Swiss  and  German  Missionaries  are 
labouring  in  Northern  and  Southern  India*     The 
French   Protestants  have  planted   their  Missions 
in  South  Africa.     The  Americans  are  endeavour- 
ing to  evangelise  the  Chinese  settlers  through  all 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  those  in  Borneo  and 
Java,  in  Singapore  and  Siam :  they  have  founded 
Christian  churches  in  Burmah ;  they  are  gather- 
ing Hindoos  to  Christ  in  Northern  and  Southern 
India ;    they  have  established  themselves  in  Cey- 
lon; and  are  endeavouring  to  revive  and  purify 
the  decayed  Christian  churches  of  the  East.     The 
Scotch  are  labouring  in   Calcutta,   Madras,  and 
Bombay.     And  the  English  fill  India  and  Ceylon, 
the   British   dependencies    in    the   Indian   Archi- 
pelago, the  islands  of  the   South   Pacific,    South 
Africa,  and  West  Africa,  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  the  British  colonies  in  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica.   I  will  not  now  stay  to  depict  the  effects,  or 
to  state  the  character,  of  these  Missions.     Examine 
both  for  yourselves,  in  the  works  of  Williams  and 
Medhurst,  of  Stewart  and  EUis^  of  Malcolm,  and 
of  many  others.    Look  at  the  evidence  on  the  New 
Zealand  Mission,  taken  before  the  House  of  Lords ; 
read  the  publications  of  the  various  Missionary 
Societies,    and    you  will  see  for  yourselves  their 
character.     But  by  these  and  many  other  symp- 
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toms,  we  may  be  assured  that  Christians  are  be-» 
coming  more  active  and  zealous,  than  they  hare 
been  for  many  centuries ;  and  that  under  their 
efforts,  Christianity  is  every  where  gaining  ground. 
Coercion  is  happily  passed,  and  tyrants,  falsely 
called  Christian,  will  never  again  attempt  to  secure 
conversion  to  their  creed,  by  the  rack  and  the 
stake,  by  the  dungeon  and  the  bayonet.  But  a 
peaceful  warfare  with  all  religious  error  is  begin- 
ning, by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  by  the 
diflPusion  of  books ;  and  the  Christian  doctrine  is 
about  to  pour  in  on  those  Mahomedan  and  Hea- 
then nations,  whose  false  creeds  are  melting  away 
under  the  light  of  science,  and  whose  superstitions 
are  retiring  before  solid  knowledge. 

In  this  beneficent  and  peaceful  warfare,  I  invite 
you  now,  my  countrymen,  to  engage.  Will  you 
be  Socialists  or  Christians  ? 

Christianity,  in  accordance  with  the  testimony 
of  nature,  assures  you  of  a  God  of  infinite  good- 
ness and  power,  beneath  whose  care  you  may  be 
blessed ;  Socialism  leaves  you  fatherless  and  des- 
titute, on  the  verge  of  an  unknown  eternity. 
Christianity  reveals  to  you  a  holy  law,  through 
which  all  the  bad  passions  of  men  may  be  checked 
and  condemned  ;  Socialism  leaves  those  passions 
and  wicked  propensities  unchecked  by  a  Ifeiw  or 
law-giver,  by  a  witness  or  a  judge.  Christianity  re- 
veals to  you  a  Saviour,  through  whom  you  may  be 
pardoned  and  blessed ;  Socialism  leaves  you  with- 
out a  Saviour  or  an  intercessor,  to  the  just  anger 
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of  God  ;   unable  to  atone  for  your  sins,  and  unable 
to  bear  His  curse.    Christianity^  pronouncing  men 
according  to  the  testimony  of  common  sense,  re- 
responsible   to  God  for  their  belief  or   disbelief 
of  every  truth  proposed  to   them  with   sufficient 
evidence,   demands  all  diligence  and  honesty  in 
the   investigation   of  truth,  with   all    the  purity 
and   goodness   which    result  from   the   reception 
of  it ;    while   Socialism    declares    men   irrespon- 
sible for  their  creed,  though  sloth,  and  prejudice, 
and  the  hatred  of  virtue,   led  to  their  unbelief 
of  truth ;    and   irresponsible    for   their   practice, 
whatever  wickedness  they  may  consequently  per- 
petrate*    The  Gospel  forbids  all  crime  on  pain  of 
the  severest  penalties  ;    Socialism  has  not  even  the 
slightest  censure  for  it.     The  Gospel  has  given  us 
in  the  person  of  our  Redeemer  a  faultless  example 
of  all  the   excellency   which   his  law  commands ; 
Socialism  is  an  unrealized  speculation.    The  Gos- 
pel unfolds  to  us  a  glorious  immortality,  and  de- 
clares  of   all   those   who   will  believe  in  Christ, 
"  7%ey  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more  :    and   Ood  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  ^es  ;"  Socialism  presents  to  you  at  the  close 
of  this  short  life,  an  abyss  of  fathomless  obscurity, 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  for  aught  that  it  can  tell, 
(for  it  declares  it  knows  not  what  God  is)  there 
may  be  the  lake  of  torment  and  the  wail  of  the 
damned.    The  Gospel  imparts  to  the  believer  peace 
in  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  and  can 
make  him  say  even  in  the  hour  of  happiness,    **  I 
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desire  to  depart^  and  to  be  with  Christ ;  which  is 
far  better ;''  Socialism^  if  it  can  protect  its  victiins 
in  the  hour  of  death  from  those  terrors,  which, 
like  the  starved  dog  and  the  hungry  vulture  near 
the  dying  pilgrim  on  his  way  to  Juggernaut, 
threaten  to  tear  their  hearts,  promises  them 
nothing,  but  an  abhorred  annihilation;  and  cheats 
them  when  it  offers  even  that  The  Gospel  secures 
to  each  the  profits  of  his  industry,  and  shows  each 
how  he  may  rise  to  competence  and  comfort,  by 
intelligence,  industry,  and  virtue  \  Socialism  by 
proposing  to  sweep  away  all  private  property, 
makes  industry  profitless^  and  substitutes  no  other 
motive  to  ensure  it.  The  Gospel  by  the  marriage* 
tie,  and  by  the  obligations  to  affectionate  tender- 
ness, secures  to  women,  respect,  protection,  intel- 
ligence, education,  and  happiness ;  while  Socialism 
offers  them  the  liberty  of  a  vile  concubinage  and 
the  prospect  of  unmerited  divorce. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  those 
naked  and  painted  savages  once  dwelling  in  this 
very  neighbourhood,  of  whom  Caesar  said,  "  Uxores 
habent  deni  duodenique  inter  se  communes  ;'^  and 
Socialism  in  effect  invites  us  back  to  this  barbarism. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  we  are  to  be  taught 
wisdom  by  barbarians,  we  must  learn  morals. from 
Turkey  and  Hindostan.  Like  them  we  must 
have  as  many  wives  in  succession  as  we  please,  and 
when  we  please  dismiss  them.  We  must  be  al« 
lowed  to  make  them  as  degraded  as  the  inmates 
of  a  Turkish  harem,  and  as  miserable   as   those 
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poor  outcasts  in  India,  whom  their  heartless  hus- 
bands doom  for  no  fault  of  their's  to  loneliness 
and  shame.  We  must  gather  the  blooming  flower, 
and  then  throw  it  away  to  rot  upon  the  ground. 
The  father,  who,  on  the  wild  heath  and  in  the 
midnight  storm,  should  dash  from  him  his  help- 
less and  imploring  child,  to  die  there  of  terror 
and  of  cold)  were  less  cruel  than  this.  And  yet 
this  is  the  sunny  prospect,  the  new  found  liberty, 
which  Socialism  offers  to  the  women  of  England  ; 
the  liberty  to  be  cast  away  like  a  vile  weed,  to  be 
desolate,  helpless  and  undone  ;  the  liberty  to  be 
trampled  on  without  pity,  and  to  be  wronged 
without  redress.  Were  this  the  only  point  in 
which  Socialism  sins,  it  should  be  rejected  by 
every  father,  by  every  brother,  and  by  every  one 
who  has  the  ordinary  generosity  of  men.* 

*  Mr.  Owen's  doctrine  is  that  instead  of  the  marriage  union 
being  indissoluble,  as  declared  by  our  Lord,  (Mat.  v.  31,  32. 
Mark  x.  2 — 12.)  it  should  continue  only  as  long  as  the  husband 
and  the  wife  should  wish  it  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  they  are 
weary  of  each  other  they  should  part.  That  doctrine  if  carried 
into  effect  would  produce  an  amount  of  vice  and  misery  beyond 
all  calculation.  The  following  would  be  some  of  the  con- 
sequences ; — 

1  •  Each  husband  afraid  of  losing  his  wife,  who  might  leav^ 
him  as  soon  as  she  loved  another  man  better,  would  see  a  rival 
and  enemy  in  every  one  of  his  friends ;  and  would  if  possible 
seclude  his  wife  from  all  Society.  He  would  be  wretched  him- 
self, and  then  make  her  so. 

2.  Still  more  would  every  woman  live  in  dread  of  losing 
her  husband ;  and  would  dread  and  hate  every  other  woman  who 
should  come  into  her  house. 

3.  To  secure  the  fidelity  of  their  wives,  men  would  as  they 
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We  have  been  told  indeed,  that  scientific  men, 
and  men  of  sound  knowledge,  must  combine,  not 
to  preach  Christianity,  but  to  uproot  it.  Could 
this  design  be  accomplished^  no  words  would  be 
adequate  to  express  the  magnitude  of  the  catas- 
trophe. Were  every  mountain  and  hill  upon  the 
earth  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  stagnant  and  pes- 
tilential marsh  j  the  universal  putrescence,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  varied  beauty  of  cliff  and  glen,  of 
lawn  and  sparkling  stream,  would  afford  but  an 
imperfect  type  of  the  general  degradation  which 
must  ensue  in  the  world,  if  the  lofty  truths  and 
the  pure  precepts  of  the  Bible,  were  exchanged 
for  a  creeping  materialism,  and  for  a  base  devoted- 
ness  to  pleasure  and  to  gain.  Or  were  the  sun 
extinguished ;  the  darkness  settling  over  the  frozen 
earth,  and  gathering  round  the  human  spectres, 
which  would  glare  at  each  other  with  cannibal 
appetite,  over  the  dying  embers  of  their  last  fires, 
would  be  a  faint  image  of  the  horror,  which  in  the 
absence  of  a  revelation  of  mercy,   must  surround 

do  now  in  Turkey  and  in  India,  destroy  their  intelligence  and 
liberty,  that  they  might  be  less  tempted  to  desert  them. 

4.  To  secure  the  fidelity  of  their i  husbands,  women  would 
be  servile,  and  flattering,  but  could  not  be  affectionate. 

5.  Numbers  of  discarded  wives,  in  loneliness  and  destitu- 
tion, would  be  tempted  as  they  are  in  India  to  a  life  of  shame. 

6.  There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent,  any  man  or  any 
woman  from  multiplying  their  marriages  to  any  extent,  so  that 
one,  man  might  marry  fifty  women  in  succession^  one  woman 
might  marry  fifty  men  in  succession,  or  fifty  men  might  marry 
successively  the  same  fifty  women,  so  that  this  doctrine  would 
soon  lead  to  a  community  of  wives.  I  need  not  trace  further 
the  fatal  consequences. 

E 
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the  millions  of  unpardoned  sinners,  without  holi- 
ness, without  redemption,  without  repentance,  and 
without  hope.  Rather  than  use  their  powers  to 
attempt  the  criminal  achievement,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  this  country  would,  I  am  per- 
suaded, forego  all  knowledge,  and  wish  a  dull 
forgetfulness  to  seal  up  their  intellects  for  erer. 

But  if,  notwithstanding  the  sinister  moral  aspect 
of  the  enterprise,  any  one  in  this  room  should  be 
still  tempted  to  join  with  those  who  are  entering 
on  it,  let  me  beg  you  to  consider  well  whether  the 
thing  be  practicable.  I  will  not  now  insist  upon 
the  extreme  improbability  of  a  system  being  right, 
which  opens  by  charging  the  whole  race  with 
absurdity  and  blindness.  No  one  can  deny  that  in 
this  single  land  there  have  been  and  are,  great 
statesmen,  great  lawyers,  and  great  philosophers ; 
men  of  keen  intellect,  and  large  observation  of 
men  and  manners.  As  little  can  it.  be  ques- 
tioned, that  there  are  men  of  shrewd  sense  among 
the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  traders  of  this 
country.  Yet  the  leader  of  a  small  sect,  which 
has  produced  no  statesman,  lawyer,  or  philosopher, 
no  poet,  or  historian,  which  can  point  out  no  intel- 
lect of  unusual  force  or  penetration  in  its  ranks, 
does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  there  is  a  *'  uni- 
versal derangement  of  the  human  intellect  ;'*  that 
"  there  is  not  the  slightest  particle  of  common 
sense  discoverable  in  the  public  proceedings  of 
any  one  class,  sect,  or  party,  within  these  is- 
lands ;"    and    that     "  all    society   is   a   chaos   in 
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mental  darkness,^'  *^  The  professions,"  he  says, 
"  civil  and  military,  the  leading  merchants,  bank- 
ers, manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  are,  one  and 
all,  systematically  trained,  by  the  objects  and 
persons  around,  them,  to  become  deprived  of 
every  rational  perception,  and  fit  only  to  occupy 
one  of  the  larger  or  smaller  cells  in  our  ter- 
restrial lunatic  asylums : "  and  then  adds  "  the 
emperors,  kings,  princes,  or  other  hereditary 
rulers  of  kingdoms  and  empires ;  the  aristocracies 
which  immediately  support  them ;  the  priests, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  military,  who,  in  like 
manner,  support  the  aristocracies ;  the  manufac- 
turers,, merchants,  and  monied  interest,  who  chiefly 
support  the  professions ;  the  wholesale  and  retail 
traders,  who  are  now  the  immediate  suppliers  of 
funds  to  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  bank- 
ers, &c.  &c.  compose,  together,  an  heterogeneous 
mass  of  absurdity  too  enormous  for  the  human 
mind,  in  its  present  irrational  state,  to  compre- 
hend.'* I  will  pass  by  all  this,  and  only  ask  you 
in  entering  on  this  enterprise,  to  consider,  what 
prospect  of  success  lies  you  before  ?  This  system 
threatens  all  private  property,  and  therefore  sets 
against  you  all  those  who  have  property  to  lose. 
Its  leader  declares  that  it  must  remove  from  their 
present  occupations,  ministers  of  religion,  phy- 
sicians and  lawyers ;  all  farmers  and  capitalists ; 
and  sixty  per  cent  of  all  bankers,  merchants  and 
traders  in  the  world.  Upon  all  these,  and  upon 
those  beneath  their  influence,  your  system  makes 
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direet  war,  and  arrays  them  in  arms  against  you. 
These,  considering  their  numbers,  wealth,  and 
talents,  must  be  no  contemptible  antagonists. 
Next  you  must  have  against  you  the  whole  body 
of  religious  persons  of  all  denominations  and  of 
every  rank,  who  look  with  abhorrence  upon  your 
endeavours  to  overturn  the  religion  which  is 
dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.  Next  think  of  all 
those  who  are  lovers  of  order,  who,  perceiving  that 
you  must  pass  to  the  accomplishment  of  your 
design^  through  the  most  fearful  conflict,  in  which 
furious  passions  are  likely  to  be  roused  into  intense 
activity,  will  wish  to  prevent  this  volcano  bursting 
if  they  can.  With  all  these  vast  classes  against 
you,  it  were  easier  for  you  to  put  out  the  sun,  to 
pluck  up  the  Andes  by  the  roots,  and  to  reduce 
earth  and  heaven  to  a  chaos,  than  to  establish  this 
fatal  system  upon  the  ruins  of  Christianity.  Were 
the  task  innocent,  it  would  be  impracticable ;  and 
were  it  practicable,  it  would  be  atrocious.  Will 
men  of  principle  or  df  sense  engage  in  it  ?  Never. 
Will  you  ?  I  venture  to  answer  for  you — No. 
Rather,  when  its  leaders  cheer  you  to  the  at- 
tempt, tell  them  that  it  is  too  vast  for  Satanic 
energy,  if  not  too  malignant  for  Satanic  wicked- 
ness. While  a  few  misguided  and  miscalculating 
men  are  conspiring  the  overthrow  of  Christianity, 
myriads  of  its  friends,  are,  in  dependence  upon 
God,  preparing  for  its  universal  triumph.  And 
that  they  will  succeed,  I  have  no  more  doubt 
than  I  have  of  your  existence  and  of  mine.     Not 
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because   it  is   cherished    by   monarchs   and   com- 
plimented in  senates  ;  not  because  it  is  interwoven 
with  the  constitutions   of  kingdoms  and   has  the 
support  of  national  laws ;  not  because  its  revenues 
are    great   and    its  temples    numerous ;    not  be- 
cause  learning   is   lavished    in    its    defence,    and 
genius  is   eloquent  in  its  praise;  but,  because  it 
has  an   evidence  which  few  honest  men  can  re- 
sist ;  because  it  tends  to  accomplish  all  the  best 
objects  to  which  the  best  friends  of  their  species 
can  direct  their  efforts }  because  it  secures  liberty 
and  upholds  order;    because  it  is  the  patron   of 
education,  and  the  friend  of  the  poor ;    because 
it  alone  provides  peace  of  conscience,  and  gives 
rational   hope   in   death ;   because  multitudes  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  property,  health,  and  life,  to  see 
it  triumph  j  because  ten  thousand  voices  are  pray- 
ing for  its  prosperity  ;  because  the  Almighty  God 
has   said   that   it   shall  prosper.     If  then  I  now 
address  any  of  those  who  have  in   an  evil  hour, 
been  tempted  to  join  the  ranks  of  its  enemies,  I 
beg  you  for  your  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of 
your  children,  your   country,  and  the  world,   to 
renounce  the  unblessed  alliance.     You  have. hated 
the  Gospel   only   because  you   did   not  know  it. 
When  you  saw  oppression,  intolerance,  and  priest- 
ly pride,  our   enemies   told  you   these  were   the 
Gospel.     When  you  heard  the  wail  of  the  slave, 
the    curse   of  the   felon,    and   the   groan   of    the 
starving,  they  imputed  these  also  to  the  Gospel. 
When  you  looked  at  the  vast  and  varied  miseries 
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which  spring  from  ignorance  and  vice,  from  pride 
and  passion,  from  selfishness  and  cruelty,  they 
called  these  also  the  fruits  of  the  Gospel.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  you  hated  it.  But  since  you 
hare  found  that  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  these 
evils,  it  is  their  only  remedy,  the  consolation  of 
the  afflicted,  the  defence  of  the  oppressed,  the 
safeguard  of  the  feeble,  the  source  of  pardon  to 
the  sinner,  and  of  peace  to  the  wounded  con- 
science; since  it  is  calculated  to  make  the  earth 
an  Eden,  and  leads  by  a  sure  and  peaceful  path 
to  a  better  paradise  above  j  resolve  this  very 
night  to  consecrate  all  your  powers  to  promote 
it.  Like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  you  have  been  thinking 
that  you  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  like  him  may  have 
treated  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  with,  hatred  and 
contempt ;  but  now  that  the  light  of  the  glorious 
Gospel  shines  around  you,  and  you  may  see  your 
opposition  to  be  equally  unjust  and  fatal,  renounce 
it  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Remaining  impenitent,  each  enemy  of  Christ 
must  be  eternally  destroyed  by  his  wrath  ;  but  if 
penitent,  he  may  he  at  once  forgiven.  As  high 
as  heaven  is  above  the  eai-th,  so  great  is  his  mercy 
to  them  that  fear  him.  And  for  this  cause  did 
St.  Paul,  though  a  blaspheming  persecutor,  obtain 
mercy,  that  in  his  case  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
might  show  to  all  countries,  and  through  all  ages, 
his  readiness  at  once  to  pardon,  every  humbled  and 
repentant  blasphemer.     Subdued  therefore  by  that 
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assurance  of  his  compassion  towards  you,  become 
his  disciples.  It  is  safer,  wiser,  holier,  and  hap- 
pier, for  you  and  for  your  children.  Hesitate  not. 
Do  not  for  one  instant  delay.  Ten  thousand 
Christians  of  all  denominations  ask  you  to  join 
them.  They  would  not  for  any  bribe  give  up  the 
happiness  which  they  derive  from  the  Gospel  ; 
and  they  wish  you  to  share  in  their  joy.  With 
them,  the  great  Redeemer,  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  the  friend  of  sinners,  asks  you  by  his  word 
and  by  his  ministers  to  be  blessed.  Refuse  not 
these  invitations  to  be  happy :  but  humbly  com- 
mitting yourselves  to  his  care,  shut  your  ears  to 
all  petty  cavils  against  the  Gospel ;  leave  oflF  the 
habits  of  sin  ;  attend  the  house  of  God  ;  begin  at 
once  to  worship  God  in  your  families ;  begin  to 
read  his  word  with  attention  ;  seek  the  pardon  of 
your  sins  from  God  for  his  sake,  and  pray  unceas- 
ingly for  grace  to  consecrate  the  remainder  of 
ydtir  lives  to  his  service.  So  when  we  meet  at 
last  before  our  Omniscient  and  Almighty  Judge, 
where  amidst  pealing  thunders  and  blazing  worlds, 
each  reprobate  cursed  with  immortality,  will  await 
in  mute  and  motionless  horror  the  doom  which 
he  knows  to  be  irreversible  ;  where  the  stoutest 
blasphemers  will  quake  with  terror,  and  the 
proudest  enemies  of  Christ  will  long  in  vain  for 
the  annihilation  which  might  hide  them  frona  his 
wrath;  may  you  and  I,  forgiven  through  his 
merits,  and  made  perfect  by  his  grace,  be  admitted 
to  the  society  of  angels,  and  enter  into  eternal  joy. 

T.  C.JOHNS,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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WHAT    AM    I? 


The  task  which  I  am  called  upon  to  perform  this  evening 
is  to  furnish  a  reply  to  the  question,  What  am  I  ?  It  will 
be  at  once  perceived  that  the  question  opens  before  us 
a  very  wide  field  of  inquiry.  It  is  in  fact  one  to  which,  in 
its  most  comprehensive  sense,  it  were  difficult,  nay  impos- 
sible, to  return  a  complete  answer.  Fortunately,  however, 
it  is  somewhat  limited  in  its  application,  by  the  recognised 
intention  of  this  Lecture,  which  is  rather  to  endeavour 
to  refute  what  we  conceive  to  be  erroneous  notions  on  the 
subject,  than  to  supply  a  complete  account  of  what  we  are. 
There  are  certain  grand  facts  concerning  ourselves  which  we 
believe  may  be  known,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  and 
their  practical  recognition,  we  deem  essential  to  man's 
happiness  and  peace.  These  it  has  been  attempted  to 
disprove,  and  to  substitute  others  in  their  place; — and  these, 
in  opposition  to  such  attempts,  it  is  now  our  object  to 
establish; — and  not  only  so,  but  to  recommend  them  to 
Cavourable  notice  and  regard. 

Before  entering  upon  my  immediate  subject  I  shall 
o£fer  a  few  preliminary  observations.  Infidelity  is  now 
presented  to  us  in  a  very  specious  and  seductive  form. 
Contrary  to  its  usual  wont,  it  goes  beyond  the  present 
and  tempts  us  with  glorious  anticipations.  Nothing  less 
than  ''endless  progressive  improvement,   physical,  intel- 
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lectual,  and  moral,  and  happiness,  without  the  possibility 
of  retrogression  or  assignable  limit,  to  the  whole  family 
of  man,"  is  promised  as  the  necessary  result  of  embracing 
its  doctrines.  The  glad  prospect  is  only  to  be  realized 
by  the  overthrow  of  Christianity, — the  goodly  fabric  is 
only  to  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Thus,  in  the  garb  of  Socialism,  Infidelity  would 
seem  to  be  deprived  of  its  usually  dark  and  hopeless 
character;  and  in  fact,  while,  in  words  at  least,  it  asserts 
for  itself  the  prerogative  of  Christianity  in  providing 
for  the  permanent  well-being  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
it  throws  back  upon  its  opponent  the  charge  of  marring 
the  peace,  and  lowering  the  dignity  of  our  race.  It  assumes 
to  be  no  longer  the  strong-hold  of  the  intellectual,  dis- 
daining with  an  utter  disregard  of  consequences  anything 
short  of  mathematical  proof,  and  still  less  the  mere  refuge 
of  the  sensualist  and  profligate,  dreading  the  award  of  a 
moral  arbiter;  but  it  asserts  its  claim  to  become  the 
favourite  system  of  every  real  philanthropist,  and  in  short 
of  every  one  desirous  of  conferring  on  man  benefits  of  the 
highest  order. 

I  have  made  these  observations  because  I  do  not  know 
that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  disparaging  the  preten- 
sions of  an  adversary.  Two  rival  systems  are  before  us, 
both  of  which  profess  to  be  the  means  of  conferring  on 
man  the  highest  good  of  which  he  is  capable;  and  no 
system  can  do  more.  They  cannot  consist  together.  If 
Socialism  be  true,  Christianity  must  be  false.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  if  Christianity  be  true,  Socialism  must  be 
false.  The  question  we  are  called  on  to  decide  is,  which 
of  the  two  is  best  able  to  make  good  its  claim.  A  correct 
answer  to  the  inquiry  before  us  would  go  far  in  enabling 
us  to  arrive  at  a  right  decision.  The  fabric  of  Socialism, 
with  all  the  dignities  of  its  Moral  World,  rests  upon  certain 
opinions  recently  advanced  concerning  what  man   is: — 


unless  these  be  proved,  it  cannot  itself  be  established  to 
be  true,  and  if  they  be  disproved  it  falls.  These  again 
are  directly  opposed  by  what  has  heretofore  been  received 
indeed  as  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  world,  but  which 
is  in  fact  enshrined  in  its  purest  form,  and  accompanied 
by  the  clearest  sanctions,  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  have  then  no  choice  but  to  stake  the  Gospel  on  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.  Let  it  not  be  misunderstood ; 
— where  Socialism  is  embraced,  the  Gospel  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  with  it  all  its  hopes.  The  members  of  the 
New  Moral  World  must  be  prepared  for  this. 

But  further,  I  may,  in  this  place,  with  great  propriety 
insist  upon  the  fact,  that  in  a  controversy  such  as  tibis, 
the  obligation  lies,  not  on  the  advocate  of  Christianity  to 
prove  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition  he  defends,  but 
on  him  who  assails  it  to  establish  its  negative.  When 
a  man  holds  in  possession  the  property  he  has  inherited 
from  his  fathers,  for  years  unquestioned,  and  undisturbed, 
it  is  not  for  every  idle  and  impertinent  caviller  to  call 
him  to  account,  and  insist  upon  the  production  of  his  title- 
deeds,  to  show  that  they  contain  no  flaw;  but  he  who 
would  attempt  to  dispossess  him,  must  be  prepared  to 
establish  the  heirship  of  another,  and  nothing  less  than 
this  can  abrogate  his  right.  In  the  same  way,  when  a 
system  like  Christianity  has  been  for  years  as  it  were  in 
possession  of  the  soil,  commanding  the  assent  of  the  pre^ 
sent  age,  and  of  those  anterior  to  it,  back  to  a  very  distant 
period,  because  bulwarked  by  evidence  which,  as  soon  as 
they  were  advanced,  placed  the  stamp  of  authenticity  on 
its  claims,  it  is  not  for  any  one  who  may  happen  to 
be  armed  with  the  language  of  objection,  to  compel  it  to  step 
forth  from  its  position  to  recapitulate  the  proofs  on  which 
its  doctrines  and  its  precepts  rest;  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  incumbent  on  him  who  would  force  it  from  the  hold 
it  has  long  asserted   over  the  minds  and  consciences   of 


men,  and  which  it  has  obtained  from  the  general  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  true — ^it  is  incumbent  on  him,  I  say, 
to  establish  the  proof  that  it  is  false.  No  probabilities, 
not  even  strong  ones,  are  admissible  in  such  a  case,  much 
less  assertions  and  conjectures;  nothing  less  will  suffice 
than  downright  irresistible  proof. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  reasoning  which  has  been 
applied  to  Christianity  as  a  whole  will  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  its  parts,  and  in  short  to  all  such  facts  as  belong 
to  it  as  a  system,  and  are  inseparably  connected  with  it. 
It  is  required  of  an  opponent  that  they  be  disproved. 
Ufiless  this  is  done  they  will  remain  intact,  and  command 
as  mudi  as  ever  the  assent  and  reverence  of  mankind. 

Now  as  regards  certain  doctrines  concerning  man,  here- 
tofore currently  received,  and  assumed  or  asserted  in  the 
Bible — such  as  his  power  over  the  formation  of  Ms  own 
habits  and  character,  his  responsibility  both  for  his  faith 
and  for  his  practice,  his  immortality,  and  others, — ^as  regards 
these,  Mr.  Owen  undertakes  to  establish  the  negative  of 
which  we  speak.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  does  so, 
because,  although  he  frequently  treats  the  Bible  with 
abuse,  he  never  attempts  to  impugn  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rests,  but  contents  himself  with  meeting  its  statements 
by  counter-statements,  with  which  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
are  incompatible.  These  statements  it  will  be  our  province 
to  examine,  and  we  shall  soon  see  by  what  sort  of  prooiis 
they  are  established,  as  well  as  by  what  sort  of  arguments 
they  are  defended. 

What  then  is  the  account  of  man  given  us  by  Mr. 
Owen  ?  It  is  this ; — ^and  it  is  one  too  so  often  repeated, 
and  so  continually  insisted  on  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  misunderstand  his  meaning.  We  certainly  shall  not 
intentionally  misrepresent  him.  According  to  Mr.  Owen's 
theory,  man  is  the  creature,  nay,  the  slave  of  circumstances. 
So  feff  from  having  it  in  his  power  to  control  circumstances, 


he  is  entirely  controlled  by  them.  Thus  it  stands  at  the 
very  head  of  the  fundamental  laws  upon  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  system  rests,  that  ^^Man  is  a  compound 
being  whose  character  is  formed  of  his  constitution  or 
organization  at  birth,  and  the  effects  of  external  circum- 
stances acting  on  that  organization,  which  effects  continue 
to  operate  upon,  and  to  influence  him  from  birth  to  death.'' 
In  another  place  this  proposition  is  further  enlarged  upon 
and  explained:  "The  power  by  whom  man  is  formed," 
(for  it  is  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  make  himself)  "  has 
formed  a  being  with  a  fixed  number  of  organs,  which  are 
the  germs  of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties, 
or  capabilities  for  receiving  from  its  birth  impressions  from 
external  circumstances  which  act  upon  it  These  organs 
are  at  the  birth  of  each  individual  unconscious  of  all 
external  things ;  are  passive  in  receiving  impressions  from 
them,  entirely  at  their  mercy,  and  compelled  to  become 
active,  indolent,  wise,  or  foolish,  for  external  objects  force 
them  to  receive  any  of  these  impressions.  It  is  not  true, 
therefore,  that  man  has  been  created,  at  birth,  a  rational 
being;  he  is  evidently  born  with  faculties,  and  powers 
to  be  acted  upon  by  external  objects,  and  these  may  be 
so  combined  as  irresistibly  to  keep  him  for  ages  a  most 
irrational  being ;  or  they  may  be  so  combined  as  to  form 
him  to  become  in  one  generation  so  totally  different  in 
diaracter,  that  he  shall  be  compelled  to  be  rational  in  all 
his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  conduct"  And  even  this  is 
not  all,  for  lest  we  should  fail  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
which  Mr.  Owen  is  labouring  to  establish,  of  man's  com- 
plete subserviency  to  circumstances,  without  any  power  of 
his  own,  at  any  period  to  be  developed,  to  control  and 
overcome  their  force,  we  are  further  told,  that  "  each  indi- 
vidual is  so  organized  that  his  feelings  and  convictions  are 
formed  for  him  by  the  impressions  which  circumstances 
produce  upon  his   individual  organization."     In  another 


place^  feelings  and  convictions  are  termed  ^<  instincts  of 
human  nature/'  ^^  instincts  which  every  one  is  compelled 
to  possess  or  receive."  And  in  order  that  we  may  be 
delivered  over,  bound  hand  and  foot»  to  the  imperious 
lords  which  are  the  constituted  arbiters  of  our  fate,  even 
his  will  is  formed  for  him  by  these  feelings  and  convictions 
which,  nolens  volensy  he  is  compelled  to  possess  or  receive. 
^  It  is  as  much  created  for,  and  independently  of  him,  as 
any  part  of  his  physical  frame  or  moral  faculties,"  and  thus 
'^  his  whole  character,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  is 
formed  independently  of  himself."  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  these  doctrines,  all  idea  of  man's  responsibility 
must  be  abandoned  as  an  unsound  and  unphilosophical 
chimera ;  ^^  a  being  formed  unconsciously  to  itself  cannot 
rationally  be  the  subject  either  of  merit  or  demerit;" 
organized  in  a  manner  unknown  to  him,  and  without  his 
consent,  he  cannot  be  an  object  for  blame  or  punishment 
either  for  his  principles  or  his  practice ;  in  a  word,  as  the 
whole  man,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  is  formed  inde- 
pendently of  any  original  will  and  choice  of  the  individual, 
he  is  consequently  irresponsible  for  what  he  is  formed  to 
be,  and  made  to  do. 

Here  then  is  man,  and  here  his  relation  to  external 
circumstances.  Poor  miserable  slave!  surrounded  by  a 
universe  of  despotic  masters — lords  from  whose  imperious 
dominion  he  never  can  be  emancipated!  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  the  inquiry.  Is  this,  can  this  be  a  man  ?  Where 
is  the  free  spirit  we  have  heard  of,  which  Uves  and  bums 
within  the  tabernacle  of  clay  ?  Where  is  the  sovereignty 
of  reason,  the  discrimination  of  the  judgment,  the  forecast 
of  prudence — ^where  the  majesty  of  thought,  the  empire 
of  the  mind  ?  Is  this  the  being  of  whom  the  immortal  poet 
says :  '^  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  how  noble  in 
reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculties  I  in  form  and  moving, 
how  express  and  admirable  !  in  action,  how  like  an  angel ! 
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in  apprehension,  how  like  a  God!"  Alas  !  it  was  delusion 
aU.  A  new  champion  of  truth,  superior  to  old  prejudices, 
^ps  forth  into  the  arena  of  discovery,  an  apt  disciple 
of  the  inductive  philosophy.  New  facts  are  elicitecL  Irre- 
versible conclusions  are  estabUshed.  Man  is  degraded 
from  his  prerogative,  and  we,  unlike  our  fathers,  must  be 
contented  to  be  slaves. 

But  I  confess  that  I  for  one  am  not  disposed  to  submit 
to  this  humiliation,  unless  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by 
substantial  proof  offered,  and  actually  conclusive  argument — 
no,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  the  no-responsibihty  conclusion, 
which  I  suspect  after  all,  notwithstanding  its  pretensions  to 
truth,  temperance,  benevolence,  the  overthrow  of  selfish- 
ness, and  universal  love,  is  the  grand  bait  held  out  by 
Socialism  to  tempt  the  unchastened  appetite,  and  enlist 
under  its  banner  the  wilful  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
Notwithstanding  the  attractive  and  admirable  conclusion  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  overthrow  the  premises ;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  doing  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  if  only  due  regard  be  had  to  actually 
existing  facts,  without  suffering  the  spirit  of  partisanship, 
or  the  bias  of  inclination  to  interfere.  Mr.  Owen's  position 
is,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  we  repeat  it,  that  man  lies 
passive  under  the  power  of  external  circumstances  acting 
upon  his  organization,  that  his  feelings,  his  convictions,  and 
his  will,  are  all  formed  for  him  independently  of  himself. 
In  fact  that,  independently  of  the  principle  of  life,  he  is 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  inert  matter,  moulded  by 
circumstances  to  their  own  purpose,  just  as  the  clay  by  the 
potter,  and  with  as  little  power  of  resistance  or  objection. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Owen's  assertion  derives 
some  degree  of  plausibility,  though  no  more,  from  the  fact 
that  circumstances  do  exercise  considerable  influence  over 
the  characters  of  men.  The  national  character  of  the 
Englishman  is  different  from  that  of  the  Turk — the  man 
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brought  up  in  poverty  does  not  ordinarily  display  the  same 
tastes,  habits,  and  manners  as  the  rich,  nor  is  he  swayed 
by  the  same  prejudices ;  and  we  are  ready  to  allow  that  if 
an  individual  has  had  no  one  to  place  before  him  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  will  neither  admire  nor 
believe  them,  but  will  very  probably  be  found  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  another  faith.  Accordingly,  it  is  just  to 
facts  of  this  character  that  Mr.  Owen  appeals  in  confir- 
mation of  the  doctrines  he  lays  down.  As  for  instance,  in 
the  book  of  the  "New  Moral  World,"  where,  having 
explained  the  influence  of  local  circumstances  in  forming  a 
bad  character,  with  apparent  triumph  he  exclaims,  "So 
true  is  it  that  man  is  the  creature  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed;"  and  then  goes  on,  "it  is  thus  that  the 
Frenchman  is  so  easily  distinguished  from  the  Englishman ; 
the  Spaniard  from  the  German;  the  Portuguese  from  the 
Russian ;  the  European  from  the  African,  the  Asiatic,  and 
the  American;  that  the  inhabitants  of  northern  latitudes 
are  so  easily  known  from  those  of  the  southern;  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  cause  that  there  is  so  much  less  difference 
between  the  higher  classes  of  different  countries  than 
between  the  lower  classes  of  the  same  countries,  the  former 
being  usually  under  a  greater  number  of  similar  general 
external  circumstances  than  the  latter.  These  facts,  which 
may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  prove  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  external  circumstances  existing  aroimd  individuals 
form  their  local,  national,  and  general  characters."  We 
shall  undertake  presently  to  show  you  how  far  short  these 
facts  come  of  the  required  proofs  and  in  the  mean  time  it 
shall  be  our  business  by  other  facts  to  prove  to  demon- 
stration that  the  New  Moral  World's  foundation  principle 
is  false. 

It  is  a  boast  continually  recurring  throughout  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Owen's  works  that  he  reasons  only  upon  facts,  and 
he  attributes  to  his  having  done  so,  in  opposition  to  all 
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former  practice,  that  he  alone  has  arrived  at  correct  con- 
clusions concerning  man.  From  the  want  of  this,  writers, 
legislators,  and  rulers  have  spoken  and  acted  hitherto  upon 
mistaken  and  erroneous  notions ;  whilst  he,  reasoning  upon 
a  different  and  better  principle,  comes  forward  to  discover 
and  establish  truth.  It  follows  then,  that  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  us  as  a  general  law  that  man  is  the  creature  of 
circumstances  acting  upon  his  organization,  this  fact  must 
have  been  established  upon  observation,  directed  to  the 
individuals  of  the  species.  In  every  particular  instance 
this  must  have  been  found  to  be  the  case ;  in  all  of  them 
circumstances  were  supreme,  and  man  had  no  power  to 
direct  or  control  them  for  himselfc  Now  this  is  necessarily 
the  course  which  Mr.  Owen's  argument  must  taka  He 
comes  forward  and  tells  us  authoritatively  that  man's 
character  is  formed  of  his  constitution  or  organization  at 
birth,  and  of  the  effects  of  external  circumstances  acting 
upon  that  organization ;  that  each  individual  is  so  organized 
that  his  feelings  and  convictions  are  formed  for  him  by  die 
impressions  which  those  circumstances  produce,  while  from 
bis  feelings  and  convictions  results  his  will;  that  is,  cir- 
cumstances are  paramount,  and  he  has  no  character 
whatever,  nothing  by  which  character  is  distinguished,  no 
thought,  affections,  opinions,  or  belief,  but  what  they 
produce  by  their  strong  and  irresistible  control.  No  one 
can  establish — no  one  should  dare  to  advocate  its  truth, 
unless  he  has  discovered  by  close  and  accurate  observation 
that  diis  is  uniformly  the  case.  But  if  we  are  able  to  bring 
forward  instances,  or  even  one  instance,  where  circumstances 
have  had  no  such  force,  but  the  man  has  been  able  to 
defeat  them,  and  a  character  independent  of  them  has 
been  formed,  then  it  is  evident  the  argument  is  defeated, 
and  the  conclusion  proved  to  be  untrue.  /  «ay,  if  even  one 
instaTice  be  adduced  (and  it  is  important  to  bear  this  in 


mind),   if  one  such   instance  be  adduced,  the  argument   is 
overthrown,  and  the  conclusion  proved  to  be  untrua 

For  if,  under  any  circumstances,  a  character  is  formed 
altogether  different  from  that  which  the  circumstances 
themselves  are  calculated  to  produce,  the  question  imme- 
diately arises.  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ?  If  intellect, 
and  virtue,  and  high-minded  liberality  come  forth  from  that 
which  is  only  fitted  to  debase,  to  brutify,  and  enthral ;  or 
i(  on  the  other  hand,  a  being  dishonourable  and  mean  be 
the  fruit  of  a  precept  and  example  of  honour,  probity,  and 
worth,  how,  we  ask,  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ?  What  you 
describe  as  unchangeable  and  eternal  laws  have  been 
reversed,  and  we  at  once  put  the  inquiry,  are  we  not  in 
such  cases  compelled  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  power 
adequate  to  their  reversal  ?  You  may  endeavour  to  get  rid 
of  the  diflSculty  in  the  one  case,  by  alledging  the  badness 
of  the  material,  or,  in  Socialist  phraseology,  of  the  organ- 
ization, but  you  cannot  do  so  in  the  other.  When  the  water 
poured  into  the  water-pots  (we  use  it  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration) is  drawn  forth  wine,  we  acknowledge  the  presence 
of  a  God ;  and  when  the  being  surrounded  by  unfavourable 
circumstances  rises  superior  to  them  all,  and  forms  for 
himself  a  character  as  virtuous  and  good,  as  they,  the 
circumstances,  are  contaminating  and  base,  we  know  that 
there  is,  there  must  be,  a  power  acting  within  him  or  for 
him,  stronger  and  mightier  than  they  are.  And  if  in  one 
instance,  why  not  in  many  ?  why  not  in  all  ?  We  repeat, 
why  not  in  all?  If  in  any  one  man  the  existence  of  a 
power  is  demonstrated  which  exempts  him  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  circumstances,  why  is  it  to  be  limited 
to  him  ?  Is  there  anything  in  his  organization  to  warrant 
such  an  assumption?  any  peculiarity?  any  self-developed 
force  which  common  organizations  cannot  claim?  The 
argument  is  too  futile  to  be  entertained.     We  know  when 
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such  an  instance  is  presented  to  us,  that  he  only  wields  a 
force  inherent  in  his  nature,  and  which  by  the  use  he  has 
made  of  it,  he  has  proved  to  be  at  his  command.     It  is  a 
faculty  essentially  belonging  to  his  human  character,  and 
nothing  more;   and  no  reason   can   be   assigned   why  it 
may  not  be  possessed  equally  by  every  individual  of  the 
race.     But  we  all  know.  Socialists  know,  Mr.  Owen  knows, 
that  not  one  instance  only,  but  hundreds  of  instances  may 
be    adduced,    where   characters   have    been    formed,    not 
according  to  circumstances  but  actually  in  their  despite, 
and  where  every  calculation  made  from  circumstances  as  to 
the  character  likely  to  be  produced,  has  signally  failed.     I 
shall  not  here  enlarge  upon  the  numerous  cases — cases^ 
alas!  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  where  religious  and  pious 
parents,  who  have  done  their  best  to  train  up  their  children 
in   the  fear  of  God,  and  to  imbue  their  minds  with  the 
principles  of  heavenly   truth,  selected  their  companions, 
watched  over  them  as  they  advanced,  and  above  all  by  their 
own  example  adorned   the   doctrines   they  professed  and 
taught,  have  been  compelled  to  mourn  that  nevertheless 
the  children  of  their  love,  their  watchfulness,  and  prayers, 
have  turned  aside  from  the  path  in  which  their  footsteps 
have  been  led,  and  rushed  into  irreligion  and  unbelief. 
This  is  so  common  a  case,  that,  as  is  well  known,  it  is 
frequently   brought  forward  by   the    world    as   a   charge 
against  serious  piety,  that  religious  parents  for  the  most 
part  bring  up  irreligious  children.     We  do  not  admit  that 
this  is  even  generally  true,  much  less  that  virtuous  precept 
and    good    example    are    necessarily  without  eflTect,   but 
certainly  the  instances  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  refute 
Mr.  Owen's  doctrine  of  the  paramount  influence  of  circum- 
stances in  the  formation  of  the  characters  of  men.     On 
these  however  and  other  similar  examples  it  is  not  now  my 
intention  to  enlarge;  not  that,  when  accurately  examined 
and  carried  on  to  their  results,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
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conclusive,  but  because  in  comparison  with  those  which 
exhibit  a  superior  character  formed  under  very  unfaoourable 
circumstances^  they  are  at  first  sight  less  imposing,  and 
less  likely  to  carry  home  conviction  to  the  generality  of 
minds. 

And  surely  of  these  last  enough  may  be  discovered; 
enough  to  do  more  than  answer  the  object  we  have  in  view. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  history — they  may 
be  sought  for  and  discovered  by  ourselves  in  the  familiar 
experiences  of  every  day  life.  Else  whence  is  it  that  half 
the  names  enshrined  in  the  memories  of  men  and  handed 
down  to  us  as  imperishable,  are  the  names  of  those  who 
have  struggled  against  the  weight  of  oppressive  circum- 
stances which  would  have  damped  the  spirit,  and  crushed 
the  energies  of  most,  and  struggling  against  them  have 
defeated  them  ?  Else  whence  is  it  that  warriors  have  been 
formed  amid  the  arts  of  peace,  and  philosophers  of  nature 
trained  in  the  laborious  occupations  of  the  loom.  Whence 
is  it  that  honesty  and  unflinching  integrity  have  grown  up 
in  the  companionship  of  selfish  cunning  and  over-reaching 
craft — chastity  pure  and  bright  amidst  a  general  depra*>> 
vation  of  morals — mildness  and  gentleness  of  charactet 
in  close  contact  with  surrounding  brutality — self-denyii^ 
affection  and  forbearance  where  example  there  has  been 
none — honour  from  dishonour,  truth  from  falsehood, 
religion  under  the  auspices  of  impiety.  That  these  things 
have  been  cannot  be  denied,  or  if  it  were,  the  denial  would 
be  fruitless;  and  each  one  of  them  is  demonstrative  of  the 
fact,  that  man  is  not  the  mere  slave  of  the  circumstances 
which  surround  him,  but  that  he  has  a  power  within  himself 
which  enables  him  to  assert  the  mastery,  and  vindicates  his 
right 

But  is  it  required  that  actual  examples  be  adduced,  and 
that  they  be  particularized  and  described,  whose  lives  and 
characters  have  evinced  that  superiority  over  circumstances 
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of  which  we  speak?     Examples  are  Bot  necessary  to  the 
estabUahment  of  facts  to  the  truth  of  which  the  experience 
of  every   man  will  supply  a  witness.     But  we  have  one 
ready  to  our  use.     One,  the  very  mention  of  which  will 
probably  excite  surprise,  but  which  is  nevertheless  actually 
conclusive  in  the  argument     It  has  been  selected  from  all 
others,  because   the  person   introduced  is   one   with   the 
outlines  of  whose  history  we  are  all  familiar,  whose  life  and 
circumstances  we  know,  with  whose  acts  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is — ^let  not  the  name  be  received  with  irreverence  and 
unholy   scorn — ^it    is   the   founder   of   Chrisrianity,   Jesus 
Christ  himself.     Be  it  remembered,  that  it  is  now  only  as 
an  historical  personage  he  is  introduced ;  we  speak  not  of 
his  Divine  character,  we  insist  not  on  the  truth  of  the 
religion  which  he  taught,  let  these  stand  in  abeyance  for  a 
while.    He  is  mentioned  only  as  one  who  fills  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the   annals   of  the  world,   and   whose  life  and 
character  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
authentic  history.     If  we  do  not  believe  the  history   of 
Jesus  Christ,  bodi  that  he  existed,  and  that  he  was  for 
the  most;  V^^  what  tie  is.  described  to  be  by  those  who  lived 
with  him  in  familiar  int^course,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  historical  testimony  that  we  can  believe ; 
for  none  has  ever  been  more  surely  authenticated  than  this. 
We  know  what  he  was — that  he  was  patient,  forbearing, 
and  self-denying;  that  perfect  sincerity  and  truth  charac- 
terized his  actions  and  his  speech ;  that  he  was  filled  with 
the  purest    benevolence,    and   displayed    throughout  his 
whole  life  an  absence  of  selfishness  and  a  forgetfiilness  of 
self  altogether  without  a  parallel;  that  he  taught  a  most 
exalted  morality,  and  himself  adhered  to  its  principles  so 
inflexibly,  that  even  his  enemies  could  bring  no  charge  of 
inconsistency  against  him;  that  his  piety  was  noble  and 
dignified,  and  as  free  from  enthusiasm  as  it  was  from  low 
and  debasing  superstition:  that  his  exhortations  are  dis- 
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tinguished  by  wise  discrimination,  and  practical  good 
sense;  that  in  various  exigencies  he  exhibited  the  most 
consummate  prudence,  was  never  at  a  loss,  never  taken  by 
surprise ;  and  when  at  last  his  enemies  prevailed,  he  died 
as  no  one  else  ever  died;  not  because  he  died  without  fear,  for 
others  have  done  that,  not  because  he  forgave  his  enemies, 
for  that  has  marked  the  dying  hours  of  others  also — but 
because  no  sense  of  wrong,  no  feeling  of  disappointment, 
no  desire  even  that  justice  might  be  done  him  in  after  days 
and  his  name  vindicated  from  dishonour,  so  natural  to  a 
lofty  mind,  and  so  apparently  unexceptionable,  seems  ever 
to  have  crossed  his  mind — he  trod  the  steep  of  Calvary 
just  as  he  had  been  used  to  ascend  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
even  as  in  fulfilment  of  his  appointed  task,  and  he  died 
as  he  had  lived,  with  words  of  love  and  compassion  on  his 
lips.  Whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  the  religion  professed 
by  his  disciples,  its  founder  has  at  least  made  for  himself 
a  name  in  the  world's  history,  as  the  purest  of  moralists, 
the  profoundest  of  philosophers,  the  most  self-denying  of 
philanthropists,  and  the  most  virtuous  among  good  men. 
And  whence  is  all  this?  What  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  so  noble  a  character  has  been  formed?  Just 
such  as  were  least  adapted  to  produce  it.  Just  such  as 
never  could  have  produced  it,  had  be  been  their  slave. 
For  what  was  Jesus  Christ  ?  A  Jewish  peasant,  the  son  of 
a  carpenter,  poor,  unlettered,  uninstructed.  Belonging  to 
a  people  remarkable  for  their  inveterate  prejudices,  on 
account  of  their  ignorance  despised  by  the  intellectual, 
generally  selfish  and  mean,  debased  by  superstition,  who 
had  turned  away  from  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  to  give  themselves  to  childish 
forms  and  puerile  observances,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  birth  or  education  of  Jesus  Christ  to  raise  him 
above  his  countrymen,  far  less  to  make  him  what  he 
was.      The    observations    of    a    well-known    writer    on 
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the  ei^idences  of  Christianity,  though  written  with  a 
different  intent,  are  so  pertinent  to  the  present  argument 
that  I  should  think  the  Lecture  in  this  part  incom- 
plete if  I  did  not  introduce  them.  Speaking  of  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  he  says : 
"From  whence  did  these  come?  Whence  had  this  man 
his  wisdom?  Was  our  Saviour  in  fact  a  well-instructed 
philosopher,  while  he  is  represented  to  us  as  an  illiterate 
peasant?  They  would  have  been  extraordinary  had  the 
religion  come  from  any  person ;  from  the  person  from 
whom  it  did  come  they  are  exceedingly  so.  What  was 
Jesus  in  external  appearance  ?  A  Jewish  peasant,  the  son 
of  a  carpenter,  living  with  his  father  and  mother  in  a 
remote  part  of  Palestine,  until  the  time  that  he  produced 
himself  in  his  public  character.  He  had  no  master  to 
instruct  or  prompt  him;  he  had  read  no  books  but  the 
works  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets;  he  had  visited  no 
polished  cities;  he  had  received  no  lesson  from  Socrates 
and  Plato;  nothing  to  form  in  him  a  taste  or  judgment 
different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  of 
persons  of  the  same  rank  of  life  with  himself.  Supposing 
it  to  be  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  all  his  points  of  morality 
might  be  picked  out  of  Greek  and  Roman  writings,  they 
were  writings  which  he  had  never  seen.  Supposing  them 
to  be  no  more  than  what  some  or  other  had  taught  in 
various  times  and  places,  he  could  not  collect  them  toge- 
ther. Who  were  his  coadjutors  in  the  undertaking — the 
persons  into  whose  heads  the  religion  came  after  his  death? 
A  few  fishermen  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  persons  just  as 
uneducated,  and  for  the  purpose  of  framing  rules  of  morality, 
as  impromising  as  himself."  We  ask,  then,  how  was  it 
upon  Mr.  Owen's  principles  that  this  man  emancipated 
himself  from  circumstances  and  acquired  his  exalted  cha- 
racter? Let  it  be  marked,  for  it  is  important,  that  it  is 
to  no  purpose  we  are  told,  by  way  of  invalidating  the 
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example,  of  the  Divine  power  which  Jesus  eKercised  and 
which  others  cannot  share.  This  is  an  argument  which 
a  Socialist  cannot  use.  And  if  he  did,  we  should  be 
glad  enough  of  the  admission,  for  then  we  would  go  at 
once  to  Jesus  as  an  authority  to  overthrow  his  licentious 
and  degrading  scheme.  Christ  must  be  available  either 
as  an  authority  or  an  example;  while  at  present,  if  Mr^ 
Owen's  principle  be  adopted,  yet  in  the  very  face  of  all 
his  theory,  he  stands  before  us  as  an  historical  example, 
eminent  above  all  others,  of  one  who  triumphed  over 
circumstances,  by  his  innate  ability  controlled  them,  and 
made  them  subservient  to  his  own  greatness. 

But,  as  we  observed  before,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
multiply  examples  for  the  establishment  of  facts,  to  the 
truth  of  which  the  experience  of  every  man  will  supply 
a  witness ; — we  may  add  to  the  truth  of  which  every  man 
carries  the  most  convincing  evidence  within  himself.  We 
know  that  we  are  not  the  mere  creatures  of  circumstances ; 
our  own  consciousness  tells  us  it  is  false,  and  the  spirit 
that  stirs  within  us  lifts  up  the  voice  of  strong  remon- 
strance, and  contradicts  the  lie.  It  may  be  that  men  have 
yielded  to  their  passions  and  their  lusts,  till  sin  has  gotten 
the  dominion  over  them,  and  the  force  of  irresistible  habit 
compels  them  to  do  wrong,  and  in  such  a  case,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility,  they  may  be  willing  to 
ascribe  to  circumstances  what  ought  to  be  attributed  to 
themselves.  But  it  was  not  always  so.  Let  such  men  call 
back  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  ask  themselves  whether 
when  thfey  first  followed  after  sin  they  might  not  have 
resisted  it  if  they  would.  Can  they  not  call  to  mind  the 
time,  when  they  stood  as  yet  undecided  on  the  verge  of 
each,  between  the  indulgence  of  appetite  and  its  control, 
between  vice  and  virtue,  between  infamy  and  good  report ; 
when  they  might,  if  they  would,  have  turned  into  a  better 
path  the  step  that  led  them  to  the  haunts  of  licentiousness, 
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and  directed  to  nobler  aims  the  mind  now  given  over  to 

£L  strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie.      All   this   may  have 

passed  away;  but,  we  repeat  it,  it  was  not  always  so,  and 

they  know  that  it  was  not.     Ah,  Sirs !   there  is  a  voice 

that  speaks  to  them  clearer  and  louder  than  any  argument 

when  they  think  of  the  morning  of  their  days,  and  the 

freshness   of  their  youth;    the   respectability  they  might 

have  won,  the  virtuous  precepts  that  they  knew,  and  that 

power  within  them  that  still  struggled  and  resisted  against 

sin.     They  know  that  they  had  the  mastery  then,  and  so 

far  firom  being  the  slaves  of  circumstances,  it  rested  in  a 

great  measure  with  themselves  whether  they  would  direct 

them,  with  all  their  chain  of  sequences,  to  their  welfare  or 

their  woe,  their  honour  or  their  shame.     And  surely  with 

many  of  us,  nay,  most  of  us,  the  consciousness  of  present 

freedom  must  remain.    We  know^  our  own  hearts  tell  us,  we 

feel  it  every  hour  of  the  day,  that  circumstances  have  not 

that  mastery  over  us  which  is  asserted  for  thenu     We 

know  that  in  any  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be  placed 

we  have  it  in  our  power  to  exercise  a  choice ;  that  on  that 

choice  hang  the  circumstances  that  shall  come  after,  and 

that  whatever  may  be  their  influence  we  are  voluntary 

instruments  in  producing  them. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  experience  of  mankind  in 
all  ages,  the  testimony  of  history,  and  our  own  conscious- 
ness, combine  to  contradict  and  overthrow  the  foundation 
principle  of  Mr.  Owen's  scheme.  There  is,  there  must  be, 
a  power  within  us,  which  sets  us  free  from  the  paramount 
influence  of  circumstances,  and  enables  us  to  exercise 
control  over  them ;  and  this  power  is — what  ?  Conscience, 
Reason,  God. 

Conscience!  Reason!  God!  The  expressions  are 
momentous.  For  let  it  be  established  that  man  may  get 
the  mastery  over  circumstances,  and  there  must  be  some 
power  which   enables  him  to    do    it      This  requires  no 
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argument  The  only  question  that  remains  is,  what  that 
power  is  which  he  exercises,  and  whence  it  is  derived.  To 
this  we  reply,  that  it  is  the  power  of  conscience,  of  reason, 
and  of  God, — of  these  three  severally  and  combined. 
And  we  make  this  reply  confidently,  because  if  these  be 
rejected,  there  is  in  fact  nothing  else  adequate  to  supply  it 
It  will  be  now  our  business  to  show  you,  how  these  are 
adequate  to  the  desired  end,  and  how  they  operate  to 
produce  it 

CoTisciencet  We  are  quite  familiar  with  the  name,  and 
though  Mr.  Owen  argues  as  if  he  were  ignorant  of  its 
existence,  we  are  not  We  have  often  heard  its  voice,  we 
have  often  listened  to  its  remonstrance,  we  have  often 
yielded  to  its  judgment  It  is  the  province  of  conscience 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  moral  right  By  a  sort  of  intuitive 
perception  it  pronounces  upon  the  character  of  acts  either 
contemplated  or  performed.  In  a  voice  still  and  small^  yet 
sufficiently  audible,  it  enjoins  us  to  do  those  things  it  has 
decided  to  be  right,  and  to  abstain  from  those  it  tells  us  to 
be  wrong.  And  if  we  disobey  it,  it  exacts  a  fearful  penalty, 
in  a  sense  of  regret  and  shame,  disturbance  of  the  mind, 
and  loss  of  peace.  It  is  true  that  if  it  be  habitually 
disregarded,  it  will  in  time  forbear  its  admonitions;  but 
even  then  it  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  reserves  its  power  to 
wake  up  at  times  the  sleeping  agony,  at  the  remembrance 
of  past  misdeeds,  and  dismays  the  guilty  with  the  thought 
of  future  retribution.  And  thus  it  exercises  a  counter* 
acting  influence  to  the  bias  of  sinful  inclination,  and 
opposes  itself  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  whenever  they 
invite  us  to  unrighteous  acts. 

And,  then.  Reason  too  !  Have  we  not  reason  ?  We  are 
indeed  assured  now  that  of  our  original  constitution  it 
forms  no  part,  that  by  nature  we  are  irrational,  and  that 
we  must  needs  continue  so^  till  reason  be  created  by  the 
action  of  more  favourable  circumstances  upon  us.    And 
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yel;,  how  proud  a  distinction  has  it  already  conferred;  how 
high  has  it  exalted  us  above  the  brute ;  how  far  onward  are 
its  inquiries  directed,  how  deeply  does  it  search  into  the 
ooustitution  of  things;  how  nicely  does  it  discriminate, 
how  accurately  compare;  how  rapid  in  comprehension,  in 
judgment  how  correct !  The  range  of  reason  is  wider  than 
than  that  of  conscience.  It  directs  the  forces  of  the  mind, 
and  marshals  its  energies  in  the  inquiry  after  truth.  It 
weighs  the  force  of  evidence,  and  strikes  the  balance 
between  contending  proofs.  Reason,  like  conscience, 
pronounces  on  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
but  does  it  by  comparing  them  with  law,  and  tracing  them 
to  theii'  remote  effects.  The  judgments  of  conscience  it 
confirms,  and  proves  that  they  are  not  arbitrarily  pronounced, 
by  showing  that  they  are  subservient  to  our  best  interests, 
and  in  agreement  with  eternal  truth.  When  passion 
tempts,  and  appetite  solicits,  reason  beholds  the  evil  issue 
that  must  result,  and  gathers  in  her  truths  to  her  assistance, 
and  arrays  her  forces  against  the  perpetration  of  moral 
guilt 

**  Those  see  immediate  good  by  present  sense, 
Reason  the  future  and  the  consequence." 

In  a  word,  by  the  aid  of  reason,  man  takes  a  large  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  position  in  which  he  stands, 
surveys  the  circumstances  around  him,  and  makes  provision 
for  future,  or  guards  against  present  ill  by  a  wise  self- 
control,  and  the  prudent  exercise  of  thought. 

But  not  only  reason  and  conscience,  but  God  himself 
supplies  that  power  to  man  by  which  the  force  of  circum- 
stances is  neutralized.  Nor  shall  we  be  deterred  from 
the  consideration  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  by  the  fact, 
that  the  very  existence  of  a  God  is  practically  denied. 
Be  it  remembered,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Mr. 
Owen's  system,  tibat  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
has  been  already   utterly  disproved.     We  do  not  bring 
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forward  the  Diyine  Being  for  the  sake  of  proTing  that 
nan  is  not  the  creature  of  circumstances,  but,  having 
shown  that  he  is  not,  we  bring  forward  the  Divine  Being 
to  account  for  the  power  by  whidi  he  resists  them  sue- 
cessfully.  Nor  can  this  mode  of  argument  be  objected  to^ 
unless  some  other  adequate  cause  shall  be  produced.  We 
aver  confidently,  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  characters 
have  been  produced,  the  distinguishing  features  of  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  a  Divine 
power  exercised  upon  them,  unseen  indeed  by  man,  but 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  themselves.  That  the  authentic 
history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  abounds  with  such  instances 
cannot  be  denied.  In  a  brief  space  men  have  become 
altered  beings, — their  whole  lives  new,  their  whole  hearts 
changed.  The  proud  man  has  been  made  humble,  the 
licentious  chaste,  the  lawless  submissive,  the  persecutor 
and  injurious,  kind,  gentle,  and  compassionate.  Con- 
science and  reason  are  not  su£Scient  to  account  for  it ;  for 
often  conscience  has  been  blunted  or  her  voice  silenced  by 
habitual  disregard,  and  reason  may  not  be  listened  to  amid 
the  storm  of  passion  and  the  tumult  of  ungovernable  desires. 
But  one  arose  who  stilled  the  wind  and  the  tempest,  and 
bade  them  into  peace.  Ask  those  who  are  the  subjects  of 
the  change,  whence  is  it?  Their  answer  is  unanimous — 
<«  It  is  of  God."  And  of  God  we  know  it  is.  He  descends 
into  his  ruined  creature  to  accomplish  the  work  of  repara- 
tion. He  it  is  that  has  given  them  the  victory,  and  in 
despite  of  opposing  circumstances  has  brought  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  just  laws  and  righteous 
principles. 

From  conscience,  then,  from  reason,  and  from  God, 
man  derives  that  power  over  circumstances  of  which  all 
history  and  •  all  experience  prove  him  to  be  possessed. 
Separately  or  together  they  enable  him  to  exert  his 
independence,  and  form  for  himself  a   character   which 
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dircumstances,  although  they  may  influence  cannot  tyran- 
nically controL  The  two  first  are  severally  strong ;  com- 
bined they  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  life,  and  to  ensure  the  comfort  and  respectability 
of  virtuous  and  correct  conduct  But  it  is  only  in  con- 
junction with  the  last  that  they  are  irresistible,  and  it  is 
only  dien  they  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
a  future  life.  The  last  indeed  is  able  to  take  up  the  work 
alone,  and  often  interferes  for  its  accomplishment  when 
the  other  two  have  shnmk  hopeless  from  the  task,  reinstates 
conscience  in  her  throne,  and  restores  to  reason  her  high 
and  sovereign  authority.  Then  it  is  that  man  asserts  his 
real  privilege,  and  is  made  more  than  ccmqueror.  Cir- 
cumstances !  What  are  they  ?  To  them  he  rises  infinitely 
superior.  Even  the  throes  of  passion  within  him,  and  the 
fierce  strength  of  insurgent  appetite  are  subordinated  by 

God  to  the  perfection  of  his  character. 

I 

"  The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul,  ' 

Parts  it  may  ravage  but  preserves  the  whole ; 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 

Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale ;  j 

Nor  God  alone  in  the  still  calm  we  find,  1 

He  mounts  the  storm  and  walks  upon  the  wind." 

I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything  more  on 
Ae  influence  of  circumstances,  if  I  had  not  promised  at 
liie  commencement  to  advert  again  to  the  instances  alledged 
by  Mr.  Owen,  in  order  to  prove  his  assertions  with  regard 
to  them.  His  proofs  indeed  are  sufficiently  scanty — and 
what  are  they?  An  Englishman,  forsooth,  is  different  from 
a  Frenchman,  the  lower  classes  from  the  higher;  if  you  or 
I  bad  been  bom  Turks  we  should  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  probably  have  believed  it  to 
be  true.  Therefore — what?  therefore,  maiis  whole  character^ 
physiccd,  intellectiml^  and  moralj  is  formed  for  him^  and 
independently  of  himself     This  is  the  conclusion,  and  these 
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are  the  facts,  there  are  none  others,  all  the  rest  is  nothings 
but  assertion.  Now  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the 
facts,  and  to  allow  them  all  their  weight  Nay  we  should 
be  disposed  to  ascribe  a  much  greater  influence  to  drcum*- 
stances,  than  these  or  any  like  them  would  warrant;  but 
for  Mr.  Owen's  purpose  they  do  nothing.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Mr.  Owen's  object  is  to  establish  for  external 
circumstances  such  an  influence  over  man  as  to  divest  him 
of  all  responsibility,  to  remove  all  merit  or  demerit  from 
his  acts,  and  make  blame  or  punishment  unjust  And 
in  order  to  do  this  by  such  examples  as  he  has  adduced,  he 
must  at  least  tell  us  when  man  has  been  deemed  responsible, 
either  to  God  or  his  fellow-creatures,  for  local  or  national 
distinctions ;  when  or  where  he  has  been  deemed  woriliy  of 
reward  or  punishment,  because  he  was  an  Englishman  and 
not  a  Frenchman ;  because  he  is  in  the  lower  and  not  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  the  reverse.  Let  him  tell  us 
when  man  has  been  held  responsible  for  his  belief  in  a  reli- 
gion of  which  he  has  never  heard.  Much  as  we  prize  our 
Christianity,  and  believe  that  noble  privileges  are  inse- 
parably  connected  with  it,  we  do  not  hold  that  men  will  be 
punished  for  its  rejection  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  it  ^  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law, 
shall  perish  without  law;"  that  is,  they  shall  perish  for  the 
sin  which  they  committed  without  law,  and  not  in  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  no  law  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  What 
Mr.  Owen  ought  to  have  done,  if  he  expected  us  to  receive 
his  statements,  would  have  been,  to  show  us,  not  that 
unavoidable  circumstances  make  a  man  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Englishman,  high  or  low,  a  Mahomedan  or  a  Christian, 
altogether  independently  of  himself;  but  that  they  make 
him  a  bad  Frenchman,  or  a  bad  Englishman,  or  the  reverse 
*-that  they  compel  the  higher  classes  to  be  licentious,  or 
the  lower  profligate  and  debased;  the  Christian  to  dis- 
honour his  creed,  or  the  Mahomedan  to  give  a  practical 
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denial  in  his  life  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran; — ^in  a 
wordj  that  they  compel  him  to  what  are  essentially  moral 
acts.  If  he  had  done  this  the  case  would  have  been 
difierent ;  but  he  has  not  done  it,  nor  can  he  do  it,  and 
consequently  his  bets  are  utterly  worthless  in  the  argument. 

We  are  now  at  length  in  a  condition  to  give  a  clear 
and  intelligible  answer  to  the  inquiry  before  us.  We 
certainly  are  not,  what  Mr.  Owen  asserts  us  to  be^  mere 
creatures  of  circumstances,  with  our  whole  character,  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  moral,  formed  for  us,  independently 
of  ourselves,  and  consequently  irresponsible  either  for  our 
practice  or  belief.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  a  power 
within  ourselves  which  enables  to  avert  whatever  in  cir- 
cumstances is  deleterious,  when  they  are  bad;  and  to 
apply  whatever  is  beneficial  to  our  own  progressive  improve- 
ment and  permanent  well-being,  when  good — which  enables 
us  to  foresee  and  to  provide,  to  direct,  to  modify,  or 
overcome.  We  are  conscientious,  we  are  rational^  in  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  terms,  as  possessors  of  a  consdence 
and  of  reason.  We  are  divinely  assisted  if  we  wilL  And 
these  things  we  are  with  all  their  noble  privileges,  and 
all  their  responsibilities  attached.  Happy  if  we  submit 
to  their  directions,  justly  to  be  punished  if  we  neglect 
them.  Amenable  to  right  law  whether  imposed  on  us 
by  God  or  men,  and  liable  to  fitting  retribution  if  we  choose 
to  be  injurious  to  either. 

With  Mr.  Owen's  doctrine  of  circumstances  we  have  now 
done.  We  have  shown  it  to  be  as  absurd  as  it  is  mischievous, 
and  our  (mly  doubt  is,  whether  we  have  not  elevated  it  to 
too  much  importance  by  discussing  it  at  so  great  a  length. 

There  is,  however,  one  assertion  yet  of  Mr.  Owen's 
which  in  an  inquiry  like  this  must  not  be  disregarded. 
In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  his  system,  and  applying 
them  to  death,  he  thus  remarks :  ^^  Death  itself  will  be 
considered  simply  as  a  change  of  one  organization  for 
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others."  This  is  all  the  light  he  throws  upon  the  tomb, 
this  all  Ae  hope  he  gives  beyond  the  limits  of  this  brief 
existence.  It  is  true  we  sometimes  meet  with  such  expres- 
sions as  immortality  and  eternal  life :  but  they  mean  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  unless  the  use  of  the  material  of  which 
we  are  formed  in  the  production  of  fresh  organizations 
be  immortality,  and  the  continual  duration  of  the  species, 
eternal  life.  Ob  t  it  is  a  base  and  cruel  thing  to  delude 
men  with  the  name  of  such  an  immortality  as  this :  to  hold 
this  up  as  cheering  to  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  It  is 
nothing  to  you  or  me.  It  is  no  life  to  the  individual,  for 
it  is  no  continuance  of  individual  existenca  Against  this 
doctrine  we  record  our  protest,  and  as  we  have  before 
declared  that  man  is  conscientious,  rational,  and  responsible^ 
so  now  we  add  to  it  that  he  is  immortal.  We  shall  o£^ 
no  proof  but  such  as  is  intelligible  to  all,  because  grounded 
upon  feelings  common  to  all,  and  as  this  part  of  the  subject 
bears  materially  on  the  whole  fabric  of  Socialism,  it  is  of 
importance  that  it  should  be  well  and  accurately  considered. 
We  argue,  then,  that  there  is  an  immortal  principle  in 
man  which  will  survive  the  dissolution  of  his  earthly  frame, 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  mind  an  unceasing  refer- 
ence to  futurity,  which  on  any  other  supposition  is  perfectly 
inexplicable.  His  soul  is  always  as  it  were  bounding 
onwards  to  futurity.  His  life  is  a  state  of  unceasing 
expectation.  His  rest,  his  happiness  is  always  future, 
the  accomplishment  of  his  desires  is  always  at  a  distance. 
He  cannot  help  it.  It  is  the  same  from  childhood  to  old 
age;  and  so  it  is  on  the  djdng  bed,  and  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution, — there  is  no  idea  of  annihilation,  no  stay,  no 
stoppage  of  that  yearning  of  the  soul  after  something  it 
desires,  something  that  is  to  come  afterwards.  It  has  been 
well  observed  by  a  writer  of  the  last  century,  that  "  this 
is  so  plainly  every  man's  condition  in  life,  that  no  one 
who  has  observed  anything,  but  may  observe,  that  as  fast 
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as  his  time  wears  away,  the  appetite  to  something  future 
remains.  The  use,  therefore,  I  would  make  of  it  is,  that 
since  nature  (as  some  love  to  express  it)  does  nothing 
in  vain,  or  to  speak  properly,  since  the  Author  of  our  being 
has  planted  no  wandering  passion  in  it,  no  desire  whidi 
has  not  its  object,  futurity  is  the  proper  object  of  the 
passion  so  constantly  exercised  about  it;  and  this  restless- 
ness in  the  present,  this  assigning  ourselves  over  to  &rther 
stages  of  duration,  this  successive  grasping  at  somewhat 
still  to  come,  appears  to  me  (whatever  it  may  to  others) 
as  a  kind  of  instinct  or  natural  symptom  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  of  its  own  immortality."  We  embrace  that 
conclusion  as  the  only  one  that  is  rational  or  satisfactory. 
Apart  from  Revelation,  we  shall  generally  find  within 
ourselves  the  clearest  intimation  of  what  we  are.  The 
lessons  of  our  own  consciousness  are  not  to  be  rejected; 
and  we  read  in  the  yearnings  of  our  own  souls  the  evidences 
of  our  immortality.     In  the  language  of  the  poet — 

**  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 
The  soul  uneasy  and  confined  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  on  a  life  to  come." 

And  what  is  there  in  this  doctrine  of  organizations  to 
induce  us  to  resist  the  loud  remonstrance  of  our  own 
hearts  ?  Why  should  we  take  up  with  Mr.  Owen's  hope 
in  death,  base  and  miserable  as  it  is,  in  lieu  of  our  own 
glorious  immortality,  which  constitutes  us  destroyers  of  the 
destroyer,  and  lords  over  the  dishonours  of  the  grave? 

But  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  I  only  adverted 
to  it  in  passing  as  one  that  scarcely  came  within  the  scope 
of  this  inquiry,  yet  one  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
At  least  one  thing  has  been  accomplished — to  what  was 
before  demonstrated  concerning  man,  there  has  now  been 
added  a  powerful  testimony  to  his  immortality.  We  conclude, 
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then,  that  man  is  conscientums,  rational^  responsible,  and 
immortal 

My  task  is  now  almost  completed — Mr.  Owen's  propo- 
sitions have  been  examined  and  refuted.  It  has  been 
proved  to  demonstration  that  whatever  may  be  the  influence 
of  circumstances^  it  is  not  such  as  he  assmnes  it  to  be. 
We  have  shown  there  is  a  power  inherent  in  man,  by  which 
he  is  able  to  direct  them,  modify,  control  That  he  is 
very  much  the  author  of  his  own  circumstances,  and  there- 
fore so  far  answerable  for  their  effects.  From  conscience^ 
reason,  and  divine  assistance,  are  derived  the  strength 
which  gives  man  this  mastery.  He  is  not  irresponsible, 
for  that  being  must  be  responsible,  both  for  his  actions 
and  his  belief  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  shall  be  correct  He  is  therefore  responsible 
to  whomsoever  either  has  the  right,  from  his  own  natural 
authority,  to  impose  laws  upon  him,  as  the  Creator  on  the 
creature,  or  is  compelled  to  do  so  from  a  regard  to  the 
general  interest  and  welfare,  as  legislators  on  the  nations 
over  whom,  and  for  whose  sake,  they  rule.  Moreover, 
he  is  immortaL  Neither  his  duties  nor  his  responsibilities 
are  confined  to  time,  but  go  with  him  into  another  and 
eternal  scene. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  earnestly  and  affectionately 
ask  those  who  are  Socialists,  for  what  is  it  that  they  are 
opposing  themselves  to  these  facts,  and  abandoning  these 
truths  ?  For  what  is  it  they  are  embracing  a  system 
which  all  history,  all  experience,  their  own  feelings,  their 
own  good  sense,  declare  to  be  untrue,  grossly  and  irre- 
deemably absurd?  There  may  be  some  who  are  glad 
enough  to  shift  off  upon  circumstances  a  weight  which 
they  cannot  themselves  well  bear,  miserable  homes,  ruined 
prospects,  the  loss  of  respectability,  the  slavery  of  sin.  We 
know  too  how  gratifying  it  is  to  man's  pride,  to  think  that 
he.  has  freed  hipiself  from  old  prejudices  and  achieved  a 
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liberty  which  others  have  not,  particularly  if  his  freedom 
leads  him  to  disbelieve  and  deny  the  Bible,  and  cast  off 
the  authority  of  God.  But  doubtless  there  are  many  that 
are  deceived  by  the  fair  pretensions  of  Socialism,  and, 
without  examining  into  or  caring  for  the  truth  of  its 
principles,  are  deluded  into  the  expectation  that  all  that 
happiness  will  be  realized  which  is  promised  them  by  Mr. 
Owen.  Sure  I  am  that  it  only  waits  for  the  principles 
to  be  carried  out,  and  the  experiment  really  made,  for 
this  delusion  to  be  dispelled;  but  in  making  the  experi- 
ment, how  much  of  vice,  how  much  of  misery  is  involved. 
Easily  might  we  take  the  description  given  us  by  Mr. 
Owen  of  his  Social  Community,  and  hold  it  up  to  utter 
ridicule  and  scorn — ^its  nursing  and  in&nt  schools,  where 
the  inmates  are  to  have  no  knowledge  of  individual  punish- 
ment or  reward,  where  the  little  Socialists  never  quarrel, 
and  each  one  acts  and  speaks  as  he  likes  best, — ^its  children 
of  ten  years  old,  superior  in  mind,  manner,  dispositions, 
feelings,  and  conduct  to  any  who  have  yet  lived — its 
lettered  ease  at  twenty-five ; — ^its  elders  who  circumscribe 
the  world  in  their  travels,  and  find  it  wherever  they  go 
a  well-watered,  highly-cultivated,  and  beautiful  pleasure 
scene; — its  laws  without  sanction,  and  its  virtues  which 
display  themselves  without  motive,  and,  only  because  there 
id  nothing  to  prevent  them.  But  this  is  not  my  object  or 
my  wish.  There  are  darker  features  in  the  system,  which 
absorb  the  attention,  and  make  a  deeper  impression  on 
the  heart — Here  there  is  none  of  the  happiness  of  home, 
none  of  the  gladness  and  peace  of  the  domestic  fireside. 
Unblushingly  does  Mr.  Owen  state,  that  '^it  is  evident  that 
the  single  &mily  of  pairs  with  their  immediate  offspring 
living  with  them,  and  tlie  whole  system  consequent  upon 
this  arrangement  must  be  abandoned."  Here,  there  is  to 
be  no  room  for  the  display  of  the  best,  the  purest,  the 
most  enduring  affections  of  the  heart    That  which  should 
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be  the  most  blest  and  elevating  of  all  unions,  is  changed 
into  the  most  degrading  and  most  selfish.     Married  love 
may  not  here  be  sanctified  and  cemented  by  a  common 
interest  in  those  whom  heaven  has  given  as  a  common 
charge.     It  is  not  here  that  children  shall  come  playing 
and  prattling  to  the  parent's  knee,  or  eye  beam  on  eye  at 
the  tiny  antics  of  a  child,  or  the  mother  smile  upon  her 
offspring,  or  the  father's  heart  exult,  and  leap  within  him, 
and  rejoice.     No !  these  things  are  to  be  no  more.    Home 
with  all  its  pure  and  elevating  sentiments,  its  thousand 
unutterable  endearments,  its  priceless  blessings,  and  sweet 
remembrances,  must  be  abandoned,  and  we  are  to  have 
in  its  stead  the  cold  selfishness  of  sensuality,  and  the 
heartlessness  of  moral  degradation.     And  is  it  for  this 
we  are  to  submit  our  judgments  to  arguments  without 
prooj^  and  consent  to  schemes  whose  utter  absurdity  is 
only  equalled  by  their  utter  wickedness  ?     Is  it  for  this 
we  are  to  surrender  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
God,  with  all  its  truth,  all  its  hope,  and  all  its  consolation? 
Which  tliousands  have  put  to  the  utmost  trial  and  have 
never  found  it  fail,  but  unanimously  bear  witness  that  it 
is  equal  to  every  emergency.     Which  in  life  instructs, 
supports,  adorns,  sanctifies,  ennobles,  and  in  death  does 
yet  more; — ^giving  the  unquelled  spirit  power  to  assert 
its  proper  triumph,  and  lighting  up  the  dimness  of  the 
expiring  eye  with  the  anticipation  of  eternal  glories  ?    Oh ! 
never. — They  that  think  of  and  consider  these  things  will 
not  be  Socialists.     If  the  experience  of  all  mankind  proves 
the  falsity  of  the  assertion,  that  men  are  the  mere  creatures 
of  circumstances,  with  the  feelings,  the  convictions,  and 
the  will  formed  for  them,  and  independently  of  themselves, — 
then  be  not  Socialists.     If  you  have  a  consciousness  within 
yourselves,  a  knowledge  prior  to  and  more  convincing  than 
all  argument,  that  you  have  a  choice,  and  cannot  against 
your  wills  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to  do  wrong, — 
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then  be  not  Socialists.  If  you  have  ever  listened  to  the 
still  small  voice  of  conscience  conveying  her  lessons  to 
your  hearts,  or  rejoiced  in  her  approval,  or  experienced 
her  remorse — then  be  not  Socialists.  If  you  have  ever 
known  or  felt  the  high  prerogative  of  reason,  and  by  her 
right  use  been  directed,  instructed,  or  convinced, — then 
be  not  Socialists,  If  you  have  ever  knelt  in  prayer,  or 
found  peace  in  holy  thought,  or  strength  in  communion 
with  God, — then  be  not  Socialists.  If  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility ever  possessed  your  minds,  and  you  have  felt  that 
you  deserved  a  penalty  for  wrong  done,  and  retribution  for 
perpetrated  crime, — then  be  not  Socialists.  If  the  spirit 
within  you  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  annihilation, 
and  whispering  that  it  cannot  die,  overpasses  the  bounds 
of  time,  and  the  dishonours  of  the  grave, — then  be  not 
Socialists.  If  you  ever  knew  the  blessing  of  chaste  and 
affectionate  companionship,  and  the  thousand  nameless  joys 
that  gather  themselves  around  a  peaceM  and  a  virtuous 
home, — then  be  not  Socialists.  In  a  word,  if  there  be  any 
principle  that  is  worth  defending,  any  truth  that  is  worthy 
of  r^ard,  any  honour  that  ought  to  be  maintained,  any 
happiness  which  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to  preserve, 
— then  be  not  Socialists. — But  be  virtuous  and  happy 
Christians,  be  servants  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  blest 
here  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  peace,  and  ennobled  in 
the  highest  sense  by  the  possession  of  immortal  hope. 
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The  usual  preliminary  of  a  discussion^  namely,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  principal  term  in  question,  is,  in  the  present 
instance^  attended  with  an  incidental  difficulty,  not  to  be 
surmounted  without  virtually  affirming  what  has  been  alleged 
to  require  proof.  But  then  this  same  difficulty  attaches  to 
every  argument  concerning  the  great  principles  of  human 
nature;  inasmuch  as  the  mere  fact  that  human  language 
furnishes  terms  whereby  such  faculties  may  be  defined  and 
described  is  a  substantial  proof  of  their  reality. 

If,  for  example,  it  were  asked — Is  man  a  rational 
animal  ? — the  contrary  being  pretended^  and  if  the  advocate 
of  so  whimsical  a  paradox  were  required  to  make  us  under- 
stand,  by  definitions5  or  circumlocutions,  or  by  equivalents, 
drawn  from  other  languages,  what  it  is  precisely  of  which  he 
ineans  to  despoil  humanity,  in  merely  stating  his  objection, 
he  must  answer  it;  or  at  least  supply  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  his  own  refutation.  The  fact  that  every  lan- 
guage of  civilized  men  comprises  a  large  class  of  words  and 
phrases  dependent  one  upon  another  for  their  meaning,  and 
related,  closely  or  remotely,  to  a  certain  property,  or  func- 
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tion  of  human  nature^  and  which  terms  we  can  by  no  means 
dispense  with  in  describing  man,  as  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  terrestrial  orders  around  him,  this  fact,  attaching 
universally  to  the  vehicle  of  thought,  affords  all  the  proof 
which  a  strict  logic  would  grant  in  reply  to  the  sophism. 
Language,  when  combined  in  continuous  discourse,  may 
indeed,  and  too  often  does,  convey  notions  totally  false 
and  absurd;  but  language  itself,  which  is  at  once  the 
engine  of  cogitation,  and  the  record  of  all  facts  per- 
manently or  incidentally  attaching  to  human  nature ;  Ian* 
guage,  the  least  fallacious  of  historians,  which,  while  it 
notes  the  revolutions  of  empires,  is  the  enduring  type 
of  the  visible  world,  and  the  shadow  of  the  invisible — 
the  mirror  of  the  universe,  as  known  to  man,  language 
never  lies ;  how  should  it  do  so ;  seeing  that  it  is  itself 
the  creature  and  reflection  of  nature  ?  As  well  deny  that 
the  trees,  buildings,  rocks,  and  clouds,  painted  on  the 
bosom  of  a  tranquil  lake  are  images  of  realities,  as  well  do 
this,  as  assume  that  language,  in  the  abstract,  has  ever 
belied  humanity,  or  presented  any  elements  foreign  to  our 
constitution. 

Philosophers,  or  teachers  may  have  affirmed,  and  the 
multitude  may  have  believed)  far  more  than  could  be 
proved ;  meantime  the  vehicle  they  have  employed  in  defin- 
ing and  promulgating  such  illusions,  has  faithfully  embodied 
the  permanent  verities  of  philosophy  and  religion ;  just  as 
a  wonder-loving  traveller,  while  he  tells  a  thousand  tales  of 
griffins  and  dragons,  sets  us  right  by  the  dumb  testimony  of 
the  specimens  he  has  brought  with  him.  Men  might  as 
easily  create  to  themselves  a  sixth  sense,  as  fiibricate  and 
retain  in  use  a  system  of  terpis,  having  no  arohet}rpes  in 
nature. 

And  what  is  true  of  language  generally,  respecting  human 
nature  at  large,  is  true  in  particular  of  the  language  of  each 
race,  respecting  its  particular  characteristics,  and  etven  its 


history*  For  example,  were  we,  as  some  have  done^  to 
reject,  as  a  tissue  of  arrogant  fables,  what  we  learned  at  school 
concerning  the  early  conquests  of  the  roman  people; 
and  if  Livy  were  dismissed  as  a  mere  romancer,  yet,  in 
taking  up  the  latin  language,  as  a  whole,  and  in  running 
through  its  vocabulary,  and  in  considering  its  idioms,  we 
should  find  no  room  left  for  a  question,  whether  the  people 
to  whom  the  language  of  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  was  verna- 
cular, were  a  military  people :  is  it  possible  to  believe  them 
to  have  been  the  inert  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  or  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers?  Let  the  entire  roman  history  be  repudiated; 
yet  give  us  only  the  roman  language,  and  we  should  readily 
recover,  from  that  source  alone,  an  authentic  record  of  those 
successive  triumphs,  which  at  length  made  the  Caesars  the 
lords  of  the  world. 

Aristotle  may  have  taught  a  false  system  of  the  universe, 
and  Plato  may  have  dreamed  in  politics  and  morals ;  but 
can  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  greek  lexicon,  and  affect  to 
doubt  whether  the  greek  mind  was  of  philosophic  cast? 
With  the  greek  language  before  us,  in  its  mere  words  and 
idioms,  we  want  no  historians,  we  want  no  poets,  we  want 
no  mart)les,  we  want  no  temples,  to  assure  us  that  the  race 
of  men  using  that  tongue,  were,  in  mind  and  taste,  all  that 
historians,  poets,  marbles,  temples,  show  them  to  have  been. 

And  it]  deserves  particularly  to  be  noted,  that,  while  the 
languages  of  civilized  races  at  large  furnish  evidence  on  all 
points  touching  man's  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  so  those  especial  refinements,  which  characterize  this 
or  that  language,  and  which  have  resulted  from  the  eminent 
attainments  of  the  people  using  it,  serve  to  exhibit  that  one 
rudiment  of  human  nature  as  we  might  say  magnified,  and 
its  inner  structure  expanded.  It  is  not  in  the  rude  speech 
of  nomadic  hordes,  or  in  the  talk  of  the  fish-eaters  of  a  deso- 
late shore,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  record  of  the  genuine 
rudiments  of  human  nature ;  but  rather  in  the  copiousness 


of  tongues  which  have  conveyed  the  choicest  refinenentA  of 
those  rudiments. 

Were  it  questioned  whether  man  be  an  imaginative  bdng, 
formed  to  catch  analogies,  and  to  be  charmed  with  resem- 
blance; three-fourths  of  every  language^  barbarous  or 
civilized^  attests  the  fact ;  nor  is  this  evidence  touched  by 
any  instances  of  what  may  be  false  in  taste,  or  factitiousi  in 
the  literature  of  the  people. 

Or  is  the  question,  ^Am  1  responsible — am  I  a  moral 
agent — am  I  to  be  held  accountable  for  my  temper,  dispo- 
sitions, and  conduct;  and  am  I  so  constituted  as  that  a 
future  retribution  will  be  a  fit  issue  of  my  present  course  of 
life  ?  *  If  this  be  the  question,  it  is  answered  at  once  con- 
cisely, and  conclusively,  by  simply  appealing  to  the  mere 
words  that  must  be  employed  to  express  it. 

But  if  on  any  account  we  should  think  it  well  seriously  to 
go  into  controversy  with  one  propounding  so  strange  a 
doubt,  it  could  be  thought  nothing  more  than  reasonable  to 
require  him  to  spread  out  so  formidable  a  query  in  some 
variety  of  terms.  We  should  ask  him  then  to  favour  us 
with  synonymes,  and  equivalents;  and  to  set  his  difficulty 
clear  of  ambiguity,  by  a  liberal  adduction  of  instances 
and  illustrations*  Who  could  decline  so  equitable  a 
request? 

If  we  suppose  then  our  objector  to  have  complied ; — ^he 
stands  convinced : — at  least,  if  his  mind  have  been  trained  to 
habits  of  logical  inquiry,  he  will  not  fail  to  aee  that,  in 
describing  the  moral  nature,  with  the  intent  to  deny  it,  he 
has  unwittingly  affirmed  it;  and  we  might  say  to  him,— 
'  More  convincing  than  any  syllogisms,  or  than  any  dis- 
cursive argument,  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  moral 
scheme  which  you  call  in  question,  are  the  words  (  considered 
as  products  of  the  human  mind)  to  which  you  have  been 
compelled  to  have  recourse  in  enouncing  your  sceptieism. 
The  system  we  live  under,  is  in  fact  a  moral  system;in  ^e 


highest  sense,  because  among  all  people  with  whom  human 
nature  has  been  at  all  expanded,  a  copious  vocabulary  of 
terms  is  found,  to  which  no  sense  could  be  assigned  in  a 
world  of  beings,  either  purely  animal,  or  purely  inteU 
lectual. 

If  ^an  be  not  a  moral  agent,  and  if  his  sphere  in  this 
respect  do  not  immeasurably  transcend  that  of  the  sentient 
orders  around  him,  how  comes  he  to  talk  as  if  he  were  ? 
If,  in  regard  to  a  moral  system,  he  be  only  a  brute  of  finer 
form,  bom  of  the  earth  and  returning  to  it,  whence  is  it  that, 
in  respect  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  good  and  evil,  the  dialect  of 
heaven  rolls  over  his  lips  ?  When  was  it,  and  how,  that  he 
stole  the  vocabulary  of  the  skies  ? 

You  may  choose  to  say.  That  men's  notions  of  virtue  and 
vice  are,  and  ever  have  been,  contorted ;  that  they^ve  been 
used  to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good.  You  may  say,  That 
the  notions  attached  to  these  terms  are  variable,  and  the 
terms  themselves  convertible  ;  you  may  say.  That  conscience 
is  a  fallacious  adviser,  That  notions  of  honour  impel  men  to 
acts  of  shame,  and  that  reward  and  punishment  fall  as  often 
inversely,  as  directly,  upon  merit  and  demerit.  Or  you 
may  affirm.  That  man's  actual  position,  creature  of  circum- 
stances as  he  is,  and  yet  held  responsible,  is  severe,  unde- 
sirable, and  melancholy  in  its  consequences.  You  may  say 
this,  or  more  of  the  sort ;  and  yet  you  cannot  even  murmur 
your  complaints,  without  establishing  the  very  principles  on 
the  ground  of  which, /rs^,  a  moral  system  may  be  incontest- 
ably  proved ;  and,  secondly,  the  actual  moral  system  shown 
not  to  contradict  the  divine  attributes :  and,  clearly  you  can 
never  affirm  it  to  be  unjust  to  treat  man  as  responsible  for 
his  dispositions  and  actions,  without  virtually  admitting  every 
postulate  of  the  most  refined  moral  science;  for,  plainly, 
there  can  be  no  injustice  within  a  system  which  admits  of  no 
justice :  there  can  be  no  cruelty,  where  there  might  not  be 
goodness;   nor  could  any  abstractions  of  this  order  have 
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ftnd  that  the  notion  of  virtue  is  the  prejudtoe  of  a  northern 
latitude/" 

But  our  apostles  of  the  new  truths,  turning  towards  the 
civilizedi  and  half  civilized  races  of  mankind,  will  point  ns 
to  all  religious  institutes,  to  all  national  politics,  to  every 
known  scheme  of  social  existence,  to  every  mode  of  domestic 
life,  as  furnishing  reasons  why  they  should  instantly  set  out 
on  their  errand.  Who  shall  number  the  fruitless  sufferings 
that  are  springing  every  day  from  these  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  ? — *  Look,'  say  .  they,  *  at  the  tumultuous  crowd, 
phrenzied  to  deeds  of  blood,  by  the  demagogue,  who  is 
telling  the  deluded  people  that  they  are  injured^  and  that 
their  cause  is  a  koly  causey  the  cause  of  truth  and  justies ! 
look  to  the  field  of  battle,  whereon  nations  are  marshalled, 
and  are  to  bleed  in  defence,  not  of  their  homes  merely, 
but  of  their  altars!  or  go  into  the  wilderness,  and  gaze, 
in  wonder,  upon  the  anchoret,  who  thinks  to  anticipate  and 
appease  a  future  justice  by  a  long  life  of  self-inflicted  tor- 
ture !  or  descend  into  the  dungeon,  where  the  victim  of 
oppression  forgets  almost  the  physical  woe  and  privation  he 
endures,  while  stung  with  the  anguish  of  hopeless  resent- 
ment !  Now  only  tell  the  sufferer  that  justice  and  injustice 
are  alike  illusions ;  and  that  the  despot  who  has  held  him 
there  from  youth  to  age,  could  not  possibly  haw  done  otherwise 
than  he  has^  inasmuch  as  he,  and  all,  are  the  creatures  of 
necessity — say  these  things  to  the  wretch,  and  you  abstract 
at  once  the  bitterness  from  his  cup ;  you  draw  the  poisoned 
barb  from  the  wound ;  you  restore  him,  as  by  a  charm,  if 
not  to  happiness,  to  peace. 

^  Or  change  the  scene.  Why  (had  not  the  nurse  beguiled 
him)  does  the  infant,  conscious  of  some  petty  wrong,  hide 
his  crimson  with  his  chubby  hands  ?  Or  how  is  it,  except 
that  she  has  been  ill-taught,  that  the  same  crimson  so  often 
ilttshes  the  cheek  of  innocence  and  beauty  ?  Every  contrast 
we  can  imagine  speaks  to  the  same  purpose.     Whence  the 
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'paleness  and  the  flush  that  eome  and  go  on  the-  che€fk  of  the 
murderer,  about  to  die  on  the  scaffold? — Had  not  these 
same  illusions,  the  terrors  of  conscience,  as  we  call  them, 
been  early  instilled  into  him,  death  would  have  had  to  him 
no  terrors,  but  such  as  attach  to  the  animal  instinct/ 
Nay,  were  it  not  for  the  prevalence  of  these  very  notions, 
he  would  never  have  been  arraigned  as  guilty,  any  more 
than  the  man  who  is  adjudged  to  have  committed  justifiable 
homicide.  In  truth  the  foulest  murder,  philosophically 
spoken  of,  is — ^Justifiable  homicide.  Is  there  not  reason 
enough  then,  say  the  missionaries  of  the  new  philosophy, 
why  we  should  hasten  to  relieve  our  fellow  men  from 
the  pains  and  torments  which  spring  from  these  illusory 
notions? — Nay,  read  these  very  same  facts  in  another 
sense  ;  read  them  in  the  light  of  common  sense,  true  philo- 
sophy, and  religion — and  acknowledge  the  simple  truth, 
that  man  is,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  term,  a  moral 
agent,  that  he  knows  and  feels  himself  to  be  the  subject  of 
invisible  government,  and  that  his  mental  conformation 
impels  him  to  look  forward  to  a  day  when  he  shall  have  to 
confront  truth  and  justice.  Yes,  man  well  knows  that  he  is 
accountable,  for  his  dispositions,  and  for  his  actions — noio, 
to  his  fellows,  hereafter^  to  the  Supreme. 

Human  responsibility  then,  using  the  term  in  its  highest 
sense,  is  not  an  opinion  to  be  proved ;  but  a  principal  and 
obvious  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  man.  The  conscious- 
ness of  responsibility  attaches  to  all  men ;  and  the  only 
seeming  exceptions  (for  they  are  not  really  such)  are  of  two 
kinds — namely — that  of  individuals  or  races,  long  brutalized 
by  sensuality  and  ferocity;  and  that  of  a  handful  of  sophists, 
who  have  talked  themselves,  and  one  another,  out  of  common 
sense,  until  they  no  longer  know  where  to  find,  within  their 
bosoms,  any  genuine  sentiments. 

'    Our  task    then  is   not  to    prove  the  fact  of    human 
i^spotusibility,  as  if  it  tnight  be  questioned;    but  so  to 
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spread  it  out  in  its  constitueats  and  in  its  efiects,  as  to 

leave  qo  room  for  a  contrary  supposition. 

.    The  doctrine  of  responsibility  will  present  itself,  as  the 

result  of — 

An  analysis  of  man's  nature,  individually ;  of — 

An  explication  of  the  structure  of  the  social  system,  and 

of- 

A  calculation  (if  we  might  so  speak)  of  the  orbit  which  this 

social  system  is  pursuing  on  the  field  of  the  universe. 

But  here  let  it  be  well  understood,  that  our  present  line 
of  argument  is  purely  physical,  and  our  method  strictly 
inductive.  We  are  asking  concerning  the  natural  his- 
tory OF  MAN,  visible  chief  as  he  is,  of  the  terrestrial 
orders;  and  while  we  assume  nothing  which  does  not 
manifestly  attach  to  that  nature,  we  exclude  nothing  that 
does  attach  to  it.  While  we  borrow  no  aid  (although  we 
might  do  so)  from  sources  superior  to  a  physical  inquiry,  so 
we  denounce  any  endeavour  that  might  be  made  to  snatch 
from  us  certain  classes  of  the  phenomena,  as  if  such  and 
such  elements  of  human  nature  were  factitious,  and  had 
been  thrust  upon  it,  by  knowing  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

A  most  philosophic  conceit  truly  were  it,  to  pretend  that 
men,  generally,  or  that  some  band  of  men,  have  forged  a 
rudiment  of  our  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual  constitution ! 
That  a  few  have  made  themselves  the  authors  of  a  supposi^ 
titious  ^sense — have  outwitted  dame  nature,  entering  her 
treasure-house,  and  thence  stealing  endowments^  which  she 
bad  reserved  to  be  bestowed  upon  some  more  favoured 
members  of  her  great  family !  Are  we  now  at  length  to  be 
made  to  believe  that  eyes  have  been  thrust  into  men's  orbits 
by  opticians,  that  he  owes  his  teeth  to  dentists,  and  his  feet 
to  the  company  of  cordwainers  ?  All  this  we  shall  believcj 
or  more,  when  we  admit  that  it  is  schoolmasters  who  have 
coaxed  men  into  their  conceit  of  rationality ;    kings  and 
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legislators  who  have  persuaded  them  that  they  ought  to  be 
subject  to  law ;  and  priests  who  have  created  conscience,  and 
taught  men  that  they  are  amenable  to  invisible  power ! 

Again,  at  the  outset  of  our  physical  inquiry,  we  straitly  ex- 
clude any  attempted  interference  of  metaphysical  abstractions 
upop  this  ground.  Using  the  prerogatives  of  the  modern 
physical  logic,  we  do  not  allow  any  thing  that  has  been 
built  up  in  the  legitimate  modes  of  induction,  to  be  blown 
down  by  metaphysic  gusts.  Real  science  is  occupied  with 
the  ascertained  relations  of  things  filling  a  middle  region,  or 
terra  firma,  whereon  the  foot  of  man  may  steadily  pursue  its 
way.  This  terra  firma  has,  in  its  rear,  a  bottomless  gulf 
of  unfixed  abstractions  :  it  has  in  its  front  the  interminable, 
unexplored  fields,  which  are  to  be  the  inheritance  of  our 
successors :  meantime  nothing  that  may  be  tossed  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  chaos  behind  us,  can  make  us  unknow,  what 
we  knoWf  concerning  things  near  us. 

The  logic  of  modern  philosophy,  I  mean,  tJtie  philosophy, 
secures,  for  each  separate  department  of  science,  the  most 
absolute  independence  of  every  other,  within  its  proper 
limits.  To  the  operation  of  this  very  law  is  to  be  attributed 
that  remarkable  intercommunity,  accordance,  and  harmony 
of  purpose,  which  characterize  and  authenticate  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  nineteenth  century.  No  such  harmony  has 
heretofore  been  seen,  except  when  enforced  by  tyranny. 
There  have  indeed  been  times  when  Aristotle  and  the  pope 
have  kept  the  peace  in  the  world  of  mind,  by  declaring  that 
so  and  so  could  not  be  true,  and  must  not  be  taught.  But 
these  times  have  gone  by,  unless  indeed  the  new  philosophy 
is  to  revive  a  similar  despotism. 

To  this  point,  vitally  important  as  it  is,  and  yet  incidental 
to  our  subject,  a  few  moments  only  of  explanation  can  be 
given.  A  great  logical  principle,  strangely  overlooked  by 
some  at  present,  and  which  it  would  take  time  to  unfold^ 
mfty  be  popularly  illustrated,  in  an  instance— 
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£?ery  one  knows  tbat  certain  ingenious  theorists^  and  ih^ 
philosophic  Berkeley  as  their  prince^  have,  from  time  to  time^ 
and  with  a  show  of  irresistible  reasoning,  boldly  denied  the 
ezistencei  nay,  even  the  possibility,  of  an  external  world. 
*'  There  is  nothing/*  say  these  philosophers,  '*  there  can  be 
nothing,  in  the  universe,  but  mind  ;  or  even  if  there  were, 
it  could  never  become  known  to  us.*'  Be  it  so,  and  let  us 
witness  this  demolition  of  the  solid  frame-work  of  nature ; 
and  watch  the  process,  while  the  buttresses  of  the  material 
world  are  shook  by  the  metaphysic  ram's-head,  its  firmly- 
cemented  masses  loosened,  its  high  towers — the  mountain 
ridges  of  nature  made  to  tremble,  crumble,  fall ;  and  while 
the  ruins  are  beaten  into  dust,  the  dust  sublimated  into 
vapour,  the  vapour  itself  made  to  vanish,  and  we  are  left 
alone  in  the  bottomless,  vaultless,  universe  of  immaterial 
existence ! 

Be  it  so :  yet  allow  us,  in  imagination,  to  reassemble  the 
dissipated  elements,  and  to  suppose  all  things  in  the  very 
position  in  which  we  lately  left  them ;  and  let  us,  stepping 
down  from  the  sublime  of  philosophy,  to  the  level  of  vulgar 
life,  assume  that  such  a  proposal  as  this  were  before  us, 
namely — The  throwing  an  eighth  bridge  over  the  Thames. 
Does  then  a  proposal  of  this  sort  seem  in  any  degree  the 
less  reasonable,  on  account  of  the  demonstration  we  have 
listened  to,  of  the  nonentity  and  the  impossibility  of  an 
external  world  ?  or  shall  we  defer  our  decision,  a  six  months, 
in  expectation  that,  by  that  time,  public  opinion  will  so  have 
come  round  to  Berkeleyism,  as  that  even  the  most  zealous 
promoters  of  the  scheme  will  themselves  have  ceased  to 
think  it  desirable;  for  indeed  what  reasonable  man  could 
wish  to  spend  a  million  of  money  in  throwing  a  nonentity 
bridge,  over  a  nonentity  river,  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
nonentity  traffic?  There  is  a  simple  answer  to  any  such 
endeavours  to  bring  metaphysical  enigmas  in  contact  with 
the  business  of  life. — Whether  the  Thames  be  a  real  river 
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or  oidy  the  iiha  of  a  riveri  so  long  as  there  be  (whether 
a  real  or  an  imaginary)  motive  for  crossing  it^  there,  will 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  building,  or  for  seeming  to  buildy 
a  bridge  over  it*  All  we  have  to  do  with  in  any  case,  is — 
the  rdatima  of  things — which  relations  are  in  no  way 
altered  by  any  theory  we  may  admit,  concerning  the 
abstract  nature  of  those  things.  Take  another  instance^-- 
Let  it  be  affirmed  that  the  metals,  one  and  all,  instead  of 
being  solids,  are  mere  powers  of  repulsion,  attaching  to  an 
invisible  and  imponderable  ether. — This  may  be ;  and  yet 
the  comparative  hardness,  fusibility,  ductility  and  mallea- 
bility of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  remaining  the  same,  our 
theory  can  have  no  practical  bearing,  either  upon  chemical 
science,  or  upon  the  metallurgic  arts.  No  supposition  that 
does  not  disturb  the  relation  borne  by  one  quantity  or  qua- 
lity to  another,  can  affect  art  or  practice.  This  simple 
principle  carries  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  metaphysic  soph- 
isms—repelling, even  when  not  refuting  them. 

But  we  may  come  even  a  little  nearer  to  certain  absur- 
dities which  have  actually  found  zealous  advocates.  Let  it 
be  supposed  then  that,  with  or  •without  the  leave  of  idealists, 
the  proposal  to  build  the  aforesaid  bridge  were  accepted. 
For  carrying  it  into  execution,  we  must  engage  the  assistance, 
not  merely  of  masons,  and  inferior  craftsmen ;  but  of  men  of 
science^  whose  studies  have  given  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  and  qualities  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  along 
with  a  thorough  acquaintance,  as  well  with  the  appUcate^  as 
with  the  abstract  branches  of  the  mathematics ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  those  only  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  enterprise, 
who  know  how  to  make  a  choice  among  the  several  kinds  of 
stone i  and  the  several  orders  of  cwrves.  But  here  a  difficulty 
meets  us ;  for  the  entire  deductions  of  mathematical  science 
flow  from  a  few  axioms,  or  principles,  alleged  to  be  self* 
evident.  To  go  about  to  establish  these  first  principles^  we 
are  toldj.  would  be  absurd  and  fruitless*    Not  so  fasC-^ 
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some  of  the  most  profound  minds,  in  ponderii^  these  very 
axioms,  and  in  endeavouring  to  trace  them  down  to  their 
roots  in  the  human  mind,  and  in  attempting  so  to  express 
them  as  to  keep  clear  at  once  of  contradictions,  and  of  iden- 
tical propositions,  have  confessed  themselves  to  be  baffled ! 
Mathematical  axioms  overlay  (as  one  might  say)  metaphy- 
sical axioms;  aifd  the  darkness  of  the  latter  appears 
through  the  former. 

From  beneath  this  cloud  then  are  we  to  walk  forth ;  or 
must  we*  remain  ?  To  walk  forth,  acting  on  the  principle 
above  named — ^That  genuine  science  consists  in  the  know- 
ledge  and  applieation  of  relations,  which  relations,  when  once 
ascertained  in  the  modes  respectively  proper  to  them,  are 
not  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  speculations  taking  a  higher 
range.  Man  stands,  as  we  have  said,  upon  a  terra-firma, 
where  he  may  know  certainly  whatever  immediately  affects 
his  agencies  and  interests.  In  other  words,  no  purely 
metaphysic  question,  in  whatever  way  determined,  can  touch 
what  is  already  matter  of  experience  or  demonstration. 

Besides,  inasmuch  as  the  highest  abstractions  are,  by  the 
very  terms,  tmiTersals,  if  they*  touch  any  thing,  praetieaUy, 
they  must  touch  efoery  thing ;  and  every  thing  in  precisely 
the  same  sense,  and  in  an  equal  degree.  No  one  at  all  accus- 
tomed to  abstract  reasoning  can  need  to  have  so  simple  a 
truism  expounded.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  that,  while  it  has  often 
been  attempted  to  drive  the  most  terrific  consequences  of 
metaphysic  theories  over  the  ground  of  morals  and  religion, 
the  common  business  of  life,  and  the  engagements  of  the 
industrious,  although  standing  j^r^^y  in  the  same  relation^ 
s/iip  to  these  theories,  have  been  left  untouched.  It  would 
seem  as  if,  while  Religion  had  got  her  sleeve  caught  in  the 
cogs  of  the  metaphysic  machinery  of  the  universe.  Natural 
science,  and  gainful  Industry,  had  luckily  saved  themselves 
from  any  such  entanglement !  But  how  manifest  it  in  that, 
if  the  doctrine  of  fate,  or  any  other  doctrine,  had  ar^  power 
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to  stay  a  man  in  the  cultivation  of  virtue,  4t  has  the  mme 
pomer  to  stop  him  in  digging  his  field  I 

One  who  possesses  a  diamond  cross  puts  ^it  in  a  strong 
box,  on  leaving  bis  home ;  or  he  gives  it  in  charge  to  a  iaith- 
&1  servant — with  the  words — *  remember  what  is  the  value 
of  this  jewel/  But  a  father  in  sending  a  son  abroad  into 
the  world,  says, '  remember  that  your  soul  is  of  inestimable 
value,  and  should  be  your  first  care/  Is  this  parental 
advice  to  be  regarded  as  nugatory  and  absurd,  inasmuch  as 
the  soul,  even  if  it  survive  the  body,  is  the  passive  creature 
of  destiny  ?  If  so,  then  is  the  diamond  cross  also  a  sharer 
in  that  same  law  of  destiny ;  and  it  should  be  thought  futile, 
either  to  awaken  the  servant's  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
trust,  or  to  lock  the  casket  in  which  it  is  placed ; — in  fact, 
the  jewel  would  be  equally  safe,  whether  thrown  into  the 
street,  or  built  into  the  iron>bound  foundations  of  a  castle. 

If  all  men  had  logical  heads,  metaphysic  dogmas  might 
be  regarded  as  matters  of  absolute  indifierenoe  :— -they  work 
mischief  only  in  confused  brains,  just  as  the  flaring  comet, 
while  coolly  gazed  at  by  the  astronomer,  who  knows  .what 
it  is  he  is  looking  at,  actually  stirs  revolutions,  and  over- 
throws empires,  among  superstitious  nations* 

Ill-disciplined,  or  ill-constructed  minds  will,  however, 
always  be  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  illusions  of  this  kind ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  again  and  again  protesting  against 
them.  .  Unhappily,  absurdities  that  have  been  oflen  exposed, 
in  scientific  treatises,  are  perpetually  bursting  up  anew  from 
the  nntilled  wastes  of  the  popular  mind.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
still  hear  such  things  as  these — *  When  the  doctrine  of 
necessity '  (  mark  it,  whether  true  or  false,  a  high  abstrae- 
ti^n)  *  when  the  doctrine  of  necessity  comes  to  be  generally 
nnderstood  and  admitted ;  and  is  applied,  as  a  praciical 
principle,  to  men's  every  day  conduct,  temper,  and  dispo- 
sitions ;  then ' — why  then,  it  will  bring  in  a  millennium  of 
peae^  and  felicity  !     Those  who  speak  thus  may  be  assured 
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thati  with  them,  the  abstractive  faculty  is  very  slenderiy 
developed :  the  doctrine  of  necessity  can  come  to  be  a  prac^ 
tical  jf^rineipls,  only  when  it  impels  all  men,  womeni  and 
children,  to  stand  staring  each  other  in  the  face,  in  stagnant 
astonishment,  until  they  perish.  Neither  the  idealism  of 
Berkeley,  nor  the  fatalism  of  Hume,  is  at  all  understood 
by  any  one  who  thinks  the  one  theory  or  the  other,  to  be 
capable  of  being  hitched  upon  the  movements  of  common 

life. 

In  fact,  none  have  ever  made  the  attempt  except  ki  rela- 
tion to  certain  picked  instances,  and  when  they  have  seemed 
to  be  hunting  for  any  whimsical  evasion  of  disagreeable 
duties.  A  philosopher  persuaded  himself  that  all  the  men 
and  women  around  him  were  mere  phantoms.  —  Never- 
theless, as  often  as  he  walked  the  streets,  he  was  used  to 
accost,  with  a  wonted  greeting,  all  his  familiars  whom  he 
might  meet ;  and  he  then  only  made  a  practical  use  of  his 
creed,  when  he  happened  to  see,  on  his  path,  some  one 
whom  he  had  an  especial  reason  for  not  wishing  to  recog- 
nize !  Such  is  the  consistency  of  those  whose  lofty  specu- 
lations never  bar  their  entrance  to  the  market,  or  the  theatre ; 
but  stand  in  the  way,  like  dpectres,  when  they  would  go  to 
church. 

In  thus  speaking,  we  are  very  far  from  intending  to  inveigh, 
as  some  have  inconsiderately  done,  against  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  as  if  it  were  in  itsdfot  pernicious  influence.  Such 
a  ground  of  exception  involves  a  misunderstanding,  or  an 
absurdity,  as  great  as  that  of  those  who  espouse  the  doctrine 
on  the  alleged  ground  of  its  useful  tendency.  It  has  no 
influence,  no  tendency,  no  bearing  whatever  upon  practice ; 
no  meaning,  interpretable  in  the  language  of  common  life. 
The  doctrine  of  necessity,  in  itself,  and  not  seasoned  with 
acrid  admixtures  of  theological  strife,  is  as  tasteless  as  the 
white  of  an  egg.  As  well  expect  vegetable  life  to  be  ani- 
mated, and  our  wintry  wastes  to  be  covered  with  verdui*e, 
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warmed  by  the  coruacations  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  as  look 
for  life  and  health  to  be  shed  oyer  the  surface  of  society^ 
from  the  thin  regions  of  metaphysic  speculation.  A  man 
who  casts  anchor  in  a  storm  with  the  angler's  line  and  hook, 
or  who  unfurls  to  the  hurricane,  as  his  mainsail,  a  spider's 
web,  is  absurd  only  inasmuch  as  he  employs  means  imuf^ 
ficient  for  his  end,  though  not  incongruous.  But  what  is 
Ae  absurdity  of  one  who  would  think  to  bind  the  timbers  of 
a  raft  by  logic,  or  believe  it  might  be  paddled  by  syllogisms? 

That  this  absolute  exclusion  of  ulterior  abstractions,  of 
whatever  kind,  from  the  enclosure  of  men's  practical 
interests,  will  not  be  quarrelled  with  by  clear-headed  men,  I 
confidently  assume.* 

Our  course  of  inquiry  then^  in  the  present  instance,  is 
purely  physical.  We  have  to  do  with  nothing  but  facts  and 
phenomena,  while  we  inquire,  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  man's  responsibility,  first,  concerning  his  individual 
structure  ;  secondly,  concerning  the  structure  of  the  social 
system ;  and  thirdly,  concerning  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse, so  far  as  that  structure  may  safely  be  inferred  from 
those  elements  of  it  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Be  it  understood  that  this  evening  I  use  the  term  respoTm- 
biliiy,  in  the  fullest,  highest,  and  most  absolute  sense,  in 
which  it  has  at  any  time  been  employed  by  moralists ;  and 
that,  when  I  afSrm  man  to  be  accountable,  I  do  so  to  the 
whole  extent  which  Christianity  implies. 

What  then  is  the  structure  of  man,  individually,  as  a  sen* 
tient  and  voluntary  agent  ?  and  especially  what  is  it  as  com- 
pared with  the  structure  of  other  sentient  and  voluntary 

*  Ulterior  abstractions ;— the  eflfort  of  the  mind  to  resolve  the  elements  of 
thought  into  their  elements ;  or  to  carry  analysis  a  step  further  than  either  the 
nature  of  things,  or  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  mind  permits.  Mathema- 
tical science  affords  the  best  and  most  intelligible  illustration  of  the  highly 
important  distinction  between  ascertained  relations,  which  are  man's  province, 
and  indeterminate  speculations,  or  ulterior  abstractions,  which  have  no 
piraotioa)  tendency. 

B  2 
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agents — the  brute  orders  around  him?  what  is  it  as  iadi<» 
eating  his  responsibility,  or  the  reverse  ? 

Man  in  common  with  the  animated  orders  around  himi 
is  so  constituted  as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  own 
preservation  and  well-being.  To  enable  him,  and  them,  to 
secure  this  end,  he,  and  they,  alike^  are  made  conscious  of 
many  of  the  properties  of  the  external  world ;  and  he,  and 
they,  alike,  command  a  locomotive  machinery,  and  are 
endowed  with  instincts  and  propensities,  severally  tending  to 
well-being  and  yet  not  always,  in  fact,  securing  it;   inas-  4 

much  as  the  interference  of  one  desire  with  another,  under 
especial  circumstances,  not  seldom  exposes  the  individual 
to  privations,  injuries,  and  even  destruction.  So  does  the 
urgency  of  famine  sometimes  impel  the  lion  or  the  wolf  to 
brave  dangers,  which,  in  a  less  famislied  condition,  his 
instinct  of  caution  would  have  instructed  him  to  avoid. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  universal  law  of 
animal,  as  distinguished  from  vegetable  life,  and  which 
makes  each  individual,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  steward  of 
his  own  interests,  all  alike  are  subjected  to  another  law, 
clearly  beneficent  in  its  intention,  and  actually  so  in  its 
ordinary  operation ;  although  calamitous  in  frequent  in- 
stances. This  law  makes  the  well-being  of  each  individual, 
in  each  moment  of  his  existence,  a  consequence,  or  product  of 
his  own  agency  or  conduct,  in  some  previous  era,  proximate, 
or  remote.     Or,  to  state  the  same  general  fact  in  other  terms,  « 

the  well-being  of  a  sentient,  voluntary,  locomotive  animal, 
is,  in  each  successive  moment  of  his  existence,  a  compound 
result  of  many  causes,  or  influences ;  among  which  his  indi- 
vidual agency  is  the  directive  came — the  determining  reason. 
For  the  manifest  purpose  of  conserving  individual  life  to  as 
late  a  period  as  may  consist  with  the  economic  arrangements 
of  the  whole  system,  each  animal,  beside  his  discriminating 
senses,  enabling  him  to  select  his  food^  and  beside  his 
weapons  of  defence,  and  his  instinct  of  self-preservation^  is 
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endowed  with  a  principle  of  mental  association,  fitting  him 
to  admit  a  degree  of  educationi  and  to  acquire  some  rudi- 
ments of  personal  prudence,  under  the  training  of  expe- 
rience. Hence  it  is  that  the  senior  animals,  in  most  species, 
are  more  astute,  and  hard  to  be  entrapped  than  the  juniors* 
Sportsmen  find  the  use  of  the  gun  in  January,  to  be  a  more 
difficult  exercise  than  it  had  been  in  September.  This 
capability  of  learning,  by  experience,  what  instincts  would 
never  suggest,  is  a  proper  accompaniment  of  the  law  which 
intrusts  the  individual  with  the  care  of  his  own  welfare. 

And  here  let  it  be  observed,  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
faculties  of  any  species  are  complicated,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  structural  perfection  of  each  species,  does  the  well-being 
of  the  individual,  at  any  era  of  its  existence,  depend  more 
upon  its  spontaneous  agency,  and  less  upon  external  causes. 
The  oyster  yawns  to  the  coming  and  the  ebbing  ocean — a 
passive  recipient  of  benefits  he  must  wait  for ;  nor  is  the 
voluntary  principle,  in  such  an  animal,  much  more  than  are 
chemical  affinities,  to  a  vegetable.  But  the  fox  which  has 
survived  to  take  the  benefit  of  several  runs,  has  baffled  his 
pursuers  by  skill  acquired;  and  in  such  an  instance,  the 
agency  of  the  individual  bears  a  large  proportion  to  those 
exteraal  circumstances  which  were  combined  in  the  event. 
This  relative  importance  of  personal  agency,  as  the  ruling 
cause  of  an  animal's  well-being,  is  enhanced  continually,  as 
we  ascend  the  scale  of  mental  developement. 

Roughly  speaking,  if,  in  the  to-days  well-being  of  the 
horse,  the  dog,  the  elephant,  yesterday's  individual  agency 
is  as  one  to  four,  compared  with  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances;  and  if  a  similar  proportion  hold  with  the 
infant  members  of  the  human  family,  and  with  the  savage ; 
in  the  to-darfs  well-being  of  adult,  civilized  man,  the  per- 
sonal agency,  compared  with  external  influences,  may  be 
taken  as  four  to  one.  The  same  rule  might  serve  indeed  as 
a  gauge  of  faculty  and  developement.     It  is  a  rule  that,  the 
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more  mind,  power^  culture,  so  much  the  more  is  the  well-being 
of  each  era  the  sheer  product  of  personal  agency  in  some 
preceding  era*  The  less  mind,  the  less  power,  the  less 
culture,  just  so  much  the  more  is  any  being  '  the  creature  of 
circumstances.'  Or,  to  state  the  same  principle  otherwise, 
persuade  any  being  (capable  of  persuasion)  that  he  is  the 
mere  creature  of  circumstances,  thereby  lessening,  in  his 
own  view,  the  importance  of  his  personal  agency;  and 
forthwith  he  becomes  in  fact,  what  you  have  persuaded  him 
that  he  is.  Your  doctrine  has  served  to  lead  him  down,  two 
or  three  steps,  or  more,  on  the  scale  of  mind.  On  the  con- 
trary, find  one  who,  from  whatever  cause,  had  desponded  as 
to  the  possible  efficacy  of  his  personal  agency ;  awaken  him 
to  a  sense  of  the  range  that  is  allowed  to  it,  and  bring  him 
confidently  to  believe  in  the  force  of  mind ;  and  he  is,  as  it 
were,  reborn  into  the  family  of  mind. 

This,  the  first  condition  of  all  animal  existence,  namely, 
the  dependence,  as  to  well-being,  of  the  present,  upon  the  past 
personal  ageney,  and  of  the  future  upon  the  present,  brings 
with  it,  in  the  higher  species  of  animals,  and  pre-eminently 
80  in  the  human  species,  a  second  capital  condition,  which 
is  this — ^That  a  knowledge,  or  recollection  of  the  first-named 
law,  comes,  by  habit,  to  constitute  the  ffoveminff  motive  of 
that  personal  agency.  We  feel  to-day,  that  what  we  are,  is 
the  product,  in  great  measure,  of  what  we  did  yesterday : 
this  feeling  rules,  more  or  less,  what  we  shall  do  to-day ; 
and  so,  what  we  shall  be  to-morrow.  This  causal  continuity 
of  rational  life,  is  the  ground  of  all  progress  in  skill,  caution, 
and  practical  wisdom.  It  is  this  which,  at  once,  restrains 
certain  instincts,  incites  others,  and  regulates  and  harmonisses 
all ;  and  therefore  is,  as  it  were,  the  mistress  of  our  destiny : 
or  it  is,  so  far  as  we  deserve  to  be  called  rational  beings,  and 
are  tending  onwards.  If  any  agent  have  but  a  dull  con- 
sciousness of  the  dependence  of  the  future  upon  the  present, 
or  if  particular  instincts  have  gained  a  momentum  which 
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overpowers  it ;  or,  if  any  being  come  among  circumstances 
so  new,  as  that  his  acquired  anticipations  fail  him ;  then, 
and  in  any  such  case^  he  lies  exposed  to  ills,  or  to  absolute 
destruction. 

On  the  contrary,  if  any  being  has  acquired  an  ex« 
tensive  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
several  modes  in  which  his  personal  agency  may  operate, 
and  if  this  knowledge  be  so  pondered,  and  so  habitually 
recurred  to,  as  that  it  have  come  to  have  more  weight  than 
any  single  instinct  or  propensity,  then,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, such  a  being  will  have  secured  for  himself  a 
large  share  of  good ;  or,  at  least,  will  have  averted  the  worst 
evils. 

But  mark  tbe  difference  between  man  and  the  brute  orders, 
in  this  respect. — The  elephant,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
cognizant  of  the  consequences  of  his  actions  ;  yet  to  a  very 
limited  extent ;  and  not  so  as  to  control  his  more  powerful 
instincts:  this  recollection  rules  him  only  in  the  un- 
impassioned  detail,  or,  as  we  might  say,  the  etiquette  of  his 
behaviour  towards  man.  Meanwhile  man,  the  elephant's 
keeper,  is  cognizant  of  these  consequences  so  as  to  be  ruled 
ordinarily  by  a  recollection  of  them.  Hence  it  is  that  he 
has  made  himself  the  dephanis  keeper.  How  could  the  puny 
biped  have  climbed  to  a  throne  on  the  neck  of  the  mighty 
and  knowing  quadruped,  or  have  come  to  rule  his  giant  will 
with  a  bodkin,  a  look,  or  a  whisper,  bad  not  nature  con* 
ferred  upon  him  this  very  prerogative — namely — a  paramount 
and  habitual  regard  to  the  remote  consequences  of  his 
present  conduct.  It  was  the  blind  instincts  of  the  elephant, 
at  the  first,  that  led  him  within  the  toils  of  the  hunter ; — 
while  at  the  same  moment  the  hunter's  instincts,  as  an 
animal — his  sense  of  hunger  and  thirst,  his  apprehension 
of  danger,  and  love  of  ease,  and  his  desire  of  life  itself, 
have  all  been  held  in  abeyance,  by  the  forethought  of  the 
signal  advantages  he  might  derive  from  the  services  of  the 
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elephant^  and  which  has  impelled  him  to  endure  the  neverest 
privations^  and  to  encounter  the  most  extreme  perils^  ani- 
mated by  the  contingent  hope  of  achieving  his  purpose. 

Education  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two 
operations,  the  one,  that  of  imparting  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  dependence  of  future  well-being 
upon  present  conduct — and  the  other  operation,  that  of 
giving,  by  habit,  a  sovereign  influence  to  this  same  know-* 
ledge.  Man  therefore  is  susceptible  of  immensely  more 
education  than  the  brute,  because  he  can  know  and  remember 
this  dependence. 

Law  is  the  propounding  of  some  specific  future  conse- 
quence to  those  who  are  capable  of  recollecting  it,  and  of 
giving  this  recollection  a  due  place  among  the  motives  of 
their  conduct.  The  brute  orders  are  disciplined  by  habit ; 
they  are  not  governed  by  law^  and  the  same  is  true  of 
infancy. 

Responsibility  is  measured  by  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  know  the  dependence  of  the  future  upon  the 
present,  and  to  govern  himself  by  that  recollection. 

In  training  then  a  being  like  man,  we  lift  him  to  the  level 
which  nature  designed  him  to  occupy,  when  we  do  whatever 
may  be  done  to  enhance  and  invigorate  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. But  if  we  would  effectually  and  rapidly  sensualize 
him,  we  need  do  nothing  more  than  despoil  him  of  this  sense, 
or  blunt  it.  So  dealt  with,  he  becomes  a  brute,  only 
wanting  those  conservative  instincts  which  nature  has  kindly 
bestowed,  where  she  had  not  bestowed  reason.  In  the 
words  of  a  notorious  philosopher  of  the  past  age,  let  men 
be  told  that  there  are  in  the  world  no  causes  but  physical 
causes,  and  that  these  are  all  uniform  and  irresistible,  and 
they  become  themselves  uniformly,  and  irresistibly,  ferocious 
and  sensual.* 

*  II  n'y  a  gu'une  sorte  de  causeSi  k  proprement  parler;  ce  sont  les  causes 
physiques.  '  II  n'y  a  qu'nnc  sorte  de  n^ccssit^,  c'est  la  m^me  pour  tous 
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Man's  constitution,  as  Trustee  of  his  own  weU-betnff,  makes 
itself  seen  in  whatever  light  we  view  him. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  brute  orders,  even  those 
whose  sagacity  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  human 
intelligence,  ever  recognise  their  faulty  or  endure  the  anguish 
of  remorse,  when  they  may  happen  to  sufier  pain  or  priva- 
tion, as  the  consequence  of  a  disregard  of  what  should  have 
been  remembered.  The  wolf  does  not,  as  we  suppose,  rave 
at  his  own  folly,  in  having  leapt,  without  thought,  into  the 
pit. 

It  is  otherwise  with  man. — *  Ah,  had  I  wist!*  is  the 
mournful  ejaculation  forced  from  him  as  often  as  his  passion, 
his  pride,  his  over-weening  ambition,  his  self-indulgence, 
have  brought  him  into  the  meshes  of  calamity.  Remorse, 
the  most  prompt  and  involuntary  of  our  emotions,  is  a 
torment  super-added  to  suffering,  whenever  that  suffering  has 
resulted  from  our  disregard  of  the  dependence  of  the  future 
upon  the  present.  Remorse  is  man's  dread  prerogative,  and 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  his  constitution  as  a  knowing, 
voluntary  agent,  left  in  trust  with  his  own  welfare,  and  that 
of  others.  Remorse,  if  we  exclude  the  notion  of  responsi- 
bility, is  an  enigma  in  human  nature,  never  to  be  explained. 
Had  there  in  fact  been  no  Trusteeship,  there  could  have  been 
no  anguish  in  the  recollection  of  delinquency.  That  most 
terrible  of  pains,  were  it  here  to  utter  its  moanings,  would 
supersede  argument,  on  our  present  theme. 

But  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  innate  feeling  of 
responsibility  displays  itself. — A  man's  sense,  in  any  case,  of 
having  acquitted  himself  poorly,  as  the  trustee  of  his  own 
welfare,  and  of  having  forfeited  advantages  he  might  have 
secured,  and  of  having  drawn  upon  himself  evils  he  might 
have  avoided,  is  keenly  painful. — On  the  other  hand,  a 

les  dtres.  The  popular  comment  upon  this  doctrine,  and  its  consequence,  as 
given  by  Diderot  himself — That  those  who,  in  any  way,  incommode  the  social 
system  should  be  got  rid  (/—not  punished,  was  expressed  in  the  reign  of 
terror. 
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lively  feeling  of  self*gratulation,  attends  the  consciousness  of 
having  by  continuous  and  arduous  efforts^  by  skill,  courage, 
self-control,  achieved  the  object  of  one's  fondest  wishes : — 
for  instance,  if  a  man  have  acquired  wealth  and  power. 
This  pleasurable  sense,  the  proper  attendant  as  it  is,  upon 
the  constitution  of  a  being  who  is  so  constituted  as  to  control 
his  own  destiny,  is,  not  less  than  remorse,  an  enigma,  if  man's 
nature  be  not  such  as  we  now  suppose.  The  pain  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  pleasure  in  the  other,  are  radii,  produced 
indeed  from  opposite  sides  of  the  circle,  but  pointing  to  the 
same  centre,  and  indicating  the  same  truth. 

But  let  us  follow  some  of  the  more  complicated  emotions 
of  human  nature,  and  see  if  it  be  possible  to  read  these  facts 
in  any  other  sense  than  the  one  we  assume.  The  man  who, 
by  negligence,  or  self-indulgence,  has  poorly  played  his 
cards,  and  is  the  loser  in  the  game  of  life,  we  will  suppose 
to  be  brought  in  some  manner  upon  the  stage,  where  the 
eyes  of  thousands  are  directed  towards  his  disgrace  and 
ruin*  Instantly  a  new  feeling  heaves  his  bosom*  He  had 
thought  remone  enough ;  but  he  now  finds  that  shatne  gives 
him  a  far  keener  sense  of  its  stings..  He  had  been  wretched 
in  his  solitary  garret,  but  now,  penetrated  with  shame,  exist- 
ence is  intolerable.  Watch  him  as  he  slinks  away  to  his  den 
of  unseen  woe,  where  he  will  almost  persuade  himself  to  be 
again  happy,  in  being  allowed  to  exchange  the  thrilling 
anguish  of  shame,  for  the  dull  gnawings  of  remorse* 

Or  look  to  the  obverse  of  this  very  instance*  The  diligent 
steward  of  certain  talents,  who  has  distanced  competitors, 
and  won  the  prize  of  his  ambition,  is  before  us.  Let  him 
be  supposed  a  pure  selfist,  glorying,  not  in  beneficent  deeds, 
but  in  his  laurels :  as  he  urges  his  car  through  the  crowd, 
all  voices  greet  him  as  great;  for  '  men  will  praise  thee  when 
thou  doest  well  for  thyself.'  Now  the  emotion  which  stifles 
the  breath,  and  flushes  the  cheek  of  this  demigod,  can  mean 
nothing  in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  unless  it  be 
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taken  as  the  proper  correlative  of  those  pains,  and  sense  of 
shame,  which  we  have  just  above  referred  to.  We  are^  and 
we  IcnofVD  it,  and  all  around  us  know  it,  and  feel  it,  the 
responsible  trustees  of  our  personal  welfare.  To  fail  in  this 
trust  is  misery :  to  succeed  is  bliss ;  and  this  not  simply,  on 
account  of  mere  loss  or  gain  ;  but  much  more  as  being  in 
consequence,  blameworthy,  or  praiseworthy. 

The  poignant  recollection  of  having  acquitted  ourselves 
well,  or  ill ;  vigilantly,  or  remissly ;  faithfully,  or  falsely  ; 
as  the  trustees  of  well-being,  when  it  extends  itself  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  selfish  passions,  by  no  means  under* 
goes  a  diminution  of  its  force.  Nay,  the  contrary  is  the 
fact,  and  we  find,  on  this  ground,  an  ominous  indication  of 
man's  real,  though  now  dimly  revealed  relationship  to  a 
greater  system  than  the  present.  A  remarkable  fact  it  is, 
that  the  wider  the  circle  which  these  emotions  embracci  the 
more  do  they  swell ;  so  that  the  movement  which  was  but  a 
ripple  at  the  centre,  becomes  a  mantling  wave  when  it 
reaches  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

To  take  an  obvious  instance. — The  sensitive,  but  faulty 
father,  who  finds  himself  descending  with  a  fond  wife  and 
children  from  his  patrimonial  rank,  to  the  level  of  destitu- 
tion and  contempt,  will  teach  us  the  same  truth.  Let  us 
listen  to  his  moans — '  All  this,'  he  says,  *  is  my  fault — 
the  fruit  of  my  folly,  of  my  presumption,  of  my  pride.  Oh 
that  the  sufiering  also  were  all  my  own  1  I  could  bear 
these  miseries,  and  more ; — any  thing,  that  should  centre 
upon  myself— alone  ;  any  woe  that  should  spend  itself  upon 
my  guilty  head  :  but  my  wife,  my  children,  must  I  see  ihem 
sufier,  must  I  gaze  at  their  wan  cheeks,  must  I  look  on, 
whilst  they  are  repelled  from  the  doors  of  the  proud :  this  I 
cannot  bear ;  iMs  is  torment  insufferable.' 

Are  then  such  emotions  factitious ;  have  men  learned 
them  in  some  school  of  romance  ?  No  indeed ;  and  every 
bosom  uncorrupted,  confesses  that  they  are  the  workings  of 
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nature  :  we  are  speaking  of  feelings  whieb,  if  any  one  want 
them,  we  will  not  call  him  man. — Let  any  one  say  if  he 
could  admire  a  character  which  should  exclude  all  these 
painful  sensibilities  in  the  instance  supposed. 

Suffering  is  rarely  mere  suffering;  but  almost  always 
mingles  itself,  in  some  manner,  with  tAis  principal  element  of 
<mr  nature,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  duty  or 
delinquency  towards  others.  Thus  are  we  constituted ;  and 
so  has  the  wise  and  beneficent  Creator,  in  fitting  man  to 
act  his  part  on  the  high  stage  of  responsibility,  and  in  quali-*  *| 

fying  him  to  receive,  in  trust,  the  welfare  of  those  around  ' 

him,  blended  the  elements  of  his  moral  nature,  as  that,  ' 

whenever  the  sense  of  responsibility  comes  to  bear  upon 
the  benevolent  affections,  an  intensity  of  emotion  is  generated, 
giving  to  the  individual  of  ordinary  strength,  the  temporary 
energy  of  a  giant. 

We  may  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  union  of  the  sense 
of  responsibility  with  the  emotions  of  hope  and  fear.     An  'j 

ominous  combination  truly  is  this,  whispering  of  things 
which  the  eye  of  man  has  not  as  yet  seen.  Guilt  and 
dread — the  consciousness  of  crime,  and  the  trembling  fore- 
thought of  retribution,  combine  within  the  human  bosom, 
so  readily,  and  with  so  forcible  a  collapse,  and  so  uniformly, 
as  to  compel  us  to  acknowledge  that  they  do  so  by  the 
ordinance  of  nature.  The  doer  of  wrong  expects  wrath. 
Nature  originates  this  connexion :  and  superstition  and  reli-  * 

gion  are  the  several  expressions  of  it.  You  tell  us  that  the 
slumber  of  the  guilty  would  never  have  been  troubled  by 
thoughts  of  punishment,  if  men  had  never  been  preached 
to.  Whence  has  come  that  very  preaching?  is  it  from 
heaven,  or  of  men  ?  If  from  heaven,  it  must  be  held  a  true 
and  kind  warning ;  but  if  of  men,  then  it  is  itself  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  moral  system,  and  therefore  must  have 
a  final  cause,  and  a  meaning. 

Look  to  the  moral  sense  combining  itself  with  hope.     It 
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does  indeed  belong  to  lofty  wisdom  and  virtue  to  go  on 
doing  good^  even  when  no  eye  can  see,  no  ear  hear,  and 
when  no  earthly  recompense  can  be  expected.  But  it  does 
not  belong  to  wisdom  and  virtue — it  never  has,  to  sever 
itself  from  the  recollection  of  Him  who  "  seeth  in  secret," 
and  whose  approval  (recompense  or  none)  is  alone  an  in- 
finite reward.  In  such  cases  that  hope  of  future  good  to 
be  bestowed  which  is  instinctively  connected  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  well-doing,  merges  itself  in  a  more  profound 
feeling ; — the  rivulet  is  lost  in  the  ocean  ;  or  we  might  say, 
that  the  candle  of  hope,  which  is  to  cheer  the  darksome  path 
of  the  just,  through  this  world  of  gloom,  seems  itself  to 
have  gone  out,  when  it  is  carried  near  to  the  dazzling  con- 
fines of  eternal  day. 

That  sense  of  riffht,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  virtue,  and 
the  fulcrum  of  responsibility,  may  slumber  in  a  man's 
bosom  fi-om  year  to  year,  from  youth  to  manhood ;  but  it  is 
awakened  in  a  moment  by  witnessing  some  act  of  atrocious 
oppression,  or  cruelty :  a  stranger  perhaps  is  the  victim ; 
but  how  is  that  sense  maddened  if  the  victim  be  one  most 
dear — a  darling  child!  and  it  is  more  than  maddened,  it 
is  crazed,  and  in&tuation  is  added  to  phrenzy  when  the 
triumph  of  the  oppressor,  and  his  long  impunity,  seem  to 
mock  our  pain,  and  to  deny  that  there  is  justice  above. 
A  settled  revenge  then  becomes  the  cancer  of  the  heart. 
Intolerable  are  its  pains ;  and  yet  dangerous  and  criminal 
as  is  this  passion,  it  does  but  carry  out,  to  an  excess,  the 
highest  emotion  of  our  nature ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  but  an 
exaggeration  of  the  feeling  which  makes  man  the  friend 
and  adherent  of  justice,  and  the  foe  of  wrong.  Re- 
venge is  the  sense  of  right,  tortured,  until  it  has  become 
ghastly. 

Anger  is  an  out-burst  of  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  at 
a  moment  when  an  injury  may  be  repelled  by  force  and 
courage.      Anger  disappointed  of  its  intention,  and  become 
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a  chronic  aentimenti  assumes  the  character  of  malignity. 
And  yet^  even  the  most  malign  minds^  and  those  the  most 
depraved  by  the  long  indulgence  of  the  worst  emotions^  are 
still  seen  to  justify  nature,  by  labouring  to  find  out  reasons 
why  they  ought  to  abhor  the  object  of  their  hatred.  And 
what  is  the  foulest  calumny,  but  an  indirect  homage  paid  to 
virtue,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  unchangeable  prin* 
ciples  of  the  moral  system,  inasmuch  as  whoever  is  to  be 
held  up  as  an  object  of  public  contempt,  must  first  be  shewn 
to  be  worthy  of  it! 

In  the  present  state,  unless  an  extraordinary  force  were 
allowed  to  the  principle  of  self-love,  the  exigences  of  self* 
preservation  could  hardly  be  provided  for.  Were  this 
prejudice  of  the  individual  much  weakened,  it  would  often 
happen  that  he  would  be  liable  to  perish  in  mere  default  of 
the  personal  energy  requisite  for  his  defence  or  support* 
But  we  have  only  to  suppose  men  to  have  passed  into  a 
world  where  preservation  and  support  are  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  than  by  the  means  of  personal  exertions*  In 
such  a  world,  the  disproportionate  energy  of  self-love,  would 
become  languid  from  disuse,  and  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  continuing  unabated,  the  instinct  which  impels  us 
so  vehemently  to  desire  to  see  right  and  wrong  adjusted, 
would  gather  a  new  force,  and  take  a  new  direction.  The 
desire  of  right,  and  the  impatience  under  wrong,  would 
begin  to  rage  inward.  Revenge,  a  viper  which  man  had 
hatched  in  his  bosom,  bites  that  bosom.  Revenge,  blown 
to  a  new  intensity,  would  kindle  upon  the  material  it  found 
nearest  at  hand,  and  the  guilty  would  sufiTer  a  sort  of  spon-* 
taneous  combustion. 

If  man  be  indeed  responsible  for  his  disporitioTu,  as  wdil 
as  his  actions,  we  shall  doubtless  find  every  element  of  his 
intellectual  confotmaticm  therewith  agreeing ;  but  if  not, 
then  the  further  we  pursue  our  analysis,  the  more  contra* 
dictions  shall  we  encounter. 
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Tell  a  man  whose  limbs  are  aflfected  by  no  disease^  tha€ 
although  he  may  operate  freely  on  materials  happening  to 
lie  toward  his  right  hand,  he  is  wholly  passive,  and  must 
yield  to  the  course  of  inevitable  laws — that  he  is  in  fact 
palsied  in  relation  to  whatever  lies  on  his  left  hand. — Do 
this^  and  you  imitate  those  who^  while  they  are  exulting  in 
the  conquests  which  man  has  achieved  by  aid  of  the  faculty 
of  abstraction,  over  the  movements,  and  affinities  of  the 
material  world,  yet  affirm  that  this  same  faculty,  is  spell- 
bound when  it  would  direct  itself  to  the  properties,  powers, 
and  affinities,  of  the  moral  world! 

The  point  we  are  now  considering  deserves  our  best 
attention.  Man,  we  say,  is  responsible  for  his  dispositions, 
as  well  as  for  his  actions;  because  nature  has  furnished 
him  with  faculties,  which,  if  exerted,  make  him  tke  master  of 
his  dispositions  ;  as  will  appear. 

Far  more  than  by  any  animal  superiority,  and  more  even 
than  by  his  lofly  emotions,  man  is  distinguished  from  the 
brute  orders  around  him,  by  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  apart 
from  which  neither  the  distinctions  of  his  animal  structure, 
nor  his  profound  emotions,  would  avail  him  much.  Apart 
from  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  there  could  be  neither 
science,  nor  art,  there  could  be  no  progress,  no  civilization. 
Apart  from  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  if  men  never  fell  into 
error,  it  would  be  only  because  they  never  could  set  a  foot 
on  the  path  that  leads  to  truth.  If  this  faculty  lie  dormant, 
as  it  does,  almost,  in  savage  tribes,  the  wretched  horde 
straggles  through  the  wilderness,  far  less  blessed  than  the 
beasts  with  which  it  contends  for  the  means  of  life. 

All  the  arts  of  life,  all  philosophy,  all  literature,  all 
social  institutions,  are  its  offspring.  All  that  has  come  down 
to  us  of  ancient  civilization  is  its  praise  ;  all  that  we  expect 
to-  be  achieved  by  our  successors,  is  to  form  its  triumph. 
The  facuhy  of  abstraction  is  man's  glory,  and  engine,  and 
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the  signifioant  seal  of  the  trutbi  Tliat  man  was  caade  in  the 
image  of  Him  who  made  the  world. 

Not  merely  do  we  see,  and  hear,  and  feel ;  not  only  do 
we  note  resemblances  and  difierences^  among  the  .objects  of 
perception,  but  we  learn  to  think  separately  (feingU  qiMlitiis, 
attaching  to  various  objects,  and  variously  combined  with 
other  properties.  The  sensible  qualities  of  the  external 
world  are,  by  an  involuntary  process  of  the  human  mind,  set 
off  from  their  usual  combinations,  and  are  then  dealt  with, 
classified,  and  recombined  at  pleasure.  So  it  is,  that, 
although  it  be  utterly  beyond  our  power  to  conceive  of  any 
other  properties  than  those  with  which  experience  has  actually 
made  us  acquainted,  we  may  conceive  of  infinitely  diver- 
sified combinations  of  those  properties.  We  cannot  indeed 
invent  new  elements;  but  we  might  easily  invent  new 
worlds. 

The  human  mind  thus  employs  itself  in  a  conjectural 
control  over  the  adjustments  of  nature ;  and  Nature  herself 
tempts  man  to  try  his  hand  in  her  own  workshop :  she  shows 
him  that,  as  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  material  world 
may  be  thought  of  as  otherwise  combined  than  they  are,  so 
that  they  may  be  actually  otherwise  combined,  than  they 
are.  The  hand  seizes  its  material,  and  gives  expression  to 
what  the  abstractive  and  inventive  faculties  have  devised. 
Thus  the  arts  are  born ;  and  the  same  faculties,  stimulated 
by  their  young  successes,  take  a  bolder  course :  all  powers 
and  laws  of  nature  are  inquired  into,  ascertained,  and  seve- 
rally defined:  philosophy  is  nurtured,  and  matured;  art 
takes  a  new  lesson  from  her  younger  sister,  and  man  civil- 
ized, goes  on  moulding  the  material  elements  to  his 
pleasure. 

In  carrying  on  this  process,  the  mind  is  immensely  aided 
by  language,  which  finds  names,  not  merely  for  individuals, 
species,  genera,  and  orders;  but  for  abstract  qualities,  and 
for  general  laws.     Thus  benefited  by  so  pliable  an  instru- 
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ment,  we  make  rapid  advances  in  the  work  of  accumulating, 
arranging,  and  applying  our  abstract  notiops.  Thencefor- 
ward all  reasonings  are  carried  on  by  the  means  of  the 
arbitrary  symbols  of  abstract  ideas.  Language,  which, 
if  it  were  not  the  engine  of  the  faculty  of  abstraction, 
would  be  little  more  copious  than  the  cawing  of  rooks, 
comes  to  represent,  not  only  all  things  actual,  but  all  things 
poisibb. 

Thus  set  on  a  path  immeasurably  raised  above  the  level 
of  any  agencies  of  the  brute  orders,  man  thinks  of,  and 
reasons  concerning,  solidity,  resistance,  tenacity,  weight, 
momentum,  velocity ;  concerning  affinities,  attraction,  repul- 
sion, expansion,  condensation,  and  every  often-recurring 
phenomenon  of  the  external  world. 

But  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  men  move  forward  on 
the  path  of  improvement,  at  the  impulse  only  of  necessity, 
or  only  of  cupidity.  If  necessity  be  sent  to  awaken  the 
child  of  reason,  in  the  morning  hour  of  his  course,  when 
once  awakened  he  follows  inducements  that  have  brighter 
charms  in  his  eye.  The  faculty  of  abstraction  is  possessed 
by  men  in  various  degrees :  when  in  the  highest  degree,  its 
exercise  is  attended  with  a  tranquil,  but  intense  enjoyment* 
The  man  of  abstraction,  his  mind  being  otherwise  soundly 
constituted,  is  the  happiest  of  his  species:  with  him,  the 
most  arduous  labours  are  also  the  most  vivid  pleasures. 

But  now  it  is  not  the  properties  of  the  material  world  alone, 
that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  faculty  of  abstraction;  far 
from  it;  or  if  this  could  be  questioned,  we  might  find  our 
answer  very  near  at  hand.  Are  the  terms  just  now  men- 
tioned the  only  abstract  terms  which  the  languages  of  civilized 
man  comprise?  To  what  class  belong  such  words  as  virtue, 
vice,  goodness,  malevolence,  generosity,  meanness,  justice, 
truth;  or  what  is  our  term  this  evening — responsibility? 
These,  and  such  like  terms,  are  the  symbols  of  those  abstract 
notions  which  offer  themselves  to  the  human  mindj  as  often 
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as  it  turns  itself  to  consider  the  properties  and  qualities  of 
the  moral  world.  The  human  mind^  when  once  awakened 
from  the  torpor  of  savage  life,  as  inevitably  gathers  to  itself 
and  embodies  the  one  class  of  abstractions,  as  it  does  the 
other.  In  fact  the  history  of  language  proves  that  men 
concern  themselves  ^oi/Mr  with  moral,  than  with  physical 
abstractions :  the  words  goodness,  truth,  justice,  are  older 
than  the  words  solidity,  extension,  cohesion.  It  would  be 
as  easy  to  persuade  mankind  to  keep  one  eye  constantly 
closed,  as  to  wean  them  from  the  halnt  of  employing  them- 
selves upon  moral  abstractions,  while  they  are  permitted  to 
be  occupied  with  physical  abstractions.  There  is  but  one 
means  of  bringing  these  intellectual  processes  to  a  stop, 
namely,  to  brutalize  men  by  foul  gratifications  and  ferocity  : 
the  faculty  of  abstraction  then  indeed  gives  way. 

And  as  man  thinks  of  the  properties  of  matter,  with  a 
view  to  some  purpose  which  he  desires  to  effect,  by  recom- 
bining  them,  so  does  he  think  of  miyral  properties,  with  a 
view  to  certain  recombinations  of  them  deeiied  by  himself^ 
and  which  he  finds  to  affect  his  welfare,  especially  as  a 
social  being.  Experience  teaches  him  that  some  combina- 
tions of  these  qualities  promote  his  happiness,  and  that 
others  are  hostile  to  it.  Experience  has  taught  him  more- 
over, that  moral,  not  less  than  physical  qualities  and  laws, 
are  open  to  his  interposition,  and  will  yield  to  his  plastic 
hand.  The  applicate  mathematical  sciences  are  the  product, 
on  the  one  hand;  education  (personal  culture  included) 
legislation,  and  public  instruction,  are  the  product  on  the 
other,  of  these  inventive  powers  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  civilized  man  moulds  the  material  world 
(within  certain  limits)  to  his  will :  and  moulds  the  iTi^ra/ world 
(also  within  certain  limits)  to  his  will. 

If  any  choose  to  say  that  the  assumed  distinction  between 
the  physical  and  moral  world  is  nugatory,  and  is  dissipated 
by  a  strict  and  philosophical  analysis — I  care  not  at  all  for 
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such  an  objection,  in  respect  of  my  present  argument^  inas* 
much  as  the  fact  of  the  control  exercised  by  man  over  both 
classes  of  qualities  (distinction  or  none)  remains  untouched  • 
If  man  can  construct  machines,  he  can,  in  the  same  sense^ 
form  his  character.  We  ask  for  him  no  more  liberty  than 
this ;  but  this  involves  responsibility  in  the  fullest  manner. 

In  every  department,  as  well  of  physical,  as  of  moral 
science,  the  merely  theoretic  and  the  practical  are  intimately 
blended.  Some  powers  or  properties  we  can  in  no  way 
touch  ;  others  are  subjected  to  our  almost  unlimited  control* 
But  then,  so  it  is,  that,  in  vigorously  performing  our  part  in 
relation  to  the  latter,  we  nearly  or  entirely,  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  former.  We  have  little  or  nd 
control  over  original  temperament,  or  individual  peculiarities 
of  organic  structure ;  nevertheless,  knowing  in  any  instance, 
this  temperament,  and  duly  regarding  such  peculiarities,  we 
adapt  the  forces  of  education  to  the  instance,  and  if  we  do 
not  infallibly  succeed,  we  rarely  fail  altogether  in  efiecting 
our  purpose. 

Again,  it  can  never  be  to  more  than  a  limited  extent  that 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  whether  sages,  teachers,  or  legis* 
lators,  can  bring  the  material  they  would  work  upon — 
namely,  the  dispositions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  under  their  influence.  There  is  how- 
ever a  sphere  within  which  a  man  may  work  at  pleasure, 
and  continue  to  work  as  long  as  he  will ;  and  that  sphere  is 
his  oten  bosom.  With  respect  to  what  is  taking  place  there, 
the  most  powerful  motives  of  genuine  sel&love  prompt  his 
endeavours.— With  respect  to  ^t  circle,  his  knowledge  of 
the  facts  is,  or  may  be,  exact. — In  that  home  he  is  little 
interfered  vnth ;  and  there,  if  any  where,  he  may  safely 
promise  himself  success.  If,  in  any  line  of  labour,  and  if, 
in  respect  of  any  mass  of  materials  submitted  to  his  hand, 
man  be  responsible  for  what  he  does,  or  for  what  he  does 
not  do,  clearly  he  is  so  in  regard  to  his  persmal  dispositi^i 
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and  eharader.  Bat  you  say,  the  doctrine  of  neoessiiy ! 
how  to  get  rid  of  that  f  I  will  tell  you  how,  when  the  watch- 
maker, the  millwright,  the  mason,  come  forward,  and 
complain  that,  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  their  several 
operations  to  the  point  of  perfection,  they  are,  they  know 
not  how,  stopped  and  thwarted  by — the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity. 

Waiving  this,  'What  say  you,'  asks  an  opponent,  ^to 
the  irresistible  force  of  particular  tendencies  ?  what  say  you 
to  ominous  protuberances  in  this  or  that  region  of  the 
cranium  ?  what,  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  hepatic 
apparatus?  what,  to  undue  constitutional  mixtures  in  the 
blood?'  What  we  say  to  these  untoward  conditions  of 
human  nature  is  this,  That,  whereas  man  shares  them  with 
the  brute  orders  around  him,  he  is  distinguished  from  diem 
by  the  possession  of  faculties,  and  by  a  susceptibility  to 
motives  in  which  they  have  no  part,  and  which  give  to  him, 
at  the  worst,  a  counteractive  force,  or  power  of  control. 

If  indeed  the  possession  of  such  powers,  and  a  sensibility 
to  such  motives,  still  leave  man  on  a  level  with  the  brutes — 
equally  helpless — equally  irresponsible,  then  power  is  not 
power i  mothe  is  not  motive ;  and  if  the  case  be  so,  then  we 
may  indifferently  say  that  four  is  equal  to  two  and  two;  or, 
to  two  and  six. 

In  truth,  the  tendencies,  defects,  redundancies,  of  the  in- 
dividual organisation,  are  but  varied  types  of  the  common 
organization,  and  they  all  stand  related,  some  more,  and 
some  less  favourably,  to  those  forces  of  the  moral  world 
which  it  is  our  business  to  acquaint  ourselves  with,  and  to 
employ.  We  are  neither  denying,  nor  underrating  the 
difficulties  that  arise  from  temperament  and  organization. 
But  the  very  word  difficulty  reminds  us  of  powers  which  are 
to  surmount  it.  It  is  quite  true  that,  if  these  powers  are 
unknown  to  the  individual,  or^  if  being  known  and  present, 
they  are  abated  by .  £ilse  notions,  or  are  turned  aside  by 
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sopliisms,  then  temperanient  and  organization  will  have  tbeiar 
way.  What  is  this  but  to  affinn  that^  if  the  expansive  force 
of  heat  be  uncontrolled,  or  ill-managed,  it  will  prove  de- 
structive, not  useful  ? 

The  powers  of  the  moral  system,  truly  understood,  and 
vrisely  employed,  are  always  of  tfnmeasur€ible  force;  and 
they  are  so,  because  man,  as  a  responsible  and  religious 
being,  stands  related  to  infinity  and  omnipotence. 

Let  not  any  misinterpret  what  is  now  affirmed,  concerning 
mans  control  over  his  character  and  dispositions.  No  prin- 
ciple of  religion  is  reaUy  compromised  by  the  sense  in  which 
this  affirmation  is  made.  I  say  this;  but  will  not  divert 
from  my  argument  to  give  an  explanation  foreign  to  it. 

In  speaking  of  man's  control  over  his  dispositions  and 
character,  we  must  observe  some  other  distinctions. — Chil- 
dren of  five  and  seven  years  do  not  invent  or  <;onstruct 
chronometers  and  steam-engines ;  and  so  far  as  they  may  be 
benefited  by  any  such  contrivances,  we  must  say  to  them: — 
*  Machines  are  made  for  you,  not  by  you/  Nevertheless 
many  a  child,  in  his  fifth  or  sixth  year,  by  his  intelligent 
inquiries,  and  by  the  devices  he  resorts  to  in  his  sports,  gives 
evidence  that  he  inherits  that  very  abstractive  and  inventive 
faculty  which  made  Arkwright  and  Watt  the  boast  of  their 
country,  and  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Neither  have  the  inert  natives  of  Australian  islets,  as  yet, 
.constructed  chronometers,  or  steam  engines:  and  if  we 
found  them  availing  themselves  of  the  one,  or  clad  in  the 
products  of  the  other,  we  must  say  to  tkem — *  Machines  are 
made  for  you,  not  by  you.'  And  yet  it  is  true  that  the 
implements  formed  and  used  by  the  savage,  speak  plainly 
enough  the  great  principle  that  man  is  rnauj  in  all  latitudes ; 
and  that  although  his  higher  faculties  may  lie  dormant, 
c^[itury  after  century,  they  are  not  extinct,  but  may  be 
awakened  at  any  time,  and  may  be  put  in  movement. 
.  Again,  even. within  civilised  comm«inities,  all  men  do  not 
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show  equal  readiness  and  ability  in  the  construotion  of 
machines ;  and,  to  the  vast  majority  it  must  be  said, '  Ma- 
chines  are  made  for  you,  not  by  you.'  And  yet,  if  an 
Arkwright  and  a  Watt  be  rare,  equally  rare  are  instances  of 
human  beings,  not  ranking  among  idiots,  who  exhibit  abso- 
lutely no  traces  of  the  abstractive  and  inventive  faculties. 
In  respect  to  the  power  of  adapting  means  to  a  preconceived 
end,  the  most  stupid  individual  of  mankind  immeasurably 
surpasses  the  most  intelligent  of  the  brute  orders,  when  not 
obeying  a  blind  instinct. 

We  now  turn  to  the  analogical  instances  which  we  have 
especially  in  view.  When  it  is  said  that  man's  dispositions 
and  character  are  madeybr  him,  not  hy  him,  we  must  ask,  in 
detail,  what  is  meant.  '  Are  you  speaking  of  man  under 
his  seventh  year,  or  of  the  cultured  adult? — Are  you 
speaking  of  the  houseless  tenant  of  the  desert,  or  of  the 
disciplined,  temperate,  energetic,  and  religious  man,  the 
representative  of  advanced  civilization  V  How  manifest  is  it 
that  precisely  the  9ame  thing9  cannot  be  predicated  of  these 
various  samples  of  humanity ! 

Men's  dispositions,  say  you,  are  made  for  them,  and  not 
hy  them :  if  you  mean  aU  men,  on  the  ground  of  that  doc- 
trine which  totally  excludes  agency,  in  a  proper  sense,  from 
the  world  of  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  world  of  matter,  then 
we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  with  an  inane  affirmation  of 
that  sort.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  if  man  be  shown  to 
have  (X8  direct  a  control  over  his  own  dispositions,  as  it  is 
acknowledged  that  he  has,  by  the  means  of  education  and 
teaching,  over  the  dispositions  of  others  ; — and  as  much  as  he 
exerts  over  the  properties  of  matter.  We  do  not  want  for 
him  any  more  liberty  or  power  in  regard  to  what  lies  wiikm 
his  own  bosom,  tlian  he  is  confessed  to  exercise  in  relation 
to  what  lies  without  it. 

But  if  by  men's  dispositions,  you  mean  eome  men's,  then 
there  is  room  for  the  assertion,  which  indeed  may  be  applied 
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to  all  insfances,  and  they  are  lamentably  too  many,  in  which 
human  nature,  having  fallen  into  neglect  and  decay,  its  self- 
controlling  energies  have  become  dormant  Or^  to  lock 
among  individuals — inasmuch  as  every  man  is  not  an  Ark- 
Wright,  so  neither  is  every  n»n  a  Socrates :  and  it  would  be 
inconsiderate  to  affirm  precisely  the  same  thing  of  Alcibiades, 
as  we  should  of  his  master.  Yet  both  are,  and  in  the  same 
sense,  responsible  for  their  dispositions,  as  well  as  actions ; 
and  if  Alcibiades  gives  indulgence  to  his  passions,  and  to 
his  vain-glorious  temper,  we  boldly  tell  him — '  You  4ire  to 
Uame,  in  not  having  profited  more  by  the  instruction  and 
example  of  such  a  teacher.' 

In  bringing  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  home,  in  a 
practical  manner,  it  is  especially  important  that  we  should 
tenderly  regard  peculiarities  of  individual  temperament.  The 
moralist  and  the  religious  teacher  are  bound  to  announce 
the  same  serious  truth,  whether  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Helio- 
gabalus  be  before  them;  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  whether  from 
timidity  and  false  delicacy,  or  from  the  misgivings  of  a  scepti- 
cal  temper,  it  is  plain  that  they  fearfully  aggravate  the 
danger  of  the  most  critical  cases,  by  holding  back  the 
remedy,  in  part,  where  its  utmost  efficacy  is  needed.  Yet 
the  personal  admser  will  use  his  skill  in  carrying  home  this 
truth  to  the  conscience  of  each,  in  the  manner  most  likely  to 
awaken  its  energies.  This  skill,  scientifically  expressed,  is 
the  applicaie  of  morals.  But  it  is  an  art  which  would  have 
neither  reason  nor  utility  to  recommend  it,  if  it  were  not 
true,  that  M  varieties  of  n(Uural  temperament,  are  fit  objects 
of  discipline ;  and  that  the  moral  element,  or  conscience,  in 
all  men,  affi>rds  ground  enough  for  the  hope  of  refor- 
mation. 

We  must  not,  perhaps,  blame  the  moralist  who  prefers, 
as  his  pupil,  Marcus  Aurelius:  but  it  would  be  a  work, 
not  merely  of  greater  difficulty,  but  of  greater  charity,  to 
take  in  hand  Heltogabalus ;   and  yet  it  would  not  be  so 
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except  on  the  principle  that,  even  in  km,  the  rudment  of 
virtue  might  be  quickened,  and  that  even  he  might  be 
incited  to  the  labours  of  self-reform. 

The  two  parts  of  this  process  are  distinctly  visible : — there 
IS  Jlnty  the  external  influence — ^the  incitement — the  example 
— the  precept,  which  those,  by  the  way,  are  of  all  men  the 
most  bound  to  use  assiduously,  who  are  professing  that  man 
is  '  the  creature  of  circumstances.'  Is  he  so  ? — then  let  us 
take  especial  care  that  the  circumstances  surrounding  him, 
and  the  conversation  he  hears,  are  of  a  kind  to  inspire  him 
with  the  highest  notion,  and  the  most  serious  sense,  of  his 
responribility.  But  the  second  part  of  this  process  is  as 
obvious  as  the  first,  namely,  the  internal  energy  to  which 
education  and  external  influence  give  incitement  and  direc- 
tion. Without  the  second^  the  first  would  be  only  a  dumb 
show;— a  writing  on  the  sands,  a  ploughing  the  bosom  of  a 
lake. 

It  may  be  well  to  look  a  little  nearer  at  the  process, 
while  the  mind*s  power  over  its  own  machinery  is  at  work* 
Marcus  Aurelius,  we  will  suppose,  is  perusing  the  history 
of  Alexander ;  and,  as  he  reads,  he  says  to  himself,  ^  If  I 
had  been  Alexander,  I  would,  if  it  were  from  mere  motives  of 
ambition,  have  learned  to  control  my  impetuous  passions. 
I  should  then  have  survived  to  consolidate  the  conquest  of 
the  world.'  But  now,  why  may  we  not  give  Marcus 
Aurelius  another,  and  an  analogous  subject  of  meditation, 
namely,  the  dispositions  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  instead  of 
those  of  Alexander?  If  any  mysterious  difliculty,  whether 
metaphysical  or  moral,  attaches  to  this  change  of  subject, 
let  it  be  pointed  out.  Our  ordinary  consciousness  advertises 
us  of  none ;  or,  if  some  persons  assure  us  that  they  really  de 
experience  an  indescribable  stagnation  of  the  faculties  as 
often  as  they  endeavour  to  ruminate  on  their  particular  ^fi/ite, 
we  presume  a  similar  stoppage  attends  the  effort  to  medi- 
tate upon  their  own  merits,  their  virtues,  and  their  talents. 
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But.  now,  if  Marcus  Aurelius  Imve  discovered  flaws  in 
the  philosophic  emperor's  character^  and  if  be  sensibly  feel 
the  discredit  and  disadvantage  thence  accruing,  as  well  to 
hiiBself  as  to  others,  and  to  the  roman  world,  and  if  Ms 
bosom  heave  with  a  generous  conception  of  the  fair  and 
good,  attainable  by  man,  and  yet  not  actually  attained  by 
himself;  what  is  it  that  hinders  his  setting  about  the  cor- 
rection of  his  fault,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  opposite  virtue? 
Let  us  be  told,  what  hand,  visible  or  invisible,  stays  his 
course,  when  stretching  toward  the  mark  set  before  him  i 
He  clearly  perceives  what  is  wanted  :  the  particular  motive 
that  is  adapted  to  the  occasion,  he  also  recognises.  He 
puts  himself  then  under  the  guardianship  of  that  particular 
motive:  looks  to  it,  challenges  its  aid,  and  will  have  it 
always  near  him ;  just  as  the  timid  catch  the  hand  of  the 
strong  and  the  brave,  on  the  field  of  danger. 

Who  must  not  acknowledge  that,  whatever  difficulties 
Marcus  Aurelius  may  encounter  in  the  culture  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  personal  character,  he  enjoys  peculiar 
advantages  for  overcoming  them,  and  such  as  he  could  not 
hope  for,  if  he  were  attempting  the  reformation  of  another  ? 
His  pupil  is  always  near  hhn,  and  has  no  diversity  of  interests 
at  stake.  He  possesses  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  patient's  case,  and  is  aware  also,  or  may  be^  of  every 
changing  symptom.  Especially,  he  is  at  hand,  and  ready 
with  corroborative  motives,  in  each  crisis  of  peculiar  periL 

No  efibrt  of  designing  intelligence,  and  of  assiduity,  which 
can  be  named,  offers  itself  to  man,  accompanied  with  so 
many  inducements  and  facilities,  as  does  the  work  of  moral 
ee^fCukure:  none  is  so  full  of  hope  ;  and  if,  in  any  instance 
whatever,  a  man  may  be  blamed  for  not  having  effected  the 
good  which  was  in  his  power,  most  of  all  may  he  be  blamed 
if,  after  having  received  the  rudiments  of  self  improvement, 
percept  and  example,  he  yet  has  n^lected  to  amend  bis 
dispositions,  and  to  elevate  bis  character*     . 
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That  the  human  mind  feels  itself  peculiarly  at  home  in 
this  fields  is  shown  by  the  intense  delight  with  which  all 
contemplate  the  portraiture  of  character,  whether  real  or 
fictitious.  No  kind  of  literature  is  so  eagerly  devoured 
as  that  which  depicts  men — indiyidually,  marked  by  their 
peculiarities  of  disposition  and  temper.  And  it  is  so, 
because  the  human  mind,  while  conrersing  with  images  of 
this  class,  feels  that  it  is  among  the  objects  oVer  which  it 
has  the  most  immediate  control :  the  mind  delights  itself  in 
the  things  of  the  mind,  because  they  are  its  creatures— ^the 
materials  upon  which  it  may  work  without  interruption. 

Analyze  the  enthusiasm  of  the  youth  who  stands,  lost  in 
diought,  before  the  monument  of  Nelson.  *  I  may  be  a 
Nelson,'  he  whispers  to  himself;  which  means,  *  I  will  make 
myself  such.'  Place  by  the  side  of  the  statue  of  Nelson, 
the  statue  of  a  Croesus :  the  boy  might  indeed  desire  to  be 
as  rich,  but  the  thought  of  becoming  so  does  not  kindle  the 
soul,  because  wealth  is  an  ixceident,  over  which  the  mind  has 
no  direct  command.  Valour  and  high  conduct,  even  springing 
as  they  may  from  original  conformation,  are  yet  felt  to  be 
things  lying  within  the  mind's  jurisdiction,  and  the  soul  is 
on  fire  with  the  thought  of  making  them  her  own. 

Do  we  say  that  the  work  of  forming  and  perfecting  tlie 
character  is  one  of  little  difliculty,  and  not  liable  to  disap- 
pointments  ?  far  firom  it.  What  we  say  is  this — that  it  is  a 
work,  with  all  its  difiiculties,  and  all  its  disappointments, 
manifestly  lying  within  the  range  of  the  abstractive  faculty 
to  devise  it,  and  of  the  active  faculties  to  achieve  it.  It  is 
therefore  a  work,  like  others  upon  which  the  very  same 
faculties  are  every  day  employed,  in  relation  to  which*  man 
may  be,  and  is,  responsible.  When  we  see  that  be  is  doing 
his  part,  we  sympathize  with  him  in  his  regrets  for  having 
so  poorly  succeeded.  So  we  listen  to  ingenious  mechankt?,' 
one  of  whom  sighs  for  more  costly  materials  than  he  can 
command,  and  says,  *  if  I  could  but  afford  to  point  every 
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axle  with  a  diamond,  or  to  cog  my  wheels  with  rubies,  I 
should  be  able  to  bring  my  invention  to  a  faultless  p^ection: 
another  blames  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  which,  he  says, 
forbids  his  preserving  his  speculum  from  congelations,  for 
one  hour,  or  from  rust  for  a  single  day :  so  that  he  never 
points  his  instrument  to  the  skies,  without  being  reminded 
of  the  exhalations  of  earth.  Another,  if  asked  why  he  does 
i|ot  rectify  his  time-piece  by  observations,  replies,  'it  is 
impracticable  to  do  so  in  Holborn,  where  the  rumbling  of 
carriages,  night  and  day,  imparts  to  our  instruments  a  tremu- 
lous oscillation.'  Such  are  the  vexations  of  the  mechanist; 
but  does  he  therefore  throw  up  his  employment  ?  he  rather 
redoubles  his  assiduity  in  finding  means  for  commanding 
success,  spite  of  difficulties. 

And  so,  in  the  labours  of  self-culture,  one  laments 
the  infirmity  of  his  animal  temperament ;  another  feels  the 
ill  influence  of  the  society  he  frequents ;  another  mourns 
the  agitations  of  public  life ;  another  the  particular  disadvan- 
tages or  temptations  to  which  he  is  exposed,  in  the  line  of 
his  profession.  AU  are  conscious  of  these  discouragements ; 
'  but  none  who  adhere  to  common  sense  would  abandon  their 
hopes  of  excellence  in  the  inane  profession,  *  That  a  man's 
character  is  made^r  him,  not  %  him.' 

A  prejudice  besetting  the  human  mind,  and  yet  wholly 
destitute  of  reason,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  some  inscrutable 
mystery  attaches  to  the  intellectual  operation,  in  any  case  in 
which,  either  the  subject  of  our  cogitations,  or  the  result, 
is  peculiarly  momentous.  Thus  it  is  that  difficulties  have 
been  imagined  to  belong  to  mornl  agency,  which,  if  real 
(and  if  real,  they  must  be  universal)  would  make  the  every 
day  behaviour  of  mankind,  a  burlesque  of  rational  conduct. 

We  should  particularly  bear  in  mind  this  prejudice  when 
we  listen  to  the  many  absurd  things  that  have  been  uttered 
(and  by  men  of  high  note)  concerning  responsibility  as 
to  belief  and  opinion. — This  topic  is,  in  fact,  of  no  little 
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importance  in  relation  to  our  present  argument.  Men^  it  is 
said,  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  ctchibTis^  inas- 
much as  their  actions  are  the  products  of  their  disposiHomy 
and  then  again,  their  dispositions  are  greatly  influenced  by 
their  belief  or  opinions :  and,  as  to  these,  it  has  been  solemnly 
announced  as  a  ^  Great  Truth,  finally  gone  forth  to  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  That  man  shall  no  more  render 
account  to  man  for  his  belief,  over  which  he  has  himself 
NO  control.'* 

If,  however,  it  might  be  thought  lawful  to  call  in  question 
a  *  final  decision,'  pronounced  by  a  high  authority,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  bring  this  same  '  Great  Truth'  to  the 
test  of  common  sense ; — as  thus  : — a  belief  or  opinion  (over 
which  we  are  told  a  man  '  has  himself  no  control ')  is,  we 
presume,  nothing  else  but  a  proposition,  held  to  be  true  on 
some  ground  of  evidence  falling  short,  a  little,  of  direct  and 
irresistible  demonstration.  Propositions  established  by 
demonstrations  are  said  to  be  knoum,  not  believed ;  we  are 
also  said  to  know  those  things  with  which  we  are  personally 
and  familiarly  conversant.  A  man  who  walks  every  day 
from  Islington  to  the  Bank  may  affirm  that  he  knows  his  way 
thither ;  whereas  a  countryman,  on  his  first  visit  to  town, 
although  he  may  have  examined  a  map  of  London,  and  may 
have  asked  directions,  at  setting  out,  will  only  profess  that 
he  believes  himself  to  be  taking  the  right  road. 

Whatever  may  be  the  philosophy  of.  the  intellectual 
operation  which  is  concerned  in  the  acquirement,  either  of 
knowledge,  or  of  belief,  it  can  surely  be  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  weight  of  the  consequence  attaching  to  the  proposition. 
For  example ;  whether  the  countryman  were  going  to  the 
Bank  to  receive  a  dividend  of  fifteen  shillings,  or  of  five 
thousand  pounds,  is  a  circumstance  altogether  indifferent  to 
the  mental  operations  concerned  in  his  finding  his  way 
thither. 

*  Ad  *  Inaugural  Discourse.' 
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jf^  But  we  may  approach  nearer  to  the  awful  confines  of  this 

*  Great  Truth  '  by  another  supposition. — On  some  urgency 
of  public  business^  a  great  man  despatches  a  servant  at 

^«  night-fall»  across  an  open  country^  to  the  remote  residence  of 

a  friend.  The  messenger  loses  his  path  in  the  pitchy  dark- 
ness>  and  at  day-break  finds  that  he  has  been  making  a 
toilsome  circuit,  and  is  near  upon  his  master's  house. 
Another  is  forthwith   despatched^  and  is  thus  enyoined-* 

*  You  will  have  daylight  throughout  your  journey  ;  and 
besidesi  there  are  houses  at  each  point  where  it  is  likely  you 
roig^t  go  wrong.'  Nevertheless,  he  also  returns,  having 
missed  his  way.  Yet  he  comes  not  without  his  apology ; 
for  he  happens  to  be  one  of  those  who  have  found  that  ^  the 
highest  intellectual  cultivation  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  daily  cares  and  toils  of  working  men :' — he  is  one  of 
those  who,  although  born  in  a  low  station,  has  had  '  his 
thoughts  turned  towaxds philosophy:' — he  is  therefore  quali- 
fied to  make  his  excuse  in  philosophic  style,  and  to  say, 

*  My  lord,  blame  me  not. — It  was,  I  assure  you,  my  conscien* 
tious  belief  that  the  road  I  took  was  the  right  road : — it  has 
proved  otherwise  : — this  is  my  misfortune,  and  yours  : — but 
you  know  the  time  has  gone  by  when  men  may  be  required 
to  render  account  to  others,  for  their  beliefi  over  which  they 

THEMSELVES  HAVE  NO  CONTROL.' 

Some  would  venture  to  say  that  ray  lord's  man  miffht  have 
entertained  a  doubt  concerning  this,  his  *  conscientious  belief,' 
and  that,  on  the  ground  of  such  a  doubt,  he  miffht  have 
inquired  his  way.  But  let  the  *  Great  Truth '  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  another  instance.  A  man  has  lived  half  a 
century  in  the  *  conscientious  belief  that  the  tales  related 
by  Geof&ey  of  Monmouth,  are  veritable  histories.  But  at 
length,  frequenting  well-informed  society,  he  hears  his 
favourite  author  spoken  of  very  contemptuously.  Neverthe- 
less, his  disposition  being  of  the  sort  which  makes  him  a 
Bteouhf  friend  to  whomsoever  he  has  once  patronized^  he 
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reaolvea  to  adhere  to  his  faith.  He  miffht  indeed  (unless 
some  mysterious  power  sways  the  world  of  opinion)  he 
mipkt  easily  examine  the  evidence,  and  so  convince  himself 
that,  in  this  instance,  he  had  carried  credulity  a  little  too 
far; — ^he  is  half  inclined  to  exempt  himself  from  the  ridicule 
he  has  found  himself  exposed  to ;  but  he  hears  the  Great 
Truth  announced,  that  opinion,  or  belief,  is  a  thing  over 
which  *  MAN  HAS  NO  CONTROL,*  and  he  therefore  thinks 
himself  happy  in  the  privilege,  thus  secured  to  him  by  the 
highest  authority,  of  continuing  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  the 
exploits  of  Prince  Arthur  i 

Unless  this  *  Great  Truth*  means  that  some  awful 
fatality  stands  in  the  way  of  a  man's  admitting,  or  entertain- 
ing the  suspicion  that  his  belief  may  be  erroneous,  and 
denies  him  the  liberty  to  examine  evidence**unless  it  means 
this,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that 
a  man  who  takes  the  third  turning  in  a  street  when  he  should 
have  taken  the  fourth,  is  the  helpless  victim  of  the  cruel  des- 
tiny which  tyrannises  over  the  world  of  belief,  unless  we  say 
this,  then  this  '  Great  Truth  *  can  be  regarded  as  little  better 
than  a  pompous  contradiction  of  every  one's  common  sense. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  as  well  in  regard  to 
cpinim  or  creed,  as  to  disposition  and  conduct,  responsibility 
takes  its  mecuure  from  the  m^ns  of  information : — ^it  does 
not  indeed  spring  thence :  but  it  rises  or  falls  in  proportion. 
The  Chinese  artisan  lives  and  dies  without  ever  suspecting 
that  his  notions  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  are  false,  or  that 
his  religious  belief  is  unfounded.  Thousands,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  in  this  land  of  light,  pass  their  seventy  years  with 
little  more  opportunity  than  Hindoos  or  Hottentots  enjoy, 
of  'coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,'  and,  with 
reference  to  such,  it  must,  with  a  sigh,  be  acknowledged 
that,  *  over  their  belief,  they  have  no  control.* 

But  now,  shall  a  man  stand  up  in  the  heart  of  a  highly 
civilized  and  cultured  community,  and  among  men  who  ate 
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reading  allbooks^  and  mixing  in  all  societies — who  hear  and 
discuss  everything — and  solemnly  tell  them  that,  over  their 
belief  they  have  no  control  ?  Such  an  assertion,  unless  it 
be  intended  to  express  the  speaker's  belief  in  a  fatality  that 
excludes  the  notion  of  agency,  in  any  sense,  is  a  flat  contra- 
diction of  >the  plainest  facts.  Let  us  no  more  ridicule  the 
absurdities  that  were  gravely  discussed  in  the  schools  of  the 
dark  ages !  No  *  angelical  doctor '  of  those  times  ever 
strove  to  make  good,  by  syllogisms,  a  more  absurd  dogma, 
or  one  of  worse  tendency  than  this — so  ponderously 
enounced  in  the  hearing  of  the  youth  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  responsibility  does  not  extend  to  men's  belief, 
inasmuch  as  opinion  is  a  matter  of  fate,  over  which  they 
have  no  control,  and  that  *  Henceforward  nothing '  should 
'  prevail  upon  us  to  praise  or  to  blafne  any  one  for  that  which 
he  can  no  more  change,  than  he  can  the  hue  of  his  skin  or 
the  height  of  his  stature ! ' 

In  the  place  of  this  ^  great  truth,'  let  us  admit  the  simple 
fact,  which  asks  no  rhetoric  to  recommend  it  to  our  serious 
regard.  That,  if  there  be  any  thing  at  all,  touching  a  man's 
intellectual  and  moral  condition,  over  which  he  has  a  ready, 
easy,  and  absoluie  control,  it  is — his  belief  or  opinion ;  and 
especially  so,  when  high  culture  has  opened  to  him  all 
means  of  information,  and  imparted  to  his  faculties  the  power 
to  avail  himself  of  them. — To  overcome  inveterate  evil 
tempers,  and  to  give  a  new  direction  to  dispositions — too 
long  indulged,  is  indeed  a  difficult  task.  But  a^  hast  a 
man  may  inquire  into  the  ground  of  his  opinicns,  and 
revise  them  if  erroneous :  and  therefore  he  is  to  be  held 
in  the  highest  degree  culpable  if  he  fail  to  do  so. 

A  man,  unless  he  be  a  hermit,  cannot  pass  through  the 
engagements  of  a  single  day,  without,  in  twenty  instances, 
treating  others,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  treated  as 
responsible,  for  actions,  dispositions^  and  opinions.  He 
who  sh«mld  attempt  to  act  the  philosopher,  on  this  ground. 
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toward  his  childreni  bis  domesticst  his  trndesmeO)  would  be 
judged  fit  only  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  Send  your  sen«nt 
to  obtain  change  for  half-a-crown;  and  if  he  bring  back  only 
twenty-nine  pence,  hold  him  blamelessj  on  the  ground  that 
'  men  are  not  responsible  for  their  actions.*  Allow  a  child  to 
indulge  a  disagreeable  habit,  because  we  are  *  not  respon- 
sible for  our  dispositions ;  *  or  exempt  a  echool-boy  from 
chastisement  who  tells  his  master  that  he  ^  conscientiously 
believes '  Ferula  to  mean  holyday,  and  Ferialis,  an  instru- 
ment for  slapping  on  the  palm ! 

Not  even  philosophers  are  so  absurd  in  the  petty  detml  of 
common  life ;  and  yet,  when  they  come  forward  to  guide  the 
public  mind,  and  when  they  employ  a  great  reputation  for 
giving  currency  to  their  whimsical  theories,  they  do  not 
scruple  formally  to  loosen  all  the  obligations  of  virtue,  or  to 
put  their  signatures  to  a  solemn  acquittance,  toward  God 
and  man,  of  every  duty.  This  is  indeed  a '  preaching  of 
indulgences '  which  one  would  not  have  looked  for  in  these 
times.  And  the  Tetzels,  in  this  instance,  are  sages  and 
statesmen  who  are  used  to  curl  the  lip,  when  religous 
dogmas  are  mentioned ! 

But  what  is  likely  to  be  the  influence  of  such  preaching 
when  addressed  to  flippant  youth  ?  Men  who  retain  any 
serious  convictions  of  truth  and  piety,  have  constant  occa- 
sion  to  lament  that  frivolity  of  the  young  which,  even  while 
secular  studies  are  assiduously  pursued,  deafens  the  ear 
when  the  principles  of  a  higher  wisdom  are  insisted  upon* 
Are  young  men  at  college  generally  actuated  by  a  too  eager 
solicitude  concerning  points  of  faith  ?  or  are  they  ordinarily 
weighed  down  by  a  too  deep  sense  of  their  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  the  opinions  they  may  hold  ?  We 
presume  the  very  contrary,  and  that,  therefore,  a  trvly  ame 
instructor  will  be  apt  to  choose  some  other  theme  in  his 
addresses,  than  this  of  the  involuntariness  of  belief.  It  it 
a  mode  qi(  talking  pernicious  enough,  to  tell  the  young'that 
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a  creed  is  *  of  little  importance,'  so  long  as  the  exterior 
behaviour  be  irreproachable;  but  to  proclaim  to  them)  in 
loud  tones,  that,  over  their  opinions,  how  false  soever,  *  they 
have  no  more  control  than  over  the  hue  of  their  skins,  or 
the  height  of  their  staiture,'  is  a  procedure  that  can  be  saved 
from  indignant  condemnation  only  by  a  recollection  of  its 
ineffable  absurdity.  . 

The  control  virhich  men,  living  amid  the  advantages  of 
high  culture,  hold  over  their  opinions,  springs,  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  from  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  as 
endowed  with  faculties  of  abstraction,  comparison,  analysis  ; 
and  as  liable  to  powerful  motives,  tending  to  give  activity 
to  these  faculties,  and  to  extend  their  operation  over  the 
widest  range  of  subjects.  All  who  are,  in  any  degree,  in- 
tellectually alive,  are  conscious  enough  of  this  power  of  con- 
trol, in  relation  to  the  changing  aspects  of  scientific  or 
political  belief.  "  Is  a  new  and  dazzling  theory  of  chemical 
affinity,  or  of  magnetic  influence,  put  forth,  or  are  the  long 
hidden  mysteries  of  the  *  new  social  system'  proclaimed  by 
'great  men?'  where  shall  we  find  those  who  will  choose 
to  sufier  the  shame  of  adhering  to  '  antiquated  prejudices,' 
jin  deference  to  the  'great  principle,'  that  men  have  no 
control  over  their  opinions?  Singular  fact,  that  this 
■  great  truth '  is  to  be  barred  out  of  every  department  of 
human  research — religion  and  morals  excepted,  where  it  is 
to  be  indulged  with  a  terrible  despotism,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  wrong  done  it  in  the  regions  of  physical  science,  and 
politics ! 


That  man  is  responsible,  and  that  he  must  be  treated  as 
such,  as  well  in  respect  of  his  dispositions  as  his  actions^ 
appears  incontestably,  when  we  examine  the  structure  of  the 

90C1AL   SYSTEM. 

But  where  are  we  to  find  our  specimens  of  the  social 
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gystem?  The  human  family  is  found  subsiattng,  grega* 
riottsly^  in  innumerable  modes  of  combination ;  from  the 
small  gatherings,  or  clanships,  of  savage  tribes^  to  the  com- 
]^cated  machinery  of  high  civiliasation.  Now  surely  wbat-^ 
ever  may  be  the  suflferings  or  the  abuses  wlueh  there  meet 
ttt,  we  mu8i  follow  man,  until  we  discover  him  in  a  state 
admitting  of  the  full  development^  and  free  exercise  of  off  iif 
faculties. 

And  yet  our  argument  would  be  borne  out,  if  we  were  to. 
stop  far  short  of  the  highest  condition  of  the  social  system ; 
for  in  fact,  no  social  system  whatever  can  subnst,  op  be 
permanent,  where  man  ceases  to  be  dealt  with  a»  respoa^ 
sible,  and  where  he  himself  has  forgotten  that  he  is  so. 

It  is  moreover  manifestly  true,  that  the  extent  to  wbicbi 
in  any  community,  men  are  trusted  and  relied  upon,  as 
responsible,  is  the  measure  of  civilization  f — no  criterion 
more  exact  or  infallible.  A  high  doctrine  of  responsibility^ 
accepted  on  all  hands,  and  connected  with  the  loftiest  mo- 
tives, is  the  reason,  and  the  gauge,  of  social  advancement* 
Enhance  this  doctrine,  and  give  it  a  new  force,  and  bring 
it  to  bear  upon  a  larger  surface  of  the  community,  and  sudi 
a  community,  whatever  be  its  political  framework,  is  happy, 
ftnd  in  progress* — The  complicated  contrivances  of  political 
theorist  are  superseded,  opinion  rules  rather  than  law,  and 
the  means  of  terror  are  forgotten. 

On  the  contrary,  spread  a  hw  dockine  of  human  respo»* 
stbility,  talk  of  necessity,  as  ^a  practical  [^inciple,*  say 
much  of  the  omnipotence  of  physical  causes ;  ridicule  lofiQr 
sentiments,  of  whatever  kindf  mock  all  terrors  reflected 
from  futurity;  do  this,  and  you  lower  the  social  condition  m 
certainly  as  you  would  lower  the  energies  of  aniouil  life  by 
shedding  a  new  proportion  of  azote  into  the  atmosphere. 

What  we  here  venture  to  affirm  roundly,  presents. itself 
as  a  practical  truth,  whenever  we  go  into  the  details  of  the 
social  economy*    We  shall  gather  a  few  instances^  whiifC^-Wir 
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't^osider— ^r«^  those  natural  inequalities,  bodiljr  and 
mentftl,  which  pennanently  divide  the  human  family  iato 
•classes.  The  infant^  the  constitutionally  weak,  the  sick,  the 
aged,  the  unskilAiI^  the  incautious,  the  inexperienced,  are  in 
<every  community,  by  the  appointment  of  nature,  tlie  de« 
{lendents  and  clients  of  the  adult,  the  robust,  the  wise,  the 
%ellHiki)led)  and  flie  experienced ;  and  they  must  always  be 
iiable  to  become  the  victims  of  the  selfish,  the  cruel,  the 
^afty,  and  the  tapaicious. 

Find  a  wovld  in  which  each  individual  enters  upon  his 
'Course  in  the  condition  of  Tipe  manhood,  as  strong  as  tlie 
^strongest,  and  as  mse  as  the  wisest ;  and  to  9ueh  a  world,  we 
•may  remit  the  consideration  of  the  prqect  to  do  away  with 
the  doctrine  of  iresponsibilityv  Or  find  a  country  under 
whose  axure  skies  men  are  never  afflicted  with  loathsome 
«naladies;  or  where,  if  i^icted,  they  do  not  become  so 
|>eevi8h  as  to  make  an  attendance  upon  them  altogether  irk- 
some. Find  a  land  in  which  none  are  credulous  or  foolishly 
sanguine,  none  infirm  of  purpose ;  and  under  such  a  sky, 
•and  in  such  a  land,  we  will  consider  whether  the  doctrine 
H>f  responsibility  may  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  whether 
men  may  not  shake  off  their  fears  of  a  future  tribunal. 

Who  can  seriously  think  of  such  a  proposal  that  has  ever 
listened  to  the  cries  of  a  new*bom  infant  ?  you  allege  the 
•maternal  instinct,  and  say  H  is  nature's  provision  for  tlie 
welfare  of  the  offspring : — *  the  mother's  milk  for  its  nutri- 
ment, and  her  animal  fondness  for  its  defence  and  comfort' 
iBut  you  are  plainly  wrong  in  thinking  this  4nstinctMf^^^;; 
^r  can  those  believe  it  to  be  so  who  are  conversant  with 
4hfatlcy.  The  maternal  instinct,  strong  as  it  generally  is,  is 
IsftiBiriable  intensity;  and  instances  might  be  mentioned  in 
^hieh  it  has  seemed  to  be  dmost  entirely  wanting, 'even  in 
''tiRise  eminent  for  the  higher  qualities  of  the  heart.  The 
4tetemal  instinct  fades  or  expires  too  soon ;  that  is  to  say, 
iMSifte  the  time  when  parental  care  has  done  all  it  may  4^ 
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for  the  welfare  of  a  child.  And  more  than  this,  the  parental 
instincts  are  every  hour  suggesting  a  course  of  conduct  de*> 
trimental  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  child,  and  which 
suggestions  can  be  controlled  by  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  business  of 
early  training  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  warfare,  carried  on 
between  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  fond,  blind,  parental 
instincts. 

Why  has  nature  done  so  much  less  for  the  young  of  man, 
than  for  the  young  of  the  brute  orders,  but  because  she  has 
given  to  the  human  mother  a  sense  of  responsibility,  equal 
to  the  difficult  occasions  which  the  long  continued  helfdess^ 
ness  of  the  human  infant  presents. 

And  how  feeble  and  how  variable  are  those  instincts  upon 
which  any  reliance  might  be  placed  for  the  due  care  of  the 
maimed,  the  blind,  the  sick,  the  aged ;  of  those  afiected  with 
loathsome  and  contagious  diseases,  as  well  as  the  dull  in 
intellect,  and  the  wayward !  How  shall  we  get  these  un- 
fortunates duly  cared  for?  shall  we  give  high  wages  to 
whoever  wiU  undertake  such  labours  ?  Alas  for  those  who, 
in  sickness,  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  hireling ! 
compare  the  sceurs  de  la  charite,  who  have  been  so  often 
iiamed,  with  the  hospital  nurse  I  What  the  weak  and  the 
sufiering  want,  in  those  who  attend  them,  is  not  so  much  an 
instinctive  compassion,  as  a  firm,  invariable,  and  deeply^- 
based  sense  of  duty. 

The  good  Samaritan  might,  or  might  not  be  by  nature; 
more  compassionate  than  the  priest  and  the  Levite ;  yet  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same,  if  we  only  suppose  him  to 
have  been  habitually  governed  by  a  homely  sense  of  hfs 
duty  to  his  fellows.  The  priest  could  perhaps  have*  boasted 
his  fine  sensibilities :  but  withal  he  has  a  nervous  horror  at 
the  sight  of  ghastly  bounds :  and  the  Levite  was  a  j^ilan-^ 
thropist,  only  that  a  severe  delicacy  in  regard  to  the  8anc-< 
titles  of  hid  person  forbade  his  approaching  a  perhax>s  dying 
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teait;  and  why  cross  the  road  to  examine  a  case  of  suiSfermg 
to  whitb,  probably,  he  coold  not^  '  in  conscience/  have 
allowed  himself  to  administer  any  aid  ?  meantime  the  '  good 
Samaritan/  less  nice  in  taste,  and  poorer  in  scruples,  alights 
from  his  beast ;  and  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  taken  as 
his  rule  of  conduct,  the  Mosaic  precept — '  Thou  shalt  in  no 
vise  abut  up  thy  bowels  of  compassion  against  thy  brother.' 
This  precept  he  considers,  not  merely  as  abstractedly  rea- 
sonable; but  as  the  expressed  will  of  the  Almighty ;  and  he 
acits  on  the  strength  of  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  has  often  been  noticed,  that,  in  a  long 
Gontiiiued  course  of  benevolent  labour,  the  instinct  of  com' 
passion,  which  was  the  philanthropist's  prime  mover,  becomes 
fidnter  and  fainter  every  year ;  or  at  least  recedes,  if  it  does 
not  wear  itself  out ;  while  a  steady  sense  of  duty,  to  which^ 
at  the  first,  he  haA  recurred  only  on  signal  occasions,  or 
when  called  upon  to  make  costly  sacrifices,  or  to  encounter 
dangers,  gradually  spreads  itself  out  in  his  view,  becoming 
to  him  a  second  nature,  and  at  length  constitutes  almost  the 
only  motive  to  which  he  refers. 

What  did  the  instinct  of  compassion  do  for  the  wretched, 
the  sick,  the  oppressed,  in  the  brightest  times  of  ancient 
civilization  ?  Look  into  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Augustan 
age ;  listen  to  the  yells  of  innocent  captives,  thrown  to  the 
Jions,  for  the  amusement  of  philosophers :  or,  making  your 
escape  from  the  amphitheatre,  walk  among  the  marbled 
pidaces,  and  look  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left,  among 
schools,  halls,  temples,  for — hospitals  ! 

Christianity  did  not  confer  upon  men  any  new  instinct ; 
mr  did  it  altogether  teach  them  a  new  doctrine  .^  but  it 
brought  them  to  feel  that  they  were  responsible,  and  wherever 
%]ke  gospel  has  had  influence,  and  even  when  loaded  with 
corruptions,  the  miserable,  and  they  that  were  '  ready  to 
perish,'  have  blessed  it  as  their  angel  of  mercy. 
.  .Jft you  point  to  the  masses  of  wretchedness  yet  in  the 
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.world,  and  e?en  near  us,  we  can  lead  iheae  lacta  in  so  olber 
sense,  than  as  fumisfaing  an  imperative  nwdve  lor  urging 
npon  all  men  anew,  the  religious  belief  of  responsibilitjr 
toward  their  brethren.  And  especially  these  melancholy 
facts  animate  our  zeal  in  opposing  a  doctrine  which  would 
administer  a  mortal  opiate  to  the  sense  of  duty. 

Many,  even  among  its  foes,  have  acknowledged  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  the  poor ;  bat 
all  do  not  notice  that  peculiarity  which  attaches  to  the  chris- 
tian principle  of  benevolence.  The  Sovereign  Judge— *the 
patron  of  the  wretched,  in  making  a  demand  on  their  behalf, 
from  the  rich,  advances  it,  not  in  their  name^  but  ki$  (fwn* 
He  will  have  himself  considered,  not  so  much  their 
4idToeate,  as  their  actual  representative,  and,  condescending 
to  a  gracious  fiction  in  the  terms,  he  says  to  the  selfish,  *  J 
was  hungry,  and  sick,  and  in  prison^  afid  ye  ministered  not 
unto  me.'  In  other  words,  the  great  principle  of  respon- 
sibility toward  the  righteous  JunoE,  is  put  forward,  as 
the  only  sufficient  motive  of  a  beneficent  life.  The  selfish 
are  not  arraigned  as  having  wanted  compassion,  but  as 
having  disregarded  duty. 

We  say  then,  that  the  natural  inequalities  always  sub- 
sisting within  the  human  family,  render  indispensable  the 
doctrine  of  responsibility  that  impels  men  to  perform 
offices  which  no  instincts  would  lead  them  to  undertake. 
Not  less  is  this  same  principle  demanded  by  drcumstaaees 
springing  from  the  natural  equality  of  all  men,  in  regafd 
to  their  rights,  and  personal  liberty.  N»  human  beii^  has 
a  natural  right  to  deprive  another  of  life,  liberty,  or  goods. 
To  preyent  any  such  invasions^  civil  'society  is  inttitated, 
and  a  force  is  somewhere  accumulated,  which  shall  always 
be  greater  than  the  force  of  individuals.. 

Need  it  be  proved  that  no  such  protective  force  can  em 
be  wielded  by  the  many  ?  it  must  be  confided  to  a  few. 
Never  has  the  civil  guardianship  of  the  weak,  been  reidly 
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Mftxeccned  by  liiare  than  a  few.  We  may  tiiiuk  oue^  too 
'ibir ;  or  tkrse,  or  Airtyt  or  ftw  hundred  ;  yet  it  must  be  a 
>few»  And  therefore  we  can  do  nodiing  but  throw  ourselves 
Nupon  the  principle  of  responsibiHty.  Devise  what  restraints 
!  you  will»  bind  the  hands  of  your  public  trustee  as  you  can ; 
yet  trust  him  you  must.  Call  him  to  account  every  year^ 
^very  month,  every  week,  every  day,  every  hour;  yet,  trust 
\himy<mmu$t.  Let  him  know,  when  he  is  appointed,  that 
he  is  to  be  dischai^ed  on  the  least  suspicion  of  misconduct ; 
yet,  trust  kirn  you  mutt.  This  very  reckoning  with  him, 
fi^tn  dny  to  day,  is  but  the  correlative  of  his  responsibility, 
and  means  nothing,  unless  he  be  considered  as  accountable. 
You  cannot  then  lay  the  first  stones  of  a  polity,  such  as 
shall  be  efScient  to  any  good  purpose,  if  you  discard  the 
principle  of  individual  responsibility. 

Yet  this  is  saying  little. — The  perfectibility  of  a  political 
etmcture,  whatever  may  be  its  model,  is  directly,  as  the  doc* 
trine  of  responsibility  which  it  works  upon.  Let  all  func* 
tionaries,  from  the  king  to  the  constable,  be  fully  alive  to 
the  sense  of  their  individual  re8ponsibility-**not  to  their 
fellows  merely,  but  to  the  Supreme,  and  then  a  half  of  the 
expensive,  and  ineffectual  mechanism  of  our  political  institu- 
tions, is  superseded. 

Give  us  only,  in  its  fullest  force,  the  principle  of  rdigiom 
retpeM^Uity,  and  then  the  simfrfest,  and  most  efficient  of  all 
ferras  of  government,  as  well  as  the  least  expensive)  namely 
'•'—absolute  monarchy,  becomes  practicable ;  and  away  with 
our  cumbrous  schemes  of  representative  government ! 
r  *  Again ;  that  man  is  responsible,  and  must  always  be  to 
ibneated,  becomes  evident  when  we  follow,  into  any  of  its 
-details,  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  "We  may 
surely  be  excused  the  tai^  of  proving  this  principle  to  be 
indispensable  to  even  the  rudest  forms  of  civilization : — this 
isL  assumed.  Do  away,  as  some  are  taikiog»  with  the  divi- 
rAoiDf  oSrhhonsl — Do  away  willi  the  professions!    Break  a 
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limb — dislocate  a  shoutder — find  yourself  to  be  afflicted  with 
the  stonei  and  then  go  for  assistance  to  any  of  your  iio« 
skilled  friends,  who  will  be  so  kind  as  to  help  you  t  I 
would  go  to  an  able  practitioner,  who,  after  baring  given  his 
youth  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  has  already  set  ten  thousand 
broken  limbs,  returned  hundred  of  balls  to  their  sockets, 
and  used  the  inevitable  knife,  in  scores  of  instances.  > 

But  this  very  principle,  clearly  indispensable  as  it  is  to 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  all,  and  to  the  progress  of  the 
arts  of  life,  is  attended  with  this  inseparable  consequence*^ 
That  it  puts  the  skilled  few,  in  a  position  of  control  over 
the  welfare,  and  even  the  lives  of  the  many.  This  is  tn^ 
avoidable.  Even  the  most  learned,  the  most  knowing,  the 
most  powerful,  must  consent  to  be  dealt  with  as  mere  chil* 
dren^  by  each  artisan  wh^  comes  to  their  aid.  There  muti 
be  a  trusting  of  men,  in  tlie  line  of  their  profession.  Their 
ultimate  interests,  as  professional  men,  may  often  suggest  to 
them  a  course  which  conscience  would  forbid.  Unless  the 
proficients  in  any  science  or  art  be  governed  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  call  it  professional  honour,  or  religious  principle,  the 
mass  of  men  are  left  fearfully  at  the. mercy  of  the  few.  To 
make  trial  of  a  new  drug,  may  seem  likely  to  promote  the 
prc^essional  success  of  a  practitioner  far  more  certainly  than 
the  saving  the  life  of  a  single  obscure  patient.  But  con- 
science, if  he  have  a  conscience,  will  make  him  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  playing  with  the  life  of  one  who  is  wholly  in 
his  power. 

We  have  become  used,  of  late,  to  repeat  the  glorious 
axiom,  'knowledge  is  poweh.'  But  do  we  remember 
the  obvious  inference,  that,  as  knowledge  must  ever  be 
possessed  by  mankind  in  very  unequal  degrees,  the  few  w^ 
command  an  advantage,  which  nothing  but  conscience  can 
effectually  prevent  their  abusing.  Knowledge  is  power: 
yes,  it  is  the  power  of  the  knowing  over  the  ignorant. 

We  will  imagine  now  that,  in  all  lands  en  the  northern 
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side  of  the  equator,  the  doctrine  of  re8pon&ibiUty«  esEpounded 
and  enforced  by  religion^  pervaded  all  classes ;  while,  in  all 
lands  south  of  the  line,  such  notions  were  exploded,  as  the 
fidbrications  of  the  priest.  Would  any  one  here  present, 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  personal  immunity  from  responsi^ 
bility»  and  that  he  might  breathe  a  freer  air,  migrate,  with 
his  family^  and  property,  from  the  north  to  the  south  ? 

Let  the  alternative  be  stated  in  any  way  we  please,  or  let 
us  attribute  to  a  sense  of  interest  all  the  force  that  can  be 
rationally  assigned  to  it ;  we  can  never,  as  the  members  of  a 
social  system;  wish  any  thing  else  than  that  all  with  whom 
we  have  to  do,  and  upon  whose  agency  nature  makes  us 
dependent,  should  think  themsel'ses  responsible.  Nay,  we 
must  always,  and  in  each  particular  instance,  wish  to  see  the 
notions  of  others,  on  this  pointy  enhanced,  expanded,  and 
refined  to  the  utmost.  You  yourselves  are  better  taught 
than  to  be  the  slaves  of  popular  superstitions ;  but  you  hide 
your  liberty  in  your  sleeves.  You  listen  in  scorn  to  the 
ministers  of  religion,  when  they  declaim  about  a  judgment 
to  come !  But  now,  in  all  candour  plainly  tell  us,  are  you  used 
to  whisper  the  doctrine  of  irresponsibility  to — your  wife,  to 
your  daughter,  to  your  son,  to  your  servant,  to  your  broker, 
to  your  collector  of  rents,  to  your  bailiff,  your  steward^ 
your  baidcer,  or  to  your  lawyer ;  or  have  you  subjoined  it  as 
a  codidl  to  your  last  will  and  testament  ?  or,  having  done  so, 
do  you  mean,  by  and  by,  to  call  your  physician  to  your  bed- 
side, and  mustering  your  strength,  assure  him,  that  you 
bold  him  exemjrt  from  all  responsibility,  as  to  the  life  of  his 
patients?  You  mean  to  speak  to  him  as  thus — *  Doctor! 
&r  aught  L  know,  the  present  product  of  external  circum- 
stances,  combining  with  your  actual  dispositions,  which  have 
been  made  for  you,  not  by  you,  may  now  impel  you  to  do 
an  office  higlily  acceptable  to  my  hungry  heir  at  law.  Be 
it  so  !  I  exonerate  you  from  all  blame ;  well  knowing  that, 
even  in  such  a  case,  you  could  not  possibly  act  otherwise  V 
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One  csimot  bat  feel  sn  imiMtience  in  ibniially  etating,  or 
in  listening  to  a  statement  of  fiicta  so  obnoos.  What  can 
be  clearer  than  that  man,  as  compared  with  the  ordeei 
around  him,  is  so  constituted  as  to  malce  him,  what  iiey  can 
never  be — responsible  for  his  actions,  and  for  the  conditkai 
of  his  mind.  And  again,  the  entire  structnre  of  society 
implies  this  responsibility ;  nor  could  the  business  of  life  be 
carried  forward  through  one  da/s  routine,  if  this  principle 
were  renounced. 

How  comes  it  then  that,  what  all  men  know,  and  feel^ 
and  act  upon,  every  day,  has  been  brought  into  question  f 
How  this  has  happened  is  plain  enough.— Promulgate  what 
whims  we  please,  there  is  little  danger  that  men  should  be 
so  far  beguiled  out  of  their  common  sense  as  to  cease  to 
think  themselves  responsible  in  the  ordinary  affiurs  of  life ; 
but  yet  they  may  be  bo  far  embarrassed  in  their  conceptions 
concerning  the  high  principles  of  morality  and  reK^on,  as 
to  imagine  themselves  set  free  from  tkege  obligations— oUi- 
gations  surrounded  by  a  degree  of  obscurity. — This  then  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  of  irresponsibility  is  to  be 
pushed.  '  All  we  want  is  to  release  you  from  your  sense 
of  duty  toward  God : — ^that  effected,  we  will  leave  you 
alone  when  we  come  down  to  the  level  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence.  Be  assured  that  we  ourselves  will  hold  you 
responsible  in  sueh  matters.' 

This  is  the  rationale  of  the  new  philosophy  respecting 
human  responsibility.  Sweep  the  world  clean  of  all  notions 
of  religion ;— exempt  mankind  effectively  from  the  terrors 
of  conscience,  and  then  we  should  hear  no  more  of  men*s 
actions  being  the  products  of  necessity — of  their  dispositions 
being  made  for  them,  or  that  they  have  no  control  over 
their  opinions ! 

I  here  loudly  challenge  the  candour  of  any  opponent  to 
tell  me  whether  he  thinks,  if '  creeds*  and  rd^<m$  opinions 
had  not  been  covertly  in  view,  a  man  of  hi^h  reputation 
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WQnM  hme  so  alukified  himself  as  to  tell  men*  who  in  (act  are 
,e!9!er;  day  reacioding  some  of  their  opinions,  and  amending 
•others,  in.  relatton  to  history,  physical  science,  and  p<^tic9, 
that  they  have  '  no  more  control  over  their  opinions  than 
over  the  colour  of  their  skins  !  *  This  doctrine  applied  to 
any  one  department  of  human  inquiry  (religion  excepted) 
must  be  scouted  as  sheer  nonsense.  Utter  it  in  the  hearing 
of  men  of  business,  who,  to<^ay,  on  the  ground  of  a  certain 
opinion,  embark  thousands  in  a  speculation  which,  on  the 
gr6und  of  a  better-considered  opinion,  they  will  to-morrow 
endeaTOur  to  withdraw  thence.  Whenever  a  man  feels  that 
bis  immediate  welfare  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  his 
opinions,  he  does  not  go  to  the  sophist  to  ask  whether 
opinion  be  as  unchangeable  as  the  colour  of  his  skin ;  but 
forthwith  runs  about,  in  all  directions,  to  inform  himself  on 
the  matter. 

The  real,  though  unconfessed  motive  which  has  impelled 
men  of  intelligence  to  put  forth  sophisms  so  prodigiously 
absurd,  is  plain  enough ;  and  it  is  a  delicacy  I  do  not 
piretend  to,  which  would  lead  one  to  afiect  not  to  understand 
what  is  so  simple.  Let  the  promoters  of  such  doctrines 
have  the  honesty  to  tell  us  that  they  mean  nothing  more 
than  to  dispel  the  notion  of  rdigiom  responsibility,  and  to  put 
contempt  upon  reliffiom  opinions;  and  that  they  are  fiiUy 
resolved  to  talk  like  madmen  or  fools  no  longer  than  until 
tlie  restraints  of  piety  and  morality  shall  have  been  lerelled 
With  the  ground ! 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  art  of  reasoning 
well  knows  that  the  intellectual  procees  by  means  of  which 
.we  arrive  at  truth,  in  any  instance,  is  not  afiected,  either  by 
ibe  quality  of  the  subject  of  an  argument,  or  by  the  inci- 
dental motives  which  attach  to  it;  There  is  no  pretext  then 
foF.aUegii^  a  distinction  between  scientific,  mercantile,  and 
.religious  opinions.  Certain  questions,  touching  these 
mfilt^r^s^inay  .be  more  difficult  than  others,  or  less  suscep- 
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tible  of  an  iaimediate  and  final  determination  :«»eoiicermng 
some,  a  wise  man  will  hold  bis  opinion  in  suBpente ;  com 
cerning  others,  fix  it  unchangeably.  But  these  differences 
do  not  logically  belong  to  any  one  class  of  opinionsi  while 
other  classes  are  exempt ;  they  belong  to  all  cksaes ;  a&d 
therefore,  a  sweeping  doctrine  concerning  opinion,  as  a  thing 
for  which  a  man  is  no  more  accountable  than  he  is  ibr 
baying  a  brown  or  a  yellow  skin,  although,  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker,  it  may  be  intended  to  bear  only  upon  rdi^iam 
opinion,  must,  if  logic  be  logic,  be  deemed  to.  bold  good  of 
all  opinions.  For  a  plain  avowal  of  so  clear  an  inference 
nothing  is  wanted  but  the  requisite  honesty. 


That  man  is  responsible,  in  the  religious  sense  of  the 
term,  and  shall  hereafler  give  account,  as  well  of  his  actions, 
as  of  his  dispositions,  to  Him  who  is  ready  to  judge  the 
world,  we  confidently  infer,  from  what  we  know,,  or  are 
compelled  to  believe,  concerning  tke  utruoture  of  the  universe. 

*  The  structure  of  the  universe,'  exclaims  an  opponent--* 
*  what  know  you  of  the  structure  of  the  universe?'  More  than 
a  little ;  not  indeed  by  travelling  over  it,  or  by  bare  inspetQ- 
tion  of  its  phenomena,  as  seen  from  this  planet ;  but  by  th€i 
aid  of  juat  methods  of  reasoning,  foupded  on  those  pheaor 
mena.  Enough  is  known  of  the  universe  to  make  it  certain 
that  \i  is  K  UNIVERSE ; — one  system,  the  product  of  One 
Mind,  sustained  by  One  Power,  and  governed  by  one  law. 
The  incessant  miracle  of  the  transmission  of  light,  from 
innumerable  points,  unoonfused,  through  spaces  not  to.  he 
conceived  of,  is  evidence  irresistible  of  oneness  of  design,  as 
well  as  of  unobstructed  dominion.  The  prevalence  of  me 
law  of  gravitation,  and  moUon,  seen  in  the  spinning  of ,  the, 
scboplbpy's  top,  and  in  the  gyration  of  stars  infinitely 
i:emot^,  assures  us  that  the  universe  is  as  much  a.  smgle. 
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msc/ianismg  as  this  planet,  or  an  animaU  or  a  plant/ or  a 
lesiff  is  one  piece  of  workmanship.  Observe  binary  stars, 
revolving  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  not  in  a 
perfect  circle,  but  in  an  ellipse,  and  you  hear  a  voice  coming 
from  that  remote  region,  and  bearing  a  testimony,  not  merely 
to  the  first  truth  of  philosophy,  but  to  the  first  truth  of 
theology. 

And  it  is  worth  observing  (while  speaking  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  universe)  that  we^  of  this  age,  know  immensely 
more*  than  our  predecessors  knew :  we  know  what  philoso** 
pbera  of  old  desired  to  be  informed  of,  but  died  without 
ascertaining.  We  know  that  which  our  Bacon,  only  two 
hundred  years  ago,  thought  questionable,  and  which  our 
Newton  hardly  dared  to  profess.  Now  the  long-continued 
Ignorance  of  things  which,  at  length,  have  come  to  be 
familiarly  understood,  affords  a  corroboration  of  our  faith  in 
great  truths,  although  very  partially  admitted,  and  widely 
rejected,  and  also  of  our  hope  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  of 
such  truths. 

Any  portions  of  a  regular  curve  being  given,  we  may  find 
the  centres,  and  complete  the  periphery.  Take  the  instance 
of  the  French  astronomers,  mapping  the  path-way  of  Halley's 
comet,  and  predicting  the  time  of  its  return  to  our  system ; 
and  AAs  with  no  other  data  than  a  small,  and  much  per** 
turbed  portion  of  that  orbit,  as  observed  from  this  planet. 
In  such  instances  immensely  more  is  proved  to  be  prac-* 
ticable,  than  the  uninformed  would  easily  credit,  or  can  even 
understand.  The  reasoning  faculty,  in  man,  has,  in  such 
instahces,  made  good  its  pretensions  to  stretch  its  inferences 
far  and  wide,  when  governed  by  a  docile  and  patient  love 
of  truth. 

'But  if  the  visible  world  be  the  product  of  one  power  and 
intelligence,  the  intellectual  universe  may  safely  he  assumed 
to.  be  ^0i  until  the  contrary  is  proved — pervaded  by  one  law, 
and  tending  to  one  issue.    For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
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tlmt  UW)  we  must  dd  in  moral  ttcience,  what  we  Atf  in 
mathematical^  take  our  own  system,  as  the  ground  of  our 
calculations.  What  focus  then  is  the  moral  system,  in  this 
world,  apparently  pointing  to  ?  What  interpretation  are  w^ 
warranted  in  putting  upon  the  consent  of  mankind,  in  all 
ages,  regarding  invisible  power,  a  future  life,  and  a  fbture 
retribution?  Or,  why  should  not  the  workings  of  a  single 
human  mind,  soundly  constituted,  and  exhibiting  a  harmony 
of  the  faculties,  why  should  not  the  workings  of  such  A 
mind  be  taken  as  a  true  indication  of  the  great  system  itk 
which  that  mind  is  placed  t  Now  i^herewr  we  find  Buffer*^ 
ing  virtue,  that  is'^a  strong,  sensitive  spirit,  calumniated 
and  oppressed  by  lawless  power,  and  whene^&r  the  out- 
raged sentiment  of  right,  instead  of  generating  malign 
motives  of  revenge,  takes  a  more  generous  form  \  in  ott  such 
instances,  the  eye  is  seen  to  be  directed  upward,  to  the 
throne  of  righteous  invisible  power.  Is  there  then  no 
meaning  in  this  convergence  of  generous  minds,  unjustlj^ 
sufiering  ?  Again,  wherever  we  find  guilt  aroused  from  its 
lethargy,  and  having  an  eye  to  look  into  the  invisible  world, 
it  is  seen  directing  its  glance  along  that  same  radius,  toward 
the  awful  centre  of  justice.  Or,  wherever  we  find  the  high 
abstractive  faculty,  conjoined  with  profound  and  pure 
emotions,  there  also,  the  eye  of  expectation  is  seen  to  bft 
bent  toward  the  centre  of  the  moral  world,  where  sits  tiie 
Sovereign  Goodness,  and  the  Universal  Truth.  In  otiiet 
words,  human  nunds,  not  debauched,  not  sophisticatedt 
ttnder  every  variety  of  circumstance,  if  only  the  deeper  emo^ 
tions  are  stirred,  declare  their  relationship  to  a  great  invii^ble 
system,  and  utter  some  notes  of  a  harmony,  which  is  indeed 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 

But  let  us  take  up  another  position  on  our  little  wortdi, 
that  we  may  thence  calculate  the  orbit  of  the  gr^t  wot^ld. 
We  have  seen,  and  the  fact  is  obvious  enough,  that  m^A 
can  ne^r  deal   one  with  another  otherwise  than  on'<lffaks 
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t^nciple  of  mspoDsibilUy^  and  that  wilbout  a  hlgb  und 
religioua  notion  of  reponsibility,  the  social  system  cad 
make  no  advances.  But  now  is  it  true  that  men  are  to 
be  required  to  work  every  day  on  the  strength  of  a  doctrine 
which  is  a  fictim%  and  which,  as  they  become  enlightened, 
(hey  must  know  to  be  such  ?  This  can  never  be«  Sound 
minds  scorn  as  a  subterfuge  whatever  does  not  satisfy 
teason.  We  mu«t  have  responsibility ;  but  it  can  be  of  no 
9olid  use  to  us  unless  felt  to  be  founded  in  truth.  In  other 
words,  that  very  doctrine  of  responsibility  which  is  needed 
as  the  only  safe  ground  of  the  commonest  commerciat 
transactioDs,  can  be  of  no  avail,  unless  men  may  be  ration** 
ally  convinced  that  it  is  a  principle  which  connects  themi 
a»d  idl  creatures,  with  Ood^  and  each  other,  throughout  the 
universe.  This  practical  doctrine  of  responsibility,  witbottt 
which  the  movements  of  common  life  come  to  an  end,  can 
rest  on  no  fulcrum  short  of  the  centre  of  the  universe-^^the 
throne  of  God.  Rest  it  at  any  intermediate  point,  and 
diough  it  may  bear  wme  stress,  it  will  not  bear  every  stress  $ 
and  it  fails  where  most  it  will  be  needed* 

JuaTiCE,  in  its  abstract  idea^  is  a  universal :  its  very 
nature  is  destroyed  by  limitation.  (Mercy  does  not  dis- 
place justice,  but  honours  it  by  a  special  provirion)«  Partial 
justice,  is  injustice:  frustrated  justice  is  not  justice:  tem-^ 
p^rary^  justice,  is  not  justice :  justice  taking  effisct  by  fits 
md  starts,  la  not  justice.  Justice  is  like  a  band  or  tier, 
passing  around  the  base  of  a  dome,  whidi,  unless  it  jneet 
and  be  clenched,  grasping  all  things,  has  no  binding  force 
in  any  of  its  parts. 

On  the  severest  principles  of  reasoning,  as  I  think,  it 
may  be  afBrmed^  that,  if  our  having  come  to  think  and  speak 
0f  <right  and  wrong,  and  retribution,  be  not  an  inefiable 
iipleciBm,  it  is  a  conclpsive  proof,  that  the  great  princii^es  of 
f^biitien  <vr$  the  laws,  universal^  of  the  mora}  world. 
HSiey  are  real  in.  any  world,  only  ^because  tl^  are  necee<> 
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sarily  real  in  all  worlds.     They  can  be  valid  any  moment^ 
only  because  they  are  binding  eternally. 

Let  us  here  guard  against  a  frequent  misapprehension. 
Men  quarrel  with  the  notion  of  a  future  judgment,  because 
in  the  place  of  retributumt  they  put  something  very  different, 
and  then  declare  they  can  never  admit  it  to  enter  into  the 
administration  of  a  righteous  being.  Such  illusions  might 
be  dispelled,  simply  by  saying,  that  the  word  r^h'Um^iw 
means — retribution — the  rendering  to  every  one  his 
due ;  and  when  applied  to  a  future  judgment  it  must  be 
held  to  stand  as  the  symbol  of  an  unknown  quantity^  con- 
cerning which  we  may  safely  reason,  although  it  be  un** 
known.  To  say,  in  any  case,  that  retribution  is  inequitabkf 
or  undue,  or  severe,  is  merely  to  contradict  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  What  is  severe,  and  unjust,  comes  under  another 
category,  and  is  to  be  dealt  with  on  other  ground :  to  affirm 
that  a  future  retribution  is  unjust,  is  to  profess  that  two  and 
three  are  equal  to  more  than  five. 

Most  manifest  is  it  that,  before  we  can  be  qualified  to 
enter  at  all  upon  the  question  of  the  lenity  or  severity  of  a 
future  judgment,  we  must  be  informed  on  two  points— 
namely — the  actual  culpability  of  the  parties,  so  dealt  with ; 
and  the  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  upon  them. 
'  We  are  often  tempted,  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
misapprehension,  to  inquire  what  shall  be  the  retributive  lot 
of  the  uninstructed  and  degenerate  millions  of  mankind.  A 
far  more  pertinent  theme  of  meditation  surely  would  be^^ 
the  probable  retribution  of  those  who,  having  enjoyed  every 
moral  advantage,  by  culture  of  the  faculties,  and  by  contact 
with  truth,  have  yet  abused  all! 

We  should  not  fail  here  to  notice  one  circumstance^ 
attaching  to  the  present  system  of  things,  which  seems  to 
be  full  of  meaning,  as  indicative  of  the  principles  of  universal 
government.  It  has  been  oflen  adverted  to  by  moralists, 
and  is  this,  that  the  direct  consequences  of  a  fault,  are 
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frequently  such  as  seem  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  blame- 
worthiness^ in  the  particular  instance :  thus  a  mere  impru- 
dence of  early  Iif<^  is  sometimes  followed  by  irremediable 
sufierings;  while  the  worst  crimes  are  as  often  perpetrated 
with  impunity.  A  system  of  naturcU  retribution  is  evidently 
established^  and  yet  is  broken  in  upon  by  frequent  anomalies. 

Such  facts  are  interpretable  in  several  senses. — They  may 
mean,  that  the  demands  of  absolute  justice  are  such,  that  a 
comparatively  venial  o^nce  is  never  over  punished,  by  any 
course  of  sufiering  to  which,  in  the  present  life,  we  are 
liablie.  So  understood,  the  impunity  of  atrocious  offenders 
speaks  aloud  of  a  judgment  to  come.  Or  again ;  such  facts 
may  be  thought  to  present  themselves  as  a  kindly  intended 
warning,  or  as  if  it  were  whispered  to  us—'  Learn  the 
danger  of  sin ;  and  see  what  may  be  the  consequence  of 
&ults  you  deem  trivial.'  Or  they  may  be  intended  to 
arouse  the  feeling  which  leads  us  to  desire  an  equalization 
of  all  inflictions.  Or  perhaps,  we  may  the  most  safely  con- 
sider them  as  attesting  the  serious  truth,  that  man,  in  being 
made  liable  to  the  operation  of  general  laws,  beneficial  when 
respected,  is  left  to  sustain  the  entire  ill  consequence,  be  it 
what  it  may,  which  attaches  to  a  disregard  of  them. 

Now  in  fact  this  is  the  very  inference,  alarming  as  it  may 
be  in  its  application  to  the  present  and  future  condition  of 
the  human  family,  which  presents  itself  on  all  sides,  whether 
we  look  to  the  material,  or  to  tlie  moral  world.  General 
laws  are  every  where  taking  their  course,  let  the  conse- 
quenec  be  never  so  disastrous  to  individuals,  or  to  millions 
of  individuals.  An  inundation  rushes  with  as  wild  a  rage 
over  a  populous  province,  as  over  a  desert:  the  volcano 
buries  in  fire,  either  a  capital  and  its  thousands,  or  a 
forest.  Nay,  the  crust  of  the  earth  itself  may  one  day 
break  up,  and  let  forth  the  central  heat,  from  as  simple 
a- cause  as  that  which  produces  the  bursting  of  a  chestnut 
before  tbe  fire.     Every  day  the  fair  prosperity  of  &milies  is 
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blighted  by  the  operation  of  some  general  law  of  the  human 
system ; — a  law  good  and  necessary  in  its  tendency,  but 
destructive  in  this  or  that  instance.  All  we  assume  then  is, 
that  there  is  one  inflexible  rule  of  right,  taking  effect  in  all 
worlds; — happily  for  those  who  are  in  harmony  with  it; 
destructively  for  any  who  stand  opposed  to  it.  What  is 
ordinarily  called  Juture  retribution^  might,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, be  designated  as  the  natural  issue  of  the  one  law  of  the 
universe,  in  respect  of  those  who  are  at  variance  with  it. 

I  will  now  for  a  moment  go  over  to  the  position  of  an 
opponent,  and  state  his  argument  for  him :  he  says,  '  Look 
to  the  actual  condition  of  the  human  family,  at  this  moment. 
Is  it  possible  to  bring  a  religious  notion  of  responsibility  to 
bear  upon  that  moral  condition  in  which  we  find  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind  ?  Put  out  of  view  the  exceptive  cases 
of  nations,  or  individuals,  who,  by  culture,  have  come  into 
a  state  to  which  such  a  doctrine  might  possibly  seem  con* 
gruous.  These  cases  overlooked,  the  mass  of  men  are  seen 
to  have  entered  upon  their  course  and  to  have  run  to  the 
end  of  it,  under  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  held  to 
have  necessitated  their  evil  dispositions  and  bad  conduct. 
Can  we  then  believe  man  to  be  responsible,  when  we  find 
him  in  a  condition  which  candour  compels  us  to  call  irre- 
sponsible, involuntary,  hopeless  ? ' 

So  speaks  my  opponent;  and  not  without  an  appear- 
ance of  reason;  but  the  real  difficulty  is  not  encountered 
in  his  view  of  the  case ;  for  a  fact  not  less  manifest  than  that 
of  the  inert,  irresponsible  condition  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
is  the  one  already  more  than  once  adverted  to,  that,  when- 
ever human  nature  is  developed,  and  its  germs  quickened, 
the  principles  of  a  moral  system  are  recognised,  as  indispen- 
sable in  practice,  and  as  abstractedly  true.  Nor  have  even 
the  most  degraded  families  of  mankind  altogether  lost  their 
hold  of  these  same  principles.  Superstitions,  sanguinary 
rites,  and  horrid  retaliations,   have  proved  that  what  was 
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wanting  was  not  the  rudiment  of  the  moral  life,  but  the 
culture  of  it. 

The  degraded  condition  therefore  of  the  million,  is  not 
our  datum,  looked  at  apart  from  the  condition  of  the  few. 
In  considering  both  classes  of  facts,  we  must  assume,  either 
that  the  few  have  snatched  an  excellence  not  intended  for 
them  by  nature;  or  that  the  many  hiCve  fallen  from  their 
original  place.  Which  is  the  easier  supposition?  Shall 
we  say  that  savage  man,  sensual,  fierce,  and  irresponsible,  is 
nature  a  legitimate  son ;  while  civilized  man,  controlling  his 
inferior  instincts,  and  adhering  to  truth  and  virtue,  is  her 
spurious  offspring?  We  must  either  believe  this,  or  assent 
to  what  is  here  assumed  to  be  the  real  fact,  melancholy 
as  it  is,  that,  whereas  human  nature  includes  every  element 
of  the  moral  life  (if  it  did  not,  they  could  never  have 
appeared  at  all)  yet  that  some  dire  and  ancient  calamity  has 
brought  all  into  a  position  which  is  actually  ruinous  to  most.. 

We  suppose  then  that  this  world  of  ours,  one  among 
millions  of  worlds,  was  not  subjected,  as  some  have  strangely 
seemed  to  think,  to  the  perilous  conditions  of  a  moral  economy 
arbitrarily f  or  as  if  an  experiment  were  to  be  tried  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  universe,  and  on  a  small  scale.  No ; 
but  man  was  made  responsible  (come  what  might)  and 
was  constituted  a  religious  being,  simply  because  there  is 

NO    OTHER     LAW   OF     RATIONAL    EXISTENCE,    ACTUAL,    OR 

POSSIBLE,  in  all  the  fields  of  creation !  Responsibility,  with 
its  risks,  is  man's  lot,  because  there  is  no  other  lot  for 
thinking  orders.  The  moral  system,  with  its  portentous 
issues,  is,  we  assume,  as  old  as  the  heavens,  and  will  out- 
last them ;  it  is  as  wide  as  the  skies,  as  high  as  the  throne 
of  God,  and  as  deep  as  hell. 

There  is  one  law,  as  we  see,  for  the  material  world:  — 
gravitation,  which  rules  the  harmony  of  the  planetary  systems, 
has  probably  thrown  some  planets  on  a  'tempest  of  fire,  in 
the  bosom  of  their  central  suns ;   and  the  projectile  force 
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nay  have  sent  other  planets  on  an  endless  journey ,  through 
the  voids  of  space. — Suppose  that,  from  whatever  unusual 
perturbation,  or  collision,  a  planet,  in  full  career,  has  slipped 
its  centripetal  tie:  off  it  flies,  and  who  shall  stay  it?  away 
it  speeds — parts  company  from  its  neighbours — traverses 
unmeasured  spaces — shoots  right  through  the  starry  fields — 
takes  its  last  look  at  the  regions  of  light  and  life,  and  goes 
on — journeying,  an  exile,  never  to  reach  a  home ! 

The  counterpart  of  such  a  supposition  is  easily  supplied ; 
the  human  family,  subjected,  like  all  other  families,. to  the 
law  and  issues  of  responsibility,  has,  from  whatever  cause, 
loosened  its  firm  hold  of  that  law : — it  has  gone  off,  and  is 
in  peril  of  we  know  not  what   final  catastrophe.     What 
has  happened,  is  just  what  must  have  happened,  on  our 
supposition,   unless  omnipotence  should  interpose.      The 
.course  of  things  in  this  world  is  no  mystery  as   to  the 
process,  for  we  see  it  exemplified  every  day  on  a  small 
scale.     An  insulated  family,  trained  to  virtue,  and  living 
somewhile  in  purity  and  peace,  at  length  declines  from  that 
happy  condition:  forgetting  their  hereditary  faith,  the  mem- 
bers of  it  cease  to  think  themselves  bound  by  motives  of 
virtue;     they  learn  to  consult    only  selfish  and    animal 
instincts,  and  a  little  time  suffices  for  so  far  debauching  them 
as  that,  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator,  they  should  appear  really 
to  have  laid  down  their  moral  nature,  and  to  act  under  a 
terrible  necessity  of  doing  evil.     And  if  the  original  mem- 
bers of  this  family  might  sink  so  low,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  their  children,  of  the  third,  and  fourth  genera- 
tion ?     Born  in  the  blindness  of  fierce  and  sensual  propen- 
sities, they  would  be,  what  the  untaught  millions  of  man- 
kind actually  are. 

But  such  a  state  of  things,  how  melancholy  soever,  affects 
not  at  all  our  notion  of  human  nature,  as  still  belonging  to  a 
universal  moral  economy.  Even  if  there  were  no  truth  in 
the  world,  our  inference  would  be  valid,  although  less  satis- 
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factory.  But  there  is  truth  in  the  world^— elevated  notions 
of  virtue  are  extant>  and  are  acted  upon ;  and  this  truths  com- 
prising the  great  principles  of  religion,  wherever  it  is  wisely 
and  assiduously  brought  to  bear,  takes  effect,  and  repeats 
itself.  At  this  very  moment,  when  the  civilized  races  are 
every  where  invading  the  wastes  of  barbarism,  long  lost 
truth  is  also  being  carried  out,  and  under  promise  to  regain 
its  ancient  territory.  That  the  recovery  of  even  the  most 
degraded  races  to  a  sense  of  religion,  is  possible,  has  been 
demonstrated,  again  and  again,  in  our  times,  and  under 
every  variety  of  circumstance.  Nothing  then  forbids  the 
hope  that  savage,  and  semi-savage  man,  may  at  length 
be  led  home  to  God.  Conscience,  and  the  highest  moral 
sentiments,  have  already  been  wakened  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Negro,  the  Hottentot,  the  South  Sea  islander,  the  Hindoo ; 
these  have  learned  that  they  are  responsible:  they  have 
acquired  the  fear  and  hope  of  futurity.  The  problem  then 
is  solved ;  the  redemption  which  has  actually  been  effected  in 
thousands  of  instances,  may  be  effected  in  millions.  Entire 
communities  of  lately  savage  men  have  been  reclaimed ;  and, 
if  we  speak  of  virtuous  sentiment,  and  purity  of  conduct, 
these  converts  take  a  position  on  a  level  ^rith  the  best 
ordered  societies  of  the  civilized  world. 

Let  but  this  process  go  on,  and  the  long  dismembered 
human  &mily,  not  more  various  in  temperament,  colour, 
and  speech,  than  in  belief,  will  become — a  family  indeed, 
worshipping  at  one  altar,  and  restored  to  the  great  system 
x)f  which,  even  now,  it  declares  itself  to  be  a  member  by  its 
ominous  anticipations,  and  its  contrarieties.  We  appeal  to 
undisputed  facts  in  saying — That,  if  the  elements  of  the 
moral  economy,  as  expounded  and  sanctioned  by  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  have  but  free  course,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  philanthropist  must  cease  to  be  ashamed  in  calling 
the  black,  the  tawny,  and  the  copper  coloured  races,  Jiis 
brethren. 
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But  an  anxiety  of  a  very  different  sort  attaches,  at  this'mo- 
menty  to  the  condilion,  and  probable  destiny  of  the  untaught 
millions  who  crQwd  the  homes  of  civilization.  Dense  masses 
of  what  is  little  better  than  savage  life^  marked  by  its  charac' 
teristic  wretchedness,  improvidence,  ignorance,  sensuality, 
and  ferocity,  are  stowed,  to  suffocation,  within  all  the  great 
cities  of  Europe — and  especially  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Great  Britain. 

'  Civilization  has  several  times  been  overthrown  by  a  hurri- 
cane of  barbarism,  coming  down  upon  it  from  a  distance ;  but 
it  is  now  every  where  put  in  peril  by  the  same  rude  elements, 
bursting  up  from  caverns  under  our  feet.  Heretofore  savage 
life  has  come  in  upon  civilized  life,  armed  only  with  brute 
strength  ;  but  if  now  it  commands  less  hardihood  and  nerve, 
the  deficiency  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  frenzy  of  false 
doctrine.  The  domestic  millions  who,  at  this  time,  menace 
liberty,  property,  life,  together  with  the  arts,  commerce, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  who  must  plunge  themselves  into 
deeper  misery  in  effecting  the  desolation  of  society — these, 
barely  hearing  the  voice  of  truth,  or  only  catching  it  as  a 
remote  and  confused  sound  of  many  discordant  tongues, 
are  giving  the  ear,  in  gloomy  thoughtfulness,  to  the  wildest 
absurdities — absurdities  so  gross  as  to  be  almost  secure 
from  refutation  by  setting  common  sense  at  defiance. 

Meantime,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  hour  of  infatuation — an 
hour  of  want  of  counsel — want  of  union — want  of  principle, 
those  who  should  see  the  peculiar  peril  of  the  moment,  and 
know  how  to  meet  it,  are  allowing  it  to  be  inferred,  by  the 
mass  of  the  people,  that,  in  theory  they  themselves  are  one 
with  them. — Some,  cutting  the  roots  of  all  serious  regard  to 
truth,  as  what  every  man  is  bound  to  look  to,  by  declaring 
that  belief,  religiom  belief,  is  a  matter  of  chance  or  destiny, 
an  accident  of  the  mind,  as  colour  is  of  the  body.  Others 
(alas  that  newspapers  are  listened  to  by  millions,  sermons 
only  by  hundreds)  others,  high  in  station,  are  professing 
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before  the  world  that  they  have  themselves  no  fixed  notions 
of  responsibility — metaphysical  enigma  as  it  is ! — Not  under- 
stand responsibility?  not  know  so  plain  a  thing  as  this,  that 
if  a  man  receives  the  cloak  of  another  in  charge,  he  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  restore  it  ?  not  understand  that, 
if  a  man  accept  the  hospitalities  of  a  friend,  it  is  a  detestable 
baseness  to  abuse  his  confidence,  and  desolate  his  home  ? 
not  understand  that,  if  a  man  be  intrusted  with  the  welfare 
of  an  empire,  he  may  look  to  a  time  when  he  shall  be  called 
to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship  ?  not  understand  Re- 
spomibility?  not  know  that  God  will  hereafter  judge  men 
in  righteousness,  rendering  to  all  according  to  their  works  ? 

Grant  it,  there  are  mysteries  in  religion ;  but,  at  least, 
these  things  are  no  mysteries.  Grant  it,  there  are  depths 
in  abstract  philosophy ;  but  these  things  come  not  within  the 
province  of  abstract  philosophy.  If  indeed  these  things  be 
obscure,  reason  totters,  and  we  must  no  longer  trust  either 
its  plainest  deductions,  or  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

Thus  it  happened  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  social  body  was 
about  to  break  up,  and  its  elements  to  putrefy,  in  France. 
Philosophers  had  made  themselves  the  apostles,  and  states- 
men the  smiling  patrons,  of  the  doctrine  which,  at  length, 
spoke  its  meaning  in  the  guillotine.  Truth  had  been 
mocked  at  as  a  phantom ;  all  obligations  had  been  scouted ; 
the  moral  system  had  been  proclaimed  null,  and  men  were 
told  that  they  were  the  creatures  of '  physical  necessity,*  and 
that  responsibility  is  a  fable ;  or  at  best  an  unsearchable 
mystery — a  something  which  *  cannot  be  understood  -,'  these 
things  having  first  been  said  by  men  of  high  culture — half 
in  jest,  were  caught  at  by  ferocious  seducers,  and  repeated 
and  expounded,  with  grim  explicitness,  in  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  every  town :  — and  then  the  work  was  ready  : — the 
clusters  of  the  earth  were  fully  ripe,  and  the  wine-press  was 
trodden  until  there  flowed  from  it  a  broad  river  of  human 
blood. 


Tliesc  things  are  yet  fresh  in  our  recollection :  they  were 
not  witnessed  by  our  fathers,  but  by  ourselves:  yet  we 
seem  to  have  forgotten  so  soon  the  lesson  they  teach.  The 
miasma  that  is  rising  in  visible  fumes  from  the  unwhole- 
some levels  around  us,  has  crept  into  palace  windows,  and 
works  as  a  stupor  upon  men's  minds,  so  that  the  most 
palpable  dangers  are  idly  gazed  at,  or  are  even  jested  with. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  it  has  been  said,  effectually 
secures  the  civilized  world  against  any  second  overthrow  by 
barbaric  hordes : — vain  confidence !  vain  at  least,  if  the  time 
should  come  when  the  barbaric  host  shall  start  up,  in  a 
day,  knife  in  hand,  from  our  domestic  soil.  Goths,  and 
Huns,  and  Vandals,  if  they  were  terrible  by  their  supersti- 
tions, were  also  held  in  check  by  them  : — the  moral  element 
was  some  way  conserved  in  their  bosoms :  and  they  soon 
yielded  themselves,  conquered  by  the  milder  creed  of  their 
victims.  ^ 

But  more  terrible  evils  are  to  be  looked  for  when,  the 
conscience  having  been  cut  clean  out  of  the  bosom  by  the 
traitorous  hand  of  the  sophist,  millions,  maddened  by  cruel 
privations,  are  told,  even  by  their  superiors,  that  force  is  the 
-only  reason.  Brutalized,  even  more  in  creed  than  in  habits, 
they  will  not  be  found  to  have  lost  any  of  those  terrible 
energies  which  belong  to  man,  as  a  moral  agent ;  and,  if 
lost  to  virtue,  they  are  not  lost  to  the  powers  which  virtue 
should  have  commanded :  if  severed  from  the  restraints  of 
religion,  it  is  only  that  they  may  surrender  themselves  the 
more  fully  to  the  frenzy  of  fanaticism  ;  and  if  the  fanaticism 
oi religion  have  devastated  kingdoms,  the  flmaticism  of  irre- 
liffion  will  pass  as  a  deluge  of  blood  over  the  field  of  the 
civilized  world : — which  may  God  in  his  mercy  avert ! 

THE    END. 
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The  subject  allotted  to  me  in  the  present  series  of  Lectures 
is,  you  will  perceive,  very  briefly  enunciated.  It  is  termed, 
"  The  Power  of  Circumstances."  Now,  this  sentence  is 
not  a  regular  proposition,  containing,  in  the  technical 
phraseology  of  Logic,  subject,  predicate,  and  copula*  It  is 
sulyectj  and  subject  alone.  The  first  view,  therefore,  that  I 
was  led  to  take  of  my  own  task,  presented  it  to  me  as 
requiring  such  an  investigation  as  should  enable  me  to 
complete  the  proposition,  by  bringing  to  it  the  right  copula 
and  predicate.  Or,  to  describe  in  other  words  my  concep- 
tion of  that  which  is  expected  from  me,  I  take  this  subject 
as  if  it  had  been  given  me  in  the  form  of  interrogation. 
"What  is  the  power  of  circumstances?"  On  a  review, 
however,  of  the  entire  case,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
examination  of  this  question  would  very  imperfectly  fulfil 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  present  Lecture.  The 
nature  of  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  actually  placed, 
and  by  which,  in  various  degrees,  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
influenced, — and  of  those  which,  being  under  our  own 
control,  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  him,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  his  character,  and  the  promotion  of  his  well-being, 
must  also  be  considered*  These,  likewise,  are  questiotis 
which  are  before  me,  and  to  which  I  am  to  endeavour,  at 
least,  to  give  the  proper  reply.     But  this  reply  must  not  be 
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mere  unsupported  assertion.  It  must  be  sou^  for,  and 
established  by  rational  investigatioD,  and  sound  aigument 
To  conduct  this  investigation,  to  state  these  arguments,  to 
collect  together,  and  properly  to  express,  the  principles  thus 
ascertained  and  proved, — and  to  place  in  the  position  which 
they  ought  to  occupy,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  ava 
brought, — constitute  one  portion  of  the  business  to  which 
the  present  Lecture  has  to  be  devoted 

I  have  said, — ^  one  portion  of  the  business/* — My  task^  bo 
&r  as  I  have  hitherto  described  it,  will  have  appeared  to  be 
little  more — ^perhaps  nothing  more — than  an  abstruse  meta** 
physical  inquiry:  or,  to  use  a  more  familiar,  and  very 
significant  phrase,  a  dry  subject,  not  likely  to  excite  mudi 
interest  in  the  discussion,  however  just  and  valuable  the 
conclusions  which  may  at  length  be  established*  But  I  bsstm 
as  yet  presented  the  subject  only  under  one  aspect  I  hare 
likewise  to  view  it  in  its  relations  to  the  topics  OHasidered 
in  the  present  series  of  Lectures.  The  subject,  as  con«- 
ndered  in  itself  would  appear  to  be  only  an  inquiry  into 
a  certain  branch  of  our  mental  constitution:  but  it  mual 
likewise  be  considered  in  reference  to  what  in  the  present 
day  calls  itself  Socialism,  and,  in  this  respect,  my  work  is 
unavoidably  controversiaL 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  purport  and  design  of  the 
Lecture  which  is  about  to  be  addressed  to  you,  I  must 
advert  to  the  melhod  which  I  intend  to  observe.  The  two 
laws  by  which  I  desire  to  be  governed  while  conducting 
my  share  of  this  important  discussion  are  these: — Firsts 
To  confine  myself  to  what  shall  appear  to  voMf  wi&  the 
knowledge  which  I  possess  of  my  own  object  and  plan,  to  be 
indispensably  necessary  to  their  proper  aooomplishment — 
ibat  is,  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  aeierrty 
extraneous  topics  :-**and,  Second,  Rigidly  and  evidendf 
to  adhere  to  exact  truth,  so  fiur.as  I  know  it,  or  amr  ajUe^te 
luscertain  it,  in  all  my  statements  and  argummts,    Theie 


LectureB  se^  not  victory,  merely  aa  such.  The  triumplr 
thsyaie  designed  to  promote  is  that  of  truth.  To  this 
object  my  honoured  colleagues  have  directed  their  efforts :  by 
tkese  laws  they  have  governed  them :  and  however  inferior 
in  ability,  yet  in  the  steps  of  fairness  and  honesty  vrhich 
they  have  traced,  it  is  my  desire  and  intention  to  follow. 

Keeping  these  laws  before  me,  I  must  in  the  first  place, 
request  your  attention  to  some  general  and  preliminary 
observations.  Some  of  them  will  refer  to  the  usual  methods 
of  conducting  honourable  controversy,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I 
may  have  occasion  to  employ  them.  Others  will  relate  to 
tiie  errors  which  it  is  our  intention  to  expose,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  appear  to  be  held,  stated,  and  defended, 
hy  their  advocates.  Others,  again,  will  refer  to  the  truths 
which  are  opposed  to  that  which  we  believe  to  be  not  merely 
erroneous,  but  most  destructively  so.  While  some  others 
will  be  requisite  for  the  explicit  statement  and  explanation 
of  the  principles  by  which  the  whole  case  will  have  to  be 
decided.  And  these  preliminary  but  important  matters 
having  been  adjusted,  I  shall  then  examine  the  question 
before  us, — On  the  Power  of  Circumstances, — in  that  parti- 
eulor  aspect  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  present  series  of 
Lectures.  And  I  think  we  shall  find,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  consider  the  question  all  the  more  conveniently,  and  to 
c^BOOver  the  proper  reply  to  it  all  the  more  satisfactorily  and 
speedily,  for  having  so  cleared  our  way  by  the  preceding 
general  observations,  as  that  we  may,  on  settled  principles, 
and  according  to  understood  rules,  apply  our  undivided, 
and  therefore  our  undisturbed  attention,  to  the  subject  that 
will  then  be  before  us. 

And  now  that  I  am  about  to  address  myself  to  my  work, 
Ifet  me  earnestly  pray  for  your  serious  attention.  Let  me 
firic  ihat  it  may  be  given  to  what  will  be  laid  before  you,  in 
the'iq^t  in  which  it  has  been  prepared*  It  seems  to  be 
tfae^riile  vAih  the  writers  of  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
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highest  class  of  poetry,  to  commence  their  undertaking  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  « the  muse*"  to  their  «  adventnrous  song.*" 
You  all  remember  the  manner  in  which  our  own  Milton — 
who  has  as  surely  immortalized  our  mother-tongue  to  all  the 
admirers  of  Epic  grandeur,  as  Homer  the  magniloquent 
language  of  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey — ^has  at  once  followed,  and 
elevated  the  example  set  by  his  precursors.  My  object, — 
and  I  now  only  speak  of  my  oft/ecf,— is  so  similar  to  his,  that 
the  moment  I  engaged  in  the  task  of  preparation,  my  mind 
naturally  adverted  to  his  language,  and  adopted  it : — 

And  chiefly  Thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  th'  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  Thou  knowest. 

What  in  me  is  dark, 
nhunine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument, 
I  may  assert  Etebnal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

My  jfirgt  general  observation  will  relate  to  the  necessity 
0f  a  strict  and  constant  adherence  to  fundamental  principles 
in  all  our  inquiries.  An  allusion  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
mathematical  inquiries  may  be  very  common-place;  but  it 
is  at  once  so  just  and  so  apposite,  that  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  employ  it  I  take  Euclid,  for  instance.  Not  only  do  the 
earlier  problems  support  those  that  come  later,  but  the  whole, 
from  first  to  last,  are  supported  by  the  preliminary  defini- 
tions, axioms,  and  postulates.  Now,  every  science  has  thus 
its  foundation  principles,  on  which  the  whole  system  is 
dependent,  and  the  removal  of  which  implies  the  subversion 
of  the  system  itsel£ 

This  analogy  will  suggest  three  rules,  attention  to  which, 
in  the  present  controversy,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

First  No  imposing  show  in  the  structure,  can  compen- 
sate for  the  weakness  of  the  foundation.  In  a  chain,  no 
matter  how  well  wrought  the  metal,  how  carefully  inter- 
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locked  tba  several  links ;  if  the  last  link  be  connected  with 
the  staple  in  the  wall  by  a  single  thread,  that  thread  is  the 
measure  of  the  resistance  which  it  is  able  to  afford,  in  case 
of  a  strain  upon  it. 

It  is  thus  in  what  are  by  way  of  distinction  termed  M0T9I 
Systems.  Their  various  rules  and  precepts  may  be  well 
adjusted  among  themselves,  and  the  whole  may  appear 
unerringly  appropriate  as  to  their  object.  But,  the  grand 
question  of  their  real  value  must  be  decided  by  inquiring 
into  their  obliging  power.  The  morahty  of  an  action  con- 
sists in  its  being  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  there  be  any  such 
quality  in  human  actions — (and  if  there  be  not,  our  inquiry 
is  at  an  end) — then,  when  we  come  to  subject  an  action  to 
moral  analysis,  we  resolve  the  whole  into  the  action  itself, 
the  rule,  and  the  obligation.  And  on  this  last,  the  whole 
depends.  A  moral  system  is  well  supported  which  rests 
upon  real  obligation^ — and  ultimately,  upon  original  obliga- 
tion. Nothing  but  obligation  lays  hold  upon  conscience; 
the  strength  of  the  original  obligation,  therefore,  is  the 
strength  of  the  whole  system ;  and  if  the  obligation,  or  what 
is  described  as  such,  is  itself  powerless,  the  whole  system 
will  be  inefficient 

The  second  rule,  suggested  by  this  analogy — still  keeping 
moral  questions  before  us — maybe  very  briefly  stated.  The 
foundation  being  destroyed,  no  part  of  the  superstructure  can 
be  preserved.  Take  away  the  obligation  from  a  rule,  and  you 
deprive  it  of  its  moral  character.  The  rule,  as  a  moral  precept^ 
exists  no  longer.  Even  should  the  precept  possess  something 
of  wisdom  in  adaptation,  something  of  loveliness  in  the  impres- 
sion it  may  make  on  character,  it  can  only  be  spoken  of  as 
possessing — or  as  supposed  to  possess-^these  qualities.  You 
may  appeal  to  a  sense  of  beauty,  of  honour,  of  advantage;  but 
if  .you  have  taken  away  a  real  obligation^  all  is  taken  away  by 
which  the  precept  took  hold  on  the  moral  nature  of  man. 

And  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  by  fancying  that 
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derived,  secondary,  and  figurative  obligations  would  cODtiliiie 
forcible,  if  that  on  which  they  were  dependent  were  removed. 
My  hand  may  grasp  a  hook  on  which  a  weight  may  be 
suspended;  and  so  long  as  I  continue  to  hold  the  hook,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  hook  as  supporting  the 
weight  It  may  even  be  proper  to  show  how  well  adapted 
it  is  to  this  particular  object,  so  that,  without  the  adapta- 
tion, the  weight  could  not  be  supported.  But  all  this 
adaptation  would  be  utterly  unavailing,  were  I  to  let  go  my 
own  hold  It  woidd  then  be  seen  that  if  the  hook  held  the 
weight,  my  hand  held  both  hook  and  weight.  We  are  some- 
times so  accustomed  to  look  at  these  obligations  which 
though  only  derived— derived,  perhaps,  through  a  siicoession 
of  reasons — are  yet  visible  in  the  first  instance,  that  it 
requires  an  effort  to  trace  them  up  to  their  original  depend- 
ency. But  when  we  have  done  so^  we  see  at  once  that  if 
they  have  any  real  power,  they  owe  it  to  their  connexion 
with  the  actual  and  original  obligation :  and  that  this  being 
taken  away,  they  in  their  turn,  become  morally  powerless. 

The  third  rule  may  be  briefly  stated,  but  it  is  one  that 
deserves  very  serious  attention.  Principles  are  often  com- 
pared to  seed.  They  are  not  like  those  smaller  portions  of 
matter  which  can  only  grow  larger  by  accretion.  There  is 
the  process  of  development  according  to  fixed  laws. 
According  to  these,  as  is  the  seed,  so  the  plant  And  thus 
is  it  with  principles. 

Now,  two  observations  will  explain  my  present  object 
One, — ^There  is  a  logical  process  by  which  all  the  conse- 
quences of  a  principle'may  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  it 
The  other, — It  is  not  every  person,  holding  a  principle, 
that  can  see  through  this  entire  process,  to  its  final  issues. 
In  controversy,  therefore,  there  are  two  most  important 
rules.  The  first,  required  by  charity  and  courtesy,  and 
which  forbids  that  a  man  be  made  directly  responnble 
for  consequences  that  he  unequivocally  di8claims,-*tunte8S, 


indeed,  thej  should  so  glaringly  result  from  his  prJLucipleSy 
liiat  jou  cannot  doubt  but  that  either  he  does  perceive 
them,  or  that  he  miffhi  do  so,  if  there  were  only  an  honest 
attention  to  the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  Still,  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  tbe  general  rule  is,  that  consequences 
are  not  to  be  imputed,  where  they  are  honestly  and  unequi- 
vocally disclaimed. 

But^  secondly,  we  have  a  right  to  charge  principles  them- 
selves with  all  the  consequences  legitimately  shown  to 
arise  frcHn  them.  I  go  farther.  We  not  only  may  do 
tfaisi,  but  we  are  bound  to  do  so.  Principles,  or  systems 
almost  partaking  of  the  nature  of  principles,  may  appear, 
at  first,  liable  to  little  objection:  but  true  wisdom  will 
inquire  into  their  actual  operation.  And  if  it  should  be 
proved  that  that  operation  conducts  inevitably  to  pernicious 
results,  with  those  results  the  principle  must  stand  charged. 
Whatever  is  courteously  or  charitably  conceded  to  the 
holder  of  the  principle,  the  principle  itself  is  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  rules  of  legitimate  argument. 

The  second  of  these  general  observations  will  relate 
to  the  opinions  and  plans  to  which  these  Lectures  are 
intentionally  opposed,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
appear  to  be  stated  and  defended  by  their  advocates. 
And  here  I  admit  that  at  one  time  I  felt  considerable 
difficulty.  I  have  a  strong  dislike — I  hope  an  insuperable 
dislike — to  all  dishonest  controversy.  I  have  no  right  to 
mistake  a  man's  meaning,  and  then  to  charge  him  with 
what  my  own  misapprehension  had  occasioned.  But,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  neither  has  my  opponent  a  right  to  make 
his  case  appear  other  than  it  really  is,  by  studied  evasions, 
by  omissions,  by  the  use  of  general  terms,  the  application 
of  which  to  some  particular  instance  may  subsequently 
be  denied,  or  by  the  adroit  insertion  of  some  particle  into 
li  sentence,  which  at  first  does  not  seem  to  alter  its  meau- 
nig^  and  which,  in  the  subsequent  reasoning,  is  not  at 
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fdl  regarded;  but  which  is  afterwards  employed  as  a  xnea&tf 
of  escape  from  difficulty,  when  argument  presses  bard 
upon  the  original  proposition.  All  this  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  reasoning  as  at  present  con* 
structed,  and  with  the  rules  of  honourable  controversy  as 
at  present  laid  down.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  shall  be  told 
that  these  laws  and  rules  belong  to  the  ^^Old  Moral 
World  ,•"  and  that  the  members  of  the  <^  New  Moral  World" 
^  have  changed  all  that" 

When  I  read  the  charges  of  the  opponents  of  wbai  is 
called  Socialism,  and  the  denials  of  its  friends  and  advo* 
oates,  I  knew  not  what  to  say*  I  read  the  writings  of 
Socialists,  and  I  read  them  for  the  purpose  of  knowing 
what  Socialism  really  was.  And  certainly  I  found  premises 
justifying,  on  all  fair  reasoning,  the  broadest  conclusions 
that  I  had  seen  charged  on  them.  But  when  these  were 
presented  to  the  public  as  parts  of  a  full  and  complete 
description  of  Socialism,  they  were  noisily  and  angrily 
denied.  We  are  required  to  look  at  just  so  much  of  the 
system  as  its  advocates  choose  to  furnish,  and  without 
reasoning  even  upon  this  partial  view  of  the  case,  to  adopt 
the  conclusions  with  which  they  connect  it  This,  however, 
will  not  do  for  Englishmen*  One  of  the  results  of  that 
false  and  insane  Christian  training  they  have  had,  is  a 
love  for  fair  play  and  honest  dealing.  They  like  a  man 
to  go  without  a  mask;  and,  when  he  speaks,  to  say  what 
he  really  means.  They  like  to  see  a  man  (I  speak  oollo-* 
quially)  stand  by  his  principles.  They  do  not  like  that 
fencing  and  shuffling  by  which  a  man  proves  nothing  except 
that  his  real  meaning  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be. 

For  these  reasons,  they  who  are  engaged  in  the  present 
series  of  Lectures  have  the  painful  task  of  ascertaining,  and 
putting  into  broad  daylight,  the  opinions  of  their  opponents. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  counterbalancing  good.  Personal 
examination  compels  me  to  say,  that  the  best  wpif  to 


^&>dldt8m  is  an   honest  exhibition  of  it.     Let  its  real 

'  prmci^es  be  known,  in  connexion  with  the  consequences 
that  they  must  unfailingly  produce,  and  in  England  it 
will  only  meet  with  disciples  among  those  to  whom  such 
doctrines  as  the  existence  of  a  known  and  governing  God^ 
and  the  necessity  of  tiiat  wise  and  powerful  self-control 
by  whidb  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  shall 
be  properly  modified  and  directed, — are  objects  of  dislike. 

I  did  hope  when  I  saw  in  the  public  papers  a  docu- 
ment signed  "Robert  Owen,"  and  styled  "a  Manifesto," 
we  should  at  length  have  something  explicit*  In  the  Great 
Council  of  the  land.  Socialism  had  been  made  a  subject 
of  complaint  Some  friends  of  its  founder  complain  that 
he  had  been  misrepresented.  He  himself  comes  forward^ 
and  appeals  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers. Now  then,  I  thought,  we  shall  have  the  subject 
clearly  and  fully  stated,  at  least  in  all  its  essential  prin- 
ciples; so  that  I  shall  only  have  to  go  to  other  works 
for  the  subordinate  details.  I  was  utterly  disappointed. 
To  those  who  have  read  the  other  productions  of  Mr.  Owen, 
the  "Manifesto"  is  plain  enough.  But  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  it  is  not  straight-forward,  according  to  our  old  fietshioned 
notions  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  explicit,  unequivocal 
declaration  of  what  is  really  believed  and  sought  All  is 
T^ue  and  general  description.  Whether  it  is  meaningless 
description,  must  be  decided  by  taking  the  "  Manifesto"  as 
a  text,  and  supplying  the  Commentary  from  Mr.  Owen's 

.oither  works.  You  have  seen  the  ingenious  amusement 
whidi  chemistry  has  devised  for  children.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  winter  scenery;  but  give  it  the  light  and  warmth  of 
&e  fire,  and  the  delineations  that  were  before  invisible, 

'become  now  strongly  apparent,  and  you  have  a  lovely 
exhibition  of  summer.     It  is  thus  that  I  must  deal  with 

'  Mr*  Onsen's ''  Manifesto."  There  are  delineations  in  it  which 
are  net  intended  to  be  understood^  except  by  the  initiated. 
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All  theses  so  far  as  ihej  belong  to  that  branch  of  the 
subject  which  is  committed  to  me,  must  be  made  Yisible. 
Reading  the  publications  of  Socialism  for  myself,  I  see 
now  the  reason  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  on  one  point 
which  was  exhibited  in  this  place  only  a  few  evenings 
ago.  But  I  will  not  refer  to  any  other  snbject  than  the 
one  allotted  to  me.  So  far  as  that  subject  is  concerned, 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  a  correct  portraiture  ci 
Socialism,  in  the  language  of  its  own  documents* 

And  I  have  another  reason  for  this.  That  system  must 
be  a  bad  one  indeed  which  does  not  contain  some  potnti 
which,  when  separated  from  the  rest,  and  viewed  in  this 
isolated  position,  will  not  appear,  in  some  respects,  plao* 
sible.  Now,  it  is  a  very  common  artifice  with  those  who 
know  that  their  entire  system  would  be  objectionable^ — 
whether  from  its  own  character,  or  from  public  prejudice, 
it  matters  not,  for  the  purpose  of  my  present  argum^it,*— 
to  take  some  plausible  branch,  and  present  it  to  the  public 
as  though  that  were  the  characteristic  of  the  whole.  It 
is  very  easy  to  put  together  a  sentence  to  this  efiect 
*^  Notwithstanding  the  plans  for  human  improvement  and 
happiness  hitherto  employed,  there  is  much  ignorance, 
much  error,  and  much  misery  in  the  world :  I  have  there- 
fore devised  a  new  scheme  for  the  arrangement  of  society, 
by  the  adoption  of  which,  a  much  happier  state  of  things 
will  be  produced."  It  is  easy  to  put  together  a  sentence 
like  this,  and  then  to  represent  the  whole  concern  as  a 
benevolent  project  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  But  some- 
thing more  than  profession  of  this  sort  is  necessary  to  affix 
the  stamp  of  genuine  benevolence.  The  nature  of  the 
scheme  must  be  looked  at,  as  well  as  the  declarations /of 
the  projector.  If  plausible  professions  were  sufficient,  a 
very  strong  case  might  be  made  out  in  favour  of  Dean 
Swiflfs  Projector,  who  professed  to  have  discovered  a  plan 
for  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers.     When  wo'iBcel- 
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jieet  tibe  state  of  the  earth  tfaroi^^iit  two  ciicles  of  iftgr 
degrees  in  diametei^  it  most  surely  appear  very  wrong 
that  epicures  imd  gluttons,  in  defiance  of  all  that  may  be 
said  to  them  by  the  faculty  on  indigestion  and  health 
g&aecaily,  should  persist  in  devouring  the  materials  whence 
BO  much  genial  warmth  might  be  collected.  I  again  say, 
it  13  not  to  mere  profession  that  we  must  look.  The  nature 
of  the  plan  must  be  carefully  examined;  its  foundatione 
must  be  seen;  its  tendencies  must  be  traced;  its  actual 
operation  dnstinctly  marked.  And  especially  is  all  this  care 
demanded,  when  the  plan  in  question  avowedly  proposes 
the  total  alteration,  not  to  say  subversion,  of  the  existing 
system  of  society.  I  might  put  it  to  an  InfideL  Would 
he  think  it  fiair,  or  even  honest — as  the  words^atr  and  honest 
are  now  understood — ^to  endeavour  to  enlist  a  company 
of  persons  not  believing  in  Divine  revelation,  in  a  scheme 
for  circulating  the  Scriptiures,  by  telling  them  that  the  plan 
was  intended  to  promote  universal  kindness,  by  persuading 
all  men  that  whatsoever  they  would  that  others  should  do 
to  them,  they  themselves  should  do  to  others  ?  And  just 
as  unfair  and  dishonest  is  it  to  call  on  us  to  examine 
SeciaUsm  as  a  scheme  of  benevolence,  because  its  inventc»r 
tells  us  that  he  is  under  the  influence  of  benevolent  conr 
templations.  Not  to  Mr.  Owen's  general  professions,  but 
to  bis  actually  proposed  scheme  must  we  look,  that  we 
may  know  what,  those  circumstances  are  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  intends  to  form  both  the  individual  and  the 
social  character. 

Mr,  Owen's  '^  Manifesto"  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of 
twenty  propositions,  which  are  followed  by  a  sort  of  nar- 
xative  of  his  own  proceedings.  His  twenty  propositions 
might  have  been  expressed  in  these  two  sentences.  1.  The 
entite  &bric  of  society  has  hitherto  rested  upon  falsehood 
iyiOBe«  2.  Mr.  Robert  Owen  has  discovered  a  rational 
system  of  religion  and  society ;  a  system  entirely  new  to 
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mankind,  which  shall  lead  each  individual,  by  an  irreBistibto 
necessity,  to  become  both  in  mind  and  conduct,  connstent, 
rational,  and  sane:  and  which  shall  introduce  a  never- 
failing  abundance  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  health, 
and  highest  enjoyment  of  man,  affording  him,  at  the  same 
time,  great  pleasure  in  its  daily  production.  That  this 
is  the  substance  of  these  twenty  propositions,  expressed 
in  language  which  they  have  supplied,  must  be  known 
to  every  one  who  has  read  them.  A  few  of  them,  by 
way  of  specimen  and  proof,  you  must  allow  me  to  read, 
that  thus  Mr.  Owen  himself  may  tell  you  what  his  senti- 
ments are. 

The  title  given  to  this  paper  is, — 

**  Manifesto  of  Robert  Owen,  the  Discoverer  and  Founder 
of  the  Rational  System  of  Society^  and  of  the  Rational 
Religion^ 

And  as  this  is  carefully  "  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall," 
we  are  here  in  no  danger  from  mistake.  It  is  not  some, 
friend  of  Mr.  Owen,  publishing  inaccurately  expressed 
statements,  from  imperfect  notes  of  misunderstood  conveiv 
sations  or  Lectures,  but  it  is  Robert  Owen  himseli^  putting 
forth,  officially,  the  "Manifesto"  which  is  to  confound  his 
adversaries,  and  enlighten  the  world.     He  says : — 

r 

"  I.  The  system  of  society,  which  has  alone  hitherto  existed,  has 
emanated  from  imaginary  notions,  conceived  in  the  early,  inexperienced, 
and  crude  state  of  the  human  mind. ' 

"11.  All  the  external  circumstances  throughout  the  world  formed  by. 
man,  have  been  based  on  these  early  crude  notions. 

"  III.  The  facts  which  experience  has  now  made  known,  prove» 
beyond  all  doubt,  to  those  who  accurately  observe  and  wisely  reflect 
that  these  early  and  crude  notions  are  most  lamentably  erroneous,  and 
that,  throughout  all  past  ages,  which  may  be  truly  called  the  irrational , 
period  of  human  existence,  man  has  been  deceived  by  them  respecting 
his  own  nature,  and  thus  made  to  become  a  most  imperfect  and  incon- 
sistent being. 

"  IV.  The  h  story  of  the  human  race  accurately  exhibits  this  crude 
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ft&te  of  tbe  human  mind ;  and  through  every  page  exposes,  in  full  detaS^ 
the  irrationality  and  insanity  of  their  conduct. 

"  y.  It  has  been  the  history  of  wars,  massacres,  plunders,  unceasing 
divisions,  and  opposition  to  each  other's  well-being  and  happiness;  or 
period  in  which  each  has  been  opposed  to  all,  and  all  opposed  to  each^ — a 
principle  admirably  calculated  to  produce  the  letzst  happiness  and  the 
most  misery. 

'   ^  YI.  All  the  institntions  of  the  world  have  been  direct  emanations 
from  these  early,  crude,  and  most  grievous  errors  of  our  ancestors." 

Hiis  sixth  proposition  comes  the  nearest  to  explieitness 
of  the  whole  twenty.  The  word,  all,  is  significantly  put  in 
italics.  "  All  the  institutions  of  the  world,"  no  exception 
whatever  being  made.  The  Mosaic  Institute,  Original 
Christianity,  are  therefore  included  among  them,  and  their 
origin  referred  to  "  these  early^  cruder  and  most  grievous 
errors  of  our  ancestors.'*  But  let  me  proceed  with  the 
«  Manifesto." 

"  VII.  Instead  of  this  system  of  gross  ignorance,  which  compels  man 
from  his  birth  to  become,  in  mh\d  and  conduct,  inconsistent,  irrational, 
and  incompetent  to  perceive  the  most  glaring  incongruities,  I  now 
propose,  for  the  adoption  of  all  people  and  nations,  another  system  of 
society;  a  system  entirely  new  to  the  world — ^founded  on  principles 
derived  from  facts  unknown  to  change,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with 
all  nature. 

''  IX.  A  system  of  new  intelligence  to  man,  which  shall  open  the  eyes 
of  all  to  the  past  and  present  degradation  of  the  human  race;  to  the 
gross  folly  and  absurdity  of  all  its  institutions ;  to  the  dire  necessity  and 
immense  advantages  of  immediately  superseding  these  most  grievous 
external  circumstances,  by  other  institutions  based  upon  fundamental 
principles  consistent  with  every  known  fact,  and  in  harmony  with  all 
nature ;  a  consistency  which  is  the  only  criterion  that  can  enable  man  to 
judge  between  falsehood  and  truth. 

■  "  XIV.  As  these  two  systems  are  perfectly  distinct  in  their  funda-^ 
mental  principles,  and  through  every  stage  of  their  progress  in  practice, 
they  can  never  be  united.  The  old  system  is  founded  on  error,  and  to 
sepport  its  continuance,  requires  universal  falsehood  and  deception.  The 
new  system  is  based  on  truth,  and  will  not  admit  of  falsehood  or  deception 
in  the  private  or  public  life  of  individuals,  or  in  any  transaction  between 
natioh  and  nation.'^ 
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And  thus  he  goes  on*  Not  one  of  the  twenty  propa- 
sitions  tells  the  public  what  the  new  system  is*  Hiey 
abound,  indeed,  with  hints,  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  these  point  out  his  real  objects.  He  talks  of  estab- 
lishment; he  means  destruction.  He  speaks  of  introducing 
a  new  system ;  his  plain  design  is  to  attack  the  old  one. 
But^  while  doing  this,  the  attention  is  kept  fixed,  as  fiur 
as  possible,  on  the  general  and  vague  declaration,  that 
Ae  new  state  of  society  is  to  be  a  state  of  pei&ct  enjoy** 
ment. 

Nor  are  the  remaining  pages  of  the  <^  Mamfesto"  in  the 
least  degree  more  explicit  They  contain  a  sort  of  history 
of  his  intercourse  with  persons  of  rank  and  influence;  but 
the  only  step  which  he  enables  us  to  take  in  advance,  is 
occasioned  by  a  sentence  on  the  sixth  page,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  Book  of  the  *^  New  Moral  World "  is  hb ; 
tluit  it  was  ^'  written  and  published  by  him.'*  This  book 
he  declares  to  be  ^'  the  mast  moral  work  ever  given  to  man^ 
hind.^  He  likewise  states  that  ^Uhere  are  many  other 
important  preliminary  publications  which  he  has  put  forth,'' 
<(  especially  on  religion,  marriage,  and  private  property." 
He  then  adds,  what  indeed  only  repeats  that  which  has 
been  read  to  you  from  the  propositions,  ^^But  £ur  before 
and  above  all  other  measures,  Robert  Owen  has  discovered 
and  introduced,  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  stay  its  course^ 
the  Rational  System  of  Society,  and  the  Rational  Religion: 
a  system  which  will  effect  more  for  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  than  all  the  erroneous  and 
im{Hracticable  systems  ever  given  to  man."  And  before 
be  concludes  this  ^^  Manifesto,"  intelligible  to  ncme  but  fte 
initiated,  he  professes  himself  ready  to  prove  ^^  to  die  Right 
Rev.  Prelate  of  Exeter,"  that  **  the  Rational  Religion 
which  he  has  given  to  the  world,  contains  far  less  immo- 
rality and  blasphemy  than  any  other  of  the  innumerable 
mysteries  called  religion,  which  have  hitherto  been  made 
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to  dertroy  the  rational  fsMniUies  of  man,  and  to  enabtre 
tbe  human  mind." 

Mr*  Owen's  ^^  Manifesto"  being  thus  obscure^ — I  am 
bound  to  say,  after  having  read  his  other  writings,  tn^iit^ 
tianaUy  obscure, — to  the  other  productions  of  his  pen  we 
must  have  recourse. 

What,  then,  is  Owenism, — not  as  presented  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  under  the  guise  of  a  somewhat  improved  system 
of  education,  witii  the  significant  note, — ^^  As  soon  as  tiie 
public  mind  shall  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  receive  it"-*^ 
let  that  phrase  be  marked  and  remembered — ^<  the  prac- 
tical detail  of  this  system  shall  be  fully  developed."* 
What,  I  ask,  is  Owenism,  not  in  this  undeveloped  and 
disguised  &rm,  but  as  described  by  its  author?  What 
are  those  circumstances  under  the  control  of  which  he 
wishes  society  to  be  placed? 

The  answer  must  be  given  in  his  own  language.  I  will  not, 
to  spare  you  and  myself  the  pain  which  must  be  inflicted  on 
us  by  hearing  and  reading  this  language,  subject  myself 
to  the  possibility  of  the  complaint  that  the  Owenism  I 
describe,  is  Owenism  as  understood  by  me,  not  as  held 
by  its  author. 

And  first  of  all,  Mr.  Owen's  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
reUffion  shall  be  stated.  You  would  notice  how  carefully, 
in  tbe  ^'  Manifesto "  which  he  published  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  his  opinions,  he  speaks  of  the  falsehood  of  all 
the  systems  of  society  that  have  ever  been  presented  to 
man.  Iiost  you  should  suppose  that  he  only  meant  supers 
stitious  corruptions  of  primary  truths,  he  loses  no  oppof^ 
tunity  of  saying  that  all  have  been  grievously  erroneous. 
And  tiiat  ndstake  might  have  not  tbe  least  ground  to 

*  See  **  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  the  Human  Character,"  men- 
tioned on  the  fourth  page  of  the  "Manifesto/*  as  puhlished  "in  1812 
and  1813,"  hy  "  Longman,  and  other  leading  London  publishers."  I 
quote  from  the  Manchester  edition,  1837,  p.  76. 
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stand  upon,  he  describes  his  own  system — not  as  the  puri- 
'fi^pation  and  restoration  of  primary  truth — nothing  of  the 
sort, — ^it  is  "  a  system  entirely  new  to  the  world,^  And  the 
TITLE  which  he  assumes  is  that  of  ^^  Discoverer  and  Founder 
of  the  Rational  Sjrstem  of  Society,  and  of  the  Rational 
Religion.''  For  hints^  these  expressions  are  tolerably  plain. 
But  I  will  not  put  their  meaning  before  you  in  my  own 
words.  I  wish  I  could.  To  the  most  of  you,  at  all  events, 
I  must  apologize  for  the  pain  I  am  going  to  inflict  But 
I  have  a  stem  duty  to  perform.  The  real  principles  of 
this  Rational  Religion  must  be  known  just  as  they  are. 

I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  "  *  Six  Lectures  delivered  in 
Manchester,'  by  Robert  Owen,  Esq."    The  Preface  is  signed 
by  bim,  and  dated  June  1, 1837.     I  find  this  sentence  in  it: 
'^  To  these  six  Lectures  is  added  an  Address  delivered  by 
the  writer  at  the  termination  of  the  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Association  of  all  Classes  of  all  Nations,  which  was  held  in 
Manchester  after  the  close  of  the  discussion  between  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Roebuck  and  the  writer.     This  Association  was 
established  in  London  on  the  first  of  May,  1835,  to  hasten 
the  period  when  there  should  be  peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will among  men."     So  fas  the  Preface.     I  quote  it  to  show 
that  an  Address  to  such  a  Society  may  be  expected  to  show 
the  principles  which  are  to  succeed  those  which  now  exist  in 
the  world,  and  by  which  all  this  sum  of  happiness  is  to  be 
produced.     He  says — 

"  In  religion,  men  for  ages  have  been  contending  about  mysteries^ 
respecting  which  they  are  now  as  ignorant  as  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning; mysteries,  too,  which  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  any  one.  But,  what 
is  most  to  be  regretted  is,  that  these  mysteries  derange  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  of  all  men,  diverting  their  minds  from  truth  to  false- 
hood, and  their  conduct  from  right  to  wrong.  These  theories,  varied  as 
they  are  in  theory  and  practice,  in  different  districts,  are  called  by  all, 
•religion:'-^  name  under  which  »e  daily  perpetrated  the  worrt,  the 
most  melancholy,  and  horrid  evils  throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  so  insane  are  all  made  by  the  religious  education  forced  upon  them. 
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^at,  m  €rery  nation  of  the  world,  men  are  rendered  incompetent  to 
perceive  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies  in  their  own  creed  and  conduct, 
although  they  can  easily  discover  the  insanities  of  the  creed  and  conduct 
«f  all -others.  Thus  are  they  regularly  trained  from  infancy  to  believe 
Jmy  dogma,  howerer  incongruous,  to  be  what  they  call  diviiie  and  auper* 
natural  truthB,  and  to  act  so  absurdly  as  to  worship  reptiles,. stocks  ^ 

«toneS,    OR    EVEN    MOTH  IN  Q  THAT   THEY   CAN   SEE    OR   COMPREHENP,    OdA 

to  deem  it  a  duty  to  compel  others  to  believe  and  act,  as  they  hav^  been 
taught  to  think  and  act,  and  if  they  cannot  compel  them  so  to  think  and 
a:ct,  to  contsider  it  a  still  higher  duty  to  punish  them  for  their  unbelief. 
fUm,  one  gram  of  common  sense,  or  of  real  knowledge  derived  fi^om 
fiictsy  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  this  irrational  state  of  the  human 
mind.  A  slight  knowledge  of  isLCta  respecting  human  nature,  would 
make  it  evident  to  all,  that  belief  and  feeling  are  instincts  of  their  nature; 
instincts  which  create  the  will  of  every  individual;  and  that  as  no  man 
made  his  own  organization,  or  external  nature,  or  society,  and  as  he  must 
of  necessity  he,  at  every  moment  of  his  existence,  a  compound  of  these,  he 
must  be  what  he  is,  and  could  not  be  other  than  what  he  is,  any  more  than 
/m  elephant^  or  a  Hon,  or  a  lamb,  could  be  other  than  what  they  are. 

"  But  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  irrationality  which  the  population 
of  the  world  exhibits.  The  intellects  of  men  have  been  deranged  through 
430  many  ages  by  these  religious  mysteries,  that  they  now  gravely  pro- 
pound them  as  divine  truths," 

Before  I  continue  the  quotation,  let  me  call  your  especial 
attention  to  its  introduction.  Men  have  been  so  many  ages 
deranged  in  their  intellects  by  religious  mysteries  that  there 
are  certain  propositions  which  they  gravely  propound  as 
divine  truth,  which  it  follows  from  this  method  of  speaking 
of  them,  are  most  ridiculous  and  absurd,  and  which  no  one 
would  think  of  gravely  propounding  if  he  were  otherwise 
than  deranged*  What,  then,  are  these  ridiculous  and  absurd 
propositions  ? 

^'  First,  that  there  is  a  Being  who  made  and  who  governs  the  universe, 
and  ^  within  it ;  and  that  without  him,  (for  they  represent  him  as  a 
mal^  existence,)  nothing  was  made.  That  this  Being  is  infinite  in  know- 
1e4ge,  in  power,  and  in  goodness;  that  he  knows  all  things;  does  all 
things;  and  i^an  do  any  thing  dtafe  he  wishes  and  desires. 

'^  Second)  that  he  made  all  things  first,  perfect,  in  heaven,  on  the 
earthy  and  throughout  the  universe :  that  he  had  the  power,  if  he  chose, 
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to  keep  all  things  eternally  in  this  perfect  state ;  and  that  he  alone  made 
angels  in  heaven  and  men  on  earth. 

"  Third,  that  yet  through  some  other  power  or  influence,  an  angel, 
although  first  made  perfect  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  became,  or 
by  some  unaccountable  process  made  himself,  a  devil ;  and  then  seduced 
other  angels,  that  had  also  been  made  perfect,  to  foDow  hie  example ; 
and  that  this  party,  with  the  devil  at  their  head,  seduced  man  to  become 
the  irrational  being  that  he  has  been,  and  now  is,  over  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  act  continually  in  opposition  to  his  own  happineirs,  and  to 
the  will  of  his  own  creator. 

**  Fourth,  that  there  is  eternal  enmity  between  these  two  opposing 
parties ;  the  first,  God,  and  his  angels  of  goodness,  always  desiring  to 
make  men  wise  and  happy ;  while  the  second  power,  that  is,  the  devO 
and  his  angels,  are  equally  intent  upon  keeping  men  ignorant,  wicked, 
and  miserable.  And  aa  men  are  at  this  day  ignorant,  wicked,  and 
miserable,  the  unavoidable  conclusion  is,  that  the  devil  and  his  angela 
are  more  powerful  than  the  first  deity,  or  God,  assisted  by  his  angels. 

"  Fifth,  that  this  eternal,  infinitely  wise  and  good  being,  who  made 
human  nature  perfect  and  happy,  yet  so  made  it  that  the  devil  and  his 
angels  could-so  corrupt  it,  in  the  first  man  and  woman,  as  to  render  it  for 
ever  afterwards,  corrupt  and  sinful. 

"  Sixth,  That  human  corruption  and  sinfulness  can  be  overcome  and 
removed  only  by  the  most  unaccountable  proceeding  of  a  being  said  to 
be  the  Son  of  this  first  Being,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  be  the  first  Being, 
or  God  himself :  that  this  Being,  Son  and  Father  in  one,  took  upon  him- 
self the  human  form,  suffered  human  misery  and  an  ignominious  death; 
and  even  then,  that  a  part  only  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  saved  from 
everlasting  perdition  by  this  supernatural  and  most  mysterious  agency 
of  this  all-wise  and  all-good  Being  who  desires  the  happiness  of  the 
universe.. 

"  From  this  wild  combination  of  absurdities,  millions  upon  millions 
of  the  most  incongruous  schemes,  fancies,  and  whims,<have  been  con- 
tinually forced  upon  the  young  unresisting  mind ;  until  the  human  race 
at  this  day  presents  the  most  melancholy  aspect  of  religious  frenzy  and 
insanity ;  all  men,  afflicted  with  this  mental  disease,  being  made  to  think, 
speak^  and  act,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  well-being  and  happiness, 
and  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

*'  Such  is  the  crazy  foimdation  upon  which  the  human  character  has 
hitherto  been  formed.  Such  are  the  insanities  by  which  all  human  affairs 
have  been  involved  in  utter  confiision ;  by  which  men's  understandings 
have  been  so  perplexed  that  they  cannot  perceive  the  most  plain  and 
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valoabk  tmUis ;  and  they  are  compelled  to  reject  what  is  the  most  bene- 
ficial for  them  and  their  children,  and  to  ding,  like  maniacs,  to  that 
which  is  most  pernicious  to  both." 

All  this  is  sufficiently  plain.  Painful  as  the  hearing  of  it 
must  have  been,  you  will  see  that  it  could  not  have  been 
omitted.  The  substance  might  have  been  stated  in  my  own 
words;  but  you  would  have  charitably  hoped  that  I  might 
have  been  mistaken  in  my  inferences,  if  I  had  given  the 
inferences,  without  stating  the  premises.  Besides — which 
to  me,  after  reading  the  explicit  statements  which  Mr. 
Owen's  books  contain,  is  altogether  inexplicable — they  who 
call  themselves  Socialists  are  continually  denying  the  charges 
thus  brought  against  them,  representing  the  allegations  as 
the  result  of  hostile  bigotry,  delighting  in  misrepresentation. 
I  have  now  read  you  Mr.  Owen's  own  language.  It  is 
impossible  to  misunderstand  it.  On  three  points,  especially, 
it  is  unequivocal,  and  clear  as  day-light  First, — There  is 
an  entire  rejection  of  Christianity.  Second, — The  existence 
and  government  of  God,  as  a  personal,  living  being,  are, — 
not  witiiout  a  sneer, — placed  among  that  wild  combination 
of  absurdities  which  men  only  gravely  propoimd  for  divine 
truths,  because  religious  mysteries  have  for  so  many  ages 
deranged  their  intellects.  And,  Thirdly, — Man  is  utterly 
and  resistlessly  the  creature  of  circumstances.  He  is  ^^  at 
every  moment  of  his  existencey*  a  compound  formed  only  by 
his  own  organization,  external  nature,  and  society ;  so  that 
he  can,  at  no  time,  be  other  than  he  actually  is.  From  this 
portion,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Owen's  doctrine,  as  stated  by 
•faimseli^  the  question — What  is  Owenism  ? — admits  of  an 
explicit  and  instantaneous  reply.  It  is  the  old  scheme  of 
Infidel,  Atheistical  Necessity. 

The  Infidelity  of  the  scheme  is  involved  in  its  Atheism : 
but  it  is  necessary  to  leave  nothing  to  inference.  I  will 
only  read  a  few  lines  from  the  first  of  the  "  Six  Lectures." 
*^  The  sacred  books,  so  called^  of  the  Jews,  Christians,  Hin- 
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doos,  Mahometans,  Chinese,  &c."  (p.  9.)  And  again, — 
'^The  disciples  of  Moses,  Confucius,  Christ,  Budha,  and 
Mahomet."  (p.  17.)  This  sort  of  classification  abundantly 
exhibits  the  opinions  of  the  writer.  And  then,  as  to  the 
Atheism.  Horrible  as  is  the  subject,  I  must  show  you  that 
the  removal  of  the  belief  in  a  living  personal,  ruling  God, 
and  of  the  fear,  love,  and  obedience  we  have  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  due  to  him,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
"  New  System  of  Society."  Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment 
forgotten,  that  Socialism  cannot  exist  if  one  of  the  circum- 
stances operating  upon  the  human  mind  be  the  proposition 
of  the  existence  of  a  personal,  living  God,  governing  man, 
and  calling  for  belief  love,  trust,  fear,  worship,  and  service. 
All  this,  together  with  all  definite,  operative  reference  to  a 
hereafter,  in  which  man's  condition  is  to  be  determined  upon 
what  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  call,  moral  prin- 
ciples, must  be  swept  away.  Man's  character  is  to  be 
formed  without  reference  to  God,  and  a  moral  eternity — 
that  is,  without  reference  to  eternity  at  alL  He  is  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  state  which  was  once  described  as  a 
most  melancholy  one ;  but  which  now,  when  connected  with 
enough  of  sensual  enjoyment,  is  to  be  the  perfection  of  his 
happiness.  The  new  system  of  society  is  to  be  constructed 
of  men  considered  directly  as  "having  no  hope,"  and  as 
being  "  without  God  in  the  world." 

That  I  have  not  put  the  case  too  strongly,  will  appear 
from  Mr.  Owen's  explicit  language: — 

'<  Sacred  and  divine  truths  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  mean 
nothing  more  than  assertions  which  will  not  bear  the  examination  of 
reason  or  test  of  common  sense. 

**  These  early  hooks,  thus  enforced  upon  the  multitude  as  of  divine 
origin,  have,  for  so  many  thousand  years,  kept  the  mass  of  mankind  in 
profound  ignorance  of  all  which  appertains  to  their  well-being  and  happi- 
ness; they  have  effectually  prevented  men  from  becoming  rational 
beings." — {Six  Lectures,  p.  34.) 

^'  In  the  formation  of  man  and  woman  there  is  the  most  erideni 
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Kwrmony  and  union  of  design.  But  whence  the  power  which  designs,  or 
what  its  attributes,  no  man  has  yet  ascertained :  and  upon  this  hitherto 
mysterious  subject,  the  human  mind  must,  of  necessity,  wait  until  new 
factSf  explanatory  of  the  mystery ^  shall  be  discovered.'* — {New  Moral 
World,  p.  48.) 

"  The  religions  founded  under  the  name  of  Jewish,  Budh,  Jehovah, 
God  or  Christ,  Mahomet  or  any  other,  are  all  composed  of  human  laws 
in  opposition  to  nature's  eternal  laws :  and  when  these  laws  are  analyzed, 
they  amount  only  to  three  absurdities,  three  gross  impositions  upon  the 
ignorance  or  inexperience  of  mankind,  three  errors  now  easily  to  be 
detected  by  the  most  simple  experiment  of  each  individual  upon  himself. 
The  fundamental  doctrines  or  laws  of  all  these  religions  are.  First, 
'Believe  in  my  doctrines  as  expounded  by  my  priests  from  my  sacred 
books.  Second,  Feel  as  these  doctrines,  thus  expounded,  direct  you  to 
feel.  And,  Third,  Support  my  ministers  for  thus  instructing  you.'  <  If 
yoxx  faithfully  perform  these  three  things  in  my  name,'  say  the  priests  of 
all  these  religions,  *  you  will  have  the  greatest  merit  in  this  world,  and  an 
everlasting  reward  in  the  next.'  "♦ — (^New  Moral  World,  p.  47.) 

One  more  quotation,  and  my  proof  of  the  Atheistic  basis 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr,  Owen  proposes  to  place 
man,  will  be  complete. 

"  The  error  respecting  the  law  of  human  nature,  has  led  man  to  create 
a  personal  Deity,  author  of  all  good ;  and  a  personal  devil,  author  of 
all  evil ;  to  invent  all  the  various  forms  of  worship  of  the  former,  and  in 
many  instances  of  the  latter  also ;  and  the  modes  of  propitiating  the 
favour  of  the  one,  and  avoiding  the  supposed  evil  doings  of  the  other. 

*  On  this  statement  I  will  not  pause  to  say  that  it  is  calumnious.  It  matters 
nothing  what  the  opinions  are  of  Mr.  Owen  and  his  friends,  the  philosophers  of 
title  earlier  portion  of  the  French  Revolution,  respecting  those  whom  they  are 
accustomed  contemptuously  to  term,  the  Priests.  But  I  will  not  even  quote  the 
sentence  without  saying  that  Mr.  Owen  very  well  knew  when  he  wrote  it,  that  he 
was  writing  what  Swift  calls,  The  thing  that  is  not.  My  acquaintances  among  the 
ministers  of  religion  may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  but  I  never  yet  met  with  one 
who  taught  thus.  I  join  issue  on  this  point  with  Mr.  Owen.  Let  him  prove  it, 
and  I  will  admit  any  thing  he  likes.  In  his  earlier  life  he  mingled  much  with 
the  ministers  of  the  Scotch  Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  Does  he  mean  to  say 
that  this  was  the  substance  of  their  teaching  ?  I  was  going  to  say,  Did  the  late 
David  Dale  think  thus  of  them  ?  But  perhaps  he  was  not  an  accurate  judge  of 
character,  and  might  be  imposed  upon  by  a  show  of  religion.  I  keep,  therefore, 
to  Mr.  Owen  himself,  who,  in  those  days,  had  his  eyes  open,  and  carefully 
employed.  He  knows  very  well  that  this  is  the  mere  repetition  of  the  common- 
places of  infidelity.  Declamation  against  priests  is  a  more  easy  task  than  the 
construction  of  a  solid  argument  against  religion. 
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And  yet,  when  the  mind  can  be  relieTed  from  the  early  pRJndicee  whieli 
have  been  forced  into  it  on  these  subjects,  it  will  be  discovered  that  there  is 
not  one  single  fact  known  to  man,  after  aU  the  experience  of  the  past  gene- 
rations, to  prove  that  any  such  personalities  exist,  or  ever  did  exist;  and 
in  consequence,  all  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  and  all  the  religion  of 
the  modems,  are  mere  fanciful  notions  of  men,  whose  imaginations  have 
been  cultivated  to  accord  with  existing  prejudices,  and  whose  judgments 
have  been  systematically  destroyed  from  their  birth.  There  ie  noprac' 
Heal  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  supposition  that  the  power  of  the 
universe  is  an  organized  being,  or  that  it  should  be  personified  in  any 
manner  whatever :  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  describe  the  cause  of  motion,  of  Ufe,  and  mind,  have  been  inju" 
rious  to  the  true  interests  of  the  human  race  ;  and  every  attempt  to  force 
a  belief  upon  mankind,  on  this  subject,  can  lead  only  to  error,  confusion^ 
and  crime"    (New  Moral  World,  p.  32.) 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity^  as  connected  with  Mr. 
Owen's  Atheism^  it  has  been  unequivocally  stated  in  the 
quotations  which  I  have  already  given.  Man,  he  says, 
cannot  possibly  be  any  other  than  he  actually  is.  His 
statements  are  most  explicit  on  these  two  points.  There 
has  hitherto,  he  says,  been  nothing  but  misery  in  the  world, 
because  of  two  false  principles  in  which  individual  charac- 
ters, and  social  systems  have  been  founded.  First,  The 
belief  that  man  has  something  in  his  own  power,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  expressions — ought  to  be,  ought  not 
to  be;  praise,  blame;  reward,  punishment; — ^have  been 
parts  of  human  language ;  they,  all  the  while,  by  seeming 
to  indicate  what  did  not  really  exist,  being  founded  in 
falsehood.  Second,  The  belief  that  man,  having  something 
in  his  own  power,  is  accountable  to  a  living,  personal, 
governing  Being,  who  will  reward  or  punish  him  in  another 
world,  according  to  his  conduct  in  this.  This,  likewise, 
according  to  Mr.  Owen,  is  not  only  a  false  opinion,  but 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the  misery  that  has 
hitherto  overspread  the  world. 

Two  brief  quotations  will  show  the  ground  thus  occupied 
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by  Mr.  Owen^  and  will  enable  me.  to  describe  to  you  the 
real  character  of  his  position. 

"  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  his  feelings  and  his  convictions 
aare  formed  for  him  by  the  impressions  which  circumstances  produce 
upon  his  individual  organization. 

''  Each  individual  is  so  organized  that  his  will  is  formed  for  him  by 
his  feelings,  or  convictions,  or  both ;  and  thus  his  whole  characterj 
physical,  mental^  and  morale  is  formed  independently  of  himself,'^  {Neto 
Moral  World,  p.  2.) 

"  Past  generations,  up  to  the  present  period,  have  ignorantly  imagined' 
that  each  individual  possessed  the  power  to  believe,  not  according  to  a> 
law  of  necessity,  in  obedience  to  the  strongest  conviction,  whatever  that 
might  chance  to  be ;  but  according  to  an  imaginary  power,  which  they 
called  the  free-will  of  the  individual ;  and  that,  through  this  imaginary 
faculty,  he  could  choose  to  believe  or  disbelieve  at  the  bidding  of  his 
instructors.  So,  also,  have  past  generations,  up  to  the  present  time, 
ignorantly  imagined  that  man  possessed  the  power  to  feel  or  not  to  feel, 
not  as  his  natural  organization  compels  him  to  feel,  but  in  obedience  to 
die  recommendation,  law,  or  dictation  of  those  who  ignorantly  imagine 
that  they  have  the  right  and  power  to  make  all  individuals  feel,  as  such< 
persons  desire  them  to  feel,  and  as  they  imagine  they  ought  to  feel. 
That  this  has  been  the  universal  supposition  respecting  human  nature 
during  all  past  ages,  is  evident  from  the  language,  religion,  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  even  to  this  day.  The 
phraseology  of  all  languages  is — you  ought  to  believe  this — you  ought 
not  to  believe  that.  You  ought  to  feel  in  this  manner ;  you  ought  not 
to  feel  in  that  manner.  You  are  praiseworthy  if  you  believe  and  feel  in 
this  manner ;  you  are  blameable  in  disbelieving  or  in  not  feeling  in  that 
manner."  (Six  Lectures,  &c.,  p.  14.) 

You  have  now  the  Principles  of  the  system  before  you,  and 
these  are,  avowedly,  Atheism,  and  the  most  complete  and 
absolute  Necessity.  And  these  so  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
system  that,  if  in  either  he  be  mistaken,  that  system  unavoid** 
ably  fialls  to  the  ground.  If  there  be  a  God,  and  if  man  be 
a  moral  agent,  then,  whatever  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Owen, — 
I  meddle  not  with  them, — his  plans  are  not  only  unsound, 
but  false^  and  ruinously  mischievous. 

As^  to  the  system  itself  its  author  does  not  speak  very 
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explicitly.  You  cannot  read  his  books  without  the  constatii 
impression  that  mudi  more  is  meant  than  is  expressed*  But, 
assuming  what  I  have  just  now  said  as  to  principles^  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  proposes  to  educate  men  in  communities, 

• 

simply  in  reference  to  the  common  wealth.  All  mere  indivi- 
dualism is  to  exist  no  longer,  and  the  happiness  of  each  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  possessions  of  the  whole.  In  these 
all  are  equally  to  participate.  Enjoyment,  likewise,  is  to 
be  purely  sensual  The  sensuality,  I  admit,  is  to  be  refined 
and  elegant;  but  still,  I  find  no  traces  of  reference  to 
anything  beyond  the  senses.  Men  are  to  be  educated  as 
animals,  and  made  courteous  and  well-behaved  beasts.  Hi& 
enjoyments,  by  means  of  this  refining  process,  are  to  be 
elevated  above  those  of  the  brute  creation ;  but  the  elevation 
is  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  Marriage,  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand the  hints  which  are  thrown  out,  will  be  very  much  like 
the  pairing  of  birds.  And  I  cannot  free  myself  from  the 
impression,  produced  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  hints  given  on  this  subject,  and  of  the  positions 
which  I  find  them  occupying,  that  what  may  be  called 
marriage — perhaps  I  ought  to  use  a  plainer  term — at  all 
events,  that  what  may  perhaps  be  called  marriage  under  the 
new  system,  and  into  which  that  which  is  now  called 
marriage  is  intended  to  be  transmuted — I  cannot,  I  say,  free 
myself  from  the  impression  that  this  is,  if  not  the  principal 
object  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  system,  yet,  at 
least,  one  of  the  principal*  If  we  may  speak  of  any  part  of 
the  new  system,  by  words  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of 
the  old,  I  should  say,  the  grand  object  sought  to  be  secured 
is,  a  state  of  society  in  which  a  great  portion  of  human 
happiness  would  be  derived  from  refined,  but  real  and 
unblushing  licentiousness. 

From  this  state  all  moral  notions  will  be  swept  away. 
Moral  language  will  be  erased  from  the  dictionaries  of  this 
strangely-called  New  Moral  World,  because  moral  ideas» 
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moral  feelings,  will  no  longer  exist.  Now,  as  it  is  in  these 
moral  faculties  that  the  essential  difference  between  man 
and  beast  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  consist,  the  removal 
of  these  at  once  lets  down  man  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  In 
some  things  his  fellow  brutes  will  exceed  him ;  in  others,  he 
will  exceed  them ;  but  he  will  belong  to  the  same  family. 

Such,  in  its  best  form,  invested  with  as  much  couleur^de^ 
rose  as  Mr.  Owen  has  any  right  to  require,  and  without  any 
reference  to  its  inconveniences,  is  the  system  of  Socialism. 

The  first  remark  suggested  by  it  is.  That  with  its  inventor 
and  advocates  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  reasoning.  The 
parties  in  the  dispute  have  no  common  principles.  We  are 
asked  to  concede  what  we  absolutely  deny.  What  we  assume 
as  first  principles^  Mr.  Owen  describes  as  insane  and  most 
groundless  prejudices.  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Owen  endeavours 
to  hedge  his  position,  and  to  prevent  attack.  We  appeal  to 
consciousness,  as  made  evident  by  universal  language, — the 
language  of  all^  everywhere^  and  always^ — in  proof  of  man's 
moral  nature.  "O  no,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  "that  is  all  the 
result  of  the  false  principles  hitherto  inculcated.  I  intend  to 
educate  human  nature  so  as  that  nothing  of  this  sort  shall  be 
found  in  it.  Man  is  a  mere  machine.  He  shall  know  it : 
and  this  knowledge  shall  regulate  all  his  thinkings,  all  his 
feelings,  all  his  speakings." 

I  again  say,  How  can  we  reason  with  Mr.  Owen  ?  He 
throws  into  dispute  not  conclusions,  but  principles.  He 
requires  us  to  believe  that  hitherto,  the  very  nature  of  man 
has  been  completely  misapprehended,  and  that  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  universal  consciousness 
of  mankind,  has  no  foundation  whatsoever. 

One  thing,  I  confess,  has  here  very  much  puzzled  me.  I 
am  told  that  man's  thoughts  come  from  without : — That  he 
has  no  Free-agency;  that  his  character — and  character  is 
tibe  expression  of  the  aggregate  of  thoughts  and  feelings — 
that  his  character  is  the  necessary,  unavoidable  result  of 
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external  circumstances  operating  on  individual  organization. 
That  a  man  could  not  be,  at  any  moment  of  his  existence, 
other  than  he  is  found  actually  to  be : — ^That  this  inevitable 
necessity  extends,  not  to  the  affections,  emotions,  and 
passions,  merely,  but  to  what  are  considered  as  die  more 
intellectual  operations, — that  is,  to  our  thoughts,  as  well  as- 
our  feelings.  All  this  Mr.  Owen  explicitly  asserts.  He 
likewise  asserts  that  hitherto,  man's  opinions  respecting 
himself  have  been  no  better  than  insane  prejudices,  produced 
by  a  false  state  of  society,  that  is,  a  false  state  of  external 
circumstances.  But  I  will  not  employ  merely  general  terms. 
I  come  to  the  point  Among  these  insane  prejudices,  which 
have  produced  a  false  state  of  society  are,  the  deep-rooted, 
wide-spread  persuajsion  of  the  existence  of  a  divine  and 
moral  Governor  of  mankind,  and  of  the  moral  character  of 
human  nature.  Now,  if  man's  thoughts,  as  an  important 
branch  of  his  character,  come  bam  without — necessarily, 
unavoidably, — ^where  came  this  persuasion?  Man  is  a 
merely  passive  machine.  The  state  of  society  is  confessedly 
connected  with  these  moral  persuasions.  On  Mr.  Owen's- 
principles,  they  must  have  come  from  widiout  But  how 
could  they,  if  they  be  £alse  ?  If  in  external  nature  they 
have  no  counterpart  ?  The  state  of  society  impresses  the 
thought  The  thought  originates  the  state  of  society.  This 
is  worse  than  the  old  mythological  tale  of  the  earth  resting 
upon  the  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  on  nothing ;  for  it  is  the 
earth  on  the  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  on  the  earth.  Man 
being,  as  Mr.  Owen  describes  him— and  to  this  tiie  Socialist 
must  be  kept— he  is  not  to  assume,  for  the  occasion,  the  exist- 
ence of  faculties  which,  the  occasion  being  served,  he  then 
utterly  denies.  Man,  as  Mr.  Owen  represents  him,  is  the 
passive  creatiure  of  circumstances.  And  this  passive  creature 
of  circumstances  has  hitlierto  been  under  the  influence  of  an 
insane  prejudice.  So  Mr.  Owen  says.  We  ask,  Whence 
did  it  come?    It  will  not  do  to  point  to  the  fiike  state  of 
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society,  as  fbunded  on  this  insane  prejudioe.  That  state  of 
society  is  the  effect :  the  insane  prejudice  the  cause.  Now, 
what  caused  the  cause  ?  Before  the  false  state  of  society 
could  exist,  the  false  persuasion  must  be  produced  What 
produced  it?  Man  has  no  freedom.  He  is  operated  on 
from  without  by  an  invincible  necessity.  What,  then,  waa 
that  extraneous  circumstance  which  produced  this  false 
persuasion  ?  If  man  has  no  power  of  deviating  from  the 
impressions  made  by  external  circumstances,  then,  from  the 
impression  may  be  inferred  the  nature  of  the  impressing 
circumstance;  and,  from  these  moral  persuasions,  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  related  will  unavoid- 
ably follow.  "  No,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  "  these  persuasions  are 
all  false;  they  are  insane  prejudices."  We  ask.  Whence 
come  they  ?  He  points  to  the  false  construction  of  society. 
We  ask  again.  Whence  came  that?  He  points  to  the  preju- 
dice. Each  is,  in  its  turn,  cause ;  each,  in  its  turn,  effect. 
If  man  has  no  power  of  deviating  from  the  necessary  influence 
of  external  circumstances,  then,  a  universal  persuasion,  being 
produced  from  without,  must  have,  for  its  adequate  cause, 
a  duly  related  object ;  while  if  man  has  the  deviating  power — 
if  he  be  not  merely  passive, — then  is  he  not  the  creature 
which  Mr.  Owen  describes. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  aspect  in  which  the  self-destructive- 
ness  of  this  Rational  system  may  be  shown.  If  man  be  the 
mere  creature  of  circumstances,  then  should  Mr.  Owen  have 
called  on  us  to  abandon  ourselves  to  the  current,  telling  us 
that  we  should  thus  be  brought  to  the  right  landing-place, 
if  landing-place  there  be.  But  no.  As  if  to  show  that  he 
could  not  describe  his  own  system  except  by  assuming  the 
truth  of  that  to  which  it  is  opposed,  he  comes  forward  with 
his  grand  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  life.  And  what  is  it? 
Why,  a  scheme  which  supposes  man  to  have,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  control  over  circumstances  which  Mr*  Owen 
denies  in  words,  but  which  he  cannot  help  admitting  in  fact. 
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Man  is  the  passive  creature  of  circumstances !  Let  him, 
therefore,  assume  the  direction  of  circumstances ;  let  him 
alter  their  character  and  direction;  let  him  first  control 
them,  and  then  be  controlled  by  them.  Let  him  model 
them.  But  how  can  he  ?  He  is  their  creature, — their  slave, 
— bound  hand  and  foot  to  them.  His  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  all  from  without  And  yet,  this  creature  of  circum- 
stances, is  to  be  their  complete  creator !  From  time 
immemorial  a  state  of  society  has  existed,  mistaking  an 
insane  prejudice  for  truth.  Mr.  Owen  calls  us  to  give  up 
the  prejudice,  assuring  us  that  it  is  an  impression  which 
nothing  has  impressed !  Assuring  us,  at  the  same  time, 
that  all  man's  impressions  are  made  by  something  different 
from  himself !  Always,  exclusively,  and  unavoidably, 
moulded  by  circumstances,  he  is  called  to  take  those 
circumstances  into  his  own  hands,  and  mould  them  afresh, 
that  in  that  mould  he  himself  may  afterwards  be  cast !  But 
the  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Owen  can  only  speak  of  his  system  in 
terms  which  expose  its  falsehood.  If  his  principles  are  true, 
man  can  no  more  alter  the  condition  of  society,  than  he  can 
alter  the  condition  of  external  nature.  As  the  wax  to  the 
seal,  so  is  man,  on  these  principles,  to  external  circum- 
stances ;  and  no  language  inconsistent  with  such  a  relation 
can  be  permitted  to  him  that  asserts  it  If  he  says  that  he 
must  employ  other  language,  what  is  it  but  acknowledging 
that  his  principles  are  unsound  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  Mr.  Owen  to  be  in  earnest  when 
he  asserts  the  entire  dependence  of  man  upon  circumstances? 
What  does  he  propose?  No  less  than  the  entire  recon- 
struction of  universal  society.  Now,  external  circumstances 
are  made  up  of  Physical  Nature,  and  the  Condition  of 
Society.  The  first,  of  course,  Mr.  Owen  lets  alone.  He 
does  not  claim  to  preserve  men  from  burning  by  altering  the 
character  of  fire.  Here,  where  within  certain  limits  a  real 
necessity  exists,  he  shows  that  he  believes  it,  by  letting  it 
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alone.  But  as  to  the  condition  of  society — furnishing  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  the  external  circumstances  whidi 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  human  character,  Mr.  Owen 
calls  on  us  to  take  them  into  our  own  hands,  and  deal  with 
them  as  those  who  are  able  to  control  them.  At  one  moment, 
we  are  the  passive  creatures  of  circumstances,  being  neces^ 
sarily  whatever  we  are  at  all;  and  the  next,  we  are  to  take 
the  vast,  long-existing,  mightily-operating  system  of  human 
society,  and  mould  it  into  an  entire  new  form,  as  easily  as 
the  skilful  potter  moulds  the  clay  which  he  has  placed 
before  him. 

But,  having  thus  shown  you  that  Mr.  Owen  supplies  the 
answer  to  his  own  system,  using  as  he  does,  and  as  he  must 
do  to  make  his  scheme  at  all  intelligible,  language  which  is 
only  correct  on  the  supposition  that  the  scheme  itself  is 
false,  I  fall  back  upon  the  remark  I  have  already  made,  that 
we  cannot  reason  with  a  SociaUst  He  sweeps  away  the 
foundation  on  which  all  reasoning  has  hitherto  rested ;  and 
lays  down,  as  the  new  principles,  both  of  reasoning  and  society, 
such  propositions  as  these.  There  is  no  personal,  governing 
God.  All  the  religions  existing  in  the  world  are  alike  false. 
All  the  moral  feelings  which  now  exist  are  the  results  of 
error.  There  is  no  moral  right  or  wrong.  Moral  praise 
and  blame  are  unmeaning  terms.  Conscience  is  altogether 
a  mistake.  And,  of  course, — for  though  it  is  not  said  so 
plainly  as  the  rest,  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  silence  is 
most  expressive — there  is  no  hereafter :  none  that  we  know 
of:  none  that  we  can  reason  about:  none  that  has  any 
moral  connexion  with  our  present  state.  God — Christ — 
morals — conscience — self-government  and  power — the  hope 
of  heaven — the  fear  of  hell, — all  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
circumstances  which  are  to  operate  on  man  and  on  society. 
And  whatever  reasoning  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  these  among  the  great  facts  with  which  human 
existence  is  connected,  is  met,  not  by  an  exhibition  of  incon- 
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elusiveness,  but  by  the  afisertion  that  it  springs  from  .those 
insane  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  proper 
rationality  of  man. 

Such  is  the  Socialist,  not  by  inference,  but  by  his  own 
explicit  statements.  And  what  does  he  ask?  Why  this, — 
that  we  should  deliver  ourselves,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
be  experimented  on  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  as  the  first  and — 
with  the  exception  of  his  disciples — only  honest  man  that 
ever  lived  in  this  world. 

Before  we  thus  surrender  into  his  hands  all  that  we  hold 
sacred  and  dear,  let  us  ask  whether  we  are  sure  the  change 
will  be  for  the  better?  And  in  making  this  inquiry,  I  will 
not  dally  with  the  subordinate  details  of  the  system,  though 
it  is  with  these  that  Socialism  baits  its  hook.  It  is  easy  to 
come  to  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  and 
who  will  not  learn  from  Christianity  how,  from  the  most 
unfavourable  circiunstances,  man  may  advance  to  immortal 
happiness  and  dignity,  and  by  telling  them  of  little  labour — 
abundant  wealth — ^plenty  of  sensuous  gratificaiion^and  perfect 
equality^ — to  secure  from  them  the  pledges  of  discipleship. 
There  is  that  in  too  many  to  which  such  appeals  will  never 
be  without  force.  But  I  will  not  examine  the  bait  farther 
than  to  say  that  this  level  of  sensuality,  though  it  be  repre- 
sented as  an  devated  table-land,  and  not  a  low  stagnant 
«wamp,  does  not  meet  those  views  of  either  the  happiness  or 
dignity  of  man  which  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  accustomed  to  take.  He  who  has  learned  to  medi- 
tate in  the  Moral  and  Mental  sublimities  of  the  religion  of 
the  Bible,  will  see  nothing  either  exalted  or  alluring  in  the 
system  whidb  says,  <^  There  is  no  God:  let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die." 

Nor  will  I  do  more  than  advert  to  the  important  bearing 
of  the  question  upon  the  subject  of  civil  liberty.  Mr. 
Owen's  sdieme  is  a  scheme  of  absolute  and  unyielding 
-despotism.     It  must  be  so.     Its  language  is,  <^You  axe 
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to  be  made  happy  by  circumstances.  Those  circumstances 
shall  be  arranged  for  you,  and  you  must  submit  to  them/' 
The  chains  that  are  made  of  gold,  and  covered  with  flower- 
wreaths,  are  as  inconsistent  with  liberty  as  fetters  of  hard 
iron.  With  the  free  agency  of  man  goes  his  social  freedom. 
All  the  liberty  he  is  to  possess  is  the  liberty  of  fancying 
that  he  moves  voluntarily,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  only  acted 
upon  and  moved. 

But  these  are  all  subordinate  considerations.  Let  us 
pass  them  by.  We  do  not  choose  to  be  delayed  by  the 
gilded  apples,  with  "benevolence,"  and  "happiness,"  in- 
scribed upon  them,  which  are  only  thrown  down  to  divert 
our  attention  from  the  main  object 

Placing  that  object  directly  before  us,  I  remind  you, 
as  I  pass  on,  of  what  Mr.  Owen  has  not  done.  He  has 
not  yet  disproved  the  positive  evidences  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Disproved  them  I  He  has  not  even  touched 
them.  He  has  done  nothing  to  show  himself  an  honest 
logician.  He  has  classed  together  the  most  inconsistent 
and  opposing  systems,  as  though  all  were  to  be  treated 
alike,  because,  in  ordinary  language,  they  happen  to  be 
spoken  of  as  religions.  Atheism,  Pantheism,  Polytheism, 
Monotheism,  are  all  arranged  together  as  though  what  were 
affirmed  of  one,  might  fairly  be  affirmed  of  alL  They 
who  believe  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  injunction,  <^  Be  ready  always  to  give 
an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you  with  meekness  and  fear ;  and  the  result 
is,  such  a  mass  of  argumentation  as  may  not  honestly  be 
overlooked.  We  remind  Mr.  Owen  and  his  disciples,  that 
they  do  not  disprove  Christianity  by  asking  a  few  sneering 
questions,  or  by  insinuations  that  respect  for  my  audience 
forbids  me  to  characterize  in  fitting  language,  respecting 
what  they  choose  to  term  the  indecency  of  the  Bible.  In 
fill  this  there  is  no  more  of  force,  nor  point,  than  there 
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u  of  novelty.  It  is  the  Anacharsis  Cloots  of  the  French 
ReTolution  over  again.  But  this  will  not  do.  Christianity 
cannot  be  put  do«m  by  abuse;  and  till  Christianity  be  put 
down,  Mr.  Owen  has  no  ground  on  which  to  erect  his 
machinery  for  subverting  the  present  order  of  society* 
Christianity  most  distinctly  shows  tiie  mutual  relations 
between  man  and  external  circumstances.  Christianity 
sets  before  us  the  power  that  made,  and  that  governs  the 
world.  Christianity  explains  the  nature,  and  fixes  the  laws, 
of  the  marriage  institution.  If  Christianity  be  true,  this 
new  Social  system  is  utterly  and  ruinously  false. 

Into  the  arguments  which  prove  Christianity  to  be  true  I  am 
not  going  to  enter.  I  shall  not  even  allude  to  them  fiirther 
than  to  say  that  they  are  as  yet  untouched  by  their  opponents. 
In  some  of  the  earlier  Lectures  of  this  series  the  subject  has 
been  most  ably  discussed.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  demon- 
strations, but  I  shall  assume  them.  Christianity  being  true^ 
the  question  as  to  tiie  power  of  circumstances  does  not  call 
for  metaphysical  investigation.  It  is  a  question  of  fact, 
to  be  answered  by  appeal  to  what  have  been  proved  to  be 
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Nor  has  Mr.  Owen  proved  his  main  position — that  man 
is  the  mere  creature  of  circumstances.  He  declai/ns,  indeed, 
on  the  subject :  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  arffue  it.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  say  what  is  the  exact  strength  of  his 
powers  of  mental  vision.  I  have  met  with  persons  scarcely 
able  to  distinguish  between  different  colours.  That  was 
their  misfortune.  But  had  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  differences  proved  to  exist  by  the  testimony  of  a  clearer, 
and  more  perfectly  discriminating  vision,  that  had  been 
their  fault  Mr.  Owen  seems  to  think  he  has  proved  his 
point — that  a  certain  principle  is  false,  because  facts  show 
that  it  may  be  variously  governed  and  applied.  If  he 
cannot  see  the  difference  between  a  principle  and  its  appli- 
cation, it  is  his  misfortune :  but  difference,  surely,  there 
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is.  Take,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  subject, 
the  necessity  of  food  to  human  life.  Is  that  necessity 
disproved  by  showing  the  great  difference  in  the  nature 
of  food  occasioned  by  varying  circumstances?  There  is  the 
refined  epicure  of  highly-civilized  and  luxurious  society ; — 
there  is  the  poor  savage  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north. 
There  is  difference  enough  between  the  culinary  prepa- 
rations of  these.  The  epicure  woiQd  be  long  before  he 
relished  the  rancid  fish  oil:  the  Esquimaux  would  have 
little  pleasure  in  the  compositions  which  so  delight  the 
other.  Whai^  then,  follows?  Why,  that  within  certain 
limits,  in  regard  to  food,  man  is  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances. I  say,  within  certain  limits — ^for  even  these  varia- 
tions have  their  bounds.  The  Esquimaux  can  drink  train 
oil,  but  he  cannot  drink  salt  water.  He  may  relish  food  that 
would  disgust  the  epicure,  but  he  could  not  feed  upon  iron 
filings,  for  instance,  if  he  had  them.  In  the  whole  range 
of  physical  nature,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  which  we 
are  to  a  greater  extent  the  creatures  of  circumstances  than 
in  the  article  of  food.  But,  not  only  is  even  this  confined 
within  certain  limits,  but  it  does  not  at  all  extend  to  the 
absence  of  food.  These,  to  a  great  extent,  are  the  creatures 
of  circumstances,  in  their  tastes  and  relishes,  in  regard  to 
food.  Would  it  be  a  correct  inference — ^therefore  they 
can  eat  anything?  Shall  I  ask  you,  would  it  be  a  correct 
inference — they  can  do  without  food  altogether?  Tastes 
may  be  governed  by  external  circumstances ;  therefore  the 
appetite  itself  is  created  by  them ;  it  is,  consequently,  not 
natural  to  man.  New-model  his  circumstances,  and  you 
cause  him  to  do  without  eating  and  drinking ! 

This  is  exactly  Mr.  Owen's  method  of  reasoning  about 
religion,  morals,  and  conscience.  He  refers  to  great  and 
numerous  diversities.  We  admit  their  existence ;  but  we 
deny  the  conclusion  which  he  attempts  to  establish.  «  Men 
have. had  various  opinions  on  the  subject:  therefore  none  of 
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them  agree  either  with  the  nature  of  man,  or  widi  matter  of 
tact**  This  is  Mr.  Owen's  argument :  but  he  is  not  the 
inventor  of  it  It  has  been  urged  and  refuted^  and  urged 
and  refuted,  times  without  number.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  cavils  of  Infidelity ;  and  one  which  has  the  least 
show  of  reason.  li^  indeed,  it  were  asserted  that  conscience 
was  the  source  of  all  religion,  obfectivefy  cotmderedf  its 
varieties  might  fedrly  be  pleaded  in  reply.  But  as  the  word 
is  usually  understood,  it  describes  man  as  sitting  in  moral 
judgment  on  himself:  capable,  by  his  nature,  of  distin* 
guishing  moral  questions  from  such  as  are  purely  physical 
or  intellectual,  but  receiving  its  rules  of  judgment  from 
without  The  power,  faculty,  or  tendency  of  human  nature 
thus  to  arrange  a  certain  class  of  facts,  and  to  distinguisdi 
them  from  all  others  by  the  aspect  in  which  they  are 
regarded,  is  proved  as  any,  every,  other  law  of  our  nature  is 
proved;  by  an  investigation  of  proper  facts.  And  it  might 
just  as  well  be  said  that  man  has  not  an  intellectual  nature, 
that  he  has  not  a  physical  nature,  as  that  he  has  not  a  moral 
nature.  The  diversities  are  found  in  the  rules ;  but  even 
these,  various  as  they  have  been,  and  mistaken  as  some  of 
them  must  be,  prove  the  existence  of  the  faculty. 

What,  then,  does  the  difference  prove  ?  Simply,  that  as 
it  is  confessed  that  men  have  fallen  into  errors^  all  the 
greater  care  should  be  taken  so  to  investigate  the  question 
by  the  proper  methods  of  inquiry,  that  it  may  be  ascertained 
what  opinions  truly  agree  with  nature  and  fact  It  is  trifling 
with  us  to  repeat  the  stale  objection — <*  Men  think  variously; 
therefore  they  are  all  wrong."  And  yet  to  this  obvious 
fallacy  may  all  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Owen,  and  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  same  work,  be  ultimately  reduced.  Strip 
them  of  the  verbiage  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  disguise 
their  character,  and  to  win  for  them  a  more  ready  admission 
among  the  unwary,  and  to  this  they  come — *^  Where  men 
think  differently  from  each  other,  they  none  of  them  think 
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mrigbt."     It  will  be  time  enough  to  answer  this,  when  it  is 
put  into  something  like  an  argumentative  form. 

If  it  were  attempted  to  prove  the  Christian  religion,  by 
the  Christian  conscience,  then,  indeed,  the  varieties  of  con- 
science as  occasioned  by  varieties  of  education,  and  other 
external  circumstances,  might  fairly  be  adduced  to  show  the 
insufficiency  of  the  proof.  But  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  proved  another  way.  The  facts  on  which  it  rests 
are  established  by  the  reasoning  which  such  questions 
require.  And  when  these  facts  are  established,  then  the 
rules  to  which  conscience  ought  to  submit  become  imme- 
diately apparent  And  this  proof  is  strengthened  if  the 
rules,  thus  previously  established,  and  derived  from  an 
external  source,  are  found,  on  a  properly  extended  inquiry, 
to  be  consistent  with  universal  nature,  properly  understood: 
found  to  be  calculated  to  promote,  in  the  greatest  degree^ 
&e  happiness  and  improvement  of  individual  man,  and  the 
happiness  and  improvement  of  society  at  large. 

Now,  does  Mr.  Owen  fairly  grapple  with  the  Christian 
evidence?  He  proposes  a  scheme  which,  if  Christianity  be 
true,  is  fraught  with  iniquity  and  ruin.  He  knows  that 
Christianity  has  been  supported  by  argument  Does  he 
attempt  to  meet  the  argument?  He  does  not  He  gives 
nothing  but  rhetorical  flourish.  Here  are  his  two  main 
fallacies.  First,  he  heaps  together  the  most  incongruous 
systems,  and  reasons  upon  them  as  if  they  were  all  alike : 
as  if  the  circumstances  under  which  they  place  man  are  so 
substantially  similar,  as  that,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
argument,  they  may  be  considered  as  identical  He  thus 
puts  together  the  religions  of  the  Hindoos,  both  Brahmins 
and  Budhists-— ^that  is,  religions  of  popular  polytheism, 
philosophical  pantheism,  and  extensive  atheism, — and  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  and  Christians, — a  religion,  not  of 
theism  merely,  but  of  monotheism.  When  he  constructed 
the  sentence 'in  which  such  opposite  systems  are  classed 
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together,  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  causality,  did 
he  do  it  without  laughing  beforehand  at  the  credulity  of  those 
who  should  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such 
self-evident  absurdity  ? 

And  then,  Secondly,  effects  are  mingled  together  widi  as 
little  regard  to  order  and  truth  as  had  been  evinced  in  the 
classification  of  causes.  The  Socialist  sweeps  over  society, 
and  takes  its  very  worst  and  lowest  portions  as  specimens  of 
the  whole.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  with  what  classes  of 
society  Mr.  Owen  has  made  himself  familiar;  but  I  enter  a 
most  decided  protest  against  this  plan  of  considering  society 
in  the  mass,  and  selecting  its  most  debased  portions  as 
exhibiting  the  actual  condition  of  the  whole.  Christian 
ministers  have  had  their  opportunities  of  observation;  and 
they  can  testify,  wliat  hundreds  upon  hundreds  can  repeat, 
that  there  are  portions  of  society  in  which  men  are  not  the 
slaves  of  external  circumstances, — are  not  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  vice, — are  not  plunged  in  misery. 

From  this  utter  confusion  in  the  consideration  of  causes 
and  ^ects,  nothing  like  discriminative  clearness  can  be 
expected  in  the  statement  of  the  system.  In  fact,  what  the 
ixctucd  circumstances  are,  under  the  influence  of  which 
society  is  to  be  placed,  must  rather  be  gathered  by  a  sort 
of  arithmetical  process,  than  known  by  a  distinct  enunciation 
of  them.  Man  is  to  be  governed  by  a  new  arrangement  of 
existing  circumstances,  from  which  certain  principles  are  to 
be  carefully  and  completely  removed.  Now,  as  in  point  of 
fact,  no  new  circumstances  can  be  invented;  as  we  either  do 
know,  or  may  know  from  history,  what  the  sum  total  of 
influencing  circumstances  is;  and  as  Mr.  Owen,  however 
obscurely  he  may  hint  at  the  more  positive  parts  of  his 
system,  affords  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  portion  which 
he  seeks  to  remove ;  by  subtracting  the  condemned  part,  the 
remainder  gives  what  he  seeks  to  perpetuate. 

What,  then,  we  ask,  are  the  circumstances  which  are  to  be 
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taken  away?  The  quotations  already  given  will  afford  us 
the  reply.  First,  not  merely  what  is  called  Christianity, 
viewed  as  a  mediatorial  system  of  redemption, — which  Mr. 
Owen  attempts  even  to  ridicule, — but  Christianity  as 
implying  the  belief  of  a  personal,  self-existent,  governing 
Creator  and  Lord,  graciously  condescending  to  reveal  to 
mankind  his  legislative  will  and  saving  purposes  in  reference 
to  tliem: — all  the  truths  of  which  the  words  Christ  and 
Jehovah  may  be  taken  as  the  brief  but  comprehensive 
expression.  Secondly,  the  belief  in  all  real  moral  obliga- 
tions. And,  Thirdly,  the  recognition  of  any  such  power  in 
man  as  that  which  has  hitherto  been  termed  his  free-agency, 
and  by  which  he  has  been  supposed  to  be  able,  within  certain 
limits,  to  direct  and  even  control  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  has  been  placed : — to  choose,  in  point  of  fact,  in  what 
manner  he  would  be  influenced  by  them.  Every  thing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  absolutely  removed.  And  these  being 
removed,  those  which  remain  will  exclusively  refer  to  the 
gratification  of  the  senses;  and  by  carrying  this  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  man  is  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  greatest  possible  happiness. 

Before  this  scheme  can  be  admitted,  however,  it  must  be 
proved  both  that  man's  nature  is  thus  piu*ely  passive,  and 
that  a  course  of  unmingled  sensuous  gratification  will  thus 
certainly  secure  his  improvement  and  happiness.  And, 
secondly,  Christianity  must  be  disproved.  An  examination 
of  the  scheme  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these  points  of  view 
will  show  us,  not  only  its  falsehood  and  insufficiency,  but  its 
inevitable  and  utter  destructiveness.  The  consideration  of 
tlie  subjects  suggested  by  the  second  observation  will  not 
only  lead  to  the  same  conclusions,  but  will  enable  us,  also, 
to  point  out  what  are  the  relations  really  subsisting  between 
man,  and  actually  surrounding  circumstances. 

First,  I  assert  that  man,  as  he  appears  in  the  pages  of 
univ^sal  history,  possesses  an  active  nature.    The  assertion. 
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that  he  is  the  mere  creature  af  circumstances  operating  on 
physical  organization^  is  utterly  proofless.  Mr  Owen  him- 
self represents  it  as  being,  in  point  of  fact,  against  prooL 
This  creature,  all  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  are  invinciblj 
determined  by  circumstances,  has  yet,  for  ages,  in  all 
countries,  under  the  influence  of  systems  of  instruction  as 
varying  as  can  well  be  conceived,  believed  himself  possessed 
of  self-activity  «^d  freedom.  If  ever  belief  were  universal* 
constant,  and  practical,  this  is  so.  All  the  institutions  of 
man  suppose  it ;  all  his  languages  refer  to  it  Mr.  Owen 
admits  that  this  is  the  invariable  testimony  of  human  nature. 
How,  then,  does  he  get  rid  of  it?  Here  is  the  witness. 
His  testimony  is  clear  and  decisive ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  received 
as  evidence,  the  matter  is  settled.  Mr.  Owen  then  puts 
himself  in  the  box,  and  seeks  to  discredit  what  he  cannot 
deny,  by  saying  that  the  witness  is  insane  I  Against  this 
constant  and  universal  testimony — (can  he  be  in  earnest?) — 
he  sets  his  own  assertion.  ^^  This,*'  he  sa]rs,  <^is  a  universal 
and  constant  belief;  but  it  proves  nothing ;  for,  all  this  whiles 
all  men  have  been  governed  by  an  insane  and  irrational 
prejudice"  It  would  not  be  easy  to  carry  the  ofb-quoted 
"  ipse^dixit"  beyond  this.  We,  however,  who  have  not  yet 
taken  Mr.  Owen  as  our  master,  may  think  that  this  universal 
and  constantly  cherished  persuasion  is  one  index  to  tiie 
truth.  We  take  human  nature,  therefore^  as  we  find  it 
We  assume  the  existence  of  its  essential  activity.  And  we 
find,  along  with  this — ^the  appetites  connected  with  tiie 
preservation  of  his  life,  physically  considered, — those  which 
relate  to  tiie  continuance  of  the  species, — and  the  feelings 
of  resentment  against  real  or  fancied  injuries.  Now,  taking 
man  as  we  find  him,  and  removing  the  consideration  of  all 
moral  restraints,  there  is  not  a  plainer  fact  in  the  history  of 
man  than  this : — ^tiiat  in  proportion  as  he  comes  under  the 
influence  of  the  former  classes  of  appetites,  in  the  same 
proportion  are  the  latter  feelings  quickened  and  strengtii- 
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ened.    For  want  of  better  terms,  I  must  still  use  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Old  Moral  World  for  the  statement  of  a  fact,  so 
thoroughly  established,  that  it  can  be  denied  only  on  prin- 
ciples which  will  leave  a  resting-place  for  no  facts  whatever, 
—the  fact,  that  licentiousness  and  ferocity  always  grow  up 
together.    The  Socialist  scheme  professes  to  deliver  up  man 
to  what  we  now  call  licentiousness.     This  is  one  of  its 
principal  objects.    A  more  plausible  epithet  would,  doubt- 
less, be  employed  for  its  designation.     Some  rules  might  be 
laid  down  for  its  government,  just  as  the  appetite  for  food 
must  be  placed  under  rule:  but  these  rules  refer  to  the 
gratification,  which  they  are  intended  to  guard  and  increase, 
as  an  essential  constituent  of  the  summum  bonum  of  the 
"  New  Moral  World."    Epicurus  thus  attempted  to  guard 
his  doctrine  of  Pleasure  by  connecting  it  with  something  of 
Rationalism ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  term.  Pleasure, 
was  taken  alone,  and  in  its  ordinary  acceptation.    It  became 
utterly  sensual ;  and  as  the  love  of  sensual  pleasure  increased, 
all  that  leads  to  what  I  again  czSi— ferocity — ^increased  like- 
wise.    And  this  connexion  the  history  of  man  uniformly 
exhibits.     The  sensualist  is  alwa3rs  a  despot  and  a  tyrant  in 
his  heart,  and  sooner  or  later  will  find  the  opportunity  of 
being  a  despot  and  tyrant  in  act    The  mild  sensualbt, 
abandoned  to  his  sensualism,  is  the  blood-thirsty  tyrant, 
whenever  the  least  impediment  is  thrown  in  his  way.     I 
quote  the  Bible  just  now  only  as  an  ancient  book, — an 
undeniably  ancient  book;  and  I  quote  it  for  a  memorable 
expression  of  the  &ct  to  which  I  am  now  calling  your  atten- 
tion:— <^The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  the 
earth  was  filled  with  violence."    A  community  devoted  to 
the  gratifications  of  sense,  however  rationalized,  all  moral 
ccHiBiderations  being  removed,  would  be  like  the  builders  of 
palaces  and  the  cultivators  of  gardens  on  the  slopes  of  a 
volcano.    He  who  invites  us  to  dwell  there  may  tell  us  of 
the  warmth  and  fertility  of  the  soil;  but  we  choose,  like- 
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wise,  to  look  at  the  currents  of  lava,  and  to  remember  the 
ruin  of  which  they  were  the  occasion,  and  still  remain  as  the 
record  Let  men  do  that  which  the  Bible  significantly  terms 
•*  corrupting  their  way  in  the  earth,"  and  the  next  period  of 
their  history  will  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  admonitory 
statement, — "The  earth  is  filled  with  violence  through 
them."  RemoTC  moral  restraints  and  corrections,  and  expose 
man  to  the  full  power  of  the  circumstances  calculated  to 
fiimish  the  fullest  gratification  of  his  sensualism,  and  it 
would  soon  be  found  that  other  passions  had  been  developed, 
— developed  gigantically.  It  woiQd  soon  be  found  that 
though  man  had  refused  to  look  up  to  God,  yet  that  God  had 
"  looked  upon  the  earth ;"  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
sin  would  show,  that  though  his  holy  government  might  be 
contemned  in  its  laws,  it  could  not  be  resisted  in  its  punish- 
ments. No.  It  is  not  in  communities  of  godless  sensualists 
that  "  men  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy."  It  is  not  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  animal  passions  that  "  the  wolf  shall  be 
brought  to  dwell  with  the  lamb,"  and  "  the  leopard  to  lie 
down  with  the  kid." 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Owen's  scheme  is  thus  an  unproved 
one;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  reason  from  human  nature  as  it 
has  been  constantly  and  universally  observed,  the  development 
of  the  scheme  would  rapidly  conduct  to  unbounded  corrup- 
tion and  misery. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Owen.  In  the  ninth  proposition  of  his  "Manifesto,"  he 
says,  that  "the  only  criterion  that  can  enable  man  to  judge 
between  falsehood  and  truth,"  is,  the  "  consistency"  of  prin- 
ciples "  with  every  known  fact"  With  the  ordinary  facts  of 
human  nature  and  society  his  scheme  is  utterly  at  variance: 
but  there  is  a  class  of  facts  still  to  be  examined.  Religious 
opinions  may  vary:  some  of  them,  therefore,  must  be  more 
or  less  erroneous :  but  are  there  any  religious  facts  f  That 
is  the  question. 
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I  am  thus  led  to  the  second  point  which  I  proposed  to 
notice.  If  the  condition  of  man  be  what  Christianity 
describes,  then,  not  only  have  we  a  demonstration  of  the 
£Etlsehood  and  destructiveness  of  die  projected  scheme,  but 
we  have,  also,  a  clear  and  practical  exposition  of  the  real 
position  in  which  he  stands  in  reference  to  external  circum- 
stances.   Is,  then,  Christianity  true  ? 

The  principal  branches  of  this  aU-important  question 
have  been  ably  discussed  by  former  lecturers.  They  have 
done  their  part  They  have  shown  that  Christianity  is 
true.  There  are,  therefore,  two  propositions  which  I 
assume  as  having  been  already  demonstrated,  namely,  God 
IS, — ^and,  Christianity  is  from  God.  But,  even  bad 
this  not  been  done  in  the  present  series  of  Lectures,  I 
should  still  have  had  the  right  to  occupy  the  same  ground. 
No  subject,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has  ever  had  that  fulness 
of  investigation  which  the  evidences  of  Christianity  have 
received;  and  on  no  subject,  I  will  likewise  venture  to 
say,  has  the  demonstration  been  more  complete.  There 
is  a  triumphant  tone  on  this  question  which  is  not  merely 
justified,  but  demanded.  Christianity  is  represented, 
indeed,  as  possessing  authority,  and  men  are  required  to 
yield  to  its  claims.  But  these  are  supported  by  its  attest- 
ing credentials,  which  we  are  likewise  required  to  examine. 
And  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  credentials  of  Chris- 
tianity are  sufficient :  they  have  been  repeatedly  and  abun- 
dantly proved  to  be  so. 

I  come,  then,  to  demonstrated  Christianity.  And  here 
I  take  my  stand. — '^God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  &thers  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
his  Son."  (Heb.  L  I,  2.)  What,  then,  on  all  the  points 
to  which  it  relates,  does  that  Divine  revelation  teach? 
If  it  be  true — and  we  now  assume  its  truth — a  Divine 
revelation  it  is :  and  surely,  to  hearken  to  a  revelation 
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FROM  Goo  is  required,  not  by  piety  alone,  but  by  philo- 
w^hy  also.  Without  its  idd,  our  knowledge  of  circum- 
stances,— ^that  is,  of  actuaUy  existing  facts,  and  thdur 
mutual  relations,  is,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  exceed- 
ingly limited.  The  very  facts  which  we  do  perceive, 
cannot  be  correcdy  understood  till  we  are  taught  the 
existence  of  other  facts,  which  we  do  not  perceive  till  we 
are  taught  them*  The  knowledge  of  insulated  tacts  does  not 
constitute  philosophy;  but  the  due  perception  of  th^ 
mutual  relations,  and  of  tlie  systematic  character  whidi 
they  thus  assume.  Now,  if  it  please  tiie  Creator  to  become 
our  teadier,  and  to  place  before  us  a  number  of  additional 
£Etcts,  illustrating  the  proper  character  of  the  few  that  we 
knew  before,  and  showing  us  the  connexion  of  tiie  whole, 
the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  tiie  true  sphit  of  piety, 
make  the  same  requisition  upon  us:  both  call  on  us  to 
say,  ^'  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.** 

Of  course,  I  have  not  now  to  inquire,  generally,  what 
Divine  revelation  teaches.  Nor,  however  connected  the 
subjects  may  be  witii  what  is  called  Socialism,  have  I  here 
to  ask  what,  particularly,  is  taught  respecting  the  marriage 
institution,  or  human  responsibility.  One  subject  now  is 
before  me,  though  it  may  be  described  by  two  forms  of  ex- 
pression, placing  the  subject  itself  in  a  twofold  aspect-^ 
the  Nature  of  Man,  and,  the  Power  of  Circumstances. 

The  subject  is  precisely  one  on  which  we  feel  our  need 
of  additional  information.  Abstracted  from  Divine  levelar 
tion,  the  facts  we  observe  seem  even  to  bewilder  us.  Circum- 
stances at  one  time  appear  to  prevail  over  man :  at  another, 
man  prevails  over  circumstances.  Now,  pleasure  rdaxes 
the  whole  nature,  and  reduces  manhood  to  effeminacy; 
and  then,  an  equally  clear  case  presents  itself  of  determined 
resistance  to  the  seductions  of  sense,  and  all  its  blandi^ 
ments  are  expended  in  vain.  And  so  of  danger  and  pam. 
Had   Regulus   no   power  over    circumstances,  when    he 
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retained  to  the  tortures  which  awaited  him  at  Carthage? 
Had  circumstances  no  power  over  Cranmer  when  the  fear 
of  death  betrayed  him  to  sign  his  recantation?  Nay; 
the  mention  of  this  last  case  only  increases  our  difliculty. 
Here  is  the  same  organization.  The  same  intellectual 
etructure.  And  yet,  in  the  short  space  o^  comparatively, 
a  few  hours  only,  the  same  man  shrinks  from  the  prospect 
dl  suffering,  and  denies  what  he  in  heart  believed;  and, 
having  undergone  no  physical,  no  intellectual  change,  he 
stands  in  the  fire,  as  though  it  touched  him  not,  exclaiming, 
^<  This  unworthy  hand,"  till  he  had  cast  from  him  the 
offending  member.  Whole  classes  of  facts  might  be  col- 
lected which  should,  most  unequivocally,  demonstrate  the 
power  of  circumstances  over  man:  whole  classes  might 
as  easily  be  collected,  which  with  equal  clearness  and 
certainty  should  demonstrate  the  power  of  man  over  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  know  it  is  attempted  to  account  for  these  variations 
by  introducing  the  word  organization.  As  well  might  the 
letters,  or,  y,  z,  be  used.  Organization^  as  employed  by 
Mr.  Owen  in  this  particular  connexion,  is  just  a  word 
of  five  syllables,  beginning  with  o,  and  finishing  with  n. 
As  to  assignable  meaning,  in  this  particular  connexioHj  it 
has  none  at  all, — absolutely  none  at  all  The  word,  in 
itself  considered,  has  doubtless  a  meaning;  but  when  it 
is  said — ^^  Our  character  is  a  compound  of  external  circum- 
stances and  organization,"  the  sentence^  seeming  to  say 
something,  says  actually  no  more  than  if  the  last  word 
were  taken  away,  and  foiur  or  five  vowels  put  in  its  place. 
This  is  no  uncommon  method  of  deceiving.  A  word  is 
used  which  conveys  a  general  meaning  to  the  ear;  and 
the  careless  auditor,  satisfied  with  this,  and  with  seeing 
that  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  is  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  grammar,  inquires  not  whether  its 
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meaning  be  actually  operative  or  not  in  this  particalar 
connexion. 

Yet,  amidst  all  these  variations,  evidence  of  one  fact  so 
irequently  occurs  as  to  justify  the  persuasion  that,  could 
every  case  be  completely  examined,  the  fact  which  occurs 
so  frequently  as  to  demand,  even  on  this  view  of  it,  to 
be  termed  a  very  general  one,  would  have  to  be  regarded  as 
universal,  and  without  any  rational  exception* 

The  fact  I  refer  to  is,  that  men  believe  they  have,  in 
their  mental  constitution,  this  self-power.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Mr.  Owen  himself  is  a  firm  believer  in  it  His 
doctrine  is,  that  he  who  is  to  be  moulded  by  circumstances, 
and  can  be  no  other  than  as  circumstances  mould  him, 
is  himself  to  make  the  mould  in  which  he  is  to  be  moulded ! 
May  not  he  that  can  thus  make  the  mould,  break  it  ?  And 
if  the  mould  may  be  broken,  what  becomes  of  its  necessary, 
certain,  unavoidable  influence?  And  if  the  influence  of 
circumstances  be  not  resistless,  uniform,  constant^  imfailing 
— ^what  is  the  worth  of  the  projected  system  ? 

I  again  say  that  men  believe  that  in  their  mental  con* 
stitution  this  self-power  exists ; — Mr.  Owen  himself  fur- 
nishing no  exception.'  Every  now  and  then  the  Socialist 
yields  to  the  Man,  and  he  talks  common  sense. 

The  fact  appears  under  two  aspects: — First,  There  is 
regret  for  having  yielded  to  circumstances,  connected  with 
self-condemnation,  and  a  distinct  acknowledgment  that  what 
has  been  done,  might  have  been,  and  should  have  been,  left 
undone.  Second,  There  is  firm  and  successful  resolution 
to  resist  the  most  seductive,  or  to  meet  and  encounter  the 
most  adverse  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling,  directing, 
or  overcoming  them. 

Instead  of  generalizing  on  this  important  topic,  I  will 
illustrate  my  meaning  by  referring  to  two  or  three  facts. 
And  I  refer  first  of  all  to  the  case  of  Robert  Burns.     His 
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high  talent  we  all  acknowledge :  his  worse  than  failings  we 
deeply  regret  We  regret  them  both  because,  morally  speak- 
ing, they  were  so  entirely  wrong ;  and  because,  in  his  case, 
they  exerted  so  unfavourable  an  influence  on  his  intellectual 
and  imaginative  powers*  His  position  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  as  well  as  his  condition  in  society,  would  have  been 
very  different,  had  he  resisted,  where  too  frequently  he 
yielded.  His  temperament  disposed  him  to  conviviality; 
his  external  circumstances  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  unhappy  predilections,  and  he  became  the 
victim,  where  he  might  have  been,  and  where  he  ought  to 
have  been,  the  conqueror.  The  consequences  are  well 
known.  Now,  how  did  Bums  speak  of  his  own  case? 
Wherever  he  thought  himself  wronged,  his  resentment  was 
quick ;  his  justification  prompt  and  decisive.  To  all  mere 
pretensions  to  moral  and  religious  feeling  he  was  the  deter« 
mined  foe;  insomuch,  that  in  moments  of  excitement,  he 
allowed  himself  sometimes  to  pen  Unes,  which  have  since 
been  quoted  but  too  frequently  by  those  who  have  wished  to 
consider  all  religious  profession  as  hypocrisy,  and  ^^  the  unco 
guid,  or  the  rigidly  righteous,"  as  fair  game  for  ridicule  and 
sarcasm.  Bums  may  indeed  be  trusted  when  he  condemns 
himself.     Mark  how  he  does  it : — 

(From  "A  Bard's  Epitaph.") 

Is  there  a  man,  whose  judgment  clear, 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs  himself  life's  mad  career, 

Wild  as  the  wave  : 
Here  pause,  and,  through  the  starting  tear, 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  inhabitant  below. 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know. 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame  ; 
But  thoughtless  folUes  laid  him  loio, 

And  stained  his  name. 
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Reader,  attend, — ^whether  thy  bouI 
Soan  fiuioy's  flights  heyond  the  pole,— 
Or  darkling  grube  tide  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit. — 
Know,  Pkudemt,  cautious  self-control, 

Is  wisdom's  root.* 

Yes ;  ^  prudent,  cautious  self-control^  To  this  is  man  to 
be  exhorted  Society  is  more  than  insulted,  it  is  endangered, 
when  the  slave  of  vicious  habit  is  taught  to  say,  ^<  I  cannot 
help  it  r  If  he  be  allowed  thus  to  excuse  himself — ^if  what 
we  have  hitherto  called  crime  be  only  misfortune, — and  if 
we  are  only  to  pity  where  hitherto  we  have  both  pitied  and 
blamed, — where  are  we  to  stop?  If  we  thus  plead  for  the 
drunkard, — ^if  we  tell  him  he  has  no  self-possessing,  self- 
directing,  self-governing  power,  and  therefore  that  he  cannot 
possibly  have  self-control,  but  is  ^^  at  every  moment  of  his 
life  what  his  organization  and  his  circumstances  make  him,'' 
— ^WHERE  ARE  WE  ?  This  doctriue  of  a  resistless,  practical 
necessity,  cannot  stop  at  the  drunkard,  for  instance.  There 
are  passions  besides  those  which  are  gratified  by  intemper- 
ance: and  if  the  individual,  borne  on  by  their  power,  is  con- 
stantly to  say,  "I  cannot  help  it," — ^who  is  safe? 

In  fact,  the  Socialist,  adopting  as  he  does  principles  which 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with,  I  will  not  say  the  welUbeing^ 
but  the  very  existence  of  society,  as  at  present  constituted, 
should  go  where  he  may  try  his  own  scheme  unsupported, 
and  unmolested.  The  Old  and  New  Systems  cannot  exist 
together.    So  says  Mr.  Owen ;  and  he  asks  in  consequence 

*  A  day  or  two  hefore  the  delivery  of  the  Lecture,  an  esteemed  friend 
called  my  attention  to  these  lines.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
him.  I  had  often  noticed  them,  but  they  did  not  occur  to  my  memory 
while  thinking  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  in  the  Lecture.  It  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  is  one  of  these  " ostensive  prerogative  instances"  of 
Lord  Bacon,  which  will  not  only  do  to  raise  axioms  upon  because  they 
are  just  and  true,  but  likewise,  beeause  they  are  clear  and  decisive.  It  is 
a  particular  factf  which  most  evidently  substantiates  &  ffeneral  principle. 
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that  we  should  give  up  all  our  former  principles,  and  allow 
him  to  reconstruct  society  according  to  his  own  plans.  We 
say,  No.  We  do  not  choose  to  run  the  hazard.  Mr.  Owen 
may  try  what  experiments  he  pleases,  provided  hepnts  no  one 
in  peril  by  them ;  but  he  has  no  right,  under  the  general 
provision  of  liberty  in  the  statement  of  opinion,  to  seek,  in 
society  constituted  as  British  society  is,  to  make  disciples 
to  a  doctrine  which  teaches — ^the  drunkard  only?  oh  no ! — 
which  teaches  the  criminal  that  he  cannot  help  his  crime, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

But  there  is  a  second  aspect  of  the  fact,  which,  even  with 
our  limited  views  of  nature,  we  can  nevertheless  perceive, — 
namely,  the  actual  exercise  of  this  directing,  governing,  and 
controlling  power.  I  have  once  or  twice  alluded  to  drunk- 
enness. Well  then,  even  upon  that  point,  at  the  present  day 
how  many  hundreds  and  thousands  are  there  who  were  once 
the  slaves  of  intemperance,  and  who  now,  organization  and 
circumstances  being  unchanged,  are  as  completely  its  masters. 
I  meddle  not  with  matters  of  controversy;  but  facts  are 
plain.  Be  "  Temperance  Societies," — ^be  "  Pledges," — bright 
or  wrong, — ^wise  or  unwise, — I  repeat  that  facts  are  plain. 
Thousands  who  once  both  said  and  thought,  ^^  We  cannot 
help  it,"—  have  said,  "  we  will  help  it"  And  they  have  helped 
it  Circumstances  have  not  changed  the  men, — ^but,  in  a 
sense  as  happy  to  the  individual,  as  it  is  beneficial  to  society, 
the  mm  have  changed  their  circumstances,  and  they  find  that 
**  prudent,  cautious  self-control,"  is  the  root  of  comfort  and 
prosperity,  as  well  as  of  wisdom. 

I  once  met  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  Remark- 
able, I  call  it ;  but  I  rejoice  to  believe  not  singular.  It 
was  the  case  of  a  man  unlike  Bums,  perhaps,  in  all  respects, 
excepting  in  his  unhappy  propensity  for  intoxicating  liquor. 
He  was  not  only  uneducated,  but  possessed  of  no  particular 
mental  endowments.    As  to  imagination,  he  had  noneu    In 
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this  respect  he  was  the  counterpart  of  Wordsworth's  Peter 
BelL 

A  primrose  by  the  river  brink 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Somewhat  coarse  in  his  habits,  though  good-natured 
and  friendly,  he  appeared  to  be  no  one's  enemy  but 
his  own.  He  was  a  sailor-fisherman  in  a  British  depend- 
ency. Love  for  strong  drink  was,  in  common  parlance, 
the  only  fault  of  Jack.  (So  I  was  always  accustomed 
to  call  him.)  He  was  honest  and  industrious.  He 
had  been  brought  up  by  his  aunt,  a  truly  good  woman, 
who  lamented  his  besetment  not  only  for  its  influence  on 
his  temporal  circumstances,  but  because  it  was  a  moral 
evil, — a  sin.  She  had  often  remonstrated  with  him,  but 
vainly.  Two  classes  of  circumstances  were  before  him. 
There  was  his  venerable  relation,  with  her  advice,  her 
example,  and  her  prayers.  There  was  the  strong  liquor. 
The  poor  fellow  "looked  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red, 
when  it  gave  its  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moved  itself 
aright."  He  was  influenced  by  the  circumstance  to  which 
he  chose  to  attend.  And  this — his  own  choice — not  the 
unavoidable  attraction  of  the  wine, — made  him  a  miserable 
drunkard.  At  that  time — more  than  twenty  years  ago — 
it  was  very  common  in  the  country  for  persons  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  the  seductions  of  strong  drink  by  what 
they  called — "  kegging  themselves  " — solemnly  vowing,  in 
fact,  against  liquor.  I  have  known  many  hundreds  of 
these,  long  before  Temperance  Societies  were  thought  of. 
One  evening.  Jack  came  home  in  the  state  which  was  only 
too  frequent  with  hinu  His  good  and  aged  aunt  spoke  to 
him  with  her  usual  judgment  and  affection.  Here  was 
another  circumstance  before  him.  He  paused.  He  thought. 
He  made  his  dioice.     "  Give  me  the  Bible,  aunt,"  he  said. 
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** Think  what  thou'rt  doing,  Jack,"  was  the  reply.  "I  do 
think,  aunt,'*  was  the  rejoinder,  "and  PU  do  more  than 
think."  In  his  aunt's  presence,  he  at  once  vowed  to  refrain 
from  strong  drink,  and  the  work  was  done,  so  far  as 
intoxication  was  concerned.  Thenceforward  Jack  was  a 
sober  man.  If  you  like,  he  was  influenced  by  circum- 
stances when  he  was  a  drunkard.  True;  and  there  were 
circumstances  by  which  he  refused  to  be  influenced.  And 
so  from  that — to  him — memorable  evening — he  was  still 
influenced  by  circumstances,  and  he  still  resisted  circum- 
stances. But  by  which  he  should  be  influenced,  and  which 
he  should  resist,  was  his  own  act. 

As  to  its  main  principle,  this  is,  I  repeat  it,  no  singular 
occurrence.  As  the  navigator  performs  his  voyage  by  the 
proper  use  of  the  helm — spreading  his  sails  to  the  wind, 
— agoing,  with  a  fair  one, — tacking  and  beating,  if  it  heads 
his  bark, — so  must  it  be  in  the  voyage  of  life.  Admitting 
that  circumstances  have,  generally,  great  power,  yet  they 
are  but  as  the  wind.  They  are  to  be  considered,  not 
neglected;  and,  (borrowing  an  allusion,)  while  we  keep 
them  carefully  in  view,  we  are  to  stand  to  the  helm, 
holding  it  with  a  firm  hand,  and  by  means  of  compass 
and  chart,  steadily  steering  the  vessel  in  the  direction 
of  her  desired  port  Thus  may  favourable  circumstances  be 
rendered  more  beneficial,  and  adverse  ones  be  controlled 
to  our  advantage. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  brought  by 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  with  which  all  history 
and  observation  furnish  us.  But  if  a  clearer  view  of  human 
nature,  and  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  man  is  actually  placed,  can  be  obtained, 
our  conclusions,  if  they  be  correct,  will  be  the  more  estab- 
lished, while,  if  they  be  mistaken,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
correct  our  error. 

This  clearer  and  more  extended  view  is  given  us  by 
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the  Christian  Revelation.  The  truth  of  this  revelation 
being  assumeld,  and  the  &ct  being  recollected,  that  its 
teaching  rders  principally  to  our  monl  relations^  it  is  to 
be  expected  both  that  new  facts  will  be  presented,  and 
that  those  which  we  are  able  to  observe  will  be  better 
understood^  by  being  viewed  in  the  light  in  which  they  will 
now  appear,  as  connected  with  others,  and  belonging  with, 
&em  to  the  system  of  the  Divine  government  which  reve- 
lation discloses.  Moral  fiicts  and  rdations  must  of  necessity 
be  very  imperfectly  understood  if  viewed  only  as  they  appear 
to  us.  I^ilosophy  requires  that  there  be  an  induction  of 
as  many  particulars  as  can  be  collected;  and  thus  must 
we  come  to  the  proved  revelation^  to  know  clearly  and  fiilly 
the  real  nature  of  man,  his  relation  to  circumstances,  and 
<  the  principles  by  which  he  is  to  govern  and  direct  them, 

I  if  to  govern  and  direct  them  shall  be  found  to  belong  to 

him.  Had  we,  indeed,  no  other  facts  than  those  to  which 
our  own  examination  might  lead  us,  with  these  we  must 
be  contented:  and  even  with  these^  few  and  imperfect 
as  comparatively  they  are,  we  see  the  conclusions  which 
they  establish.  But  God  has  spoken  to  man:  and  most 
wonderfully  do  the  reveakd  agree  with  the  observed  &ct8. 
They  conduct  us  to  the  same  conclusions,  but  they  e^tabUsb 
them  on  a  firmer  and  more  extensive  foundation*  The 
harmony,  in  these  most  important  respects,  subsisting 
between  the  Christian  revelation,  and  univerpsa  nature,  so 
&r  as  we  are  able  to  obtserve  it,  furnishes  no  inconsiderable 
argument  in  favour  of  Ae  claijois  to  a  IMvine  origin  which 
the  Christian  Scriptures  put  forth. 

By  that  revelation,  then,  this  autocrcun/  of  man, — ^imply- 
ing self-observation  and  knowledge,! — self-direction  and 
govenmient,-«-and  including  the  power  of  oonsideriiig  cir- 
cumstances,-*—of  yielding  to  thdir  influence,  or  of  resisting 
it,  or  of  controlling  and  directing  it, — as  well  a^  of  pro- 
posing to  himself  a  future  and  distant  object»-*-considering 
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the  means  by  irhich  it  may  probably  be  secured,  and  tten» 
of  ordering  Ids  own  eoodact  accordkiglyy^*-thk  atBtoeracj^ 
of  man  is  always  and  most  evidently  supposed  by  tbe» 
Christian  ret^lation.  Man  is  always  addressed  as  a  being 
possessing,  by  his  original  constitution,  a  power  of  d^ng, 
yielding,  resisting,  and  refraining.  He  is  represented  as 
having  what  I  may  term  a  movai^  as  distinguished  fipott  a 
merely  injkUectual  nature;  and  is.  described  as  being, 
therefore^  the  subject  of  a  naosal  government,  administered 
by  God  himself.  He  is  placed  under  law,  that  is^  under 
sanctioned  oommandments,  those  commandments  requuv 
ing  him  both  to  jneld  and  to  do,  to  resist  and  to  refrain* 
He  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  perceivmg  moral  subjeets, 
both  obligations  and  dttties;  i^  as  he  is  to  trace  up 
his  obligations  to  the  Divine  will,  so  is  he  to  learn  bis 
duties  from  the  Divine  law.  Thus  is  he  capable  of  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punish^ 
ment ;  and  thus,  too,  have  these  general  ideas  tb^r  eoun* 
terpstfts  existing  in  actual  fact  As  to  circumstanees,  he 
is  described,  generally,  as  having  the  power  of  observing 
them,  and  of  controlling  and  directing  their  influence,  so 
far  as  it  may  relate  to  Ins  own  mind  and  character.  And 
most  distinctly  does  the  revelation  establish  the  fact,  that 
man's  moral  nature,  faculties,  and  relations,  are,  in  all  things 
referring  to  man,  prindpally  to  be  considered.  The  most 
elevated  position  in  which  man  can  be  viewed  is  that  in  which 
be  stands  as  the  subject  of  the  moral  government  of  God. 
According  to  the  most  explidt  statements  of  revelation, 
it  is  on  moral  principles  that  man's  everlasting  condition 
shaB  finally  be  fixed. 

But  the  actually  existing  phenomena  are  not  all  exj^ned 
by  this  reference  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  merely 
considered  in  its  original  constitution,  and  in  virtue  of 
which,  of  two  opposite  classes  of  circumstances  |daced 
before  him,  he  has  the  power  to  choose  either.    On  ex»- 
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mining  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  find  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  wholly  abandon  themsehes  to  the  influence 
of  those  of  their  external  circumstances  with  which  th^y 
become  acquainted  by  means  of  impressions  made  on  their 
external  senses.  The  fact  is  not  only  stated  in  Scripture, 
but  stated  philosophically,  stated  in  its  principles  and 
character.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  significant  phrase 
of  "  loving  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the  world.'*  Now, 
as  in  Scripture,  these  are  condemned  as  wrong-doers,  so, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  find  that  they  never  attain  to  any  true 
excellence  of  character,  neither  do  they  experience  any 
real  happiness.  But  even  these  facts  are  explained  by  a 
reference,  not  merely  to  the  original  constitution  of  man, 
as  intended  to  be  the  subject  of  the  moral  government  of 
God,  but  likewise  to  the  effects  produced  upon  it  by  sin. 
And  thus  are  we  enabled  to  account  for  the  mournful 
occurrences  we  so  frequently  witness.  Of  these,  the 
proximate  and  visible  causes  may  often  be  found  in  what 
are  called  circumstances;  but  proper  examination  would 
conduct  us  to  the  primal  cause ;  that  want  of  prudent  self* 
control  which  Bums  so  pathetically  describes,  and  to  the 
exercise  of  which,  in  reference  to  moral  ends,  the  influence 
of  sin  upon  our  original  constitution  has  rendered  us  utterly 
indisposed. 

But  these  effects  are  described  in  connexion  with  the 
clear  and  most  impressive  statement  of  a  merciful  system  of 
remedy  and  restoration.  Into  the  particulars  of  this  system 
I  cannot,  of  course,  now  enter.  But  there  are  three  facts 
belonging  to  it,  closely  connected  with  the  subject  before 
us,  which  require  to  be  mentioned ; — which  show,  indeed, 
that  the  true  philosophy  of  the  case  cannot  be  comprehen- 
sively understood,  unless  the  light  of  theology  be  brought 
to  bear  on  it. 

First,  there  are  some  new  truths  addressed  to  man,  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  deep  and  most  salutary  impression  on  him — 
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calculated,  in  fact,  to  aid  him  in  opposing  a  proper  resistance 
to  one  class  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  him. 
The  various  truths  relating  to  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  hiunan  race,  as  decided  on 
the  principles  established  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  are  set 
forth  authoritatiTely  to  be  embraced  by  an  obedient  faith, — 
and  it  is  written — "  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faiih." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  merely  a  theological 
inquiry.  Considered  in  reference  to  its  source,  such  it  may 
be*  But  I  again  say,  it  is  likewise  a  philosophical  one,  unless 
philosophy  is  to  concern  itself  with  no  facts  but  such  as  are 
within  the  actual  limits  of  hiunan  discovery.  A  just  philo- 
sophy inquires  for  facts ;  and,  when  these  are  established  by 
proper  evidence,  reasons  upon  them,  and  collects  the  proper 
conclusions.  A  just  moral  philosophy,  especially  requires 
that  all  the  facts  which  bear  upon  man's  moral  position  be 
collected;  and  these  may  be  so  arranged  and  presented, 
as  to  constitute  another  class  of  circiunstances,  counteracting 
die  influence  of  those  which  merely  address  themselves  to 
the  senses,  and  promise,  though  often  without  any  perform- 
ance, a  present  and  sensual  gratification*  The  Christian 
religion  is  not  to  be  taken,  vaguely  and  indeterminately,  for 
a  collection  of  opinions  on  modes  of  religious  worship  and 
iliscipline.  If  true  at  all,  it  includes  a  distinct  revelation  on 
most  important  matters  of  fact.  And  the  admission  of  these 
as  matters  of  fact,  and  the  actual  reception  of  their  influence, 
is  one  of  those  aspects  under  which  the  much  abused  word, 
Faith,  is  to  be  regarded.  If  God  has  spoken  to  man,  and 
informed  him  of  certain  facts,  then,  on  the  testimony  of  God, 
those  facts  are  to  form  a  part  of  all  our  moral  calculations. 

It  is  to  this  that  St.  Paul  refers  in  the  very  significant 
words,  "  For  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight"  Two  classes 
of  circumstances  are  here  intimated : — those  beheld  by  our 
senses :  they  who  are  influenced  by  them,  "  walk  by  sight:" 
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*--«iid  thoie  made  kuawn  by  IXvine  reyelation,  and 
ivbdn  made  Icnomi,  plaee  eroi  the  others  in  very  diierent 
aqpectB.  They  vho  are  inflvenoed  by  these  believed  liicts» 
^  walk  bf  fiftthk"  And  dine  is  man  brought  to  his  proper 
{)08kii»Q.  lie  governs  eixcuinstanceB,  not  they  him:  ^^for  this 
is  die  Tiotory  tibat  overoometh  the  world,  even  our  fidth." 

It  is  here'--4]]ider  the  head  <^  truths  made  known  in  a 
revealed  system  of  mercy, — ^that  specific  instances  must  he 
given,  to  show  by  what  means  we  m&y  oounteract  the  influr 
«noe  of  the'drcnmstances  whidi  makes  dieir  principal  appeal 
^  what  is,  after  all,  only  our  animal  nature.  God,  Aen^  le 
|vlaoed  before  us,  as  displeased  with  sinners;  sinners  are 
represented  as  condemned  by  the  law  of  Grod.  Neverlite- 
less,  the  love  of  God  is  asserted,  pitying  his  fallen  and 
rebdhous  creature,  and  ^Meviung  means  that  his  banished 
should  net  be  expelled  from  him."  Facts,  these,  designed  to 
impress  us  with  hatred  of  sin,  and  to  induce  us  to  turn 
from  it  by  the  most  «ncouraguaig  hope  of  mercy. 

And,  at  the  same  tune^  a  most  elevated  and  impressive 
view  of  the  perfection  of  moral  character  is  presented  before 
-us.  According  to  the  phraseology  of  Soripture,  full  of 
important  meaning,  the  glory  of  God  is  seen  in  the  face  of 
JesQS  Christ:  that  is-^-'in  the  doctrine  of  atonement  properly 
and  comprehensively  stated,  the  holiness  and  justice  (tf  God 
our  Sovereign,  on  the  one  band, — ^and  the  love,  the  mercy, 
4J[ie  eompa68ion,-«--of  God  our  heaveidy  Father,  on  the  othev, 
are  seen  in  full  and  most  delightful  hacmony.  Not  the 
.triumph  of  love  over  holiness,  nor  of  justice  over  pity» — but 
the  full  establishment  of  both.  **  Look  unto  me,''  is  his 
language  in  Scripture — showing  that  these  are  among  the 
ckcumdtanoes  to  which  we  are  to  attend — ^*  look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved : — a  just  God,  and  a  -Saviour.'' 

Nor  are  the  revelatiodw  tff  fiutmrity  to  be  overlooked, 
addressed  as  diey  are  boith  to  our  hopes  and  lo  our  fears. 
^  Life  and  immortality  '*  are  said  to  be  ^<  brought  to  li^t  by 
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the  GospeL^  Hie  light  of  reveli^ion  shineB  on  these  aokma 
truths,  on  the  testimony  of  God  to  be  received  as  facts,  and 
to  be  legaided  in  all  our  moral  calculations. 

But  the  principal  truth  established  by  revelation,  so  ftr 
«s  our  present  inquiry  is  concerned,  refers  to  aaubject  which 
has  ifi  all  ages  atti:acted  the  most  anxious  attention  of  those 
who  hsRre  sought  to  know  the  precise  positicm  of  man.  I 
refer  now  to  that  which  is  usually  expressed  by  the  phrase^ 
'^^-'•Mimmum  bonumj — ^the  proper  and  highest  good  of  man. 

Now^  if  his  nature  be,  as  we  see  that  it  is,  an  active 
nature,  the  great  principle  of  its  self-activity  is  the  appetite^ 
the  desire,  for  that  which  eiiall  constitute  its  happness. 
That  which  effects  this  is,  of  course,  the  proper,  the  supreme 
good  of  man.  What  that  is  ? — is  tiie  most  important  ques- 
tion that  he  can  ask. 

I  will  not  now  pause  to  descant  upon  the  summum  bonum 
of  the  modem  Socialists.  Their  principle  was  laid  down  ages 
ago,  by  Epicurus ;  and  moderafce  as  he  himself  is  by  some 
leported  to  have  been,  yet  his  principles,  combinii^  with 
human  nature  as  it  always  has  been,  produced  their  natural 
result  The  demoralizing,  corrupting,  destructive  tenden- 
cies of  the  system  were  seen  and  pointed  out  by  heathens 
themselves,  even  with  the  imperfect  light  they  possessed. 
The  stye  of  Epicurus  being  brdcen  up,  the  '^  Inventor  of 
the  New  Social  System"*  seems  ambitious  of  rebuilding  i^ 
and  inscribing  on  its  grand  entrance  ^<  The  stye  of  Rdbert 
Owen."  I  say,  I  will  not  pause  to  point  out  again  the 
degradation,  the  corruption,  and  the  ruin  that  must  ensue 
irom  these  new-modelled  ^^  styes  of  Epicurus."  If  the 
Christian  Revelation  be  what  it  professes  to  be,  ihemmmum 
boman  is  described  to  us,  both  in  its  nature,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  sought  and  apprehended. 

Man's  proper  good^  to  whi^  aU  other  is  to  be  subordinated, 
is  found  in  God  himself — in  his  favour,  and  in  that  com- 
munion with  him  of  which  the  original  constitution  of  his 
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tiature  renders  him  capable.  This  is  the  true  portion  of  tlie 
soul;  and  is  distinctly  exhibited  in  Scripture  under  two 
aspects.  There  is  its  full  possession  and  enjoyment  in  the 
eternal  world;  and  ther.  is  that  measure  of  it  to  which,  as 
to  a  fact  to  be  actually  realized,  the  Christian  religion  calls 
him  in  this  world.  I  quote  from  Scripture  just  now  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  own  meaning.  **  There 
be  many,"  said  David,  "that  say,  Who  will  show  us  any 
good  ?  Lord^  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  courUenance  upon 
us.  Thou  hast  put  gladness  in  my  heart  more  than  in  the 
time  that  their  com  and  their  wine  increased,^ 

And  for  the  enjoyment  of  this,  the  proper  good  of  man,  a 
state  of  mind  answering  to  its  object  is  required.  The 
scriptural  phrase  is  highly  significant — "  Can  two  walk  to^ 
ff  ether  except  they  be  agreed  ?^  He  only  can  be  happy  in  God, 
who  is  thus  rightly  affected  towards  God.  And  this  is  what 
the  Scriptures  mean  by  the  love  of  God, — implying  choice 
approval,  repose,  and  delight  / 

And  here,  too,  we  find  the  correspondence  between  what 
have  been  termed  virtue  and  happiness.  As  capable  of  good, 
and  made  to  find  it  in  God,  he  is  called  to  seek  it,  and  to 
enjoy  it  in  God, — ^that  is — ^to  love  God.  As  capable  of  the 
convictions  and  feelings  of  obligation  and  duty,  and  of  what  is 
properly,  mx)ral  action,  intentionally  and  deliberately  per- 
formed, he  is  called  to  love  God.  Viewed  under  one  aspect, 
in  loving  God  he  seeks  his  happiness;  under  another,  in 
loving  God,  he  fulfils  the  highest  obligation,  obeys  the 
highest  law. 

If,  then,  the  Christian  religion  be  a  demonstrated  fact, 
any  system  which  seeks  to  make  him  happy  without  God, 
must  be  mischievous  and  impious.  It  is  attempting  to 
elevate  the  subordinate  to  the  character  of  the  supreme,  and 
is  thus  entirely  reversing  the  true  order  of  nature. 

Now,  as  the  well-being  of  the  whole  must  be  the  aggregate 
of  the  well-being  of  each,  that  system  only  which  secures 
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ijidimdualf  can  directly  advance  social  happiness.  And  this 
is  what  the  Gospel  asserts,  and  what  facts  without  possibility 
of  successful  contradiction  confirm,  namely,  that  ^<  Godliness 
is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  lihe  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  I  know  nothing  so 
capable  of  analytical  proo^  by  an  investigation  of  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  principles, — nothing  so  capable  of  establisb- 
ment  from  the  induction  of  particular  instances — ^as  this — 
that  he  who  chooses  God  as  his  portion,  and  submits  to  God 
as  his  Lord,  does  that  which,  were  it  done  fully  and  by  all, 
would  ultimately  raise  human  society  to  its  highest  point  of 
rational  prosperity. 

And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  varying  circumstances,  individual 
man  sees  by  what  rule  to  conduct  himself  in  reference  to 
them.  Self-possessed,  self-controlled,  the  object  he  places 
before  himself  is  the  Divine  favour;  the  rule  by  which  he 
governs  himself  is  the  divinely  revealed  will  As  circum- 
stances tend  to  aid  him  in  this,  he  yields  to  them:  as  they 
tend  to  remove  him  from  it,  whether  by  blandishment  or 
terror,  he  resists  them.  And  thus,  the  two  great  laws  of  his 
nature  are  fulfilled, — the  law  which  requires  him  to  submit 
to  true,  Kvinff  obligation,  as  derived,  not  from  a  metaphy- 
sical abstraction,  which  can  possess,  independently,  no 
power, — ^but  from  a  living  source;  and  that  which  requires 
him  to  seek  his  happiness,  not  in  some  metaphysical  formula, 
descriptive  of  some  abstract  conception  of  the  supreme  goody 
but  in  that  which  is  its  proper  and  living  source.  He  is  made 
for  submission  to  the  wiU  of  God,  and  for  fellowship  with  the 
goodness  of  God ;  and  in  that  submission  and  fellowship  alone 
does  his  nature  find  its  proper  course,  as  it  is  made  for  adr 
vancement,  its  proper  repose,  as  it  is  made  for  joyful  rest 

And  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  is  another  condition  of  his 
nature  fulfilled.  He  is  plainly  made  to  govern  circum- 
stances, not  to  be  governed  by  them.  Taught  by  heavenly 
wisdom,  he  yields  where  he  ought  to  yield,  and  resists  where 
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be  (Aigiit  to  venst;  and  by  mistn^  propeily»  and  hy  yield- 
ing properly,  bis  own  iinpiovement  ie  seeuied.  Viewed  in 
tiie  light  of  truth,  there  are  oiroumstancee  directly  oonti»- 
buting  to  his  advancing  well-bang:  there  are  others  which 
<fpfOBe  it  By  yielding  to  the  one,  and  resisting  tiie  otinr, 
aooording  to  the  proper  eonstitntiotn  of  his  natnr^  faia 
improrement  is  secured  as  s«rely  as  his  physioai  healdi  is 
promoted  by  proper  exercise. 

And  thus  we  are  reminded  of  a  seoood  &et,  presented  by 
^demonstrated  Christianity.  There  is  the  doctrine  of  pror^ 
Tidence^  mysterioui^,  it  may  be,  but  most  surdy,  diieeting 
the  very  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  not  by  an 
absolute  rule  over  passive^  but  by  a  wiie  and  hdy  control 
over  active  bemgs.  And  tid»  govermnent  and  direction  of 
drcumstanoes  is  for  the  purposes  of  a  moral  govemmeot  of 
inteUigent  agents,  requiring,  therefore,  thmr  ihoughtfal 
obeervatbn  and  concurrence.  What  else  mean  such  pas- 
eages  as  these,  pointing  out  to  the  Christian  beyond  all  doubt, 
his  proper  vdation  to  eircuniBtancea : — ^<  In  all  thy  waye 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  pedis."  ^^AU 
things  work  together  far  good  to  diem  that  love  God."  ^*  He 
diasteneth  us — ^not  for  his  pleasure,  but  for  our  profit,  that 
we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  <^  Our  light  affliction, 
whieh  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  So  that  thus,  all  cirom»- 
atances — even  those  which  we  feel  to  be  pain&l,  and  m^bt 
at  first  consider  to  be  adverse — ^may  be  made  to  oontribnte 
to  our  pceeeat  improvement,  and  future  felicity. 

And  lasdy — ^There  is  in  our  demonstrated  Christianity,  as 
a  remedial  system,  the  unequivocal  promise  of  Divine  aid, 
given  espedaliy  in  answer  to  prayer.  So  that  if  fixnn  die 
observed  weakness  of  man,  exhibited  by  such  a  constant  and 
universal  succession  of  phenomena  as  to  have  enfoneed 
acknowledgment  and  complaint  firom  the  tbougbtfol  ia  all 
ages,  we  proceed  to  the  more  extensive  view  of  feets  taught 
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the  seripturaUy-deicribed  fjaU^^-^we  bare  yet»  mSi  tiie  c^^e- 
latikm  of  tibe  disease^  the  reveklioii  of  the  method  ef  cme. 
Let  me  die  a  passage  or  two  as  bearing  clireetly  on  the  aob- 
jectb^aie«6«  St  Paiiil,  aHoding  ta  variety  of  circnwiatanneB, 
fiay& — ^I  know  both  how  to  be  abased^  and  I  know  bow  to 
abound ;  every whei«  and  in  all  things  I  am  inatnueted  both 
to  be  foil  and  to  be  bimgry ;  botb  to  abcmnd  and  to  aufifer 
need.''  AndbowmaiitteiQedheotteunTaiyix^ooiinieaimd^ 
all  these  changes?  He  answers — ^^I  can  do  all  thingB 
throBgh  Christ  "n^ch  atreagthefteiii  me.''  And  tku%  too, 
he  eonsidered  otbers.  If  he  exboited  them  to  ^  wosk  out 
their  on^  salvatioi^"  he  told  them  tha:t  it  was  '^Ood  that 
wnmght  in  them  botjh  to  will  and  to  do.^'  And  this  is  die 
aid  which  prayer  both  seeks  and  obtains — ^^  How  amch  move 
shall  yoor  heavenly  Fadier  ^ve  bis  Holy  ^int  mito  than 
that  ask  him?'' 

Sttdli,  then,  is  a  faint  outline — its  leading  featares  only 
touched— of  tbe  relation  ctf  nan  to  dxenmstancesy — incfaid- 
ing  what  is  necessary  for  bringiiag  any  inquiry  on  i^  sub- 
ject to  a  useM  result,  a  view  of  the  cirounu^ances  in  'wfaidi 
man  is  actually  placed*     We  perceive,  in  the  vdiole,  .an 
adjusted  systeui^     The  revealed  facts  cast  light  on  those 
which  had  been  collected  from  observation,  and  Aom  &e 
just  condusiims  which  they  establish.    The  system,  thus 
asserting  man  to  be  an  active  beixig^  placed  under  mond 
law,  Bsadi  called  to  eeek  for  happiness  by  Ae  observance  of 
moral  rules,  in  reference  to  a  moiral  end^  and  to  oonitrol  and 
jgovem  both  hiflMelf  and  his  eiarcumstances  aooordcngly, — 
this  system — and  I  ventufe  to  say^  tkis^ibme^^m  kaaammy 
with  aU  the  foots  with  which  we  ihave  the  ^qiportunity  >of 
{becoming  acquainted,  and  tiwrefoDe  possessos  one  most 
impoiftant  criterion  of  tniklh: — this  sfetem,  xefecring  to 
man's  oiaguoal  constitutioii,  and  idisdnguishii^  it  from  ite 
faUm  condition, — ^and  yet,  unH^ing  a  Divine  aefaeme  <of 
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remedy,  including  r^erenoes  both  to  law,  pnmdeno^  and 
graee,  explains  the  mysterious,  and  on  any  otiber  prindple^ 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  the  history  of  mankind: — ^this 
system  espedally  agrees  with  the  observed  &ots  relating  to 
the  connexion  between  man  and  external  circumstances, — 
he  is  neither  absolutely  independent  of  them,  nor  is  he  their 
pessiTe  slave ! — ^this  system  accounts  tor  his  constant  sns^ 
ceptibility  of  moral  feelings,  and  for  their  numerous  variar 
tions : — according  to  it,  obligation,  law,  and  consdence,  are 
not  unmeaning  words;  neither  is  human  happiness  at 
variance  with  human  duty,  when  both  are  properly  under- 
stood:— ^and  let  it  be  added, — and  I  speak  of  that  whidi 
is  demonstrable,  if  demonstration  there  be, — that  in  this 
system  the  good  of  the  individual,  and  the  good  of  society, 
are  shown  to  be  not  only  compatible,  not  only  harmonious, 
but,  in  remarkable  simplicity  and  equally  remarkable  power, 
closely  connected  in  the  order  of  cause  and  effect; — so  that 
if  the  true  good  of  the  individual  be  promoted,  he  is  made 
a  more  valuable  member  of  society,  and  as  this  promotion 
increases  in  the  individual,  and  extends  to  numbers,  the 
prosperity  of  society  is  found  proportionably  to  increase. 
Inanimate  nature  receives  its  forms  from  external  opera- 
tion. It  is  moulded ;  it  is  sculptured :  but  it  is  moulded 
and  sculptured  by  a  living,  observant,  and  active  mind, 
capable  of  the  internal  self-development  of  the  ideas  of  the 
grand  and  the  beautifuL  And  the  moment  you  depart 
from  unliving  matter,  you  go  from  external  formation,  to 
a  development  from  within.  And  where  the  true,  chastened 
simplicity  of  enlightened  taste  prevails,  who  does  not  feel 
constrained  to  place  the  self^leveloped  bud  and  flower, 
above  the  ridiest  capitals  of  the  cut  and  chiselled  marble  ? 
Higher  than  all  we  see  is  man ;  and  as  in  him  individual 
excellence  is  the  result  of  a  development  of  internal  prin- 
ciple and  feeling,  so  must  social  tranquillity,  improvement^ 
and  prosperity,  be  the  result  of  combining  individual  dcve- 
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lopments*  It  is  not  man's  true  position  when  be  is  placed 
so  in  subordination  to  society^  that  his  social  drcumstances 
are  to  mould  him,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  proper  deye- 
lopment  of  original  tendencies.  The  scheme  is  unnatural 
in  regard  to  man ;  it  is  full  of  mischief  in  regard  to  society ; 
it  is  awfully  guilty  before  God.  Social  happiness,  we 
repeat  it,  can  only  be  secured  by  that  individual  develop* 
m^l,  of  which  the  principle  is,  man's  self^ntrolling,  setf- 
directing,  self-governing  power,  understood  in  its  nature, 
and  present  state,  by  the  teaching  of  demonstrated  Chris^ 
tianity, — and  which  development  is  to  be  governed  by  the 
objects  proposed,  and  by  the  rules  laid  down,  by  that  same 
Christianity  as  a  revelation  from  GocL 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  you  have  an  atheistic,  despotic, 
necessity,  governing  man,  considered  as  only  sensual  and 
mortaL  On  the  other,  you  have  before  you  a  holy,  but  most 
merciful  God, — and  his  creature,  essentially  active,  and  now, 
fallen  and  unhappy,  but  loved,  pitied,  and  redeemed*  Take 
the  facts  expressed  by  the  terms — man's  original  moral 
activity, — his  fall, — his  redemption,  in  connexion  with  the 
principles  of  a  true  moral  government, — and  what  I  have 
before  termed,  the  Problem  of  man,  receives  its  solution : — 
reject  them, — the  problem  has  never  yet  been  solved,  and 
we  venture  to  pronounce  it  incapable  of  solution. 

Man,  thus,  though  an  active,  is  not  an  independent 
creature.  His  principal  and  governing  relation  is  to  God, 
— and  now,  to  God  in  Christ.  He  is  not  his  own  good ; 
he  is  not  his  own  law.  He  is  to  seek  his  good  in  God; 
he  is  to  receive  his  law  from  God.  Surrounded  by  various 
subordinate  circumstances,  he  is  so  to  be  exercised  by  them, 
as  that  whether  by  some  he  is  influenced,  or  to  others  he 
opposes  a  vigilant  and  successful  resistance,  he  is  to  esercise 
himself  unto  godliness.  And  thus,  according  to  the  divinely 
revealed  evangelical  scheme,  the  individual  growth  and 
improvement  are  to  be  promoted  by  which  he  is  made  meet 
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to  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  Ae  saints  in  lights 
Thus,  to(H  18  social  proaperity  secured  and  advanced* 
Man's  happinon  on  eaiitv  indeed,  wfaethcr  indiwliMl  or 
aodal»  is  not  to  be,  by  any  meams,  an  ukhnate  object  of 
desire.  Happiness,  individual  and  social,  is  only  perfected 
in  heaven*  Stall,  as  individual  good  is  secured,  social  good 
is  secured  And  therefore,  as  individual  good  is  only  secured 
by  a  development  of  human  activity  according  to  Qmstian 
trudi,  and  grac^  and  law ; — so  must  Christian  truth,  and 
grace,  and  law,  be,  not  only  the  most  powerful,  but  the  only 
effectual  instruments  of  promoting  social  good.  <<  For  aa 
the  earth  bringeth  forth  her  bud,  and  the  garden  cauBetb 
the  things  that  are  sown  in  it  to  spring  forth ;  so  the  Lord 
Ood  will  cause  righteousness  and  praise  to  spring  forth 
before  all  the  nations." 

I  finish  by  saying  that  we  thus  see  that  individual  and 
social  good  are,  in  point  of  &Gt,  governed  by  the  same  law; 
that  law  being,  the  Christian  religion,  as  a  revelation  from 
God. 
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Some  persons  have  doubted  the  expediency  of  meeting  the 
alarming  Atheism  of  the  Social  System  by  public  discourses 
against  it,  as  has  been  done,  during  January  and  February,  by 
the  Committee  of  die  London  CSity  Mission.  Error,  however, 
must  be  counteracted  in  some  way ;  and  those  who  witnessed 
the  thronged  audiences  which  have  attended  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  would  surely  be  of  opinion  that  where 
so  many  were  found  willing  to  hear,  and  so  great  excitement 
was  produced  throughout  the  whole  course,  it  was  of  the 
first  importance  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  attempting  to 
administer  an  antidote  to  that  moral  poison  which  has  made 
some  progress  among  the  operative  classes.  The  author 
believes  that  great  numbers  of  Socialists  also  attended  the 
recent  Lectures  of  the  Christian  Instruction  Society.  He 
has  to  apologize,  perhaps  in  common  with  some  of  his 
brother  lecturers,  for  the  extreme  length  of  the  discourse; 
which,  probably,  neither  in  his  own  case  nor  in  theirs, 
would  have  run  to  near  such  an  extent  but  for  the  express 
and  repeated  permission  of  the  audience  at  the  time.  Some 
of  the  matter  which  he  had  previously  prepared,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  deliver,  is  now  incorporated  with  the  rest  He 
will  only  add,  that  when  the  subject  of  the  present  Lecture 
was  proposed  to  him,  though  he  felt  it  to  be  arduous,  he 
was  the  more  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  course,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  manner  in  which  the  catholic  principle  of 
the  City  Mission  was  acted  out  in  the  choice  of  the 
lecturers ;  who,  though  differing  on  minor  points,  consisted 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  one  in  every  good  work. 

March  2,  1840. 


Erratum. 
Page  41.     Note  j  read  Vol.  XXXVI.,  etc. 


THE  PROVINCE    OF   REASON. 


The  subject  of  the  present  Lecture,  as  appointed  by  the 
Committee  of  the   City  Mission,  is,    the   Proyince   of 
Reason.     It  is  obvious  that  this  inquiry  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  the  controversy  between  Christianity  and  Socialism. 
That  controversy  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  earnest  search  after 
truth.     Christianity  has  maintained  its  position,  by  its  own 
inborn  strength,  against  many  an  assault;  and  it  has  never 
gained  anything  by  the  artificial  support  of  persecution. 
Its  proper  weapons  are  argument  and  persuasion;  and  it  no 
more  depends,  for  its  existence  and  its  triumphs,  on  having 
opinions  that  are  opposed  to  it  put  down,  as  such^  by  force, 
than  a  rock  which  has  reared  its  head  for  ages  against  the 
ocean-waves,  requires  to  be  defended  by  a  battery  against 
the  future  storm.    I  am  happy,  therefore^  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  appeal  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  an  appeal  to  your  judgment;  and 
I  shall  hope  for  your  candid  attention  to  my  remarks. 

What,  then,  is  the  proper  emplo}anent  of  the  rational 
feculty  in  man  ?  What  are  its  objects ;  more  especially  in 
reference  to  his  moral  nature?  What  direction  will  a 
sound  and  wise  conduct  of  his  intellectual  powers  give  to 
his  contemplations,  his  conclusions,  his  course  of  life? 
What,  in  short,  is  the  province  of  reason  ? 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  must  attach  to 
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the  task  of  replying  to  questions  such  as  these,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  narrow  ground  which  there  is  in  common, 
on  all  moral  subjects,  between  the  parties  who  are  here 
brought  into  contact.  This  circumstance  will  of  course 
modify  the  line  of  argument ;  and  it  will  be  my  object  to 
suggest  to  you  some  materials  by  means  of  which  every 
one  may  consider  for  himself,  whether  the  principles  of 
what  is  termed  the  "  New  Moral  World,*'  in  their  bearing 
on  the  moral  welfare  of  man,  are  to  be  depended  on  as 
true;  whether  the  opinions  publicly  avowed  on  moral 
subjects  by  the  advocates  of  the  ^^  Rational  Social  System 
of  Society,"  are  really  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
enlightened  and  impartial  reason. 

By  reason,  I  understand  that  faculty  in  man  whereby  be 
recognises  the  various  relations  existing  between  the  objects 
on  which  bis  thoughts  are  at  any  time  occupied;  and 
according  to  the  accuracy  with  which  these  relations  are 
perceived  in  all  their  bearings,  will  be  the  strength  of  the 
reasoning  power  in  any  individual  mind. 

That  this  faculty  belongs  peculiarly  to  man,  will  not  be 
disputed.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  his  mind;  whether 
it  be  something  totally  distinct  from  any  part  of  his  material 
organization,  or  only  a  result  of  that  organization,  a 
function  of  the  brain,  as  some  would  affirm  who  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  take  the  whole  case  into  accoimt ;  none,  at 
all  events,  will  contend  that  the  mind  of  mantis  not  of  an 
order  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  any  other  class  of 
animated  beings  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  must  be 
allowed  indeed  that,  apart  from  everything  which  we  usually 
refer  to  instinct,  animals  frequently  discover  a  remarkable 
sagacity,  even  something  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
human  reason.  If  any  one  chooses  to  call  such  instances 
examples  of  a  rational  faculty  in  brutes,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  our  present  argument  Should  we  grant  that 
brutes  possess  reason,  it  is  evidently  in  a  very  small  degree^ 


and  within  a  very   limited   range,   compared   with   man. 
Their  acts  of  reason,  if  we  are  so  to  call  them,  consist  of 
but  a  very  few  links ;  man's  reason  exhibits  itself  in  endless 
and  complicated  chains.    Whatever  knowledge  brutes  may 
be  said  to  possess,  remains  stationary  from  age  to  age. 
The  elephant,  '  wisest  of  brutes,'  manifests  no  signs  of  any 
love  of  knowledge;  no  curiosity  and  no  wonder,  in  the 
midst  of  a  universe  where  all  is  wonderful;  no  admiration 
and  no  awe,  where  so  much  is  beautiful  and  sublime ;  no 
inward  retrospection;  no  moral  principle;  no  sense  of  a 
First  Cause.     Man  alone  engages  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
He  alone  is  capable  of  continual  progression  in  knowledge, 
and  of  accumulating  wisdom  from  one  generation  to  another. 
He  is  the  only  animal  that  improves  its  condition.     He  can 
measure  time  and  space.     He  can  trace  the  paths  of  worlds 
that  are  afar  off  in  the  heavens;  and  can  estimate  their 
distances  and  their  bulk.    He  can  without  fail  predict  the 
return  of  eclipses.     He  has  framed  to  himself  the  demon- 
strations  of  a  sublime  geometry,   and  an  arithmetic  by 
which  the  abstractions  of  infinity  are  submitted  to  calcu- 
lation.    The  world  in  which  he  dwells  contains  innumerable 
inventions  of  his  genius.     He  can  form  some  conception  of 
invisible  and  creating  power.     He  can  reflect  on  his  own 
consciousness.     He  possesses  a  moral  sense,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  right  and  wrong.     In  short,  reason  is  man's 
leading  distinction.     It  is  the  master-faculty  of  his  nature. 
It  is  the  proper  guide  of  all  his  other  powers.     What  then 
is  its  just  use  ?    What  objects  are  worthy  of  so  high  and 
dignified  a  function?    What  objects  are  most  worthy  of  it  ? 
We  may  reply,  in  general,  that  it  is  the  province  of 
reason  to  aim  at  the  discovery  of  truth;  and  to  make  a  fit 
and  proper,   that  is,    a  rational  use  of  such   discovery. 
Truth  of  every  kind,  as  apprehended  by  the  mind  of  man, 
is  the  harmony  of  his  ideas  with  the  reality  of  things. 
Without  this  harmony,  it  is  obvious,  there  can  be  nothing 
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deserving  the  name  of  knowledge.  The  pursuit  of  trutlif 
therefore,  is  an  employment  which  in  all  ages  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  a  being  possessing  reason;  and  it  has 
engaged  the  utmost  energies  and  called  forth  the  highest 
eulogies  of  reflective  men.  They  have  dwelt  on  its 
elevating  tendency,  its  value  for  its  own  sake,  the  exalted 
and  permanent  gratification  which  it  never  fails  to  impart 

The  utility  of  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  bettering  the 
condition  of  society,  also  renders  truth  an  object  worthy 
to  engage  the  rational  faculty  of  man.    The  useful  arts 
have  enlarged  his  dominion  over  nature.    They  have  caused 
civilized  life  to  differ  from  the  savage  existence  of  the 
Hottentot  in  his  kraal,  or  the  Indian  in  his  wigwam.    They 
have  made  the  wilderness  a  garden,  and  compelled  the 
barren  waste  to  produce  food  for  the  sustenance  of  man. 
These  arts  have  enabled  him  to  find  a  path  across  the  ocean. 
They  have  given  commerce  to  the  whole  earth.    They  have 
rendered  human  knowledge  immortal  by  the  printing-press. 
They  have  done  all  that  is  done^  to  preserve  health,  to  cure 
disease,  to  benefit  in  a  thousand  ways  the  condition  of  man 
in  the  present  world ;  an  object  always  worthy  to  exhaust 
a  large  portion  of  the  energies  of  benevolence,  and  which 
would  deserve  to  absorb  them  all,  if  it  were  only  certain 
that  the  life  which  now  is  were  the  whole  of  man's  existence. 
It  would  then  be  rational,  it  would  be  most  philanthropic, 
to  direct  the  whole  of  man's  attention  to  his  present  lot 
It  would  be  worthy  of  reason,  and  worthy  of  benevolence, 
to  persuade  him  to  banish  from  his  mind  every  fond, 
lingering,  hopeless  desire,  for  another,  a  higher,  and  a 
happier  life.    It  would  be  worthy  of  philosophy  to  chide 
man  for  being  so  superstitious  as  to  allow  the  leas^  mis- 
^vings  with  regard  to  anything  which  might  happen  after 
death,  for  a  moment  to  haunt  his  imagination,  and  disturb 
his  repose ;  as  we  try  to  encourage  children  who  have  been 
Mgbtened  by  idle  nurses,  not  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  dread 


the  dark.  If  it  could  be  ascertained,  I  repeat,  that  man's 
existence  beyond  the  grave  were  only  a  poetic  vision,  or  an 
invention  of  priests  and  rulers,  with  a  selfish  view  to  gain 
the  mastery  over  men's  minds;  then  it  would  be  folly  for 
man  not  to  lavish  all  his  powers,  and  not  to  exhaust  all  his 
affections,  on  a  scene  which,  however  short,  and  however 
uncertain  in  its  duration,  were  his  all.  The  reflection 
would  indeed  be  most  gloomy ! — most  melancholy !  but  the 
use  made  of  it  would  be  wholly  consistent  with  reason. 

Here,  then,  do  we  not  see  a  capital  defect  in  that  moral 
system  which  has  called  forth  these  Lectures  ?  It  makes 
no  provision  whatever  for  a  possible  existence  beyond 
death.  It  either  denies  such  an  existence  altogether,  or 
takes  no  account  of  it.  To  say  the  least,  it  leaves  futurity 
to  chance.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  affirm  that  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  attention  in  Mr.  Owen*s  representations  of  the 
present  complexion  of  the  physical  and  moral  evils  of 
society.  I  do  not  come  forward  as  a  vindicator  of  the 
abuses  which  are  to  be  found  in  governments,  or  of  any 
of  the  monopolies  and  wrongs  too  ojften  attendant  on  the 
possession  of  power;  no  doubt  a  vast  amount  of  reform  is 
still  here  required.  I  also  give  Mr.  Owen  credit  for  having 
begun  his  career  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy.  He  has 
proved  this  by  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  to  promote  his 
co-operative  plans.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  important 
truth  mixed  up  with  his  views  of  human  nature.  Much  is 
to  be  found  in  them,  that  has  long  been  known  and  admitted 
to  be  true.  But,  by  the  erroneous  bearing  he  has  given  to 
some  truths,  by  the  positive  errors  which  he  has  blended 
with  them,  by  the  nature  and  character  of  those  errors,  by 
what  I  suppose  all  candid  Socialists  must  admit  is  the  plain 
and  open  Atheism  of  his  system,  Mr.  Owen  has  very  lamen- 
tably failed  of  being  that  benefactor  to  the  human  race 
which  h^  has  supposed  himself  adapted  to  be. 

Trtie  province  of  reason  may  be  too  much  limited.    It  is 


so  when,  as  in  the  Social  system,  the  human  faculties  are 
wholly  directed  towards  the  present  life.  Will  it  be  denied 
by  any  rational  being,  that  it  is  worthy  of  his  reason  to 
inquire  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  the  most  unwearied 
search  for  such  data  as  he  can  find,  whether  this  be  the  only 
scene  in  which  he  is  to  exist?  whether  the  ephemeral 
period  of  human  life  is  the  whole  duration  of  man  ?  whether 
death,  which  no  one  of  sound  mind  will  hesitate  to  admit 
most  assuredly  awaits  him,  and  rrmy  arrest  him  at  any 
moment^  is  to  be  the  final  termination  of  his  being  ?  whether 
there  is  not  evidence  of  another  life?  whether  death  may 
not  be  a  mere  prelude  to  a  new  mode  of  existence,  possibly 
an  existence  that  may  never  end?  whether  some  risk  of 
more  consequence  than  can  be  imagined,  may  not  be  run  by 
proceeding  on  the  principle  that  death  is  to  close  the  entire 
scene  ?  Is  it  not  worthy  of  man  to  regard  such  an  inquiry 
as  most  interesting — most  momentous?  And  should  there 
be  another  life,  what  is  its  complexion?  Has  the  present 
any  connexion  with  the  future  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  my 
present  state  of  mind,  the  use  I  make  of  my  intellectual 
powers,  the  emotions  which  I  cherish,  the  conduct  I  pursue, 
may  have  an  important  relation  to  my  destiny  in  some 
other  scene  of  being?  How  can  I  know  the  contrary? 
May  not  what  I  now  am,  determine  what  I  shall  hereafter 
be  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  only  rule  of  action  under  which 
man  is  placed,  is  his  own  inclinations,  modified  by  the 
conventional  rules  of  society  ?  or  do  not  nature,  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  even  some  still  more  express  testimony, 
furnish  ample  evidence  to  the  diligent  and  impartial 
inquirer,  that  there  is  not  only  "  a  Power*'*  exerting  its 
energy  in  what  we  term  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  that  this 
Power  is  an  intelligent  mind,  possessed  of  moral  qualities, 
and  capable  of  governing  man ;  that  man  is  actually  placed 

♦  The  term  employed  by  Socialists,  mostly  in  a  sense  little  difierent 
from  that  of  the  ancient  Atomic  Atheists. 


under  a  system  of  moral  government;  and  that  tibis  con- 
sideration may  be  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  to  him 
than  anything  relating  merely  to  his  condition  in  the 
present  world? 

Surely,  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  faculties  and  the  utmost  diligence  of  a  rational 
being;  and  to  regard  the  question  of  a  future  life,  and 
man's  relation  to  the  Power  above  him,  as  of  too  little 
consequence  to  engage  his  attention,  is  a  piece  of  conduct 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  chargeable  with  the  last  degree  of 
imprudence  which  can  be  conceived  !  On  all  the  principles 
of  ordinary  forethought,  a  man  is  held  blameable  if  he  does 
not  attempt  to  guard  beforehand,  when  it  is  possible, 
against  what  might  at  some  future  time,  by  any  chance, 
endanger  his  well-being.  Common  sense,  therefore,  and 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portant interest,  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
rashness  or  folly  can  by  any  possibility  be  so  great,  as  that 
which  would  prompt  a  man  to  neglect  all  consideration  of  a 
future  life,  unless  he  can  have  the  highest  reasonable 
assurance  that  there  is  no  such  life. 

It  belongs,  then,  pre-eminently  to  reason  to  search  into 
the  evidence  which  may  be  found  of  the  existence  of  a 
Creator ;  to  inquire  what  manifestations  there  may  be  of 
his  attributes  and  designs  in  nature,  and  in  the  moral 
world?  and  especially  whether  so  great  and  awfiil  a 
Being  has  made  known  his  will  to  man  by  any  direct 
message  from  himself?  It  belongs  to  reason  to  examine 
what  evidence  there  is,  that  any  system  of  religion  profes- 
sing to  be  supernatural,  is  really  a  revelation  from  God? 
If  it  be  such,  then  it  belongs  to  reason  to  use  its  best 
endeavours  to  ascertain  the  real  purport  and  meaning 
of  this  revelation,  so  far  as  all  practical  purposes  are 
concerned.   And  reason,  when  not  blinded  and  pre-occupied 
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by  prejudice  or  passion,  would  further  proiiooiioe»  that  so  fiir 
as  a  revelation  is  understood,  it  ought  to  he  implicitly  oheyed. 

But  the  proTince  of  reason  has  its  bounds.  It  does  not 
belong  to  reason  to  reject  any  system  of  reUg^on,  simply  on 
the  ground  that  it  contains  some  things  incompreh^isible 
to  man:  fidr,  if  so^  reason  ought,  on  the  same  principle  to 
reject  truths  the  most  familiar*  We  know,  for  instance^ 
that  we  ourselves  exist,  and  that  odier  beings  like  us  eust 
also;  but  what  is  the  principle  of  life  ?  in  what  manner  is 
it  connected  with  certain  conditions  of  the  vital  organs? 
what  are  precisely  those  conditions  ?  We  know  not*  We 
feel  myriads  of  sensations  every  day,  arising  from  the 
different  agencies  of  outward  objects  on  our  organs  of 
sense:  but  how  do  those  objects  act  upon  these  organs? 
how  do  these  organs  transmit  the  impressions  along  the 
nerves?  how  do  these  affections  of  the  nerves  produce 
sensations  of  various  orders  and  degrees  ?  We  know  not 
We  experience  the  fact :  but  the  rationale  of  it  is  beyond 
our  comprehension.  We  see  the  sun,  and  his  beams  en- 
lighten and  warm  us :  but  what  is  that  vast  central  fire  ? 
how  is  it  kept  up  from  age  to  age  ?  what  secret  sources 
render  it  inexhaustible  ?  We  know  not  How  many  inex- 
plicable facts  does  nature  present  to  us  I  A  child  might 
ask  a  thousand  questions,  and  raise  a  thousand  objections, 
which  all  the  men  of  science  who  have  ever  lived  could  not 
answer ;  or  could  answer  only  in  one  way — by  pointing  to 
the  facts.  And  why  should  not  similar  facts  be  found 
connected  with  religion — facts  incomprehensible^  tho^gjbL 
credible  on  their  own  appropriate  evidence  ? 

It  belongs  to  reason  to  receive  well«attested  truths, 
however  opposed  they  may  be  to  our  preconceived  notionp, 
our  prejudices,  or  our  inclinations.  Not  to  recttve  sudi 
truths,  would  be  unworthy  of  reason.  Things  are  hap- 
pening every  day>  which  we  could  desire  might  h^ve  been 


otherwise ;  sometimes,  things  which  we  are  most  anxious 
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should  not  be  true :  yet  not  to  admit  them  as  feets,  provided 
they  are  attended  with  adequate  evidence,  would  often  argue 
a  wilful  and  childish  blindness.  It  is  especially  unworthy  of 
him  who  professes  to  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  moral 
truth,  to  allow  some  fancy  of  his  own  to  beguile  his  mind 
away  from  realities  because  they  are  unwelcome.  It  is  easy 
to  make  assertions; — easy  to  lay  down  dogmatically  a  few 
positions,  and  to  dignify  them  with  the  name  of  axioms  or 
fundamental  truths,  as  though  they  were  incontrovertible ; 
but  assertion  is  one  thing,  proof  another.  It  is  easy  to 
deny  that  tiiere  is  any  "personal  Deity,"  or  any  moral 
governor  of  the  universe:  it  is  easy  to  give  forth  the 
oracular  announcement,  that  man  is  not  a  responsible  being ; 
that  he  is  neither  accountable  to  man,  nor  God,  for  the  use 
he  makes  of  his  reason,  for  the  feelings  which  he  cherishes, 
or  for  his  course  of  life.  These  doctrines  *  may  seem  very 
pleasant;  a  very  "flattering  unction"  laid  to  the  soul;  a 
glorious  vision  of  emancipation  from  superstition,  from  the 
dotage  of  the  old  moral  world — a  dotage  which  began  in  its 
infancy,  and  has  lasted  now  for  thousands  of  years.  These 
principles  may  enable  a  man  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  con- 
science^ and  at  all  that  may  be  said  of  the  solemnities  of  a 
Judgment  to  come;  to  treat  as  ridiculous  the  very  sup- 
position of  any  consequences  which  need  excite  apprehension 
being  likely  to  ensue  from  man's  allowing  his  feelings — that 
is,  his  "likings  and  his  dislikings,"  his  own  will  and  his 
prepossessions,  to  be  his  guide.  But  who  does  not  know  that 
there  is  such  a  tiling  as  a  resistance  to  truth,  a  determina- 
tion in  a  man,  when  he  is  under  the  sway  of  some  engrossing 
passftOQ,  to  shot  his  eyes  against  that  which  may  stare  him 
in  the  face?  Who  can  doubt  tiiat  the  reception  or  rejection 
of  evidence  may  be  vastly  influenced  by  previous  bias,  and 

♦•  See  Mr.  0\ren's  "  Six  Lectures  **  at  Manchester ;  his  "  Book  of 
the  New  Moral  World/'  and  the  **  Social  Tracts,"  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6. 
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previous  inclinatioii?  Who  does  not  know  that  prejudice 
has  a  jaundiced  eye  ?  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  power  of  one 
predominant  idea  to  exclude  all  others  from  fiilly  entering 
the  mindj  and  gaining  its  attention?  Who  is  not  aware 
that  all  evidence,  and  all  alignment,  and  even  all  considerar 
tions  drawn  from  the  most  rational  self-interest,  may  be  as 
powerless  to  impress  conviction,  where  the  mind  is  fortified 
against  it,  as  pointed  arrows  are  powerless  to  pierce  a  wall 
of  adamant  ?  Many  of  the  Jews  would  not  believe  that 
their  city  could  be  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Titus;  and 
neither  recorded  prophecy,  nor  obviously  impending  de- 
struction, opened  their  eyes : — ^yet  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and 
levelled  in  the  dust,  and  a  million  of  human  beings  were 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  coimtry  1  We  know  that,  not 
long  ago^  a  number  of  men  wer^  so  infatuated,  as  to  believe 
themselves  invulnerable  to  steel  or  fire-arms — ^but  they  fell, 
nevertheless. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  who  profess  to  take  the  lead 
in  raising  man  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  he  is 
capable,  by  means  of  a  ^^  New  Moral  System,"  would 
carefully  re-examine  their  principles,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  that  philosophy  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance 
physical  science  and  the  useful  arts.  It  was  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  all  mere  hypothesis,  however  plausible  and  alluring, 
and  by  yielding  an  honest  and  manly  deference  to  evidence, 
however  homely  or  unwelcome  the  facts  which  it  estab- 
lished, however  contrary  to  first  impressions  and  fond 
imaginings — ^it  was  by  a  well-disciplined  reason,  a  reason 
which  bowed  to  nothing  but  to  truth,  but  which  when 
truth  really  did  appear,  prostrated  itself  to  the  earth  before 
it,  that  the  Baconian  philosophy  triumphed  over  the  wild 
and  crude  yet  picturesque  theories  of  a  fanciful  astronomy, 
and  reared,  by  the  hands  of  Newton,  what  all  now  admit  to 
be  the  true  system  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  part  of 
reason  to  follow  the  light  of  truth,  lead  where  it  may; 
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taking  special  care  to  be  assured  that  the  light  is  really 
the  light  of  truth,  and  not  some  mock-sun,  or  some  Will- 
with-a-whisp,  which  only  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  light 
It  is  a  high  achieyement  when  reason  gains  a  genuine 
emancipation  from  those  prejudices  which  blind  its  vision, 
and  warp  its  course;  which  cause  it  to  grope  its  way  in 
darkness,  while  it  vainly  boasts  of  its  illuminations ;  which, 
at  the  moment  when  it  most  loudly  proclaims  its  freedom 
from  all  bondage,  degrade  it  into  the  slave  of  imagination 
or  of  feeling,  and  rob  it  of  all  its  dignity  as  the  guide  and 
master  of  the  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  There  is  an 
emancipation  of  reason,  which  is  its  enslavement;  an 
emancipation  which  is  like  the  deviation  of  the  needle 
from  the  magnetic  pole,  in  consequence  of  its  being  brought 
under  the  disturbing  influence  of  some  local  attraction. 
Truth  is  the  pole  of  reason;  and  in  order  to  be  guided 
in  the  right  course,  reason  must  not  steer  by  any  glaring 
meteor  that  may  happen  to  shoot  across  the  horizon.  No 
man  is  qualified  to  search  out  truth,  and  to  hold  it  fast 
when  found,  who  is  not  ready  to  give  up  all  prejudices  and 
pre-possessions  for  its  sake.  No  one  can  be  a  real  wor- 
shipper of  truth,  who  is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  pride, 
vanity,  self-will,  and  all  darling  theories,  at  its  shrine.  It 
is  sometimes  a  noble  victory,  for  a  man  to  bring  himself 
to  yield  to  the  authority  of  moral  evidence:  and  if  he 
does  not  gain  this  victory,  he  has  still  one  conquest  to 
make,  which  is  greater  than  all  the  achievements  of  heroes 
— ^the  conquest  of  himsel£  There  is  a  mistaken  notion 
in  some  minds,  that  a  sceptical  indifference  to  evidence 
argues  a  manly  independence  of  intellect;  but  there  may 
be  just  as  much  credulity  in  believing  too  little,  as  in 
believing  too  much.  The  ancient  philosopher  Metrodorus, 
who  asserted,  "  I  know  nothing — ^not  even  this,  that  I 
know  nothing,"  was  as  dotingly  attached  to  an  absurd  and 
ridiculous    Pyrrhonism,    as    his    fellow-countrymen,    the 
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Greeks,  were  to  the  romances  of  a  &nciful  mythology. 
There  may  be  as  egregious  folly  in  believing  almost 
nothing,  as  there  is  superstition  in  believing  almost  any- 
thing. It  does  not  argue  a  more  enormous  aberration  of 
reason  to  give  credit  to  all  the  legendary  tales  of  Hinduism, 
than  to  adopt  the  universal  scepticism  of  David  Hume;  who 
asserted  that  there  was  ^^no  evidence  of  the  universe  having 
proceeded  from  an  intelligent  cause,  or  even  from  any 
cause  at  all'' ! 

Christians  have  been  charged  by  unbelievers  with  being 
visionary  or  fianatical,  for  believing  doctrines  which  reason 
itself  could  not  have  discovered,  and  for  insisting  that 
faith^  or  the  reception  of  these  doctrines,  is  a  preliminary 
to  the  formation  of  the  character  for  virtue  and  happmess. 
But  it  may  be  worth  while  for  th*ose  who  wish  to  substitute 
another  system  for  Christianity,  to  inquire  whether  there 
is  anything  visionary  or  fanatical  in  believing  a  theory 
which  rests  on  no  evidence,  and  which  maintains  that  it  is 
impossible  for  men  ever  to  become  rational  iaW.  their  religious 
creed  is  virtually  reduced  to  this  one  article :  ^  There  is  no 
God  !•"  To  some  it  may  appear  very  rational  to  take  for 
granted,  as  a  most  self-evident  truth,  that  nothing  more  is 
wanting  in  order  to  regenerate  the  world,  and  to  realize  the 
golden  age  of  poetry,  than  simply  to  efface  from  the  minds  of 
men  every  vestige  of  the  idea  of  a  supreme  unseen  moral 
Governor,  and  of  a  future  state  of  retribution ;  and  then 
to  break  up  all  the  domestic  ties,  and  dissolve  all  the 
bonds  and  obligations,  which  have  hitherto  held  society 
together.  It  may  seem  indisputable  to  some  minds,  that 
men  would  be  perfectly  virtuous,  if  all  the  motives  to 
virtue  which  have  ever  proved  the  strongest  were  entirely 
taken  away ;  that  vice  would  cease,  immediately,  if  all  the 
barriers  which  now  check  its  career  were  broken  down; 

•  See  Mr.  Owen's  '*  Social  Bible/*  p.  7. 
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and  that  the  human  race  would  be  ^^  very  auperu^  beings" 
to  any  who  now  are,  or  ever  have  been,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  bemgs  far  more  refined,  more  elevated  in  sentiment^ 
provided  they  could  only  be  once  persuaded  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  heaven  of  perfection,  above,  to  aspire  to; 
that  men  would  have  a  far  higher  sense  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  great  and  excellent  in  human  conduct,  if 
they  would  only  consent  to  banish  wholly  fix)m  their  minds 
the  very  supposition  that  there  is  a  Being  who  comprises 
in  himself  all  moral  beauty,  and  excellence,  and  grandeur, 
in  infinite  perfection !  This  hypothesis  may,  to  a  mind 
that  wishes  it  to  be  true,  be  looked  on  as  self-evident; 
and  this  may  be  the  cause  why  we  find  so  little  in  the 
shape  of  argument  urged  in  its  support  But  there 
certainly  never  was  a  scheme  which  had  a  more  gratuitous 
basis  to  stand  on,  or  one  that  more  required  to  be  sustained 
by  something  like  evidence;  for  at  present  it  rests  entirely 
on  bare  assertion.  But  we  of  the  present  age  are  not 
the  first  generation  which  has  seen  that  almost  any  system 
may  gain  adherents,  if  it  only  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  inclinations  of  mankind,  and  holds  out  the  plausible 
semblance  of  promoting  their  present  interests. 

I.  I  have  already  intimated  that  whatever  relates  to 
morals  and  religion  may  be  regarded  as  coming,  in  a  very 
important  degree,  under  the  Province  of  Reason.  Let 
us  then,  first,  direct  our  attention  to  thb  Extent  op 

THE    PbOVINCE   of   ReASON,    IN    REFERENCE    TO    RELIGION 

AND  Morals.  There  ought  to  be  some  ground  on  which 
we  are  called  on  to  receive  the  statements  of  any  system, 
and,  therefore,  of  any  religion :  and  this  ground  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  form  an  adequate  basis  for  our  belief  and 
practice.  As  man  is  a  rational  being,  a  religion  that  is 
true  may  be  expected  to  make  some  appeal  to  reason. 
The  Social  System,  as  far  as  religion  and  morals  are 
concerned,  appears  to  me  to  fly  directly  in  the  face  of 
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reaflon,  without  being  anned  with  any  authority  by  way 
of  compenflatiofi.  The  religion  of  the  Bible,  on  the  con- 
trary, makes  its  appeal  to  reason,  in  all  those  matters 
of  which  reason  can  take  certain  cognisance;  and  where 
it  transcends  reason,  it  appeals  to  the  unsearchable  wisdom, 
and  the  paramount  authority,  of  its  Divine  Author. 

L  Christianity  is  founded  on  Natural  Theology ;  and 
reason,  if  not  blinded  by  some  motive  which  renders  it  im- 
pervious to  the  light  of  evidence,  if  not  led  astray  by  some 
cherished  fiamcy,  some  predominant  idea,  or  if  not  buried  in 
apathy  under  the  influence  of  some  inferior  pursuit,  cannot 
but  discern  the  great  truth  that  there  is  a  God,  inscribed  on 
every  object  within  the  sphere  of  man's  observati(ML  We 
are  so  constituted,  that  when  we  perceive  certain  fitnesses 
in  things,  and  reflect  on  these  fitnesses,  we  cannot,  without 
doing  violence  in  some  way  to  reason,  help  being  persuaded 
that  these  fitnesses  are  the  effect  of  design.  We  have^ 
from  our  in&ncy,  long  before  reflection  was  awake,  been 
used  to  see  design  operating,  and  to  witness  the  corres- 
ponding effect  If  a  child's  hoop  is  broken  so  that  it 
vriU  not  trundle,  or  his  kite  is  lop-sided  so  that  it  will 
not  fly,  and  i^  after  seeing  the  process  of  mending  the  hoop, 
or  making  the  kite  balance,  he  finds  that  these  toys  now 
answer  the  purposes  of  his  pastime;  he  has  learned,  uncon- 
sciously one  more  lesson,  added  to  the  many  which  he  may 
have  learned  before,  of  the  effect  of  design.  Thus,  as  the 
fitnesses  of  things  have  been  from  our  earliest  years  so 
constantly  associated  with  design,  when  we  see  certain 
examples  of  these  fitnesses,  again,  we  at  once  attribute 
them  to  design:  for,  either  by  an  intuitive  prindple,  or 
by  some  early  and  irresistible  association,  we  always 
conclude  that  like  effects  have  been  produced  by  like 
causes.* 

To  say  that  this  anticipation  of  uniformity  in  the  con- 

•  See  Note  A. 
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nexion  between  cause  and  effect  may  deceive  U8,  is  like 
saying  that  our  eyes  may  deceive  us.  There  is  such  a 
thing,  no  doubt,  as  an  optical  illusion;  but  all  mankind, 
are  not  deceived,  from  day  to  day,  when  they  suppose 
themselves  to  behold  the  objects  of  nature  and  art  around 
them.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  there  are  cases  of 
apparent  fitnesses,  or  of  harmonies  and  coincidences,  which 
are  at  once  admitted  to  be  casual  A  broken  pebble  may 
have  marks  in  which  fietncy  may  trace  a  rude  resemblance 
to  the  outline  of  a  human  face;  or  a  polished  frag- 
ment of  rock  may  exhibit  something  like  a  ship :  but  we 
do  not  refer  this  rough  resemblance  to  desiguj  because 
it  is  too  general  and  indefinite.  Nevertheless,  if  an  intel- 
ligent child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
taught  to  observe  the  growth  of  plants,  were  taken  into 
a  garden,  and  were  there  to  see  his  own  name  grown 
up  lesribly  in  mustard  or  cress;  and  when  he  expressed 
hL  s^rL.  and  asked  how  his  name  came  ther^  if  he 
were  led  to  suppose  that  nobody  had  sown  the  seed  in 
that  form,  but  that  it  had  grown  so  by  mere  chance: 
would  not  this  intelligent  child  receive  such  a  supposition 
with  a  smile  of  incredulity?  and  would  not  his  reason 
teach  him  that  some  one  must  have  designedly  so  placed 
the  seeds  ?  Dr.  Beattie,  of  Aberdeen,  tried  this  experiment, 
successfully,  with  his  son,  in  his  sixth  year.*  It  is  the  dictate 
of  unsophisticated  reason,  to  believe  that  certain  fitnesses 
and  adaptations  of  things  are  the  result  of  design — that  is, 
are  the  work  of  a  designer,  though  we  may  not,  in  any 
given  instance,  have  seen  the  designer  actually  employed  in 
producing  the  effect  All  this  arises  from  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind.  To  suppose  that  obvious  and  elabo- 
rate fitnesses,  multiplied  without  number,  and  in  infinite 
variety,  do  not  indicate  an  intelligent  designing  mind,  i» 
a  violence  done  to  one  of  the  first  dictates  of  reason. 

•  Forbes's  Life  of  Beattie,  1807 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
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It  is  second  only,  in  absurdity,  to  questioning  or  denying 
our  own  personal  existence.  It  is  to  suppose  that  there 
can  be  no  evidence  of  causation,  unless  we  ourselves 
personally  witness  the  whole  process  by  which  eflfects  are 
produced  It  is  to  confound  all  our  natural  convictions 
of  the  relation  between  effects  and  adequate  causes. 

When  we  remember  that,  from  the  age  of  Pynrho  down 
to  that  of  the  {diilosophy  of  Hume,  there  have  been  a 
few  individuals  who  have  been  given  up  to  a  universal 
scepticism,  and  have  almost  reasoned  themselves  out  of 
the  belief  of  their  own  and  every  body  else's  existence, 
while  they  have  still  contrived  to  maintain  some  repu** 
tation  for  rationality  by  acting  as  though  they  did  believe 
it;  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  there  have  also  been  a 
few  who  have  chosen  to  assert,  with  Democritus  and  Epi- 
curus, that  the  order  of  the  universe  is  the  result  of  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  that  is,  the  result  of  diance, 
or,  in  otiier  words,  the  result  of  nothing.  Cicero,  one  of 
tiie  most  learned  of  tiie  Pagans,  half  a  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  well  said  of  this  absurd  tenet  of  the 
ancient  school  of  Atheists :  ^M  do  not  see  why  he  who 
tiiinks  this  possible^  should  not  suppose  that  if  an  immense 
number  of  types  of  tiie  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  first 
collected  together  and  then  thrown  on  the  ground,  they 
might  not  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  Ennius's 
Annals  of  the  Roman  Republic^  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  read."  • 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  formally  into  the  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  which  has  already  been  done 
in  this  course.  Yet  it  may  be  proper,  in  illustrating 
the  extent  of  the  Province  of  Reason,  to  dwell  a  little 
on  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the  unreasonableness  of 
questionu^  it.  I  am  desirous  of  doing  this  the  more^ 
because  it  is  common  for  Socialists,  when  asked  whether 

•  Cic.  d«l^at.  De6r.  lib.  ii.  p.  509.  fimesti,  Loud.  1819.  '  '*  ' 
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they  believe  that  there  is  a  God  ?  to  reply,  "  There  is  a 
Power."  A  Power — ^what  Power?  Is  there,  then,  any 
hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  universe,  bears  marks  of 
the  power  of  intelligence — the  power  of  an  almighty 
personal  designer?  If,  when  we  are  told,  emphatically,  there 
is  a  POWER,  more  be  meant  than  meets  the  ear;  if  the 
in^nuation  be,  "  There  is  not  a  Mind" — a  personal  intel- 
ligence ;  and  if  it  be  rational  to  suppose  that  the  universe 
indicates  no  mighty  reach  of  thought — ^no  artificer,  and 
tibiat  where  oontrivance  is  most  exquisite,  there  alone  there 
is  no  contriver :  then,  surely,  all  evidence  is  confounded, 
and  has  no  longer  any  force  I  We  may  henceforth  believe 
anything,  or  nothing,  as  the  fancy  may  take  us !  We  may 
safely  doubt  our  own  personal  identity  in  two  successive 
moments,  if  we  please.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
give  credit  to  the  Mahometan  story  of  Tuba,  the  tree  of 
paradise,  which  brings  forth  fruits  and  fowls  ready  dressed, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  faithful;  and  also  beasts  to 
ride  on,  ready  saddled  and  bridled ! 

If  it  were  possible  to  realize  the  idea  that  there  are 
persons  present,  who,  being  in  fiill  possession  of  the 
common  abilities  of  man,  could  deliberately  and  honestly 
declare  that  they  see  nothing  in  the  universe  which  neces- 
sarily implies  an  intelligent  Creator,  I  would  entreat  such 
individuals  to  read,  carefully,  the  first  two  chapters  of  Paley*s 
"  Natural  Theology."  It  is  inconceivable  how  that  masterly 
and  unanswerable  argument  respecting  the  watch,  can  fail 
to  convince  any  candid,  unbiassed  mind,  capable  of  com- 
prehending it,  and  willing  to  give  to  it  the  consideration  it 
deserves*  It  richly  merits  to  be  printed  in  the  shape  of 
a  small  tract,  and  extensively  circulated ;  and  no  one  who 
does  not  fully  appreciate  the  force  of  the  great  fundamental 
religious  truth  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  ought  to 
consider  that  he  has  done  justice  to  the  subject,  till  he 
has  given  his  very  best  attention  to  .that  argument 
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Christians  do  not  rest  their  &ith  on  the  authority  of 
man;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  the  master  sjHrits  of  our 
race,  the  vast  mass  of  gifted  minds,  rendering  to  religion 
the  deep  homage  of  their  unbought  convictions.  Francis 
Bacon,  the  intellectual  glory  of  his  country,  and  the  father 
of  modern  science,  whose  gigantic  mind  had  vigour  enough 
to  free  itself  and  the  world,  from  all  the  dotage  which  had 
reigned  in  the  schools  of  learning  for  nearly  2,000  years, 
declared:  ^^  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  thb  universal 
frame  is  without  a  mind.  It  is  true  that  a  little  philosophy 
inclineth  man's  mind  to  Atheism ;  but  depth  in  philosophy 
bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion.  For  while  the 
mmd  of  man  looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may 
sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  &rther:  but  when 
it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked 
together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity.  Hie 
Scripture  saith,  <  The  fool  bath  said  in  his  heart.  There 
is  no  God:'  it  is  not  said,  '  The  fool  hath  thought  in  his 
heart;'  so  as  he  rather  saith  it  by  rote  to  bimseli^  as  that 
he  would  have,  than  that  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it^  or 
be  persuaded  of  it;  for  none  deny  there  is  a  God,  but 
those  for  whom  it  maketh  that  there  were  no  God."  * 

And  must  it  not  be  so?  Is  not  this  witness  true?  Must 
not  that  man's  intellect  be  spell-bound,  as  it  were,  by  some 
fatal  prejudice,  or  insensibility,  who  is  blind  to  the  wonders 
of  creating  skill?  or  who,  beholding  those  wonders^  is  not 
ready  to  exclaim  with  admiring  awe :  "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handy-work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech ;  and  night 
unto  night  shewetfi  knowledge.  O  Lord,  how  manifold 
are  thy  works  I  in  wisdom  bast  thou  made  them  all  The 
earth  is  full  of  thy  riches !  "f 

•  Bacon's  EssajiH-^'  Athekm."  f  Fludm  xLv.  civ. 
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Yes — only  one  thing,  surely,  is  more  remarkable,  more 
surprising,  than  the  contriyanees  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  material  world ;  it  is,  that  there  should  be  a  human 
being  who  does  not  perceive,  and  admire  them  !  The  eye, 
for  example^  is  a  natural  telescope;  and  artificial  telescopes 
have  been  brought  to  their  highest  perfection,  by  imitating 
the  provisions  which  are  made  in  the  eye  for  colourless 
vision^  The  animal  frame,  is  an  apparatus  of  mechanical 
powers,  of  levers,  ropes,  puUies,  and  the  like,  most  ex- 
quisitely adapted  to  the  mechanical  relations  which  animals 
sustain  to  the  objects  around  them.  The  himian  skull,  by 
what  we  may  term  the  groinings  at  its  base,  the  deiisity  of 
some  of  its  parts,  and  the  structure  and  joinings  of  the 
dome  itself,  is  most  exactly  adapted  to  resist  all  ordinary 
pressure,  and  to  diminish  vibration  from  blows.  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  alluding  to  the  sutures,  remarks,  that  '^  the  finest 
tools  of  the  carpenter  could  make  nothing  so  perfect 
and  so  demonstrative  of  design."  *  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  boat-shaped  insects  called  the  water-beetle 
(Dytiscus  marginalis,)  and  the  water-boatman  (Notonecta 
glauca,)  which  row  themselves  through  the  water  by  the 
successive  impulses  of  their  natural  oars  or  jointed  levers 
shaped  like  paddles  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  that  ship^fish, 
the  Nautilus,  which  spreads  an  expansible  membrane  for 
a  sail,  to  catch  the  breeze;  and  which  it  can  retract  al 
will,  when  its  elegant  little  shell-bark  is  in  danger  from 
the  storm?  Why  are  the  eyes  of  fishes  so  constructed,  oM 
to  bear  much  more  pressure  than  those  of  animals  that 
live  in  air?  Why  is  the  eel,  which  has  to  worm  its  head 
through  compact  sand  and  gravel,  frimished  with  a  trans^ 
parent  homy  substance  placed  at  some  distance  before 
the  eye,  answering  the  purpose  of  a  strong,  immoveable 

•  See  Paley's  "  Natural  Theology,"  illustrated  by  Lord  Brougham 
and  Sir  C.  Bell. 
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pair  of  spectacles?  Go  to  the  solar  microscope,  and  behold 
myriads  of  the  Lifusoria  animalcules  swimming  and  revel- 
ling in  a  single  drop  of  water ;  the  minutest  of  the  whole 
tribe  (Monas  atomus)  being  possessed  of  a  complicated 
q^stem  of  digestive  organs.  Examine  the  vegetable  world 
Here^  we  see  life  under  a  new  form ;  but  still  preserved 
and  sustained  by  assimilation,  by  a  kind  of  circulation  and 
respiration,  by  excretion,  by  absorption,  and  by  the  actual 
conversion  of  nutriment  into  the  solids  of  the  vegetable 
body.  Here,  too,  are  to  be  found  admirable  mechanical 
contrivances.  Witness  the  pitcher-plant  (Nepenthes  distil- 
latoria)  of  the  East,  a  plant  on  which  grow  a  kind  of 
natural  pitchers  or  tankards,  holding  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart  of  pure  water,  which  is  prevented  from  evaporating 
in  dry  weather  by  the  dose  shutting  of  the  lid  of  the 
pitcher;  and  when  the  pitcher  becomes  full,  and  requires 
additional  support,  a  hook  which  grows  behind  the  lid 
seizes  on  a  neighbouring  tendril,  and  holds  by  it* 

But  how  came  the  mind  of  man  to  be  of  the  constitution 
which  it  exhibits?  Is  this,  too,  the  work  of  some  unknown 
^<  power" — no  matter  what,  so  long  as  we  get  rid  of  the 
hearty  recognition  of  a  personal,  self-conscious,  intelligent, 
spiritual,  all-creating,  all-upholding  Deity?  Whatever  be 
the  nature  or  essence  of  mind,  what  a  new  world  of  won- 
ders does  it  unfold !  How  came  man  to  be  framed  with 
the  mysterious  principle  of  thought;  that  volatile  element 
which  no  chemist  has  been  able  to  detect ;  that  impalpable 
thing  which  has  eluded  the  scalpel  of  the  most  minute 
anatomist:  that  which  gives  to  the  eye  all  its  chamelion 
variety  of  expression ;  and  which,  itself  invisible,  lies  there 
enshrined  in  a  thousand  incarnations :  that  which  lends  a 
character  and  an  interest  to  every  feature,  and  a  signifi- 

*  See  Professor  Lindley's  Notes  to  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  above- 
quoted  work. 
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cance  to  every  gesture,  of  the  living  body:  that  which 
transfuses  itself  into  the  voice;  and  imparts  to  its  ever- 
changing  intonations,  a  meaning  more  powerful  than  that 
of  words  ?  The  adaptation  of  man's  mental  functions  and 
moral  capacities  to  the  situation  in  which  he  is  here  placed, 
to  the  business  of  life,  the  acquisition  of  truth,  to  its 
accumulation  from  age  to  age;  his  intellect,  and  his 
moral  sense;  his  conscience,  which  can  be  stifled  and 
laid  asleep  only  by  the  debasing  power  of  evil  passiohs ; 
his  capacity  of  admiring  what  is  great  and  good,  and  of 
deriving  happiness  from  virtuous  and  benevolent  feelings 
and  practices;  the  idea,  faint  and  feeble  as  it  is,  which 
his  own  intellectual  and  moral  nature  enables  him,  by 
analogy,  to  form  of  an  infinite  and  All-perfect  Mind :  not 
only  stamp  man  as  a  being  of.  a  higher  order  than  the 
animals  around  him,  but  may  well  be  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a  most  striking  example  of  a  system  which  exhibits 
an  exquisite  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

Our  extreme  familiarity  with  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  the  very  circumstance  that  these  operations  are  our 
mind—our  very  self  operating,  renders  us  less  alive  to  the 
admirable  structure  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 
We  regard  these  phenomena,  truly  remarkable  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  with  comparative  indiflerence;  as  the  natives 
of  the  country  near  the  falls  of  Niagara,  may  be  supposed 
hardly  to  notice  the  everlasting  sound  of  the  waters,  or  the 
prismatic  bow  which  over-arches  them:  or  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alpine  valleys,  may  behold,  without  emotion,  the 
eternal  snows  and  glaciers  which  rise  around  them  in 
gigantic  forms  on  every  side.  Besides,  the  want  of  early 
habit,  usually  renders  it  difficult  for  men  to  fix  their  attention 
on  the  shadowy  and  fleeting  forms  of  their  own  ever- 
changing  consciousness:  if  they  make  the  attempt,  they 
often  fancy  they  perceive,  in  the  inner,  man  nothing  but 
a  kind  of  chaos: — sensation — thought — emotion,  confusedly. 
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capriciously,  inextricably  mixed  together,  without  order, 
without  beginning,  and  without  end. 

But  mind  has  its  laws,  as  well  as  matter ;  and  a  deeper 
and  more  patient  exercise  of  reflection  brings  these  laws 
to  light,  and  shows  that  they  are  as  fixed  and  regular  as 
those  of  outward  nature.  Was  it  by  chance  that  man  has 
received  a  mental  constitution  which  enables  him  to  have 
the  similitudes  of  all  his  sensations,  in  the  absence  of 
those  external  objects  which  act  on  the  organs  of  sense  ?  a 
constitution  by  which  thought  follows  thought,  according  to 
the  laws  of  association ;  without  which  principle,  our  ideas 
would  be  like  separate  atoms,  not  bound  together  by  any 
kind  of  cohesion,  forming  no  continuous  series,  having  no 
mutual  relations,  and  furnishing  no  aid  towards  useful 
habits?  Why  has  man  memory;  without  which  no  past 
thoughts  would  ever  be  recognised,  no  past  actions  felt  to 
be  our  own;  the  present  would  be  everything,  the  past 
nothing;  and  the  future  nothing,  since  its  anticipation  is 
the  projection  of  the  shadows  of  past  experience,  if  we 
may  so  say,  into  the  space  that  lies  before  us  ?  Why  has 
man  the  power  of  attention;  without  which  he  could  not 
make  himself  secure  of  the  knowledge  or  the  remembrance 
of  one  thing  more  than  another?  Why  is  he  endowed  with 
reason ;  without  which  there  could  have  been  no  distinction 
between  truth  and  error,  no  science,  no  prudence  or  fore- 
thought to  guide  the  course  of  life  ?  Why  is  he  capable  of 
abstracting  and  generalising,  so  as  to  classify  his  knowledge, 
and  to  express  in  a  few  words  what  no  enumeration  would 
enable  him  to  detail  ?  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  the 
human  mind  could  have  been  an  adequate  instrument  for 
the  purposes  of  life,  without  all  the  intellectual  powers 
which  more  or  less  belong  to  all  men.  The  mental  faculties 
are  so  blended  with  each  other  in  their  exercise,  that  we 
can  scarcely  even  think  of  them  as  operating  separately 
and  apart.   The  entire  absence  or  loss  of  any  single  faculty. 
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would  be  like  the  removal  of  the  keystone  of  an  arch ;  it 
would  involve  the  whole  fabric  of  the  mind  in  ruins,  and 
reduce  man  to  a  state  of  the  most  hopeless  idiocy. — Such  is 
the  mutual  connexion  of  the  mental  powers,  so  nicely  do 
they  sustain  each  other,  so  marvellously  are  their  operations 
interwoven,  and  so  exquisite  is  the  balance  of  them  all ! 

Why  has  man  also  been  created  with  certain  desires, 
affections,  passions,  and  emotions — why  is  man  a  moral 
being  ?  Why  is  he  formed  to  desire  life,  to  desire  happi- 
ness, to  desire  action,  to  desire  society,  to  desire  knowledge, 
to  desire  the  esteem  of  others — in  short  to  cherish  a  variety 
of  desires,  and  to  be  influenced  by  certain  natural  instincts  ? 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  all  these  feelings,  when  guided  by 
reason,  are  precisely  adapted  to  man's  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances, his  duty  and  happiness,  in  the  present  world  ? 
Why  is  he  a  prospective  being?  why  is  he  formed  to  be 
actuated  by  hope  and  fear,  the  master-passions  of  the  soul, 
the  main-springs  of  action,  the  impulsive  forces  of  the 
inner  man,  the  wheels  on  which  all  society  moves  forward, 
and  without  which  it  would  become  an  inert  and  Ufeless 
mass,  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the  earth's  surface?  Why  is 
man  capable  of  exercising  benevolent  emotions  ?  why  can  he 
feel  sympathy  with  others  in  their  sorrows? — why  is  there  in 
the  moral  world  this  principle  of  attraction, — ^but  for  the 
purpose  that  individual  and  reciprocal  welfare,  and  the 
general  good,  may  be  secured?  Even  some  affections 
which  are  the  reverse  of  these,  such  as  anger,  hatred,  and 
the  like,  are  not  without  their  use  in  the  moral  system, 
when  limited  to  their  proper  objects,  and  kept  within  due 
bounds.  Why,  moreover,  is  man  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
language;  whereby  he  can  communicate  to  others  every 
shade  of  thought  and  feeling  which  passes  within  him ;  and 
can  record  the  history  of  his  mind  in  visible  marks,  which 
will  remain  when  the  hand  that  wrote  them  has  mouldered 
into  dust  ?    Is  it  by  accident  that  man's  whole  economy  is 
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BO  precisely  adapted  to  the  high  station  which  has  been 
assigned  to  him  in  the  sentient  creation  ? 

Again,  if  we  look  at  nature  on  a  wider  soale— -how  much 
of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  may  reason  discern  in  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  arrangements  winch  surround  \a 
on  all  sides!  To  adduce  one  example^  taken  from  the 
consolidation  of  uses  which  we  find  in  the  elements:  '^  The 
air,"  observes  Paley,  "supplies  the  lungs,  supports  fire, 
conveys  sound,  reflects  light,  diffuses  smells,  gives  rain, 
wafts  ships,  bears  up  birds."  * 

But  let  reason  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the  heavens;  and 
is  it  possible  that  any  one  capable  of  understanding  the 
first  notions  of  astronomy,  can  fail  of  being  struck  with 
awe  and  admiration  at  the  power  and  skill  which  are  there 
written  in  the  light  of  unnumbered  worlds  ? — the  symmetry 
and  regularity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  arising  from  the  nice 
balance  of  the  projectile  and  attractive  forces — the  form  of 
those  orbits,  the  only  one  which  is  fitted  to  secure  such 
seasons  as  are  adapted  to  animal  and  vegetable  life — the 
provision  that  is  made  for  counteracting  the  tendency  of  tiie 
solar  system  to  get  into  confusion,  in  consequence  of  the 
mutual  attractions  of  the  planets  disturbing  their  courses 
round  the  sun.  The  orbits  might  so  alter,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  as  that  one  or  all  of  them  might  at  last  be  drawn  into 
the  great  primary  orb,  and  consumed  in  that  c^tral  fire ; 
or  they  might  wander  far  away  from  their  wonted  paths, 
and  be  lost  in  the  dark  abysses  of  immensity.  It  is  known 
that  ever  since  the  date  of  astronomy,  the  earth's  orbit  has 
been  undergoing  a  change.  The  moon,  also,  has  been 
quickening  h^  pace  round  the  earth,  from  tiie  time  that 
eclipses  were  first  scientifically  observed;  and  she. had  now 
gained  an  advance  of  four  times  her  own  breadth.  The 
sun's  apparent  path  in  the  heavens  has  been  continually 
forming  a  less  angle  with  the  earth's  equator,  for  more  tb^ 

*  Nat.  TheoL  ch.  21. 
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twenty  centuries.  What  might  be  the  final  effect  of  $ucb 
changes  ?  It  was  possible — ^it  was  eyen  apprehended-*-*tbat 
tiie  most  serious  consequences  might  ensue.  The  years  of 
our  earth  might  vary,  so  as  for  one  to  be  shorter  than 
another.  One  season  might  be  so  hot^  or  another  so  coidg 
as  to  destroy  all  life.  The  moon  might,  at  one  tin^e, 
approach  near  the  earth  with  terrific  magnitude,  or  dwindle, 
at  another  time,  into  a  dim  asteroid  that  would  not  light 
the  night.  The  sea  might  leap  from  its  bed  by  the  force 
of  irregular  attraction.  Or  orb  might  dash  against  orb,  and 
moons  come  into  tremendous  collision  with  their  primaries, 
producing  the  earthquake  of  shattered  worlds. 

But  La  Grange  and  La  Place  have  demonstrated  that 
the  perturbations  which  take  place  in  the  planetary  motions, 
and  which  appeared  at  first  view  so  portentous,  will  never 
go  beyond  a  certain  limit ;  and  will  rectify  themselves,  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  just  as  a  vibrating  pendulum  advances 
as  far  on  one  side  of  the  perpendicular  as  it  recedes  on 
the  other.  Hence,  there  is  nothing  in  the  above  inequa- 
lities, to  prevent  the  solar  system  going  on  as  it  now 
does  for  ever;  and  the  resisting  medium  of  which  there 
seems  some  evidence  from  the  motions  of  Encke's  comet, 
would  probably  be  unnumbered  millions  of  years  befdre  it 
produced  any  sensible  effect  on  the  orbits  of  the  planets. 
If  such  a  medium  would,  after  the  lapse  of  an  inconceiv- 
able duration,  destroy  the  system,  it  obviously  also  proves 
that  the  system  cannot  have  existed  from  eternity,  but  must 
have  had  a  beginning.  It  has,  at  all  events,  been  pro- 
vided that  no  mischief  shall  arise  from  those  disturbing 
causes  which  appeared  to  threaten  more  immediate  danger, 
and  some  of  wfaidi  might  have  proved  fatal  in  the  course  of 
a  few  generations.  What  power,  then,  is  that  which  has 
preserved  the  universe  from  falling  into  ruins?  What 
fotbids  the  reign  of  chaos  ?  Might  the  collision  between  a 
planet  and  a  comet,  be  the  catastrophe  of  a  world  ?  if  so. 
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what  band  steers  the  comet's  course,  when  it  rushes  to  and 
from  the  sun,  witihout  disturbing  the  <mier  of  the  system ; 
though  it  should  sweep  repeatedly  through  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter^*  or  should  cross  the  earth's  orbit  sixty  times  in  a 
century  ?f  What  power  is  it  which  made  and  which 
upholds  the  still  more  stupendous  economy  of  the  fixed 
stars,  a  hundred  millions  of  which  are  computed  to  lie 
within  the  range  of  our  telescopes — each  star  {Hrobably  a 
sun! — and  how  many  millions  are  beyond  that  range? 
^^  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty  I 
who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name?"| 

Further:  the  unity  of  design,  the  uniformity  of  plan, 
which  the  universe  exhibits,  makes  an  appeal  to  reason,  in 
reference  to  the  probable  unity  of  the  intelligent  creating 
and  upholding  Power.  Everywhere,  as  far  as  man's  obser- 
vation can  extend,  we  find  the  same  laws.  The  light  of 
the  most  distant  stars,  is  reflected  and  refracted  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  light  of  a  lamp  on  our  globe.  The  heat 
of  the  sun,  radiates  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  any  other 
hot  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  A  stone 
thrown  from  the  hand  tends  toward  the  earth,  and  the 
planet  Uranus  tends  toward  the  sun  at  the  distance  of 
eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  him,  by  the  same 
law  of  gravitation.  Nay,  that  law  has,  of  late  years,  been 
shown  to  exist  in  the  astronomy  of  the  remote  heavens,  at 
distances  of  which  arithmetic  fails  to  give  any  adequate 
conception;  for  several  instances  have  been  observed  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  of  periodical  elliptical  revolution  ac- 
cording to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  among  those 
stars  which  are  commonly  termed  fixed.  On  our  own 
planet,  also,  we  perpetually  recognise  the  same  general 
laws,  however  diversified  the  modes  of  their  operation. 

•  The  comet  of  1770  did  so  twice. 

t  As  does  £ncke*s  comet;  of  which  the  period  is  1204  days,  nearly. 

X  Rev.  XV.  3,  4. 
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There  is  a  bomogeneousness  pervading  all  the  Idngdoms  of 
naturoy  which  indicates  one  vast  plan.  The  whole  material 
universe,  so  fiu*  as  it  comes  under  human  cognizance,  well 
accords  with  the  idea  of  one  Creator.  Hence  we  find  that, 
amidst  all  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  there  were  always  in 
the  minds  of  the  most  enlightened  men,  glimpses  of  the 
Divine  unity;  agreeably  to  the  announcement  of  revelation : 
"  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.''* 

I  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  unreasonableness 
of  not  admitting  the  grand  fundamental  doctrine  of  true 
religion,  had  I  not  observed  a  strange  vaciUation  on  this  point 
in  the  authorized  Social  publications ;  a  vacillation  which 
seems  to  betray  a  secret  oanviction  of  the  instability  of  the 
foundation  on  which,  alone.  Socialism,  as  a  moral  system,  can 
rear  itself:  for  it  can  repose  and  flourish  on  nothing  short  <tf 
a  convincing  argument  that  there  is  no  God.    At  one  time^ 
Mr.  Owen  boldly  declares,  that  the  doctrine  ^'  That  there 
is  a  Being  who  made  and  governs  the  universe  and  all 
within  it,  and  that  without  him  nothing  was  made :  that  this 
Being  is  infinite  in  knowledge,  in  power,  and  in  goodness ; 
that  he  knows  all  things,  does  all  things;  and  can  do  any 
thing  that  he  wishes  or  desires : "  is  among  ^^  the  reUgious 
mysteries  by  whid>  the  intellects  of  men  have  been  de* 
ranged  through  so  many  ages."     This  passage  is  in  Mr. 
Owen's  "  Address  at  Manchester,"  in  May,  1837.t     At 
another  time,  he  speaks  of  "the  Power  which  designs," 
and  of  "  most  evident  harmony  and  unity  of  design  in  the 
formation  of  man,  as  well  as  the  most  efScient  means." 
This  occurs  in  "The  Book  of  the  New  Moral  Worid," 
dated  1 840,  X  and  it  might  seem,  to  the  cursory  reader,  to 
indicate  a  hopeful  return  to  Theism ;  for  it  is  dearly  an 
assertion  that  there  is  a  Creator  and  natural  Governor; 
which,  in  the  "  Address "  just  quoted,  is  pronounced  to  be 

*  Deut  vi.  4.     Mark  xii.  29. 
t  Six  Lectures,  pp.  104,  105.  X  P.  48. 
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80  mischievous  a  doctrine.  But  in  another  section  of  ^<  The 
New  Moral  World,"  and  by  another  strange  contradictiony 
Mr.  Owen  afSrms  that  <*  error  has  led  man  to  create  a 
personal  Deity,  author  of  all  good."  He  further  denies 
that  there  is  any  evidence  of  such  personality ;  and  declares 
that  <<  there  is  no  practical  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  supposition  that  the  Power  of  the  Universe  should  be 
personified  in  any  manner  whatever ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
all  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  describe  the  cause  of 
motion,  life,  and  mind,  have  been  injurious  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  human  race."*  In  another  part  of  the 
same  work,  Mr.  Owen,  speaking  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
world  which  Socialism  is  to  produce,  says  that  ^'all  will 
know  assuredly,  and  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that 
nature  is  God:"f  and,  elsewhere,  he  affirms  that  ^^ nature 
gives  the  organization  to  man."j:  Again,  in  the  tract 
entitled  "  The  Religion  of  the  New  Moral  World,"  pub- 
lished <^  under  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Board,"  we  are 
told  that  it  is  a  ^^ probable  conjecture^**  that  ^^an  eternal 
uncaused  existence  has  ever  filled  the  universe;  and  is 
therefore  omnipresent,  and  possesses  attributes  to  govern  it 
as  it  is  governed."  Then,  in  the  same  tract,  it  is  said  that 
<^  tihese  eternal  and  infinite  attributes  are  probably  the  laws 
of  nature."  § 

We  are  taught,  therefore,  to  believe  as  follows :  That  it  is 
irrational  to  suppose  there  is  a  Maker  and  Governor  of  the 
world;  yet  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Maker  of  man, 
since  in  man's  formation  there  is  most  evident  harmony  and 
unity  of  design: — that,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  error  to 
imagine  there  is  a  personal  Deity — ^that  is,  a  personal, 
conscious,  intelligent  Creator :  still  there  is  what  is  termed 
die  "Power  of  the  Universe;"  but  this  Power  ought  not 
to  be  described  as  possessing  either  power  or  intelligence 
io  be  the  cause  of  motion,  life,  or  mind ;  for  all  attempt^  to 

♦  Pp.  31,  3,2.  t  P.  46.  X  P-  36.  i;  ?.  1. 
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describe  this  Power  are  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of 
mankind : — that  men  will  soon  know  most  certainly,  without 
even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  nature  is  God : — that,  at 
present,  however,  it  is  probable  there  is  an  eternal  <xam^ 
present  Governor  of  the  universe;  and  that  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  eternal  and  infinite  attribute  of  the 
Grovemor  of  nature,  are  the  laws  by  which  he  governs ! 
To  sum  up  the  whole  in  brief:  as  there  is  a  "Power 
which  designs;"  as  there  is  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  Social  Bible*^  "  a  cause  of  all  existences,  and  this 
all-pervading  cause  of  motion  and  change  m  the  univerae^ 
is  the  power  which  the  nations  of  the  world  have  called 
God;"  and  as  "nature  is  God:"  it  clearly  follows  that 
nature — that  is  the  universe,  must  have  designed  and 
made  itsel£  It  is  both  the  cause  of  itselj^  and  the  effect  of 
itself;  and  as  a  cause  is  prior  to  its  effect,  nature  must 
have  existed  prior  to  itself— -that  is,  nature  existed  before  it 
did  exist ! — This  is  one  of  the  wonderful  discoveries,  by 
means  of  which  men  are,  at  last,  to  become  ^^  rational  I '^ 
This  is  the  ^^ harmony  and  unity ^^  of  the  "New  Moral 
Science,"  f  This  is  the  appeal  which  Atheism  makes  to 
reason ! 

Closely  connected  with  the  truth  of  the  Divine  existence, 
is  the  question  concerning  the  relation  which  man  sustains 
to  his  Creator.  It  is  of  the  province  of  reason  to  inquire, 
whether  there  is  not  evidence  that  man  is  under  a  system 
of  moral  government  ?  This,  in  one  form  or  other,  has 
been  the  belief  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  nations,  in 
every  degree  of  civilization,  and  in  every  state  of  human 
knowledge.  This  principle  has  been  recognised  as  the 
basis  of  all  religions,  true  or  false.  Man's  responsibility  to 
a  superior  power,  is  a  doctrine  which  has  always  been 
interwoven,  most  deeply,  with  all  his  highest  hopes  and 
feard.     Once  granting  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Creator, 

•  P.  6.  f  See  "  New  Moral  World,"  p.  46. 
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the  fact  of  his  moral  goverament  seems  legibly  written  on 
the  very  face  of  society,  in  the  economy  of  present  happi- 
ness and  misery,  which  obviously  depend  very  much,  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  on  our  conduct ;  and  would  do  so, 
even  in  a  community  formed  on  the  Social  principles :  for  in 
no  state  of  society  could  there  be  an  entire  extinction  of 
the  natural  laws  of  human  intercourse,  whatever  theory  of 
morals  or  of  economics  we  might  adopt  The  most  wise  and 
thoughtful  men,  in  every  age  and  nation,  have  discerned  in 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  in  these  natural  laws  of 
society,  traces  of  a  scheme  of  moral  government;  as,  in  the 
material  world,  there  are  unequivocal  marks  of  a  system  of 
laws  adapted  to  its  ends.  This  doctrine  clearly  runs 
through  the  discourses  of  Socrates,  for  example,  as 
recorded  by  Xenophon;  in  one  of  which,  on  the  subject 
of  the  rules  of  justice,  and  the  consequences  which  natu- 
rally flow  from  its  opposite,  the  conclusion  to  which 
Socrates  brings  Hippias  the  sophist,  is  as  follows :  <'  As 
every  breach  of  these  laws  carries  along  with  it  the  punish- 
ment of  the  transgressor,  I  cannot  but  allow  them  to 
proceed  from  a  more  excellent  legislator  than  is  to  be 
found  among  men."  *•  Indeed,  however  strikingly  deficient 
in  some  most  important  respects,  are  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  wisest  Pagans,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  compile 
a  code  of  precepts  from  their  sayings,  in  many  points 
admirably  approaching  towards  Christian  morality.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  to  the  present  argument,  whether 
these  gleams  of  truth,  which  have  been  found  widely  irra- 
diating the  Pagan  world,  were  a  reflection  from  revelation, 
or  were  elicited  by  mere  human  sagacity.  At  all  events, 
they  approved  themselves  to  the  reason  of  intelligent  men ; 
men  who  were  far  beyond  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
who  had  views  of  a  Deity  which  were  in  remarkable  con- 
trast with  the  popular  superstitions,  and  often  even  with 

*  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  iv.,  cap.  4. 
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their  own  language  as  influenced  by  the  reigning  poly- 
theism. 

It  is  evident,  that  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which 
we  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  natural  government  of 
God.    Inconvenience  and  pain  are,  more  or  less,  connected 
with  everything  which  tends  to  destroy  health  and  life. 
This  condition  of  things  often  answers  a  moral  end.     The 
intemperate  man  is  warned,  by  his  health  beginning  to  give 
way,  not  to  pursue  his  intemperate  course.    There  are, 
also,  rewards  and  punishments  which  are  more  imme- 
diately and  directly  moral;  exhibiting  the  elements  of  a 
scheme  of  moral  government,  whatever  discrepancies  and 
inequalities  may  present   themselves,  which  reason   may 
not  be  able  to  clear  up.     A  course  of  life  marked  by 
command  of   the  passions,   by  honesty  and   justice,  by 
sincerity  and  truth,  by  prudence,  by  benevolence,  and  the 
like,  is  generally  productive  of  incomparably  more  real 
satisfaction  than   the  opposite  conduct      It  is  attended 
with  the  respect  of  the  most  worthy  among  men,  and  with 
the  various  advantages  which  ensue  from  their  good-wilL 
On  the  contrary,  many  vices  are  necessarily  punished  by 
society  in  its  own  defence.    The  very  constitution  of  the 
social  compact,  implies  certain  rights,  and  certain  wrongs ; 
and  no  system  of  society,  not  even  that  which  Socialism 
proposes,  could  ever  be  carried  on  without  regard  to  this 
fact     Even  if  a  community  of  property  were  supposed, 
which,  however,  could  not  possibly  go  beyond  a  certain 
limit,  there  would  still  be  other  rights  belonging  to  each 
individual     Whatever  plan  were  adopted  to  secure  those 
rights,  must  necessarily  involve  something  of  the  nature  of 
punishment     In  short,  so  long  as  men  have  passions,  and 
are  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  them,  society  can  be  secure 
only  by  rules  which  have  pimitive  sanctions. 

Moreover,  the  very  circumstance  that  man  has  a  moral 
nature,  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  he  is  under  moral 
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government.  The  moral  sense  which  all  men  possess,  the 
conscience  which  accuses  or  approves,  indicate  some  end 
appropriate  to  these  deeply-seated  sentiments,  however  the 
right  course  of  action  may,  in  some  cases,  fail  of  being 
attained  to.  Where  happiness  depends  on  behaviour,  the 
idea  of  moral  government  seems  forced  on  the  mind :  and 
since  the  Author  of  nature  has  so  constituted  man  and  his 
social  relations,  that  his  happiness  in  this  world  does 
depend,  to  an  incalculable  amount,  on  his  present  state 
of  mind  and  his  present  conduct,  it  does  not  appear  at 
all  improbable  that  this  scheme  of  moral  government  may 
be  still  further  carried  out  in  a  future  life. 

The  expectation  of  this  future  life,  is  one  of  those  few 
moral  notions  which    have  approved  themselves  to  the 
universal  reason  of  mankind,  amidst  all  changes  in  civi- 
lization, in  science,  in  government,  or  even  in  religious 
belief;  though  it  is  a  sentiment  which  requires  confirma- 
tion from   some   higher   source    than  reason,   and  more 
solemn  sanctions  than  reason  can  show,  in  order  for  it 
to  act  with  its  full  weight  on  the  minds  of  men.     The 
intellectual  powers  with  which  man  is  endowed,  and  which 
are   capable  of  unlimited  improvement;    his  capacity   of 
moral  progress;   the  anomalies  which   now   occur  in  the 
retribution  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  rendering  probable  a  day 
of  reckoning  hereafter;    the  voice  of  conscience  within; 
the  aspirations  of  the  most  enlarged  and  virtuous  minds 
after  a  higher  state  of  being — "  the  pleasing  hope,   the 
fond  desire,  the  longing  after  immortality,  the  dread  of 
falling  into  nought :"  are  among  the  considerations  which, 
when  taken  all  together,   may  well  be  deemed  a  high 
presumption  that  man  is  not  the  ephemeral  insect  which 
flutters  for  a  few  hours,  and  is  then  seen  no  more  for 
ever,  as  Atheism  asserts;  but  that  another  life  awaits 
him,  where  his  condition  will  be  glorious,  provided  he 
shall  in  this  life   pursue   the   proper  end   of  his  being, 
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which  is,  to  give  himself  up  to  follow  the  will  of  his 
Creator,  so  far  as  he  has  the  means  of  knowing  it  But 
I  will  proceed  to  a  still  more  practical  consideration. 

2.  What  is  the  Province  of  Reason  with  regard  to  any 
system  which  professes  to  be  a  religion  revealed  to  marij 
by  a  special  dispensation  from  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world  ?  Once  supposing  such  a  revelation  possible, 
it  is  clearly  the  dictate  of  reason  to  inquire  carefully 
whether  it  has  been  made  ;  for,  if  so,  it  may  be  expected 
to  contain  information  of  the  highest  moment,  corres- 
ponding to  the  occasion  of  so  remarkable  an  interference, 
and  involving  truths  not  ascertained  by  reason  itself. 
Now  that  such  a  revelation  is  possible,  cannot  be  consist- 
ently denied  by  any  person  who  admits  that  the  universe 
exhibits  marks  of  an  intelligent  and  designing  Power.  For 
what  contradiction  does  the  supposition  involve?  What 
is  there  absurd,  or  even  improbable,  in  the  general  idea 
of  such  a  revelation?  And  if,  after  what  has  been  said, 
any  one  should  declare  that  he  cannot  see,  in  the  universe, 
marks  of  an  intelligent  and  creating  mind,  I  honestly 
declare  that  I  have  no  further  argument  with  him.  Such 
a  person,  I  beg  to  say,  ought  to  believe  scarcely  anything. 
He  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  house  he  lives  in  was 
constructed  with  design,  unless  he  actually  saw  it  building, 
and  hardly  even  then ;  for  it  would  be  worthy  of  his  scep- 
ticism to  raise  grave  doubts  about  several  preliminary 
points  which  might  be  somewhat  puzzling — such  as, — is 
there  any  house  at  all  ? — may  not  all  art,  and  all  nature, 
be  an  optical  illusion  ? — or  may  it  not  be  advisable  to  prove 
one's  own  existence,  before  talking  of  the  existence  of  any- 
thing else  ? 

There  is  a  God:  therefore  a  revelation  is  possible. 
The  Being  who  could  organize  the  animalcule,  and  frame 
the  mechanics  of  the  starry  heavens,  can  surely  do  anything 
which    does   not    involve    a   contradiction.     Though  he 
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*' cannot  lie,"  because  he  is  the  God  of  Truth,  as  light  cannot 
be  darkness^  because  it  is  light ;  yet  he  can  convey  to  man 
some  knowledge  of  himself,  more  definite  than  nature  pelds. 
He  who  created  the  human  intellect,  can,  if  he  please,  give 
it  information  out  of  the  ordinary  course.  This  was  never 
denied  by  the  greatest  men  of  Pagan  antiquity :  some  of 
them  even  appear  to  have  almost  anticipated  it*  The 
denial  was  reserved  for  modem  philosophers,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  centuries  after  the  date  of  the  Christian  era. 
Nor  can  we,  on  the  principles  of  impartial  reason,  justify 
the  rejection  or  neglect  of  a  professed  revelation,  on  the 
ground  that  it  contains  things  extraordinary,  or  that  it 
professes  to  be  ratified  by  extraordinary  attendant  circum- 
stances. If  there  were  nothing  in  it  beyond  what  reason 
could  discover,  why  should  it  be  revealed?  and  if  it  had 
not  been  attested  by  extraordinary  evidence,  how  would 
it  have  been  calculated  to  impress  mankind  with  the 
conviction  of  its  truth  as  an  actual  revelation  from  God  ? 

On  taking  up  the  New  Testament,  no  one  will  deny 
that  there  is  much— very  much  in  it,  which  harmonizes 
with  the  best  moral  sentiments  of  nature.  There  is  mudi 
that  approves  itself  at  once  to  reason.  The  Christian 
morality  is  a  morality  which,  if  practised  universally,  would 
make  this  a  happy  world.  That  morality  far  transcends 
all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  any  human 
religion.  Even  unbelievers  have  extensively  admitted  the 
excellence  of  the  Christian  code  of  morals.  As  one  example, 
among  many,  Rousseau  acknowledges  that  ^  the  Gospel 
only  requires  reflection,  to  impress  the  mind  with  love 
both  to  the  precepts  and  to  the  author."  f  Such  was  the 
testimony  of  a  man  who  rejected  the  Gospel,  because  he 
could  not  endure  the  self-discipline  which  it  demands ! 

*  Flat,  in  Alcibiad.  ii.  de  Precat.* — Fhaedon.  et  alib. 
t  CEuvrm,  pp.  36.  39.    Paris,  1788. 
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There  is,  moreover,  a  simplicity  of  manner  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  altogether  remarkable ; 
and  there  are  consequences  so  vast  and  momentous  involved 
in  its  communications,  supposing  them  to  be  true,  that  it 
is  nothing  short  of  the  height  and  consummation  of  all 
imprudence  and  unreasonableness,  to  reject  or  neglect 
them,  without  the  most  exact  and  pains-taking  inquiry. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  Province  of  Reason  to  institute  a 
fiill  and  impartial  examination  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris* 
tianity.  To  go  into  the  detail  of  this  subject,  is,  of  course, 
not  my  intention.  This  has  already  been  done  in  a  recent 
lecture.  I  shall  only  suggest  a  few  considerations  in 
reference  to  the  demand  which  the  evidences  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation  have  on  the  attention  and  the  respect  of 
all  those  who  wish  to  take  reason,  and  not  prejudice,  for 
their  guide. 

It  is  a  very  summary  way  of  settmg  aside  Christianity 
at  once,  to  appeal  to  men's  hastily  formed  views  of  their 
temporal  interests,  and  their  readiness  to  be  led  astray 
by  any  plausible  theory,  full  of  promises,  and  full  of  the 
visions  of  an  imaginary  felicity.  It  is  not  difficidt,  more- 
over, to  use  sweeping  assertions;  and  to  say,  as  Mr.  Owen 
does  in  the  "  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World,**  that  ^  the 
religions  founded  under  the  name  of  the  Jewish,  Budh, 
Jehovah,  God,  or  Christ,  Mahomet,  or  any  other,  are 
all  composed  of  human  laws  in  opposition  to  nature's 
eternal  laws,  and  amount  to  absurdities  and  gross  imposi- 
tions on  the  ignorance  or  inexperience  of  mankind."  *  But 
it  may  deserve  inquiry,  whether  there  is  no  absurdity,  and 
no  imposition  on  mankind,  in  the  attempt  to  entrap  them 
into  the  imagination,  that  Christianity  stands  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Pagan  and  Mahometan  religions  ?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  there  is  an  historical  argument  to  be  got 
over,  an  argument  of  a  very  similar  nature  to  that  kind  of 

•  Page  47. 
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reasoning  by  means  of  which  a  jury  decide,  in  a  court  of 
justice^  respecting  facts  which  they  have  not  themselves 
witnessed.  Any  man  who  is  fit  to  be  on  a  jury,  is  capable 
of  understanding  the  main  drift  of  this  argument;  and  we 
profess  that,  when  taken  altogether,  it  is  so  circumstantial, 
80  full,  so  cumulative,  so  satisfactory,  that  to  say  there  is 
nothing  in  it — nay,  to  fail  of  being  convinced  by  it,  is 
a  violation  of  the  law  which,  it  is  admitted  in  all  other 
cases,  ought  to  regulate  man's  belief;  namely,  that  this 
belief  should  be  determined  by  the  strongest  evidence. 
The  dictate  of  reason,  if  obeyed,  would  cause  a  man  at 
least  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  that  evidence,  whatever 
aversion  he  might  feel  to  the  subject  of  the  testimony 
itself. 

We  agree  so  far  with  Mr.  Owen  as  to  admit,  as  much 
as  he  does,  that  as  we  cannot  help  receiving  certain  sensa- 
tions from  external  objects,  when  those  objects  are  allowed 
freely  to  Qxert  their  appropriate  agency  on  our  outward 
senses ;  so  it  is  the  law  of  nature,  that  we  should  believe 
according  to  the  effect  which  evidence  produces  upon  our 
minds.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  if  our  eyes  be  open  and 
in  a  sound  state,  we  cannot  help  seeing  the  light  of  day 
at  noon :  but  it  requires  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that  a  man 
may,  if  he  please,  shut  his  eyes.  It  is  also  true  that  we 
must,  as  Mr.  Owen  says,  "believe  according  to  the  strongest 
conviction,"  But  what  does  this  mean  ?  Why  that  what- 
ever is  most  powerful  to  determine  our  opinions,  wiU  deter- 
mine them.  But  the  intention  is,  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
our  belief  is  at  all  influenced  by  our  wilL  This,  Mr.  Owen, 
if  I  understand  him  aright,  denies.  He  says,  that  "  man  is 
compelled  to  receive  his  convictions  independently  of  his 
wilL"*  Now  this  statement  requires  some  modification. 
It  is  true  that  when  the  mind  is  not  previously  biased  and 

•  See  "  Social  Bible,"  p.  2. 
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prepossessed,  it  cannot  but  be  convinced  by  adequate 
evidence,  well  understood  and  attended  to.  Hence,  no 
one  who  believes  anything  at  all,  and  knows  the  first 
elements  of  Algebra,  ever  doubted  that  the  sum  of  any 
two  quantities^  multiplied  by  their  difference^  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  their  squares :  because  no  one  was  ever 
interested  in  this  principle  being  supposed  false.  It 
is  a  principle  which  does  not  clash  with  men's  desires 
or  passions— with  pride,  party-feeling,  or  any  kind  of  self- 
interest,  real  or  supposed.  It  is  a  principle  which  has 
no  moral  bearing ;  and  therefore  it  awakens  no  prejudice, 
alarms  no  self-love,  excites  no  hostility.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  even  the  evidence  which  is  most  conclusive  in 
itself  must  necessarily  always  produce  its  legitimate  effect. 
The  love  and  the  desire  of  Ufe,  for  instance,  is  often  so 
strong  as  to  hide  from  men's  minds  the  approach  of  death, 
in  cases  of  fatal  disease :  and  the  dying  man,  buoyed  up 
perhaps  to  the  last  by  the  cruel  flattery  of  friends,  is  the 
only  one  who  is  not  convinced  of  what  must  soon  come, 
and  may  be  expected  every  hour. 

Men's  wishes  are  often,  to  their  own  minds,  the  most 
preponderating  evidence ;  and  a  false  idea  may  sometimes 
prove  stronger  than  all  reason,  and  all  common  sense. 
When  the  infatuated  followers  of  Thom  or  Courtenay, 
some  time  ago,  in  Kent,  had  once  persuaded  themselves 
of  the  general  notion  that  no  harm  could  come  to  them 
in  his  service,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence,  no  doubt, 
that  they  should  be  entirely  free  from  apprehension  of  death 
or  wounds,  though  musket-balls  might  fly  about  them  as 
thick  as  hail.  The  fancy  that  they  were  invulnerable,  once 
firmly  fixed  and  still  reigning  in  their  minds — undoubtedly 
they  would  be  wholly  divested  of  all  fears  respecting  bullets, 
bayonets,  or  sabres.  So  far,  indeed,  their  belief  would  cer- 
tainly be  independent  of  their  will.  But  why  did  they 
thus  believe  that  they  were  in  no  danger,  under  any  circum- 
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stances,  in  the  service  of  their  unfortunate  leader?  Pre- 
cisely because  they  had  first  chosen  to  persuade  themselyes 
of  their  invulnerableness,  in  the  face  of  all  experience, 
without  the  least  evidence  by  which  to  supersede  or  modify 
that  experience.  They  could  not  see  the  connexion  between 
weapons  of  war  and  death,  which  everybody  else  saw;  and 
which  they  themselves  did  not  see,  only  because  they  had  pre- 
viously allowed  themselves  to  be  pre-occupied  with  an  enthu- 
siastic dream,  which  unhappily  blinded  their  minds  against 
all  conviction  short  of  the  realization  of  their  fatal  error. 
As  it  is  true,  then,  according  to  the  proverb,  that  "  there 
are  none  so  bUnd  as  those  who  will  not  see;"  so  there 
are  instances  proving  that  none  are  so  credulous  as  those 
who  will  not  believe.  The  strongest  evidence  may  be 
overborne  by  a  state  of  mind  which  closes  up  the  avenues 
to  conviction;  and  he  who  sits  down  to  examine  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  may  assure  himself  that  he  will 
fail  to  be  convinced,  unless  his  mind  be  candidly  open 
to  the  natural  force  of  evidence,  and  prepared  to  yield 
to  it,  impartially,  on  whichever  side  it  may  preponderate. 

The  grand  point  at  issue  between  Socialism,  as  a  moral 
scheme,  and  Christianity,  is  a  question  respecting  fiwst — ^an 
inquiry  into  the  claims  of  certain  historic  testimony.  For 
this  decided — everything  else  is  decided.  I  mean,  every- 
thing relating  to  morals  and  religion.  It  has  been  a 
common  practice  with  the  modem  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  confine  themselves  to  objections  against  its 
contents.  They  have  rarely  chosen  to  grapple,  openly,  with 
the  main  question,  the  question  /of  historic  fact  They 
have  seemed  indisposed  to  try  this  point,  fairly,  at  the  bar 
of  reason,  its  legitimate  tribunal  They  have  seldom 
attempted  a  formal  argument  to  show  us  how,  on  their 
principles,  Christianity  originated.  No  doubt,  if  "  nature 
is  God,"  and  God  is  nature — that  is,  if  the  world  had  no 
personal  author,  but  made  itself;   then  Christianity  may 
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also  have  made  itseli^  without  an  author.  If  some  poweri 
(we  know  not  what,  only  that  it  is  "not  ^personal  beingi"  *) 
•^some  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  perhaps,— jumbled 
the  universe  into  its  present  order ;  then  we  need  not  look 
for  any  personal  writers  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  These 
books  may,  also,  have  been  originally  produced  by  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms — a  concourse  which  happened  to  turn 
np,  in  the  shape  of  ink  and  vellum:  and  once  thus 
originated — ^they  may  have  come  down  to  us  by  a  concourse 
of  ink  and  paper — ^to  which  there  has  been  added,  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  a  concourse  of  letter-press ! 

I  am  not  aware  that  Socialists  have  published  any  direct 
and  formal  attempt  to  refute  the  historical  evidences  of 
Christianity.  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  I  have  read  many  of 
their  publications  as  they  have  come  in  my  way,  and  have 
even  taken  some  pains  to  procure  others.  Mr.  Owen 
has  endeavoured  to  supersede  all  argument  relative  to  the 
historical  fact,  by  pronouncing  all  religion  irrational,  the 
result  of  superstition  and  priestcraft;  and  be  says  that 
all  the  ministers  of  religion,  are  "  in  sober  sadness,  the 
curse  of  mankind."  f  Oi^  Mr.  Owen's  principles,  the 
representations  of  Christianity  as  to  man's  accountableness^ 
are  false.  Man  is  governed  by  an  iron  necessity;  and 
do  what  he  may,  he  is  responsible  for  his  conduct  neither 
to  God  nor  man.  But  like  others  who  have  gone  before 
him,  Mr.  Owen  has  not  given  to  the  subject  of  the  historic 
testimony,  more  than  a  passing  observation.  In  common 
with  former  opponents  of  Christianity,  he  is  constrained 
to  admit  the  excellence  of  Christ's  character;  and  that  "he 
was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
mankind:"  yet  Mr.  Owen,  as  though  conscious  that  in 
touching  on  tMs  topic  he  was  approaching  enchanted 
ground,  starts  back  as  it  were,  and  throws  out  a  hint 

•  See  "  Social  Tracts,"  No.  VL  p.  3.  f  "  Six  Lectures,"  p.  41. 
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against  the  historic  evidence ;  adding,  ^'  if  the  testimony 
regarding  him  (Jesus)  be  true."  *  But  I  do  not  find  that 
Mr.  Owen,  or  any  other  Socialist,  has  regularly  attacked  that 
impregnable  fortress  of  Christianity — the  historical  argu- 
ment. 

The  complaint  is  often  made  that  it  is  Christianity,  chiefly, 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  triumph  of  the  new  plan 
of  society.  If  so,  why  be  content  with  anything  short  of 
dislodging  Christianity  from  its  stronghold  ?  Until  this  k 
done,  assure  yourselves  that  Socialism  will  never  be  able  to 
command  the  intelligence  and  the  moral  feeling  o£  the  nation 
— it  can  take  root  only  in  a  soil  of  ignorance,  or  in  a  hotbed 
of  previous  irreligion  and  scepticism.  Why,  then,  not  con- 
vict Christianity  of  imposture,  in  the  court  of  reason,  and 
by  those  laws  of  moral  evidence  which  determine  the  belief 
of  aU  prudent  men  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life  ?  Why  not 
issue  to  the  world  a  complete  refutation  of  such  a  book 
as  Paley's  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  or  Lardner's  "  Cre- 
dibility of  the  Gospel  History?"  I  would  beg  to  say,  that 
by  such  a  step,  the  founder  of  Socialism  would  do  incal- 
culably more  to  secure  the  triumph  of  his  whole  scheme, 
than  by  incessantly  charging  Christianity  with  consequences 
which,  even  a  candid  and  well-informed  unbeliever  would 
admit  to  be  visionary  and  unjust.  By  satisfactorily  refuting 
the  historical  argument,  Mr.  Owen  would  secure  the  suf- 
frages of  reasonable  men :  by  his  reiterated  charges  against 
Christianity  as  the  source  of  evils  which,  in  reality,  have  no 
dependence  on  it,  whatever — ^he  certainly  pays  no  compliment 
to  his  readers ;  he  only  appeals  to  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Christianity  now  exists.  How  did  it  originate?  How 
did  its  observances  arise  ?  Of  what  are  the  solemnisation 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  of  baptism,  of  the  eucharist, 
monuments  and  memorials?  When  did  these  rites  com*- 
mence?    How  far  can  we   trace  them  backwards?    How 

♦  Reply  to  Amicus. 
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long  has  Christianity  been  blended  with  the  history  of 
nations?  Let  any  one  who  needs  the  information,  and  who 
has  leisure,  shut  himself  up  in  the  reading-rooms  of  the 
British  Museum,  to  which  it  is  easy  to  gain  access,  and 
he  will  there  find  books  referring  to  Christianity  which 
have  been  composed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
in  every  age,  from  the  present,  back  to  about  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  the  very  time  when  it  is  professed  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written.  Are  we 
to  assume  that  the  whole  mass  of  books,  which,  during 
these  last  1800  years,  have  constantly  alluded  to  the  facts 
of  the  Christian  history  as  notorious,  and  which  have 
quoted  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  are  a  fabrication  ?  Have 
all  these  books  been  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
New  Testament?  How  do  you  account,  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  itself,  for  all  the  innumerable  and  delicate  incidental 
allusions  which  precisely  accord  with  the  cotemporary 
historical  circumstances  of  the  Roman  and  Jewish  nations  ? 
Read  the  New  Testament  for  yourselves: — would  wicked 
men,  first,  originate  a  system  of  unsullied  purity  and  good- 
ness, and  then  be  martyrs  to  uphold  it  ?  Would  good  men 
invent  and  propagate  a  lie  ?  The  characteristics  of  veracity 
which  attach  to  the  Christian  narrative  are  such,  that  even 
those  whose  lives  have  induced  them  to  wish  the  facts  not 
true,  have  been  constrained,  when  reason  prevailed  for  a 
moment  over  the  infatuation  of  unbelief,  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth.  Thus  Rousseau,  before  quoted,  says :  "  Shall 
we  say  that  the  Gospel-history  is  a  fiction  ?  It  is  not  thus 
that  men  write  fictions  ;  and  the  history  of  Socrates,  which 
no  one  doubts,  rests  on  less  evidence  than  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  The  Gospel-history  possesses  characteristics  of 
truth  so  striking,  so  perfectly  inimitable,  that  the  inventor 
would  be  a  more  astonishing  person  than  the  hero."  *    Yet 

*  (Euvres,  pp.  36,  39.     Paris,  1788-93. 
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Rousseau  declnred:  ^^  I  cannot  believe  the  Gospel !"  Un- 
happy man  ! — Such  is  the  lamentable  inconsistency  of 
sin,  and  error  I — such  the  unreasonableness  of  those  who 
make  their  boast  of  reason,  but  attain  not  to  its  proper  use ! 

Mr.  Owen  sometimes  speaks  of  the  ancient  Pagan  phi- 
losophers, as  though  he  did  not  doubt  their  history.  If 
respect,  then,  be  due  to  Pagan  antiquity;  let  those  who 
are  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  truth,  search  out  the 
references  which  have  been  made  to  Christianity  by  Pagan 
writers  of  the  early  times;  as  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny 
the  younger,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Antoninus,  Celsus,  Lucian, 
Galen,  Porphyry,  Julian,  CElius  Lampridius.  Several  of 
these  writers  were  bitter  enemies  to  the  early  Christians; 
and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  from  the  writings  of 
heathen  and  Jewish  adversaries,  alone,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  main  hcts  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  of  its  early  triumphs ;  evidence  that  would 
remain,  even  if  the  New  Testament  itself  and  the  whole 
mass  of  Christian  writings,  were  lost 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  Christianity  rests  on  alleged  mirar 
culous  events-— events  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature ; 
and  these  we  never  can  believe  unless  we  see  them  with 
our  own  eyes,  because  they  are  contrary  to  experience. 
Do  you  believe,  then,  in  burning  mountains,  which  throw 
up  rivers  of  boiling  lava,  cover  a  wide  space  of  country 
with  sand  and  ashes,  and  project  huge  fragments  of  rock 
sometimes  to  the  distance  of  miles?  Ought  a  native  of 
Ceylon,  who  had  never  left  his  own  island,  to  believe  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  rain  falls  to  the  earth  in  the 
form  o£  white  down,  and  that  the  water  of  ponds  and  rivers 
becomes  hard  and  solid  like  a  stone^  so  that  heavy  wagons 
may  safely  pass  across  it  ?  But  this  is  not  a  miracle,  you  say 
— a  miracle  is  an  event  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  man- 
kind as  now  existing,  and  for  many  ages  past ;— granted : — 
that  is,  miracles  are  not  common  occurrences;  if  they  were, 
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they  would  no  longer  answer  the  end  of  being  extraorduiary 
attestations  to  some  moral  truth.     But  a  miracle,  it  will 
be  said,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.     What  is  nature  ? 
How  can  any  man  presume  that  he  is  acquainted  with  all 
the  laws  or  methods,  by  which  the  Almighty  acts?    A 
miracle  may  only  be  an  example  of  an  order  of  events, 
which  are  made  to  accord  with  some  higher  law  of  the 
Divine  procedure  in  the  government  of  the  world.     It  may, 
for  aught  we  can  tell,  be  as  much  a  regular  part  of  the 
whole  system  of  things,  as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature  which 
we  daily  see  in  operation  :*  just  as  the  law  of  the  secular 
inequalities  of  the  planets,  before  alluded  to,  (by  which, 
after  immense  periods  of  time,  the  orbits  revert  to  their 
former  shapes  and  positions  in  space,)  is  as  much  a  law 
of  the  solar  system,  as  that  law  by  which  the  planets  return, 
each  to  its  path,  after  those  comparatively  transient  devia- 
tions called  the  periodic  disturbances,  or  even  as  the  law 
by  which  they  daily  move  through  a  portion  of  their  orbits. 
There  are  many  things  quite  as  wonderful,  in  themselves, 
separately  considered,  as  a  miracle.     They  are  the  results 
of  as  much  power,  and  of  more  obviously  perceived  skill. 
The  only  difference,  here,  is,  that  they  are  not  uncommon. 
Such  are  the  reproduction   and  growth  of  animals  and 
plants,   or  the  transformation  of  insects.     That  an  oak 
should  be  produced  from  an  acorn,  involves  as  much  that 
is  mysterious,  as  the  raising  of  a  dead  body  to  life ;  and 
we  do  not  think  so,  only  because  we  are  familiar  with 
the  one  fact,  and  not  with  the  other.     Miracles  were  the 
signs  by  which  God  was  pleased  to  accredit  his  embassy 
to  man ;  and  why  should  such  events  be  deemed  incredible? 
Could  not  he  who  framed  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, 
suspend  them  if  he  pleased,  and  introduce  new  forms  of 
his  beneficent  power  ?    Remember  that  we  are  not  arguing 
for  contradictions.    If  you  ask.  Can  the  All-wise  err?  can 

♦  Note  B. 
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the  Holy  One  do  wrong: — the  conception  is  impossible. 
But  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  he  who  framed  the  eye 
cannot,  in  connexion  with  any  agency  which  he  may  please 
to  commission,  give  it  sight  when  blind;  that  he  who 
formed  the  organization,  cannot  recover  the  body  to  health 
when  diseased;  or  that  he  who  endowed  man  with  the 
Inreath  of  Ufe,  cannot  raise  him  even  from  the  dead. 

A  miracle,  then,  such  as  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  not  an  impossibility ;  and  notwithstanding  the  tendency 
of  false  and  pretended  miracles,  to  prejudice  unthinking 
minds  against  everything  alleged  to  be  miraculous,  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  would  be  irrational  not  to 
believe  even  a  miracle,  provided  always  that  it  be  substan- 
tiated with  adequate  and  proper  evidence. 

If  you  had  watched  the  dying  bed  of  a  friend,  and  had 
seen  him  expire  with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  death; 
if  nurses  experienced  in  disease  and  mortality,  and  medical 
attendants  who  might  be  present,  all  concurred  in  pro- 
nouncing the  final  struggle  now  over ;  if  the  changes  which 
take  place  after  death  showed  themselves  in  the  usual 
manner;  if  decomposition  began,  and  increased,  and  then 
rapidly  went  on,  till  even  aflFection  was  at  last  compelled 
reluctantly  to  turn  away  from  the  form  so  "loved" — so 
"valued  once,"  but  now  ghastly,  and  deformed,  and  loath- 
some: if  you  had  seen  the  relics  of  mortality  placed  in 
the  "  house  appointed  for  all  living,"  to  mingle  ^vdth 
their  kindred  dust;  and  if  on  your  paying  a  visit  to  the  spot, 
some  individual — no  matter  who,  were  seen  by  you  and 
by  a  number  of  other  persons,  standing  over  that  grave, 
and  at  his  call  the  tomb  were  to  burst,  and  the  recent 
dead  body  were  to  arise  and  walk  enshrouded  in  its  grave- 
clothes,  and  to  converse  with  you  again :  if  you,  on  hand- 
ling it,  felt  that  it  was  a  substantial  reality;  and  if  others 
did  the  same: — could  you,  and  they,  do  otherwise  than 
believe  that  the  dead  had  been  raised  to  life?    Would 
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any  previous  theory  about  impossibility  have  the  least 
weight  with  you?  Would  any  ridicule  banter  you  out  of 
your  belief?  Extraordinary  as  the  event  would  be,  your 
own  senses,  sustained  by  those  of  other  eye-witnesses, 
would  convince  you  of  the  fact,  which  nothing  could  efface 
from  your  mind. 

Now,  I  ask,  whether,  granting  that  such  a  fact  had  taken 
place,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  testimony  of  it  might  be 
conveyed  to  persons  who  were  not  present — ^testimony 
which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  convincing  power  on  all 
impartial  minds.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  eye-witnesses 
of  the  event,  were  men  of  credit  in  society,  well  known 
to  their  neighbours  as  persons  of  sound  understanding; 
men  of  cool  judgment,  of  observant  minds;  men  of  busi- 
ness, as  we  say;  men  of  untainted  reputation,  of  high 
moral  character,  of  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world ;  such 
men  as  would  be  chosen,  on  account  of  their  integrity  and 
wisdom,  to  be  arbitrators  in  matters  of  dispute :  let  them 
be  men  of  different  political  and  religious  parties;  let 
their  characters  be  such,  as  that  no  one  could  suspect  any 
of  them  of  intending  to  deceive — ^much  less  all  of  combining 
to  do  so; — ^men  who  can  have  no  imaginable  motive  for 
such  a  deception ;  such  men  as  that  we  know  they  would  be 
the  first  to  hesitate  to  believe — much  more,  to  publish  to 
the  world  such  an  event,  unless  they  had  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  that  it  was  true :  suppose,  further,  that 
these  men  were  prepared  publicly  to  stake  their  reputation 
upon  the  truth  of  their  testimony : — if  they  resolutely  adhered 
to  it,  each  one  persevering  in  his  own  statement  separately 
given,  all  concurring  together  without  the  least  appearance 
of  collusion,  and  with  that  substantial  agreement  which 
marks  the  truth ;  if  no  sifting,  and  no  cross-examination, 
could  shake  their  testimony ;  and  if  there  were  no  counter- 
evidence:  if  the  witnesses  were  ready  to  suffer,  and  even  to 
die,  rather  than  falsify  their  declarations  by  a  der" 
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— I  asky  whether,  in  such  a  case,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  refuse  to  believe  that  one  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead?  We  can  thus,  then,  conoeive  of  testimony  being  of 
such  an  order,  as  even  to  convince  us  of  a  miracle;  and 
that  the  miracle  itself  might  be,  so  to  say,  less  miraculous 
than  would  be  the  falsehood  of  the  testimony  by  which 
it  was  supported.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament,  inquire  whether  they  are  not 
substantiated  by  evidence  of  the  nature  now  described. 
Nor  let  this  fact  ever  be  forgotten — that  the  early  enemies 
of  Christianity,  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  never  denied  that 
Jesus  wrought  miracles.  Neither  the  Pharisees,  nor  Celsus, 
nor  Ludan,  nor  Porphyry,  nor  Hierocles,  nor  Julian,  could 
dispute  the  facts  of  the  Gospel-history:  they  contented 
themselves  with  ascribing  the  miracles  to  moffic ! 

There  is  another  class  of  miracles,  which  well  deserve 
the  serious  consideration  of  every  candid  inquirer  after 
truth.  Prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  constitute  one  permar 
nent  chain  of  miracles.  Nor  does  any  part  of  the  evidence 
of  revealed  religion  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  reason. 
Ask  the  Jew,  (the  most  determined  of  all  the  rejecters 
of  Christianity,  but  the  most  jealous  guardian  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,)  what  is  the  date  of  lliose  prophecies 
which  relate  to  the  great  empires,  and  to  several  of  the 
particular  nations  of  the  world?  ask  him  when  those 
predictions  were  uttered,  which  Christians  apply  to  Jesus 
Christ?  Hien,  compare  all  these  prophecies  with  profane 
history,  or  with  the  New  Testament  Unbelievers  have 
acknowledged  the  precision  with  which  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled,  and  have  at  the  sune  time  shown  how  prejudice 
may  blind  men's  minds  to  all  evidence, — by  asserting  that 
the  prophecies  are  histories  of  the  past,  and  were  written 
after  the  events.  Thus,  again,  they  are  driven  to  admit 
the  main  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Christ,  which  they 
question  or  deny.  Such  are  the  endless  inconsistencies  of 
unbelief ! 


^  *v 
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Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would  add 
that  the  belief  which  we  entertain  that  the  Christian  revelar 
tion  has  been  handed  down  to  us  incorrupt,  is  a  reasonable 
belie£  It  has  been  asserted  in  a  Social  lecture,  that  the 
Bible  is  different  in  different  countries,  this  book  having 
been  accommodated  to  the  tastes  of  the  various  nations 
among  which  it  has  been  diffused !  I  will  not  suppose  my 
audience  so  uninformed,  as  not  to  be  aware  that  this  state- 
ment is  really  preposterous!  I  will  only  remark,  that 
everybody  who  has  inquired  into  the  subject  knows  that 
all  the  manuscripts  and  all  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
are  so  identical  in  meaning,  that  when  all  the  diversities 
arising  from  various  readings  in  the  one  case,  or  from  tranch 
lation  in  the  other,  are  put  together,  they  do  not  in  the 
least  impair  one  single  doctrine  or  precept  of  Christianity. 
Again ;  who  is  not  aware  that  the  cotemporary  and  subse- 
quent Christian  writers,  contain  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  exactly  as  we  now  have  it;  and  that  these  quo- 
tations are  so  exceedingly  numerous,  that  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  might  be  compiled 
from  the  uninspired  Christian  writers  of  the  first  three 
centuries? 

What  we  desire  is,  that  Socialists  would  study  the  New 
Testament  for  themselves ;  and  would  carefully  compare  it 
with  the  arguments  of  Paley,*  Lardner,  Watson,  Chalmers, 
and  others,  who  have  written  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
All  we  ask  is  a  mind — ^not  preoccupied— not  prejudiced ;  a 
mind  candid  enough  to  be  open  to  conviction,  open  to  the 
natural  and  proper  effect  of  evidence.  In  order  to  attain 
to  truth,  the  understanding  should  be  like  a  just  and  nicely- 
poised  balance,  which  yields  to  the  greatest  weight; 
and  this  is  what  we  require  of  those  who  weigh  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.    For  prejudice  and  pre-occupa- 

*  Including  those  of  die  Horae  PaulinsB. 
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tion  of  the  mind,  cause  it  to  resemble  a  balance,  one  scale 
of  which  is  immoveably  fastened  down  to  a  fixture :  what- 
ever weights  may  be  placed  in  the  other  scale,  they  can 
never  preponderate — they  will  prove  light  as  air,  and  will 
kick  the  beam. 

It  is  surprising  how  far  a  superficial  scepticism,  espe- 
cially if  combined  with  strong  prejudice,  may  go  in  arming 
the  mind  against  the  legitimate  force  of  moral  evidence.    If 
any  person  should  take  a  fancy  to  doubt  of  everything  that 
is  extraordinary,  more  particularly  if  it  is  said  to  have 
happened  long  ago,  he  might  very  easily  persuade  himself 
that  Alexander  the  Great,  for  instance,  was  only  a  fictitious 
personage.     The  story  of  him  is  wonderful ;   it  is  reported 
to  have  occurred  in  a  remote  age :  and  if  a  man  not  versed 
in  historical  evidence  should  choose  to  take  up  with  the 
idea  that  this  story  is  a  mere  romance,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  him  to  cling  to  this  impression,  and  to  refuse 
all  further  light  on  the  subject     Yet  all  men  who  have  the 
slightest  tincture  of  literature  believe  that,  more  than  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Alexander  overran  the 
world,  from  the  Danube  and  the  Pyramids,  to  the  Indian 
Hyphasis ;  and  few  would  risk  their  reputation  for  judg- 
ment by  denying  it,  though  the  history  of  this  conqueror 
rests   on  incomparably  less  evidence  than  that  of  Jesus 
Christ 

Those  who  wish  to  see  how  far  scepticism  as  to  moral 
evidence  may  be  applied,  on  the  principles  of  Hume,  to 
overthrow  all  testimony,  will  do  well  to  read  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  published  a  few  years  ago,  entitled  ^^  Historic 
Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte."  *  It  is  a  most 
ingenious  and  elaborate  argument,  to  prove  that  the  whole 
history  of  Buonaparte  is  a  mere  fiction,  which  was  very 
convenient  to  the  party  then  in  power  in  this  country,  as  it 

*  Acknowledged  by  Archbishop  Whately  in  his  **  Logic/'  1836. 
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aided  them  to  get  the  public  cheerfully  to  submit  to  their 
measures,  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  to  dp  all  they  wished,  under 
the  idea  that,  otherwise,  Buonaparte  would  be  ^sure  to 
come.'  If  any  persons  profess  to  have  known  him  per- 
sonally, they  are  entreated  to  be  charitable  towards  their 
neighbours  who,  not  having  had  that  privilege,  are  doubtful 
respecting  events  so  much  but  of  the  common  course,  and 
involving  so  many  prodigies ;  especially  as  so  much  may  be 
said  to  show  how  the  whole  story  might  have  originated,  and 
as  there  are  so  great  disputes  on  particular  points.  Many 
persons  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  design  of  this 
remarkable  piece  of  argument;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that,  at  this  distance  of  time  from  the  astonishing  series  of 
events  to  which  it  refers,  many  young  persons  on  reading  it 
might  be  almost  ready  to  doubt  whether  the  marvellous 
history  of  Buonaparte  be  true :  but  the  tacit  object  of  the 
author  was  to  expose  some  of  Hume's  fallacies  in  treating  of 
miracles,  and  to  show  that,  on  his  principles,  the  existence 
of  the  great  modern  conqueror  ought  not  to  be  received  as 
a  well  authenticated  fact. 

3.  As  it  belongs  to  the  province  of  reason  to  search  with 
the  greatest  care,  diligence,  and  impartiality,  into  the  evi- 
,  dence  there  is  for  believing  Christianity  to  be,  as  it  pro- 
fesses, a  religion  revealed  from  God ;  so  it  is  also  the  part 
of  reason  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  import  of  its  contents. 
Once  found  to  be  from  God,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing 
remains  but  to  appreciate  it  as  a  revelation  of  his  will,  and 
to  conform  our  lives  to  its  instructions.  Now  is  the  time  to 
pray  for  a  right  state  of  mind  by  means  of  that  Divine  aid 
which  is  promised  in  answer  to  prayer,*  in  order  that  we 
may  receive  the  truths,  imbibe  the  spirit,  and  practise  the 
precepts  of  this  holy  and  benevolent  religion,  whatever  self- 
denial  it  may  demand.     If  a  wise  and  good  father  were  to 

•  Matt.  xi.  13. 
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forward  a  letter  by  a  messenger  to  his  youthful  and  inexp^ 
rienced  son  at  a  distance,  giving  him  directions  as  to  his 
conduct  in  some  a&ir  of  great  importance,  and  of  which  the 
youth  himself  was  not  a  sufficient  judge ;  that  son,  if  wise 
and  dutiful,  on  recognising  the  messenger  as  a  trusty  friend 
or  servant  of  his  father,  on  seeing  his  father^s  hand-writing, 
and  the  general  marks  that  the  letter  was  really  from  his 
parent,  would  immediately  seek  to  gain  a  clear  understand^ 
ing  of  the  directions  it  contained,  that  he  might  put  them  in 
practice,  although  they  should  in  some  respects  be  different 
from  what  he  would  have  anticipated.  So  is  man  bound  to 
act  in  reference  to  a  revelation  from  God.  If  we  sit  down 
to  the  perusal  of  it  in  a  right  state  of  mind,  we  shall  soon 
find  that  in  all  things  which  affect  our  own  personal  safety 
and  happiness,  and  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  grand 
elements  of  our  duty,  the  Scriptures  are  plain  to  the  corn- 
monest  understanding.  And  with  regard  to  discrepancies, 
and  those  passages  which  are  often  triumphantly  brought 
forward  as  contradictions;  these  can  for  the  most  part  be 
accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  on  the  principles  of 
iair  and  enlightened  criticism :  that  is,  by  means  of  a  due 
estimate  of  the  genius  and  the  idioms  of  the  languages  in 
which  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  originally  written;  the 
occasional  inaccuracies  of  transcribers,  similar  to  our  errors 
of  the  press ;  and  other  considerations,  which  every  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  subject  knows  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  interpretation  of  all  ancient  manuscripts, — witness 
those  which  are  fully  received  as  the  authentic  writings  of 
the  classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  sometimes  heard  supposed  contradictioi^  in  Scripture 
brought  forward  by  Sodalists,  has  been  the  most  uncandid 
and  futile  that  can  be  imagined;  and  such  as  must  have 
been  seen  through,  at  once,  by  every  reflecting  hearer.  An 
astronomer  may  be  said  to  be  acquainted  with  astronomy, 
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surely,  or  to  know  astronomy,  thoi^h  he  actually  knows 
comparatively  nothing  of  astronomy  as  a  whole — the  astro* 
nomy  of  the  millions  of  solar  systems  of  which  we  see  only 
some  of  the  suns,  and  not  the  planets ;  compared  with  which 
astronomy  of  the  universe,  the  little  astronomy  of  our  sun 
and  planets  is  as  nothing.  Yet  I  have  heard  it  alleged,  as  a 
contradiction,  that  in  one  passage  of  Scripture  the  ^^  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord"*  is  recommended  to  man,  while,  in 
another,  it  is  said :  ^<  Behold,  God  is  great,  and  we  know  him 
not;"  the  meaning  of  which  last  passage  might  have  been 
seen  by  reading  what  immediately  follows:  ^^ neither  can 
the  number  of  his  years  be  searched  out"  f  Such,  however, 
is  an  example  of  an  alleged  contradiction  in  Scripture :  as 
though  a  finite  being  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  will 
and  character  of  God  from  his  word  and  from  nature,  unless 
that  finite  being  had  also  a  perfect  knowledge  and  compre- 
hension of  the  Infinite ! — But  I  must  leave  this  subject  by 
recommending  to  those  who  have  the  opportunity,  a  perusal 
of  the  chapter  entitled,  ^^On  seeming  Contradictions  in 
Scripture,"  in  Mr.  Hartwell  Home's  "  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

II.  If  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ought 
to  be  weighed  in  the  balances  of  impartial  reason ;  and  if 
reason,  receiving  those  evidences,  should  next  devoutly 
inquire  into  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  message  to 
ixian,  and  examine  it  by  all  the  lights  of  criticism,  invoking 
at  the  same  time  that  inward  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  which  is  promised  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  without 
which  ^^  nothing  is  strong  and  nothing  is  holy :"  when  reason 
has  done  this,  can  reason  lay  claim  to  any  farther  juris* 
diction?  Is  it  of  the  province  of  reason  to  decide  what 
ought,  and  what  ought  not,  to  be  the  contents  of  a  revelation 
from  God?    Has  not  reason  its  limits  as  well  as  its  extent? 

♦  John  xvii.  3.  f  Job  xxxvi.  26. 
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and  is  not  this  consideration  one  of  vital  importance  ?  Let 
us  then  inquire  briefly  into  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
Reason. 

This  aspect  of  the  subject,  also,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  controversy  between  Christianity  and  aU  the  attempts 
which  have  ever  been  made  to  supersede  it  by  philosophy. 
Not  only,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Socialism,  is  Chris- 
tianity the  cause  of  the  greatest  evils  and  miseries  of  man- 
kind, wherever  it  is  professed: — ^which  is  proved  much  in 
the  same  way  as  we  may  prove  that  the  sun  is  the  cause  of 
darkness,  because  the  sun  exists  and  darkness  too;  for 
Christianity  exists,  and  evil  and  misery  exist  also ;  so  that 
it  may  perfectly  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  "  Rational 
System,"  without  further  inquiry  to  pronounce  Christianity 
the  Pandora's  box  of  all  mischief  to  the  world,  only  that 
hope  is  not  found,  as  in  the  fable,  at  the  bottom : — ^but  there 
is  another  indictment  against  Christianity ;  we  are  taught  to 
regard  it  as  the  most  egregious  mass  of  irrationality  and  folly 
that  ever  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  man.  Mr.  Owen, 
after  giving  his  own  version  of  some  of  its  announcements,  in 
his  Address  at  Manchester,  in  1837,  thus  proceeds: — 
"  From  this  wild  combination  of  absurdities,  millions  upon 
millions  of  the  most  incongruous  schemes,  fancies,  and 
whims,  have  been  continually  forced  upon  the  young  unre- 
sisting mind,  until  the  human  race,  at  this  day,  presents  the 
most  melancholy  aspect  of  religious  frenzy  and  insanity  \  9II 
men,  afflicted  with  this  mental  disease,  being  made  to  think, 
speak,  and  act,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  well-being 
and  happiness,  and  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race/'  * 

What  these  "  millions  upon  millions  of  incongruous  schemes, 
fancies,  and  whims"  are,  of  which  Christianity  has  been  so 
wonderfully  prolific  a  source,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 

•  Six  Lectures  and  Address,  p.  106. 
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Indeed,  very  little  information  is  vouchsafed  to  us  on°  so 
boundless  a  theme:  and  surely  the  detail  may  well  b6 
excused ;  for  compared  to  the  literary  labour  of  commenting 
on  these  untold  millions  of  odd  notions  and  projects,  the  four 
hundred  treatises  of  Aristotle,  or  the  seventeen  volumes 
folio  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  would  amount  to  a  mere  title- 
page.  We  may  presume,  however,  that  none  of  these  "incon- 
gruous schemes,  fancies,  and  whims,"  have  anything  at  all  in 
common  with  the  "  Rational  System  of  Society,"  and  the 
"  Rational  Religion."  Possibly,  one  of  the  innumerable 
schemes,  fancies,  and  whims  alluded  to,  as  having  so  close  a 
relationship  with  wild  absurdity,  may  be  the  following  very 
commonly  received  opinion  in  the  "old  irrational  moral 
world :"  that  so  long  as  there  are  bones  that  will  break,  and 
viscera  that  may  get  out  of  order;  while  human  beings  are 
liable  to  casualties,  ailments,  and  infirmities,  requiring  the 
aid  of  long  experience  and  entire  devotedness  in  one  pursuit; 
mankind  will  not  be  likely  to  place  themselves  in  "  very 
superior  circumstances "  by  dispensing  with  all  opportunity 
of  availing  themselves  of  professional  medical  or  surgical 
assistance,  in  any  extremity, — on  the  ground  that  "young 
children  will  be  made  familiar  with  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  their  own  frames  and  nature,"  and  that  "  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  medical  advbers  or  medicines,"  be- 
cause each  individual  will  know  better  how  to  restore  health 
than  all  the  doctors  now  existing ;  so  that  in  this  millennium 
of  consolation  for  all,  excepting  perhaps  the  few  doctors  and 
druggists  who  may  not  yet  have  died  out  of  the  old  obsolete 
moral  world — in  this  jubilee  of  deliverance  from  all  the  drugs 
of  the  pharmacopoeia,  "  the  mystery  of  the  medical  art  will 
cease  for  ever."*  Yes — the  mystery  t  that  horrid  thing !  so 
truly  alarming — so  electrical  in  the  effect  which  the  very 
sound  of  it  is  apt  to  produce  on  susceptible  nerves ! 

t  Six  Lectures,  etc.,  pp.  15,  46. 
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But,  whatever  be  the  whims  or  fancies  referred  to,  certain 
it  is  that  mankind  have  always  entertained  the  conviction, 
that  the  limitation  of  man's  reasoning  powers  is  a  fact  which 
forces  itself  on  his  attention  in  all  his  pursuits.*  Yet  it  is 
obvious,  at  the  same  time,  that  man  may  have  to  exercise  a 
very  important  agency  in  relation  to  the  very  matters  which 
are  to  a  great  extent  beyond  his  comprehension.  The  taking 
of  food,  for  instance,  sustains  the  vital  principle,  and  invi^ 
gorates  both  body  and  mind.  How  is  this  explained?  A 
certain  chemical  process,  we  know,  can  be  detected;  but 
how  does  this  process  feed  the  lamp  of  life  ?  Can  we  trace 
the  whole  chain  of  agencies  by  which  a  moderate  meal  so 
rapidly  communicates  strength  to  the  previously  exhausted 
frame,  and  energy  to  the  mental  powers,  rendered  equally 
incapable  of  exertion  by  long  inanition?  Our  ignorance, 
here,  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  taking  nourishment  The  same  principle  may  have 
place  in  what  relates  to  religion.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  all  that  is  involved  in  its  requirements  in  the 
whole  of  their  bearings ;  yet  the  fact  may  remain,  that  there 
is  an  ascertained  and  indispensable  connexion  between  those 
requirements  and  our  moral  well-being.  Our  own  agency 
may  be  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Man 
cannot  comprehend  the  eternity  of  God ;  yet  he  may  have 
moral  relations  to  his  Creator  of  the  most  momentous  im- 
portance, as  immediately  leading  to  corresponding  duties. 
Eternal  existence — existence  which  never  began,  is  a  mtfB" 
ten/i  surely,  if  anything  be  a  mystery?  Even  the  Atheist 
must  admit  that  something  is  eternal ;  for,  apart  from  all 
consideration  of  the  irresistible  evidence  which  there  is  of 

*  '^  Perhaps  I  may  be  told  that  things  which  are  incomprehensible 
have  no  place  in  pure  mathematics,  where  aU  is  not  only  demonstrable, 
but  intelligible.  This  is  an  assertion  which  I  cannot  admit." — Letters 
on  the  Christian  Religion  by  Dr.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.     1812.     Vol.  i.  p.  68. 
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exquisite  design,  the  fuBdamental  fact  remains,  that  the 
matter  of  which  the  universe  is  composed  now  exists.  If 
you  deny  that  it  bad  a  Creator,  and  assert  that  it  has  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity,  you  still  have  a  mystery  lying  at  the 
very  threshold  of  your  Atheism,  the  mystery  of  eternal 
existence;  and  we  leave  the  Atheist  to  choose  between  the 
belief  of  this  mystery,  and  another  belief  by  which  he  may 
effectually  get  rid  of  it :  for  if  he  is  determined  to  avoid  the 
mystery  of  eternal  existence,  he  may  do  so  most  completely 
by  holding  fast  the  doctrine  that  all  things  sprang  into  being 
out  of  a  universal  blank,  the  nonentity  of  all  matter  and  all 
mind;  in  other  words,  that  nothing  produced  something, 
and  every  thing ! 

The  disposition  which  induces  a  man  to  affect  the 
rejection  of  all  mysteries,  absurd  as  are  the  consequences 
to  which  this  principle  sometimes  leads,  will  manifest  itself 
in  his  whole  treatment  of  a  revelation  from  God.  The 
point,  therefore,  which  I  would  now  urge  is,  that  while  the 
evidences  of  a  professed  revelation,  together  with  its  true 
and  proper  meaning,  are  objects  of  inquiry  strictly  within 
the  Province  of  Reason ;  it  does  not  belong  to  reason  to 
dt  in  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the  communication. 
We  have  seen  that  the  first  inquiry  on  this  whole  subject 
is — ^has  the  Author  of  nature  made  known  his  will  to  man 
by  any  express  announcement  or  message  from  himself? 
This  question,  we  affirm,  on  the  principles  of  reason,  is 
decided  by  far  stronger  evidence  than  we  have  for  the  truth 
of  the  history  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Charlemagne,  or  William 
the  Conqueror ;  or  even  for  the  truth  of  almost  any  series 
of  historical  events  of  which  we  ourselves  have  not  been 
eye-witnesses.  The  next  inquiry  is, — what  is  the  precise 
information  which  the  given  revelation  conveys  to  man? 
what  are  its  principles  ?  what  its  precepts  ?  What  know- 
ledge does  it  communicate  respecting  its  great  Author, 
and  his  will  ?    But  beyond  the  determination  of  these  two 
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inquiries,  we  may  affirm  that  the  Province  of  Reason  does 
not  in  strictness  e^ctend 

Itt  these  remarks,  however,  I  am  anxious  not  to  be 
mismiderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  contents 
of  a  revelation  from  heaven  are  not  to  be  expected  to  make 
any  appeal  whatever  to  reason,  or  not  to  approve  themselves 
to  man's  best  judgment,  and  the  best  moral  feelings  of 
his  nature:  far  from  it  On  the  contrary,  the  general 
harmony  of  a  professed  revelation  with  what  we  can 
ascertain  of  the  Author  of  the  universe  from  his  works; 
its  accordance  with  the  moral  system  under  which  we  see 
that  man  is  placed,  by  what  is  daily  occurring  in  the  events 
of  the  moral  world ;  its  adaptation  to  the  moral  condition 
of  man,  to  his  social  relations,  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature 
as  an  intelligent  and  moral  being,  to  the  manifest  degra* 
dation  of  his  nature  as  a  being  whose  reason  is  sometimes 
so  enslaved  to  his  appetites  and  passions  that  he  sinks 
even  below  the  brute  creation;  its  adaptation  to  his  moral 
necessities,  to  his  hopes,  to  his  fears;  the  aids  which  it 
may  hold  out  to  virtue ;  its  discouragements  and  dissuasives 
from  vice;  its  influence  in  purifying  and  exalting  the  life 
diat  now  is ;  its  bearing  on  present  happiness — its  tendency 
to  promote  civilization  and  order,  knowledge,  temperance, 
benevolence,  all  moral  excellence;  in  short,  the  moral 
character  of  a  professed  revelation,  estimated  by  the  general 
principles  which  it  inculcates  and  the  precepts  it  ^oins, 
— forms  a  prominent  feature  in  its  evidences,  and  indeed 
constitutes  in  a  great  measure  that  part  of  the  evidence 
which  is  usually  denominated  the  intemtiL  Now  that 
all  these  characteristics  belong  to  Christianity,  has  been 
strangely  acknowledged  even  by  unbelievers,  over  and  over 
again,  from  Herbert  of  Cherbury  to  Thomas  Paine. 

We  do  not  say,  then,  that  reason  has  no  right  to  expect 
that  a  revelation  from  God  shall  bear  certain  moral  as  well 
as  historical  marks  of  its  being  what  it  professes.     We  do 
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Bot  Bay  that  a  revelation,  clearly  understood,  ought  not  to 
harmonize  with  truths  already  thoroughly  ascertained  and 
substantiated,  from  other  sources,  to  the  reason  of  man- 
kind. Truth  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  truth.  Mere 
hypotheses  in  science  may  be  mistaken  for  certainties;  or 
revelation  itself  may  be  misinterpreted :  but  revelation,  and 
science  properly  so  called,  can  never  really  contradict  each 
other.  They  may  appear  to  do  so  for  a  season ;  but,  in 
time,  the  progress  of  science,  or  the  progress  of  criticism, 
or  both,  may  be  expected  to  clear  up  the  discrepancy,  and 
to  prove  that  it  was  only  apparent ;  or,  perhaps,  to  show 
at  the  least  that  we  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  such 
discrepancy  exists.*  To  take  one  example :  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  that  there  was  once  but  ^^  one  language  and 
one  speech  "f  among  men,  was  supposed  incompatible 
with  the  great  diversities  existing  between  different  classes 
of  languages ;  as  it  was  considered  that  these  diversities- 
were  quite  opposed  to  the  idea  of  original  derivation  from 
one  common  source.  At  present,  however,  the  most  eminent 
philologers  have  arrived  at  the  contrary  opinion;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  even  some  among  them  who  are  unfoe*-' 
lievers,  have  declared  that  the  wrecks  of  this  primeval* 
tongue  which  exist  in  the  primary  languages,  strongly  indi<» 
cate  some  violent  and  sudden  change — such,  in  fact,  as 
that  which  occurred  in  the  confusion  of  Babel. 

Reason  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  receive  what 
involved  an  absolute  unexplained  contradiction;  for  one 
of  the  alternatives  of  two  contradictory  statements  must 
be  false.  To  beUeve  them  both — that  is,  to  believe  the 
given  contradiction,  would  be  wholly  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  man's  intellectual  nature.  The  supposition  would  be 
like  imagining  a  body  to  obey  the  impulse  of  two  equal 

*  Any  supposed  inconsistency   of  geological  phenomena  with  the 
Mosaic  account  of  Noah's  deluge,  is  piobahly  a  case  in  point. 
t  Gen.  xi.  1. 
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ajid  contrary  forces  at  the  aame  instanty  and  therefore 
to  move  in  opposite  directions  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  But)  before  we  reject  what  comes  to  us  with  the 
esLtemal  credentials  of  truth  on  the  ground  of  internal 
contradiction,  let  us  take  care  to  be  quite  sure  that  there 
actually  is  such  a  contradiction.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it 
were  said  to  be  revealed  that  the  diagonals  of  a  parallo' 
loffram  do  not  always  bisect  each  other;  or  that  paraUelo^ 
grams^  or  triangles^  on  equal  bases  and  between  the  same 
parallels,  are  not  always  equal  Now,  taking  all  the  terms 
of  these  propositions  in  their  common  geometrical  meaning, 
the  propositions  must  be  pronounced  impossible  and  absunL 
We  should,  therefore,  be  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting 
them;  and  the  very  impossibility  (rigorously  demonstrated) 
of  their  being  true,  would  effectually  prevent  us  from  believ- 
ing that  they  did  really  come  from  the  mind  of  Him  to 
whom  all  truth  is  ever  present,  in  all  its  harmonies,  and  in 
lall  its  relations.  But  who  would  venture  to  affirm  that 
any  such  contradictions  as  these  are  to  be  found  in  Chris- 
tianity  ?  There  is  nothing  which  reason  can  fairly  pronounce 
to  be  impossible,  as  there  is  in  the  cases  which  have  just 
been  mentioned.  There  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  true^ 
for  aught  that  a  finite  and  frail  being  can  know  to  the 
contrary — nothing  which,  on  the  fiace  of  it,  is  such,  as  that, 
like  the  above  supposed  geometrical  propositions,  it  cannot 
be  rendered  credible  by  any  evidence  of  testimony. 
.  And  is  it  extraordinary  that  in  contemplating  the  works 
and  ways  of  the  Author  of  the  universe,  man  should  find 
unfathomed  depths  I  Can  a  being  of  limited  faculties  mea- 
sure objects  that  are  illimitable  1  Can  the  less  contain 
greater !  Can  the  finite  grasp  infinity  !  Can  the  creature 
comprehend  the  Creator!  Man  may,  by  devout  inquiry, 
know  enough  of  the  character  and  the  will  of  God  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  his  own  duty  and  happiness;  but 
who  can  scan  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal ! 


*   ^ 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  the  most  powerful  and  transcendent 
minds  which  have  been  found  among  our  race,  the  men 
of  the  greatest  intellect,  have  commonly  been  the  most 
ready  to  appreciate  the  general  principle  of  the  limitation 
of  the  human  faculties  in  reference  to  many  of  the  objects 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  man.  Our  master- 
spirits in  science  have  furnished  eminent  examples  of  this 
modesty  of  reason,  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characteristics  of  their  genius.  They  knew  where  to 
stop,  as  well  as  where  to  proceed.  It  was  not  by  hasty 
assumptions,  by  violent  conclusions,  by  at  once  cutting 
asunder  with  bold  strokes  of  assertion  the  Gordian  knots 
of  difficulty  which  it  was  not  easy  to  untie,  that  the 
great  leaders  in  human  learning  have  enlightened  the  world 
to  all  future  times.  It  was  not  thus  that  Copernicus,* 
and  Bacon,  and  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  and  Pascal,  and 
Boyle,  and  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  Euler,  and  their 
compeers,  in  various  ages,  have  left  to  us  the  legacy  of 
their  immortal  works,  f  It  was  not  by  oracular  announce- 
ments; but  by  cautious  inductions:  not  by  one-sided 
views  of  the  matter  in  question,  like  those  of  the  knights 
of  the  gold  and  silver  shield ;  but  by  a  wide  and  extensive 
survey  of  all  its  aspects  and  bearings.  Those  philosophers 
who  have  stamped  the  impress  of  their  commanding  genius 
-on  their  own,  and  still  more  on  all  future  generations,  by 
the  practical  results  of  their  labours,  have  led  mankind 
forward  towards  the  temple  of  truth  as  much  by  shunning 
every  path,  however  short  and  alluring  it  might  seem, 
where  they  could  not  feel  the  ground  firm  under  them, 
as  by  boldly  marching  forward,  however  rugged  and  unpro- 

*  When  he  puhlished  his  work :  *'  De  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Celes- 
tium/'  in  1543,  in  allusion  to  the  admonition  of  Horace  he  told  the 
pontiff,  Paul  III.,  that  **  he  had  suffered  the  fruits  of  his  labours  to 
ripen,  not  nine  years  only,  but  four  times  nine." 

t  Note  C. 
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mising  the  way,  provided  they  could  only  at  every  step 
plant  their  feet  on  the  rock  of  sound  and  solid  evidence. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  himself  was  a  most  illustrious  example  of  the 
modesty  of  true  science:  that  "He  wanted  no  other 
recommendation  for  any  one  article  of  science,  than  the 
recommendation  of  evidence.  But  should  it  want  this 
recommendation,  he  shut  against  it  all  the  avenues  of  his 
understanding.  The  strength  of  his  philosophy  lay  as 
much  in  refusing  admittance  to  that  which  wanted 
evidence,  as  in  giving  a  place  and  an  occupancy  to  that 
which  possessed  it.  While  he  advanced  with  a  firm  and 
assured  movement  wherever  the  light  of  evidence  carried 
him,  he  never  sufiered  any  glare  of  imagination  to  seduce 
him  from  his  path.  .  .  .  The  genuine  disciples  Sf  this 
enlightened  school  choose  neither  to  know,  nor  to  believe, 
nor  to  assert,  where  evidence  is  wanting ;  and  they  will  sit 
With  all  the  patience  of  a  scholar  to  his  task  till  they  have 
found  it  The  single  principle  of  their  respect  to  truth, 
secures  their  homage  for  every  one  position,  where  the 
evidence  of  truth  is  present;  and  at  the  same  time  begets 
an  entire  diffidence  about  every  one  position  from  which 
this  evidence  is  disjoined.  They  are  utter  strangers  to 
that  haughty  confidence  with  which  some  philosophers  of 
the  day  sport  the  plausibilities  of  an  unauthorized  specu- 
lation ;  and  by  which,  unmindful  of  the  limit  that  separates 
the  region  of  sense  from  the  region  of  conjecture,  they 
make  their  blind  and  impetuous  inroads  into  a  province 
which  does  not  belong  to  them."* 

Suppose  that  it  could  be  gravely  told  us  that  men  of 
such  an  order  of  intellect,  and  such  masters  of  reasoning, 
as  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  or  Bishop  Butler,  who  all 
belonged  to  the  experimental  and  inductive  school  of  which 

*  Dr.  Chalmers's  Discourses  in  reference  to  the  Modem  Astronomy. 
Disc.  II. 
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the  first  wag  the  founder,  bad  seriously  announced  tq  the 
world  such  discoveries  as  the  following : 

Philosophers  and  priests  have  often  mystified  themselves 
and  other  people  with  imaginary  mysteries,  till  all  were  in 
a  mist  together :  therefore,  nothing  that  is  mysterious  ought 
to  be  believed,  Hence,  as  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  involves  a  mystery  incomprehensible  to  man,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  mankind  will  never  be  rational 
till  every  vestige  of  religion  is  for  ever  effiiced  from  the 
world* — The  organization  of  each  individual,  and  the 
circumstances  which  surround  him,  have  a  great  influence 
on  Iiis  character ;  therefore  his  character  is  formed  entirely 
independent  of  himself,  he  has  no  agency  in  it,  no  control 
over  it;  he  is  a  mere  passive  machine ;  he  is,  in  fact,  like  a 
steam-engine  set  in  motion  on  a  railroad — ^he  goes  right  on, 
and  his  reason  and  his  conscience,  which  some  persons  had 
imagined  were  given  to  him  as  a  guide,  go,  nobody  knows 
where* — By  means  of  his  organization,  man  is  capable  of 
certain  feelings,  bodily  and  mental,  which  are  produced 
under  certain  circumstances ;  and  as  he  has  no  command  at 
all  over  his  own  actions,  he  is  always  obliged  to  place  himself 
exactly  in  these  circumstances.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue  or  vice  in  the  world  : 
man  cannot  rationally  be  regarded  as  having  either  merit  or 
demerit,  do  what  he  may.  He  cannot  be  held  worthy  of 
either  praise  or  blame :  for  as  he  can  never  do  right,  so  he 
can  never  do  wrong;  and  all  "punishment  is  injustice  and 
cruelty."*  I^  therefore,  (curious  as  it  is,)  Noble  Lords, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  or  Honourable  Members  of 
the.  House  of  Commons,  should  happen  to  fancy  that  some 
new  scheme  lately  discovered,  and  now  ready — the  only 
scheme  that  can  possibly  regenerate  the  world,  was  not 

♦''Punishment  must  cease;  for  as  man  does  not  form  his  own 
cbaract^,  it  is  iijusdce  and  cruelty  to  visit  him  with  punishment." 
The  RevoU  of  the  Bees,  second  edition,  1830,  p.  140. 
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exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  might  do  hann ;  and  if 
they  should,  in  any  way,  inflict  punishment  on  its  authore 
and  abettors,  and  so  deprive  the  world  of  the  benefit  of  the 
said  scheme:  it  is  quite  certain  that  though  punishmeni; 
is  so  ^^  unjust,''  no  injustice  whatever  would  be  done^  either 
to  the  world  or  to  it»  regenerators;  nobody  is  here  to 
blame;  Noble  Lords  and  Honourable  Commoners  (writ  help 
it — ^all  is  owing  to  their  ^^  organizations ;"  and  to  their  <^  ex- 
ternal circumstances"  acting  on  those  organizations— owing, 
more  especially,  perhaps,  to  the  extraordinary  development 
of  some  bumps  in  their  phrenology,  which  render  them,  quite 
independently  of  any  will  of  their  own,  destructive  of  new 
schemes,  and  conservative  of  old  ones.* — Man  is  not  in 
any  way  responsible  for  his  actions;  and  governments, 
being  made  up  of  men,  are  not  at  all  responsible  for  theirs: 
therefore  it  is  quite  irrational  to  charge  governments  with 
blame,  persecute  as  they  may;  though  it  is  perfectly 
rational  to  send  them  <'  humble  petitions,"-)-  accusing  them 
of  injustice  if  they  should  put  down,  by  force,  any  scheme 
which  they  deem  subversive  of  morals  and  religion, — Man 
has  by  nature  a  variety  of  emotions  and  passions,  which 
are  apt  to  be  elicited  in  given  circumstances;  therefore 
^'his  feelings  are  created  in  him  without  the  consent  or 
control  of  his  will,"  and  ^^it  is  in  vain  for  any  one  to 
attempt  to  change  his  present  feelings  towards  those 
persons  and  things  which  he  most  likes  or  dislikes,  loves 
or  hates."  %    So  that  if  a  youth  should  dislike  the  restraints 

*  See  ''  Manifesto  of  Robert  Owen,  the  Discoverer  and  Founder  of 
the  Rational  S3rBtem  of  Society,  and  of  the  Rational  Religion,  Feb. 
1840; "  in  reply  to  remarks  on  Socialism,  made  in  Parliament  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

t  Alluding  to  the  Petitions  lately  presented  to  Parliament  by  Socialists, 
in  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  remarks. 

X  See  <<  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World,"  chap.  iii. 
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of  a  virtuous  and  anxious  parent  who  desires  to  save  him 
from  vice  and  ruin,  it  is  useless  for  that  youth  to  think  of 
listening  to  the  first  remonstrances  of  his  own  conscience: 
he  may  even  hate  the  best  of  parents,  without  blame;  and 
parricide  itself  would  be  no  crime.  Or  a  man  may,  if  he 
please,  cherish  and  harbour  in  his  mind  thoughts  unchaste 
or  dishonest,  till  he  "covets  his  neighbour's  wife,  or  any 
thing  that  is  his:"  for  it  is  as  fruitless  for  him  to  attempt 
to  repress  the  first  beginnings  of  any  sort  of  likings  or 
dislikings,  whatever,  as  it  is  blameless  for  him  to  steal  his 
neighbour's  property,  or  to  ruin  his  domestic  peace ! 

Such  are  the  luminous  and  harmonious  discoveries  of  a 
philosophy  which  became  popular,  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  and  which  now,  in  a 
new  form,  professes  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  the  miseries 
of  man !  This  is  the  "new  science  of  human  nature," 
which,  we  are  told,  is  just  now  in  the  very  act  of  creating  a 
*'  New  Moral  World" — a,  philosophical  millennium  I  I 
scarcely  need  to  repeat,  that  these  discoveries  quite  escaped 
the  sagacity  of  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke ;  and  have  equally 
eluded  the  researches  of  all  the  subsequent  philosophers  of 
that  schooL 

One  most  important  means  of  efiecting  the  grand  con*- 
summation  of  the  "New  Moral  World,"  is,  as  we  are  led  to 
understand,  the  banishing  of  all  "religious  mysteries"  from 
the  minds  of  men ;  because  these  mysteries  are  incompre- 
hensible, and  have  given  rise  to  controversy :  besides  which, 
we  are  told,  "  they  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  any  one."*  But 
surely  the  sick  man  has  often  benefited  by  remedies,  the 
ingredients  of  which  he  but  imperfectly  knew,  and  the 
manner  of  whose  secret  action  on  the  vital  organs  was 
quite  a  mystery  to  him.  If  God  please  so  to  appoint,  the 
belief  of  a  mystery  may  be  a  medicine  of  the  mind.     The 

•  See  "  Six  Lectures,  and  Address/'  p.  103. 
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command  to  believe,  may  prove  a  moral  test,  as  much  as  the 
command  to  pursue  any  course  of  conduct  It  has  been 
wisely  remarked,  that  "The  prerogative  of  God  extends 
over  the  whole  man,  and  reaches  both  to  his  will  and  to 
his  reason ;  therefore  as  we  are  under  obligation  to  obey  the 
law  of  Godf  though  our  will  should  be  reluctant,  so  are  we 
under  obligation  to  believe  (he  Word  of  God,  though  our 
reason  should  be  reluctant.  For  if  we  believe  only  what  is 
agreeable  to  our  reason,  we  give  assent  to  the  matter  and 
not  to  the  author ;  which  is  no  more  than  we  do  to  a  sus- 
pected witness,"* 

Besides :  is  theology  the  only  department  of  knowledge 
in  which  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  limitation  of 
man's  reason  ?  Where  is  the  branch  of  science  which  has 
not  presented  difficulties  and  paradoxes ;  or  which  has  not, 
more  or  less,  given  rise  to  controversy?  showing  that, 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  perplexities  attach,  in  some  way,  to 
almost  all  the  objects  of  human  inquiry.  Yet  no  scientific 
man  allows  what  he  does  not  know,  in  science,  to  unsettle 
what  he  does  know:  nor  does  he  reject  the  evidence  of 
truth,  though  that  evidence  should  sometimes  land  him  in 
conclusions  which  are  mysterious ;  and  which  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  harmonize  with  previous  theory.  If  you  reject 
Christianity  because  some  aspects  of  it  offer  difficulties 
which  reason  has  not  been  able  to  explain,  you  might  also 
reject  the  science  of  optics,  because  it  is  not  yet  universally 
agreed  whether  light  is  a  material  substance,  or  is  pro- 
duced by  the  undulations  of  an  etherial  medium:  you 
might  reject  chemistry,  because  it  is  disputed  whether  heat 
is  a  fluid,  or  is  occasioned  by  vibration :  you  might  even 
reject  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  physical  astronomy, 
which  are  the  most  exact  and  finished  of  all  the  seiences ; 


*  Bacon  :  Advancement  of  Learning.    Chapter  on  the  **  Doctrine  of 
Inspired  Theology." 
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for  you  cannot  tell  us  what  is  the  real  nature  of  any  one  of 
the  constituent  elements  to  which  they  relate — matter — 
force — motion — time — space,  each  of  which  has  furnished  a 
theme  for  strenuous  discussion. 

Is  the  science  of  mathematics  to  be  rejected,  because 
the  ablest  geometers  have  been  perplexed,  for  2000  years, 
respecting  the  theory  of  parallel  lines  ? — ^because  there  has 
been  much  controversy  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating 
proportion  ? — because,  on  the  doctrine  of  vanishing  Jrax^tions, 
such  names  as  Waring  and  Maseres,  Hutton  and  Wood- 
house,  are  opposed  to  each  other? — because  the  nature  and 
application  of  imaginary  or  impossible  quantities  has  been 
much  disputed,  and   Euler  and   Emerson  did  not  think 
alike  on  the  subject?* — or  because  Euler  and  D'Alembert 
had  a  controversy  respecting  imaginary  logarithms  f    As 
difficulties  and  polemics  have  thus  not  been  absent,  even 
from  pure  mathematics,   and   may  be   traced  backwards, 
more  or  less,  to  the  times  of  the  Greek  geometers;   and 
as  some  of  the  points  in  question  are  still  not  agreed  on : 
suppose  it  were  gravely  announced  to  the  world  as  follows : 
"  In  mathematics,  men  have  been  contending,  for  ages, 
about  mysteries  respecting  which  they  are  now  as  ignorant 
as  they  were  from  the  beginning :  therefore  all  mathema- 
tical doctrines  are  founded  in  error,  and  must  be  banished 
from  the  world  before  man  can  become  a  rational  being  "  I  f 
Now,  this  would  be  a  tolerably  fair  inference,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  Christianity  is  to  be  rejected  because  some  of 
its  doctrines  present  difficulties  to  man's  reason,  and  because 

*  Euler  was  one  of  the  most  original  mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  a  universal  genius :  and  Bishop  Horsley,  the  editor  of 
NewtoH)  says  justly  of  Emerson,  '<  his  works  are  composed  with  great 
depth  of  knowledge,  great  brevity,  and  upon  sound  principles."  Hors- 
ley's  Tracts,  p.  356. 

t  Compare  "  Six  Lectures,"  p.  103.  "  Book  of  the  New  Moral 
World,"  p.  47,  and  the  «  Social  Bible,"  pp.  6,  7. 
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tli6r0  are  diflSn^mcM  of  fiew,  on  some  pointHy  among  those 
who  are  snbatantially  agreed  in  reoeiying  Christianity  as  a 
wholes  on  its  appropriate  eridenee.  For  if  nothing  ongfat 
to  he  received  as  true,  on  its  appropriate  evidence,  unless 
it  be  wholly  divested  of  all  that  is  unexplained  and  myste- 
rious^ there  would  be  an  end  to  the  boasted  force  of  demon* 
stration;  mathematical  reasoning,  the  logic  of  quantity, 
would  have  no  convincing  power,  and  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  most  rigid  proof,  unless  what  is  proved  were 
fully  comprehended  in  all  its  aspects  and  bearings. 

Will  any  one  say  that  he  can  form  a  perfect  and 
thoroughly  defined  idea  of  a  row  of  numbers  running  on 
without  end,  so  that  you  are  supposed  never  to  come  to 
the  last  number  in  the  row  ?  Yet  it  can  be  proved  that 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  such  infinitely  extended  rows  of 
numbers,  each  row  of  which  has  its  sum  equal  to  some 
given  number.  You  can  tell  the  amount  of  all  the  numbers 
added  together,  though  if  you  were  to  spend  all  your  life 
in  writing  the  nimibers  down,  one  after  another,  you  would 
not  be  at  all  nearer  the  end  of  the  row  than  you  were  when 
you  began.  It  is  also  easily  shown  that  two  or  more  such 
rows  of  numbers  may  be  equal  to  each  other ;  while  liie 
rows  themselves  are  only  known  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
because  they  run  on,  as  before,  without  end.  We  may 
even,  in  some  instances,  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  real 
value  of  any  one  term  in  a  row  of  quantities ;  yet  we  may 
know  that  the  whole  row,  carried  on  infinitely,  is  equal  to 
another  row  so  carried  on.  In  other  cases  in  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra,  we  may  work  with  quantities  of  a  difierent 
kind,  of  which  we  have  no  definite  comprehension;  and 
yet  we  may  bring  out  results  which  are  demonstrably 
true.* 

In  like  manner,  in  Geometry  also,  the  relations  of  quan- 

•  Note  D. 
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titles  to  eaeh  other  are  known,  whas  the  quantities  tbenn 
selves  are  entirely  unknown.  Geometry,  moreover,  the 
grand  field  of  most  luminous  demonstration,  the  arena  on 
which  the  most  tangible  logic  has  achieved  its  triumphs, 
is  not  without  paradosLes,  in  its  higher  applications.  Yet 
these  paradoxes  are  universally  received  by  geometers  as 
true,  because  demonstrated.  For  example : — that  two  lines 
extended  forward  without  limit  in  space^  may  continually 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  and  yet  never 
meet: — that  an  infinitely  extended  space  may  be  equal  to  a 
given  finite  area : — ^that  an  infinite  space,  if  it  be  supposed 
to  revolve,  may  generate  a  solid  figure  of  finite  capacity. 
All  this  stands  on  the  basis  of  the  same  rigid  demonstra- 
tion, as  that  by  which  Newton  established  the  astronomy 
of  the  solar  system :  yet  who  will  be  prepared  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  paradoxical  in  the  above  propositions 
— ^nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  void  of  mystery?  To  many 
persons,  they  may  appear  as  contradictory  as  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  pronounced  to  be  by  unbe^ 
lievers.  But  these  propositions,  like  those  doctrines,  stand 
on  their  own  appropriate  and  adequate  evidence.* 

It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that,  in  science, 
mysteries  and  things  incomprehensible  are  always  regarded 
as  defects  and  blemishes ;  while,  in  revealed  religion,  they 
are  avowed  parts  of  the  system — nay,  they  are  its  avowed 
e^cellencies.f  The  opponents  of  Christianity  have  ventured 
to  assert  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  is 
absurd,  as  involving  contradictions ;  though  this,  to  say  the 
least,  is  a  very  rash  and  unfair  inference  from  the  terms 
used  in   Scripture.     No    consistent    Christian,    however, 

•  Note  E. 

+  For  passages  illustrative  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  tlie  current 
use  of  the  English  word  "  mystery"  see  Job  xi.  7,  xxxvi.  26 ; 
Psalm  cxlv.  3;  Isaiah  xl.  28;  Matt.  xi.  27;  Rom.  xi.  33,  34; 
1  Cor.  iL  16,  etc. 
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4eDie8  that  this  doctrine  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible. 
And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  What  reason  can  be 
assigned  *  why  the  mode  in  which  the  Divinity  exists,  may 
not  differ  as  much  from  the  mode  in  which  any  creature 
exists, — as  the  duration  of  the  Divine  existence,  which  is 
eternity  itself,  past  as  well  as  future — differs  from  the  durar 
tion  of  every  creature's  existence,  which  began  in  time  ?  For 
aught  man  could  presume  to  know  to  the  contrary,  (I  speak  it 
with  reverence^)  there  might  have  been  something  severtfold 
in  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  as  we  learn,  on  the 
authority  of  revelation,  that  there  actually  is  something 
threefold :  and  why,  I  ask,  should  not  this  peculiarity  be  as 
incomprehensible  to  man,  as  the  Divine  eternity,  or 
infinity?  Why  may  it  not,  for  anything  man  could  tell 
beforehand,  be  of  importance  to  his  happiness  that  he 
should  know  something  of  God,  as  thus  revealed  ? 
And,  though  no  terms  may  be  adequate  to  enable  us  to 
comprehend  this  peculiarity  in  the  Divine  existence,  beyond 
what  relates  to  our  own  duty ;  f  as  no  terms  can  enable  us 
to  comprehend  infinity  and  eternity,  how  can  man  know 
but  that  the  best  mode  of  conveying  to  him  such  ideas  of 
God  as  are  important  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  in  the 
present  state,  may  be  the  use  of  the  words  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit?  These  terms,  indeed,  may  represent  but  a 
kind  of  shadow  of  the  transcendental  truth,  of  which 
they  are  designed  to  convey  some  knowledge  to  man ;  but 
they  may,  nevertheless,  best  answer  the  whole  design  for 
which  that  truth  is  revealed :  and  it  may  be  as  unreasonable 
to  treat  the  subject  in  the  unseemly  manner  in  which  it  has 

•  d  priori,  or  from  any  data  we  have  to  go  on. 

f  Nothing  can  be  more  decidedly  established  by  Scripture, — ^nothing 
more  indistinctly  explained  (except  as  far  as  relates  to  us^  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  nor  are  we  perhaps  capable,  with  our  present 
faculties,  of  comprehending  it  more  fully." — Wkately*s  Elements  of 
Logic,  Sixth  edition  (Appendix),  p.  373. 
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sometimes  been  ridiculed,*  because  familiar  terms  are 
employed  in  reference  to  it  in  Scripture, — as  it  would  be  to 
ridicule  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipotence,  or  the  omnisdence 
of  the  Deity,  on  the  ground  that  these  attributes  are 
sometimes  familiarly  described  under  the  imagery  of  a 
strong  arm,f  and  eyes  that  are  in  every  place.J 

Again ;  the  miraculous  formation  of  the  body  of  Jesus, 
plainly  involves  no  greater  diflSculty  than    the  original 
creation  of  man :  the  power  which  could  accomplish  the 
one,   could  accomplish  the  other;   and  both  are  equally 
incomprehensible  to  reason.     Nor  is  it  within  the  province 
of  reason — nay,  in   the   absence   of   the  necessary  data^ 
it    is  wholly  unreasonable    to    question   the   propriety   of 
that  order  of  things  by  which  the  man  Jesus  sustained  such 
relations  to  Deity,  as  that  when  he  appeared  incarnate, 
the  "  great  mystery  of  godliness  "  was  revealed,  and  "  God 
was  manifest  in   the  flesh."  §     From   what  was    already 
known  of  the  Divine  power,  there  was  nothing  incredible  in 
the  idea  of  such  a  manifestation;   while  Jesus,   as  man, 
should  still  be  subject  to  the  physical  laws  and  the  moral 
obligations  of  humanity : — nor  in  the  supposition,  that  his 
perfect  virtue,  and  his  death  on  the  cross,  might  be  the 
appointed  considerations  on  which  God  should  choose  to 
pardon  those  who  had  violated  his  law,  and  to  receive  them 
into  his  favour,  on  their  repentance,  and  their  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel-terms  of  salvation.     It   is  by  no  means  in- 
credible,  surely,    that    man  should  be   indebted  for   the 
Highest  of  all  benefits,  to  a  special  system  of  mediation  ; 
for  it  is  on  this  same  principle  that  we  obtain  the  greatest 
temporal  good,  from  infancy  to  the  end  of  life :  and  there 
is  no  evidence  on  which  reason  is  authorised  to  say  why  it 

•  See  Mr.  Owen's  "  Six  Lectures"  at  Manchester,  1837,  p.  106. 

t  Jer.  xxi.  5  ;  Psalm  Ixxxix.  13. 
:  Prov.  XY.  3  ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  9.  §  1  Tim.  Hi.  16. 
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should  not  please  God,  by  this  peculiar  dispensation,  to 
bestow  spiritual  and  immortal  blessings  on  man ;  while,  by 
the  same  dispensation,  the  dignity  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment may  be  signally  upheld 

But  these  blessings  are  promised  in  answer  to  prayer: 
and  the  plea  of  infidelity  against  this  duty  is,  that  ^  the 
Power  which  made  man  can  never,  in  the  slightest  iota,  be 
changed  from  its  eternal  course,  by  the  prayer  of  man;*** 
and  that  ^  to  offer  petitions  with  the  idea  that  they  will 
have  any  effect,  and  that  everything  will  not  proceed 
exactly  as  if  no  such  petition  had  been  made,  is  to  suppose 
the  petitioner  wiser  or  better  than  his  Maker;  either 
knowing  better  what  is  fit  to  be  done,  or  more  earnest 
about  the  doing  of  it"  f  It  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  all  objections  against  prayer,  again  to  appeal  to  human 
ignorance.  God  has  commanded  prayer  as  a  condition  of 
the  reception  of  benefits :  and  the  man  who  presumes  to  be 
wiser  or  better  than  his  Maker,  is  he,  who,  in  his  own 
fancied  wisdom,  pronounces  prayer  to  be  folly — ^not  he  who 
prays,  taking  God  at  his  word,  though  not  comprehending 
all  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  Divine  attributes 
and  the  actual  Divine  government ;  as  the  student  of  science 
does  not,  in  all  cases,  comprehend  what  he  has  ascertained 
to  be  true.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  like  those  of  science,  are  practical.  They  both 
produce  tangible  and  practical  results;  results  which  harmo- 
nise with  each  other,  and  with  the  general  system  of  truth  ? 

You  overlook  the  evidence,  from  nature  and  revelation, 
of  the  duty  of  prayer,  of  man's  responsibility,  of  the  need 
of  Divine  aid,  and  the  like ;  §  you  reduce  all  to  a  question 
of  mere  speculation :  and  then  you  reject  all  as  mysterious. 

•  "  Social  Tracts,"  No.  VI. 

t  Ibid.,  quotation  from  Dr.  Fellowes. 

§  See  Rom.  i.  20,  21. 
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You  resolve  all  into  a  blind  &talism;*  while  the  plain  and 
practical  amount  of  all,  is  this,  that  God  has  said,  ^*  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive.  Every  one  that  asketh  receiveth.  If 
ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him/'f 

Besides:  though  prayer  cannot  change  the  determinations 
of  the  Divine  mind — ^what  do  we  know  of  those  determina- 
tions, excepting  what  God  has  himself  been  pleased  to 
inform  us?  and  he  declares  that  prayer  for  spiritual 
blessings  is  in  harmony  with  those  determinations.  He 
promises — ^but  he  pronuses  on  the  condition  of  prayer; 
and  "  for  all  things "  he  will  be  "  inquired  of**X  Why 
should  not  the  means  be  determined  as  well  as  the  end  ? 
Does  any  speculation  on  the  Divine  decrees  prevent  any 
man  of  sound  mind  from  ploughing  and  sowing;  or  from 
endeavouring  to  preserve  health  and  life?  Does  he  say, 
God  has  either  predestinated  that  there  shall  be  a  harvest, 
or  he  has  not : — ^if  there  is  to  be  one,  there  will  be  one — 
even  though  I  should  not  plough  and  sow ;  and  if  there  is 
not  to  be  a  harvest,  all  my  ploughing  and  sowing  will  not 
produce  one  ?  Or  does  any  person  argue  thus : — My  term 
of  life  is  predestinated ;  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  taking  daily  food,  or  occasional  medicine,  can  have  the 
least  effect  in  prolonging  life  ?  Ag£un ;  though  prayer  does 
not  make  known  to  God  what  he  did  not  already  know ; 
why  may  not  prayer  tend  to  cherish  proper  dispositions  in 
man,  towards  his  Creator  ?  It  is  natural,  and  it  is  virtuous, 
to  pay  respect  to  a  fellow-creature  of  superior  intellect  and 
moral  worth,  more  especially  when  we  ourselves  have  been 
benefited  by  his  agency :  is  it  not,  then,  humiliating  to  the 

•  See    "  Butler's  Analogy."     Part  L,  c.  vi.     «  Of  the  Opinion  of 
Necessity  considered  as  influencing  Practice." 

t  Matt  vii.  7,  8 ;    Luke  xi.  13. 
X  Ezek.  xxxvi.  37. 
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best  moral  fBelings  of  our  nature^  even  to  ask  the  qneetioii 
— What  is  there  anreasonable  in  the  worship  of  Him  who 
is  not  only  in  himself  the  All-perfect  One^  but  who  is  also 
our  hi^^est  bene&ctor,  and  has  given  to  all  our  other 
benefactors  every  qualification  which  they  possess  jfor 
doing  us  good  ?  Reason  may  be  expected  to  find  difficulties 
in  so  vast  and  complicated  a  scheme  as  the  Divine  govern- 
ment; but  reason  dictated  the  propriety  of  prayer  and 
praiscj  even  to  Pagans :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  whetb^  the 
contrary  sentiment  on  this  subject,  given  forth  so  oraeu^ 
lously  to  the  world,  is  more  utterly  pitiable  for  its  ecxoessive 
vanity  and  folly,  or  more  revolting  by  its  impiety  and  pre* 
sumption— that  ^  The  worship  of  God  by  man,  proceeds 
from  ignorance  of  man's  own  nature,  and  can  be  of  no  real 
utility  in  practice ;  and  [that]  it  is  impossible  to  train  men  to 
become  rational  in  their  feelings,  thoughts,  or  actions,  until 
all  such  forms  shall  cease"!* — Such  is  the  rationality  of 
Atheism! 

To  reject  any  truth  in  science,  however  well  attested, 
because  there  may  be  something  connected  with  it  which  is 
incomprehensible,  is  unphilosophicaL  To  do  the  same  as 
to  religion,  is  not  only  unphilosophical;  it  not  only  manifests 
the  absence  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  limitation  of  the 
province  of  reason :  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  an  impeachment 
of  the  wisdom  of  God|  and  a  staking  of  our  happiness  on  a 
fancy  of  our  own,  in  the  face  of  all  evidence.  Thus,  it  has 
been  supposed  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  a  Deity 
to  punish  sin ;  that  is,  to  punish  actions  voluntarily  done 
in  opposition  to  the  moral  laws  under  which  man  is  placed ; 
laws  which,  if  obeyed,  would  ensure  man's  happiness.  But 
God  does  punish  sin.  We  see  this  in  the  loss  of  health,  the 
loss  of  fortune,  the  loss  of  character,  the  loss  of  friendship? 

*  **  The  Social  Bible  :  being  an  Outline  of  the  Rational  System  of 
Society.     By  Robert  Owen."    pp.  6,  7. 
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the  lose  of  edi^pprobatioiH'  and  the  remorse — to  i;?hi^b  sin 
appropriately  tends  as  its  consequences.     You  say,  it  is 
mysterious  that  pain  and  sorrow,  or  evil  of  any  kind,  should 
exist  under  the  government  of  a  Deity.     But-  the  fact 
remains :  there  10  pain^  tfiere  is  sorrow — there  is  evil— reason 
on  it  as  we  may ;  and  the  mere  existence  of  bodily  pain  and 
maital  suffering  in  the  present  world,  is  a  circumstonde 
which  is  fraught  with  solemn  and  salutary  warning  to  mai^. 
Suppose  it  were  possible  for  you  to  succeed  to  your 
hearts'  wish,  in  the  universal  establi^ment  of  the  ^^  Social 
System;"  and  that  your  plan  for  banishing  poverty  fi:t)m 
the  world  could  be  wholly  realized: — would  there  be  no 
pain,  no  accidents,  no  calamities  from  fire  and  water,  from 
wind  and  tempest? — ^would  there  be  no  pangs  at  the  logs 
of  friends,  no  lingering  diseases,  nor  tedious  infirmities  off 
age? — ^would  there  be  no  pains  of  death  ? — would  there  be 
no  arbitrary  wills,  no  clashing  desires,  no  minds  dissatisfied 
with  being  put  on  a  perfect  level,  in  all  points.  With' the 
multitude — dissatisfied  with  the  tame  and  mediocre  eqiiklity, 
to  which  the  Social  system  would  perpetually  tend?    WouM 
ambition  be  wholly  quenched  in  the  human  breast,  by  ^ 
community  of  property  ?    Besides — would  there  be  no  fierde 
resentments,  or  lasting  hatreds,  produced  by  a  deep  alid 
keen  sense  of  injury,  where  the  bonds  of  matrimony  might 
be  broken  by  every  invader* : — where  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  would  be  such,  as  to  encourage  the  utmost  capri- 
ciousness  and  vagrancy  of   desire;    and  the  laxity  and 
slendemess  of  the  marriage-tie,  would  be  an  incentive  to 
intrigue,  and  a  bounty  on  licentiousness,  and  would  per* 
petually  hold  out  an  additional  temptation  to  the  sensualist^ 
to  use  all  possible  arts  to  ensnare  and  steal  away  affections 
which  another  possessed,  and  might  be  most  anxious  to 
retain : — ^where  pride  and  passion,  and  jealousy  and  envy, 

•  Note  F. 
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and  oiifcniged  honour,  and  insulted  love^  and  g^iying  in  the 
attainment  of  a  contested  object,  and  indignant  nuntifi- 
eation  at  its  loes,  and  every  feelings  whether  good  or  bad, 
would  be  thrown  into  conflict  and  exasperated,  and  put  to 
the  tortuie,  so  long  as  any  vestige  of  a  sense  of  moral 
pn^riety  could  be  found  surviving,  in  a  community  in 
which  the  basis  of  morals  consisted  in  the  principle  that 
inclination  is  man's  only  law,  and  the  basis  of  religion  in 
the  principle  that  there  is  no  God  !  It  is  absurd  to  imagine 
that  there  could  be  concord  and  happiness  I  But  as  man 
is  not  responsible  for  his  conduct,  you  would  not  punish  the 
refractory — no,  you  will  send  them  to  the  *^  hospital  for 
moral  invalids:"* — and  how  will  they  like  that?  They 
will  regard  it  as  a  punishmenl^  to  be  sure;  and  such  it  is. 
It  is  the  loss  of  liberty ;  and  tlus  is  no  smaU  punishment — 
call  it  by  the  soft  name  of  hospital-treatment,  as  you  please. 
Nor  can  you  govern  any  mass  of  human  beings,  without 
the  sanction  of  a  retributive  system,  any  more  than  you 
can  banbh  all  pain  and  suffering  from  the  world. 

Moral  evil  and  natural  evil,  in  other  words,  sin  and 
Buflfering,  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  They  both 
e&lst  in  this  world.  Hence  the  haie  fact  of  their  existence^ 
caxmot  be  incompatible  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity; 
for  the  [dain  reason  that  theb  existence  is  a  fact  No  truth 
can  be  more  certain  than  this ;  or,  at  the  same  time  more 
awful  and  awakening.  For  since  it  Lb  true  that  sin  and 
suffering  do  now  exist,  what  means  has  man  of  determining, 
from  mere  reason,  whether  they  may  not  exist  in  a  future 
world  ?  How  can  reason  pronounce  that  their  existence  in 
that  world  is  not  consistent  with  the  Divine  perfections? 
How  can  reason  assign  any  definite  limits  to  their  possible 
duration  ?  Men  daily  suffer,  in  the  present  life,  on  account 
of  their  wrong  conduct;  and  they  reap  advantage  from 

*  See  ''  Social  Bible/'  p.  10. 
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acting  properly.  The  Scriptures  advance  beyond  the  limits 
of  reason,  and  declare  that  there  are  rewards  and  punish- 
ments after  death ;  and  that  our  condition  in  the  world  to 
come  depends  on  our  present  conduct  and  state  of  mind. 
It  is  evidently  a  great  and  delusive  error,  to  imagine  that 
God's  sole  object  in  forming  man  was  to  make  this  world 
agreeable  to  him:  it  is  God's  design  to  place  before  him 
motives  that  shall  lead  him  to  the  virtuous  exercise  of  his 
faculties.  The  question,  Why  was  evil  permitted  in  the 
universe?  demands  data^  in  order  to  its  satisfactory  solu- 
tion, which  are  not  within  the  reach  of  man.  There  is 
evil,  there  is  sin,  there  is  suffering — ^but  there  is  also  the 
Gospel ;  which,  to  all  whom  it  reaches,  is  proposed  as  the 
way  to  happiness  in  another  life.  A  state  of  probation, 
such  as  that  state  in  which  man  is  now  placed,  implies  trial, 
difficulty,  and  danger;  and  it  is  intended  for  moral  dis- 
cipline and  improvement  Man  is  not  acted  on  by  circum- 
stances, as  a  machine  is  acted  on  by  an  external  moving 
force :  man  is  a  rational  and  moral  being.  Man  is  a  free 
and  voluntary  agent. 

The  difficulties  which  appear  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  when  it  is  contemplated  by  man,  are  like  the 
difficulties  which  arise,  on  other  subjects,  from  the  limitation 
of  the  human  faculties.  God  has  given  to  man  a  revelation 
^  his  will ;  and  man  is  bound  to  receive  it :  but  the  moral 
government  of  God,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is  a  scheme  but 
imperfectly  comprehended.  Let  not  man  neglect  what  he 
may  know,  or  reject  what  he  actually  does  know,  because 
he  cannot  know  all.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  clear 
up  the  apparent  anomalies  which  may  present  themselves 
to  man's  finite  vision,  when  he  surveys  the  government  of 
God,  cm  the  grand  scale :  you  might  as  well  ask  the  most 
ignorant  man  among  our  peasantry,  to  solve  the  most 
difficult  problems  which  attach  to  some  parts  of  science. 
It  would  be  thought  to  argue  anything  but  wisdom  in  a 
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chUd,  if  be  refused  to  obey  his  father's  will,  because  he  did 
not  understand  all  the  reasons  for  it    The  experience  and 
good  sense  of  a  parent,  may  lead  him,  in  the  government 
of  his  children,  to  prohibit  and  to  enjoin,  when  his  reasons 
for  so  doing  could  not  be  understood,  even  if  stated.    Are 
we  then  to  expect  to  know  all  the  reasons  which  God  has 
for  his  conduct?  and  is  it  reasonable  to  make  our  ignorance 
a  plea  for  rejecting  his  authority  ?    As  man  cannot  com- 
prehend God,  and  as  there  are  things  not  easily  cleared  up 
in  nature  and  providence ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  should 
be  such  things  in  religion.     You  may  ask  why  there  are 
poisonous  plants  and  reptiles?  or  why  some  remedies  in 
disease  have  been  so  late  in  their  discovery;*  or,  even, 
when  discovered,  are  not  known  over  the  world?    This, 
again,  is  virtually  asking  why  there  is  evil  at  all?    You 
may  inquire  why,  if  Christianity  be  so  great  a  benefit,  it  is 
not  as  yet  universal  ?  why  was  it  not  made  so  at  once  ? 
Wo  answer,  that  God  may  have  reasons  for  bestowing  his 
favours  in  the  manner  in  which  he  does  bestow  them, 
which  it  affects  not  man's   duty  or  happiness  to  know. 
Why  does  it  please  God  to  give  more  strength  and  health, 
or  talents,  or  friends,  or  the  like, — to  some,  than  he  does  to 
others  ?    It  is  sulQScient  for  us  to  remember  that,  at  the  day 
of  final  account,  every  individual  will  be  dealt  with  justly. 
He  will  be  judged  "  according  to  what  he  hath,  and  not 
according  to  what  he  hath  not"f    Those  who  have  never 
had  the  means  of  knowing  the  message  of  revelation,  will 
not  be  condemned  for  rejecting  it     That  awful  condemna- 
tion, Christ  declares,  will  be  reserved  for  those  who,  though 
"  light  is  come  into  the  world,  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  eviL"J 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  "  if  the  power  that  made  man 
had  intended  to  give  a  revelation  from  himself  to  his  crea- 

♦  E.  G.  The  vaccine  inoculation.  f  2  Cor.  viii.  12.         J  Joliniii.  19. 
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tore,  he  would  have  written  his  will  in  sunbeams,  in  the 
heavens."    I  ask,  how  do  we  know  that?  How  do  we  know 
that  the  evidence  of  a  revelation  ought  to  be  more  thah 
suffidtent  to  convince  the  diligent  and  searching  inquirer ; 
or  that  the  very  circumstance  that  all  the  evidence  does 
not  lie  upon  the  surface,  may  not  be  an  additional  test 
of  character  ?    Besides :  God  has  written  his  power,  and 
his   skill,   and  his  glory,   and  his   benevolence,   and  his 
natural  government  of  the  universe,  in  "  sunbeams ;"  and  yet 
there  are  men  who,  while  they  gaze  upon  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  feel  the  balmy  warmth  of  the  sun,  deny  that 
there  is  a  God !    Revelation  has  its  own  appropriate  evi- 
dence;   and   the  Saviour  has  said,  that  if  men  will  not 
believe  such  evidence,  "  neither  would  they  be  persuaded, 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  *     The  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  revelation,  is  beyond  measure  more  convincing  to 
any  one  who  will  candidly  attend  to  it,  than  that  on  which 
we  often  act  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  life.     We 
trust  to  the  testimony  of  perhaps  one  or  two  individuals, 
in  matters  in  which  health,  property,  and  even  our  lives, 
are   cpncerned.     The   truth   of  Christianity  rests   on  an 
immense  accumulation  of  historical  facts,  and  coincidences ; 
and  to  put  forth  superficial  and   plausible   objections  to 
particular  parts,  is  an   easy  task.     All  persons  may  not 
have  leisure,   however,   to  go  into  a  very  thorough  and 
entire  examination  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity;  though, 
before  this  is  done,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  the  extreme 
height  of  rashness  and  imprudence  to  reject  it:  because, 
granting   that  Christianity  is   true,   the   consequences   of 
rejecting  it  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  of  such  magnitude, 
that   no  man    in  possession   of  his  reason,   can   despise 
them.     But  all  can  read  the  New  Testament     All  can 
ponder  the  sayings  of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  his  actions; 
and  when  they  have  so  done,  we  would  ask  them  whether 

♦  Luke  xvi.  31. 
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it  18  ooBoeivable  that  such  a  diaraeter  could  have  been 
the  creation  of  human  genius?  No — it  is  not  on  account 
of  the  want  of  evidence,  that  Christianity  is  rejected;  it 
is  on  account  of  some  &tal  pre-occupation  of  mind--eome 
moral  disorder  of  the  soul,  which  prevents  that  evidence 
from  having  its  natural  effect?  Christianity  is  not  rejected 
because  the  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  human  reason  is  an 
unreasonable  dogma.  This  doctrine  is  admitted  in  all  science* 
It  is  also^  in  some  of  its  aspects,  the  foundation  of  many 
of  the  most  prudential  arrangements  of  life.  If  we  refuse 
to  apply  it  to  the  case  of  the  Divine  government,  in  scanning 
which,  reason  must,  if  any  where  at  all,  be  expected  most 
to  feel  its  limitation,  and  where  it  is  most  reasonable 
to  feel  it;  our  refusal  must  arise  from  other  causes  than 
intellectual  incapacity.  It  must  arise  from  that  alienation 
of  the  heart  from  God,  which  Christianity  describes,  when 
it  declaies :  <'  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him."  * 

In  eonclu^on,  allow  me  to  say,  that  Socialists  ought  not 
to  wonder  at  the  alarm  which  their  principles  have  excited 
in  the  minds  of  many,  throughout  the  country.  I  refer, 
more  immediately,  to  their  principles  in  reference  to  morals 
and  religion.  To  endeavour  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes;  to  teach  them  habits  of  industry,  tencH 
perance,  and  economy ;  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  com- 
fort; to  enable  them  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
conveniences  of  life,  and  the  advantages  of  knowledge ; — ^is 
an  object  worthy  of  benevolence — worthy  of  the  toil  and 
the  sacrifice  of  a  long  life.  And  had  Mr.  Owen  simply 
confined  himself  to  this  object,  he  would,  in  my  judgment^ 
have  been  a  great  bene&ctor  to  his  species ;  and  his  name 
would  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  among  those 
philanthropists  who  have  given  up  their  time,  their  wealth, 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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tfaeir  talents,  and  their  labours^  to  confer  blessings  on  the 
human  race.  But  by  seeking  to  overthrow  all  the  institu- 
tions of  society^  and  to  dissolve  the  sacred  obligations  of 
the  conjugal  and  the  parental  relations : — ^more  than  all,  by 
attempting  a  system  of  social  morals  which  has  for  its  very 
hasis  the  monstrous  proposal  to  eradicate  the  idea  of  God 
from  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  abolish  His  worship : — by 
thus  becoming  the  patron  and  the  teacher  of  a  daring 
Atheism  to  mankind,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Owen  has  already 
occasioned  an  amount  of  evil,  which  that  day  alone  can 
disclose,  on  which  all  secret  things  shall  be  made  known, 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God !  I  cannot  imagine  it 
within  the  compass  of  any  reasonable  probability,  that 
this  system,  so  much  resembling  the  extinct  St  Simon- 
ianism  of  France,  can  ever  prevail  in  Britain.  All  the 
religious— all  the  moral  feeling  in  the  country,  is  entirely- 
hostile  to  it  The  intellectual  power,  the  science,  the  good 
sense  of  the  nation,  are  opposed  to  it  The  virtue,  the 
self-denial,  the  indomitable  perseverance,  the  resolved 
determination,  the  martyr-spirit,  which  have,  on  Christian 
principle,  won  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  struggles  of  his  despot-master  to  rivet  his  chidn,  are 
arrayed  against  it  The  influence  of  the  Established 
Church  is  exerted  to  prevent  its  progress.  The  spirit  of 
the  Puritans,  wherever  found — the  spirit  which  has  achieved 
our  civil  and  our  religious  liberties,  and  which  still  breathes, 
unquenched,  and  unquenchable,  is  confronted  with  it  All 
who,  in  the  page  of  history,  see  "philosophy  teaching  by 
examples,"  are  alive  to  what  must  inevitably  be  the  final 
consequence  of  a  whole  people — a  nation^  having  for  the 
entire  sum  of  its  religious  creed,  the  single  article,  that 

"MAN   HAS  NOTHING  TO   DO   WITH   GoD ;   AS   THE   FEAR   OP 
HIM,   AND   THE   LOVE  OF   HIM,  ARE   ALIKE   IRRATIONAL^' !  ! 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  Greek  historian,  informs  us  that 
in  his  time,  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era. 
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no  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  die  integrity  of  pubUc 
men,  among  the  Greeks ;  while  the  Roman  magistrates  and 
i»ba«H>don  were  characterized  by  inviolable  honesty  and 
fidelity.  He  attributes  this  difference  to  the  stronger 
influence  of  religious  beliei^  and  the  consequent  Beinse  of 
religious  obligation,  among  the  Romans :  and  he  severely 
condemns  those  who  endeavoured  to  extirpate  these  sen- 
timents from  the  minds  of  men ;  alluding  to  the  followers 
of  Epicurus,  whose  philosophy  had  already  long  been 
flourishing  in  Greece.  "^ 

If  we  trace  the  Roman  history  down  from  this  period,  we 
find  that  so  long  as  the  conviction  that  man  was  under  the 
government  of  superior  power  remained  unshaken,  allied  as  it 
was  with  the  fables  of  a  corrupt  mythology,  there  was  some 
restraint  on  human  passions.  But,  at  length,  the  Epicurean 
philosophy,  one  of  the  ^' sad  inheritances'' f  which  fell  to 
Rome  as  the  conqueror  of  Greece,  became  fashionable  in  the 
capital  of  the  world  And  what  was  this  philosophy?  Its 
theory  was,  that  the  gratification  of  the  senses  was  the 
chief  good  of  man ;  and  bodily  suffering  the  chief  evil :  the 
former  was  to  be  sought,  and  the  latter  to  be  avoided^— « 
as  much  as  possible;  under  the  guidance  of  prudence.  Nor 
was  there  any  lack  of  the  inculcation  of  mutual  sympathy 
and  benevolence;  or  of  the  principle  that  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  whole  community  was  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  social  compact.  Epicureanism,  therefore^  had  Bomd 
features,  which,  in  theory,  at  least,  were  not  mevely 
plauBible,  but  really  good.  Yet  its  essential  character  was 
atheistical,  as  well  as  sensual.  For,  on  what  basis  did  it 
rest?    On  the  principle  that  there  was  no  moral  gover»- 

•  Vid.  Polyb.  Hist.,  lib.  vi. 

f  Soon  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  Attains  King  of 
Pergamus  bequeathed  to  the  Republic  the  finest  districts  in  Asia 
Minor ;  in  preserving  which,  the  Romans  were  involved  in  the  terrible 
wars  with  Mithridates. 
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tnent  of  the  world — nothing  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope 
for,  from  any  superior  power:  that  nature  was  the  sole 
guide  to  happiness;  and  that  death  was  the  absolute 
extinction  of  man's  existence. 

What,  then,  was  the  iH*actical  effect  of  this  philosophy, 
when  time  had  elapsed  for  it  to  develop  its  genuine 
tendendes  in  the  character  of  its  adherents?  Like  every 
bad  moral  system,  it  became  in  practice  worse  and  worse ; 
4md  what  Tuxture  would  lead  to,  as  thus  triumphantly 
emancipated  from  all  the  obligations  of  religion,  was  soon 
evident  when  this  Atheism  began  to  have  its  course.  It 
loosened  all  the  safeguards  of  society;  prepared  the  way 
lor  that  gross  sensuality  and  abandonment  which  marked 
the  decline  of  the  old  Roman  greatness;  and  issued  in 
scenes  of  terror,  previously  unknown  in  the  history  of 
nations.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  intentions 
or  the  character  of  Epicurus  himself — whatever  there 
might  be  which  sounded  plausible  in  his  social  views ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  removal  of  all  regard  to  any  superior  power, 
gave  free  scope  to  the  most  egregious  vanity  and  selfishness, 
and  also  to  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  and  ferocity: 
and  the  minds  of  men,  overawed  and  restrained  by  no  kind 
of  religious  principle,  became  a  mass  of  combustible 
jnsterials,  ready  to  be  kindled  by  any  firebrand  which 
might  fall  upon  them.  Corruption  and  extortion  rose  to  a 
gigantic  growth,  and  were  shameless  and  rampant;*  murder 
and  massacre  were  ordinary  events:  and  the  Roman 
Republic,  once  renowned  for  its  free  and  manly  spirit,  at 
length  fell  a  prey  to  despotism  ;f  which  ultimately  issued 
in  the  entire  subversion  of  the  state. — But  why  should  we 
search  for  the  achievements  of  Atheism  among  the  tombs 
of  those  who  fell  victims  to  its  domination  many  centuries 

•  Romae  omnia  venalia  esse. — Sail,  Bell.  Jugurth,,  §  8. 
f  Romae  mere  in  servitium  consules,  patres,  eques. — Tacit.  Annal., 
lib.  i.,  §  7. 
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ago,  when  it  produced  its  legitimate  effects  in  the  times  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  and  Catiline,  of  Octavius,  Lepidus,  and 
Antony,  or  in  the  abandoned  period  which  followed,  under 
the  Imperial  dominion  ?* 

We  know  that  Atheism  has  made  another  experiment,  on 
the  grand  scale,  within  the  memory  of  man,  the  history 
of  which  is  but  too  familiar.     Under  what  influences  did 
that  memorable  event  occur  ?    Who  were  the  sappers  and 
the  miners  that  overthrew  the  whole  fabric  of  society  in 
France,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century?    Granted  that  the 
pride  and  luxury  of  her  monarchs,  the  despotism  of  her 
political  system,  the  ignorance  of  her  population,  and  the 
desperate  disease  of  her  religious  economy,  formed  the 
long-accumulating  elements  of  that  awful  explosion; — yet 
who  were  the  means  of  laying  the  train  ?  (whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  question) — 
who  prepared  the  way  to  that  astounding  moral  crisis?    It 
was  the  men  who  professed  superior  wisdom — ^men,  some 
of  whom  were  remarkable  for  their  inordinate  vanity — 
men  who  imagined  tiiat  all  were  irrational  but  themselves 
and  their  abettors — ^men  who  supposed  that  they,  alone,  had 
discovered  the  catholicon  that  was  to  cure  all  the  ills  of 
humanity,  as  by  a  process  of  philosophical  enchantment 
It  was  the  new  guides  of  the  public  mind,  the  avowed 
deliverers    of  mankind  from  the    thraldom   of  all  such 
superstitious  notions  as  accountableness  and  a  future  life.  It 
was  these  men — ^no  matter  what  benevolence  they  professed, 
(for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tiiey  were  as  much  deluded 
as  t^eir  followers,)  it  was  these  masters  of  a  new  philosophy, 
that  were  tiie  prime  agents  in  the    production    of  that 
unparalleled  catastrophe.     It  was  such  men  as  Voltaire,  and 
D'Alembert,  and  Condorcet,  and  Helvetius,  and  Rousseau 
the  prince  of  sentimentalists.     It  was  such  as  Diderot,  who 

•  Ob  virtutes  certissimum  exitinm,^— Tacit.  Hist,,  lib.  i.,  §  2. 
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declared:  "I  am  an  Atheist,  and  I  glory  in  it  !**  It  was 
men,  such  as  these,  the  spirit  of  whose  writings  was  the 
evil  genius  of  unhappy  France — that  beguiled  her  reading 
public,  poisoned  all  the  fountains  of  her  literature,  made 
the  press  the  vehicle  of  an  Atheistic  philosophy,  and  left  a 
plague-spot  on  the  morals  of  the  nation,  which,  after  all  that 
France  has  suffered,  it  may  still  take  ages  of  purification  to 
cleanse  away.  Then^  too,  the  regeneration  of  society  was 
a  scheme  that  was  to  be  speedily  accomplished;  and  the 
**new  creators  of  the  moral  world,"  celebrated  festivals  to 
Reason  and  to  Truth  ! 

I  am  not  about  to  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  my  audience 
by  a  detail  of  the  horrors  of  that  most  appalling  of 
all  the  tragedies  that  were  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage 
of  social  life :  but  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  it,  know  well  that  this  fearful  drama  of  blood  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  traced,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  doctrines  of 
those  who  professed — ^nay,  perhaps  were  so  infatuated  as 
to  believe  that  they  intended,  to  benefit  social  life  by 
superior  theories  of  human  nature,  and  of  human  happiness. 
Then,  it  was  announced  as  a  philosophical  discovery,  that 
all  distinctions  of  class  and  station  were  irrational,  and 
opposed  to  the  general  good.  It  was  then,  also^  thajt 
mankind  were  taught  to  believe  that  feeling  was  the 
standard  of  morals;  and  to  say,  ^^  I  have  only  to  consult 
nature:  all  that  Ifeel  to  be  right,  is  right."  Then  it  was, 
that  a  meeting  of  literati  gravely  discussed  the  question, 
whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  moral  obligation  ?  and 
it  was  unanimously  determined  that  there  was  not.  Then 
the  chemist  issued  from  his  laboratory,  and  announced 
the  discovery  that  what  had  been  vulgarly  called  "  God," 
was  only  "a  form  of  crystallization."  Then  the  physio- 
logist proclaimed  to  the  world  that  man  was  a  mere  mass 
of  earth,  and  poured  contempt  on  the  notion  of  his  pos- 
sessing an  immortal  soul.     Then,  also,  the  sacredness  of 
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the  marriage-tie  was  pronounced  an  absurdity ;  and  a  tern* 
porary  connexion  was  substituted  in  its  place*    Theui  also^ 
the  teachers  of  Atheism  went  on  their  missions,  and  young 
and  old  were  taught  that  there  was  no  God !    Then,  too, 
Christianity  was  denounced  as  an  imposture,  elaborately 
contrived  by  priests ;  and  it  was  declared  that  there  could 
be  no  millennium  of  felicity  to  man,  till  every  vestige  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  abolished !    It  was  abolished  accord^ 
ingly,  by  law ;  and,  amidst  shouts  for  liberty,  and  for  the 
freedom  of  opinion,  all  places  of  Divine  worship  were  shut 
up,  and  it  was  made  penal  to  open  them.    Then  began  a 
persecution  as  savage  as  ever  Christians  experienced  from 
Pagans.    It  was  then  that  the  country  became  an  entire 
moral  wreck — an  aceldama  of  carnage — a  volcano  of  all  crime. 
It  was  then  that  enormities  were  perpetrated  worthy  of 
Hberius,  and  his  isle  of  Caprese;   and  all  Europe,  and 
the  civilized  world,  stood  aghast  with  horror  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  slaughters  unheard  of  among  all  the  proscriptions 
and  massacres  of  the  most  sanguinary  times  of  Rome,  and 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world  I — bo  that  it  has 
been  estimated,  that,  during  the  space  of  ten  years,  not 
less  than  three  millions  of  human  beings  perished  in  France, 
the  victims  of  immoral  principles  and  a  false  philosophy  1 
Well  might  Mercier,  an  avowed  unbeliever,  and  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  French  revolution,  exclaim,  on  looking 
back  on  that    awful  crisis :    ^^  We  have,   in  proscribing 
superstition,  destroyed  all  religious  sentiment :    hut  this  is 
not  the  way  to  regenerate  the  worldJ^  * 

Will  it  be  said  that  Socialism  has  nothing  in  oonunon 
with  the  philosophical  principles  which  blended  themselves 
with  the  French  revolution  ? — As  a  moral  system,  it  has 
almost  everything  in  common.  Its  oasis  is  the  very 
8ame.f    The  "  Convention*'  gave  forth  a  public  document 

•  See  Appendix  to  vol,  xxx.  of  the  Monthly  Review. 

t  "  No  more  altars,  no  more  priests,  no  other  God  hut  the  Grod 
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which  stated  that  "  w>  opinion  can  be  more  injuriptts  t& 
society^  than  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  God  who 
fftmems  the  worlds  and  who  will  reward  and  punish  men 
for  their  cmvductr  Is  not  this  doctrine  incessantly  reite- 
rated by  the  teachers  of  Socialism?  Will  it  be  said  that 
this  system  is  benevolent  and  fraternal^  since  the  union 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind  are  its  avowed  and  leading 
objects?  Oh  yes  ! — and  so  were  these  the  avowed  leading 
objects  of  the  French  revolutionary  Atheists !  There  was 
no  lack  of  brilliant  visions  and  glowing  predictions  of  peace 
and  felicity — no  dearth  of  the  terms  or  the  symbols  of  senti- 
mentalism.  All  Atheists  were  "  friends  "  and  "  brothers." 
Whoever,  like  Gobet,  renounced  Christianity,  was  entitled 
to  the  fraternal  embrace:  and  when  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
Reason  and  Truth  was  enthroned  in  the  church  of  N6tre 
Dame,  all  was  joy,  and  gratulation,  and  mutual  profes- 
sions of  benevolence.  Yet  Atheism  took  its  legitimate 
course — the  goddess  herself  came  to  the  guillotine* — 
Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat,  reigned  in  orgies  of 
blood ! 

I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  if  an  argument  against 
certain  philosophical  doctrines  belonging  to  a  scheme  for 
rendering  man  happy,  can  be  drawn  from  the  atrocities 

nature."  Chaumette, — "  Let  arrangements  be  devised  and  honestly  put 
into  practice,  to  terminate  for  ever  the  order  of  the  priesthood.  •  .  AH 
(men)  will  know,  assuredly,  that  nature  is  God." — Mr»  Owen. 

How  far  the  sentiments  avowed  by  the  founder  of  Socialism,  on  the 
subject  of  religion  and  morals,  accord  with  those  of  the  Atheists  of  the 
French  Revolution,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  his  writings  with  the  cele- 
brated work,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Shaster  of  modem  Atheism, 
entitled  SystSme  de  la  Nature,  published  in  1780.  The  author  of  this 
book,  and  Mr.  Owen,  quite  agree  in  substituting  for  God,  a  "  power,"  or 
''  force  inherent  in  nature ;"  in  treating  man  as  a  material  being  that 
perishes  at  death;  and  in  the  absurd  fatalism  which  makes  his  will 
nothing,  and  his  organization  and  his  circumstances  everything. 

*  Madame  Desmoulines.     See  Note  G. 
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and  horrors  of  the  Frendi  revolution, — an  argument  against 
Christianity  may  equally  be  drawn  from  what  are  called 
religious  wars,  and  religious  persecutions.  We  reply,  that 
the  two  cases  are  not  similar.  Those  atrocities  and  horrors 
were  perpetrated  under  a  system  which  had  no  means  of 
gaining  any  hold,  whatever,  on  men's  consciences,  so  as 
to  restrain  their  passions  by  solemn  and  overawing  sanc- 
tions. Nothing  was  wanting  but  some  occasion  of  intestine 
conflict — and  Atheism  presented  no  barrier  to  the  most 
desperate  and  blood-thirsty  ferocity,  even  among  a  people, 
then,  proverbially,  the  most  polished  in  Europe.  According 
to  the  French  philosophers,  death  was  an  eternal  sleep: 
man,  a  mere  insect;  and  if  crushed  in  the  fierce  struggle 
for  power,  there  was  no  God  to  avenge  his  destruction* 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly  forbids  injuries, 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  God;  and  wars  and 
persecutions  for  upholding  Christianity,  are  contrary  to  all 
its  highest  sanctions  and  commands.  It  identifies  the 
proper  love  of  man,  wiUi  the  love  of  God;  and  shows 
that  these  two  cannot  be  separated.  Its  language  is: 
^*  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another ;  for  love  is  of  God. 
By  this  we  know  tiiat  we  love  the  children  of  God,  %6hm 
toe  love  Ood,  and  keep  his  commandments.''*  In  tkeory^ 
Atheism  holds  out  the  chimerical  notion  that  man  can 
be  a  genuine  lover  of  his  species,  while  he  teaches  man 
that  there  is  no  God  to  be  loved:  in  practice.  Atheism 
exhibits  its  triumph  in  the  French  Revolution.  With  the 
New  Testament  and  the  page  of  history  before  my  eyes, 
I  can  safely  say — that  if  my  own  father  were  an  Atheist, 
I  could  feel  no  confidence  in  him ! 

But  suppose  it  were  certain  tiiat  Atheism,  universally 
prevalent,  would  have  no  disastrous  efiect  on  society: — 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  you  could  even  ensure  the 
realization  of  all  that  the  most  poetical  description  can 

•  1  John  iv.  7,  v.  2. 
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pourtray,  of  what  Socialism  is  to  do  for  the  human  race — 
(a  scheme,  however,  which,  allow  me  to  say,  appears  to  me, 
as  a  whole,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  utterly  baseless 
^^  fabrics  of  a  vision,"  which  it  ever  entered  into  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  human  being  to  conceive!) — ^yet  what,  after 
all,  would  you  gain?  what  is  to  be  the  termination  of 
this  "  New  Moral  World,"  on  which  you  are  so  ardently 
intent  ? — Death  I — the  grave  I — ^'  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to 
dust!"  For  where  is  there,  in  any  SociaUst  publication,  a 
single  aspiration  after  another  life?  I  have  heard  it  publicly 
stated,  in  an  assembly  of  Socialists,  and  in  a  free  discussion, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  future  existence  :  and  the 
sentiment  was  allowed,  by  the  Socialists,  to  pass  with  that 
silence  which  gives  consent ;  although  it  was  well  known 
that  some  Christians  were  in  the  room,  anxiously  concerned 
to  carry  away  an  accurate  impression  of  the  real  doctrines 
of  Socialism ! 

Forlorn  and  heartless  philosophy !— creature  of  the  earthy 
and  content  to  cleave  for  ever  to  the  dust! — content  to 
forego,  without  a  sigh,  those  prospects,  now  clear  in  the 
noon-tide  of  revelation,  which  the  wisest  Pagans  looked  to 
with  anxious  desire,  though  dien  discerned  only  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  conjecture  !*  Annihilation— gloomy  thought ! 
Unhappy  men  who  wish  for  nothing  beyond  this  present 
momentary  dream — who,  satisfied  with  the  unsubstantial 
shadow  of  felicity,  give  up  the  substance,  and  would 
willingly  be,  after  death,  as  though  they  had  never  been  ! — 
What  objects,  then,  are  commensurate  with  the  moral 
powers  of  man? — what  is  there  to  meet  his  capacities  and 
desires  for  happiness,  if  this  world  be  his  all?  What  are 
the  noblest  monuments  of  human  skill  and  genius  ? — ^what 
are  all  the  traces  which  the  earth  bears,  of  the  existence  of 
former  generations  of  mankind — ^the  pyramids,  and  the 

*  Vid.  Plat,  in  Apol.  Socr. — Plat  in  Pheed. — Cic.  Qu  Tusc,  lib.  i. 
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coIosBal  {ragmeots,  the  ruined  cities,  and  the  tombs,  of  hj^ 
gone  ages— what  are  they  but  the  sad  memorials  of  a  being 
whose  existence  was  an  abortion — the  mausoleums  of  the 
soul — the  mockery  of  everything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
hope — the  dismal  emblems  of  a  mortality  more  sombre  than 
that  of  death;  and  which  tell  the  chilling  and  heart- 
withering  tale^  that  there  W4is  once  such  a  being  as  man  I 

One  reflection,  alone,  is  more  melandboly  than  the  idea 
that  man's  being  ceases  for  ever  at  death*  Do  you  ask, 
WluU  is  that  rejection  ?  It  is  this — ^that  man  may,  by  his 
conduct  in  this  life,  hazard  a  still  more  awful  catastrophe  I 
I  refer  to  the  consequences  of  a  wilful  and  deliberate  resist- 
ance to  the  authority  of  God,  notwithstanding  all  the 
solemn  warnings,  and  all  the  merciful  invitations  and 
promises,  of  his  word !  ^  We  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  that  every  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad:"*  and  awful  will  be  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  shall  stand  at  that  bar,  after  having 
persisted  for  a  lifetime  in  closing  their  eyes  to  the  broad 
light  of  Christianity;  in  ^^ walking  in  the  darkness"  of 
hardened  impenitency,  and  in  a  determined  rejection  of  the 
atonement  of  the  Saviour,  without  which  there  is  no  re- 
mission of  sins !  Ah,  my  friends !  even  if  Christianity  were 
a  matter  of  doubt,  no  danger  would  be  braved  by  him  who 
believes  it. — Is  Christianity  true? — Then,  to  the  unbeliever, 
all  is  lost ! — ^by  spuming  from  you  the  offers  of  the  Grospel, 
you  risk  the  shipwreck  of  your  whole  being — and  smcidil 
is  that  conduct,  by  which  the  soul  becomes  its  own 
destroyer !  It  will  avail  the  unbeliever  nothing,  then^  that 
he  has  been  able  to  steel  his  mind  against  conviction:*^ the 
dread  reality  will  stare  him  in  the  face  !  There  are  many 
rejecters  of  Christianity  now  to  be  found,  who  were  early 

•  2  Cor.  V.  10. 
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instructed  in  its  truths ;  and  possibly,  they  may  congratulate 
themselves  how  completely  they  have  succeeded  in  stifling 
the  voice  of  conscience: — they  may  even  boast  of  th^ 
deliverance  from  all  fears  of  death !     Conscienoe  may  sleep 
now  .*— no  warnings  may  reach  it — ^no  friendly  remonstrances 
disturb  its  deep  and  delusive  repose.     But  are  we  sure  that 
the  approach  of  death,  and  the  rude  conflict  with  this  last 
enemy,  will  not  arouse  it? — ^that  it  may  not  start  at  vicdons 
more  ghastly  than  those  which  now  beguile  it — at  spectres 
which  are  now  regarded  as  imaginary,  and  only  matter  of 
merriment — at  other  thoughts  than  those  which  now  hold 
it  as  by  a  spell,  and  render  it  seared  and  adamantine  to  all 
impression  ?    Eternity  and  the  Judgment-seat  may  then  no 
longer  seem  a  fable  !    Death-beds  have  told  strange  tales ! 
— ^we  have  affecting  evidence  that    they  did    so,   when. 
Voltaire,  lyAlembert,  and  Paine,  were  about  to  be  sum- 
moned into  the  presence  of  their  Judge !  *    Did  we  ever 
hear  of  a  man  being  tortured  with  the  agonies  of  remoirse^ 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  believed  in  Christ — that  he  had 
served   God — that    he    had   spent  his  life  in   promoting 
Christian  principles?    But  it  may  be  said — Hume  died 
bravely,  and  with  a  joke  on  his  lips  respecting  the  fable  of 
Charon    and   his  boat:f  —  an    exit  worthy    (some    may 
think !)    of  such  an  event  as  the  final  extinctioa  of  a 
rational  and  moral  being. — ^Yes — such    a    death  is  also 
possible:  vanity  and  pride  may  conceal  all  misgivings: — or 
no  misgivings  may  be  felt ;  for  the  Scriptures  speak  of  some 
who  ^have  no  bands  in  their  death."  | — But  there  is  a 
death  beyond  the  gravel     May  we,  through  the  grace  of 
Ood,  escape  that  ^  second  death ! "  §    May  He  preserve  us 
all  from  the  blinding  infettuation  of  evil  I     May  He  enable 
us  to  make  a  consecrated  use  of  the  inestimable  gift  of 
Reason,  and  rightly  to  estimate  the  limitation  of  its  powers  I 

•  Note  H.  t  Note  I.  %  Ps.  Ixxiii.  4. 
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NoTB  A.     Pjige  14. 

That  similar  causes,  in  similar  circumstances,  always  produce  similar 
effects,—- or  that  similiu*  effects  are  always  produced  by  similar  causes,  in 
similar  circumstances, — is  a  principle  which  is  obviously  presupposed  in 
aU  man's  voluntary  actions ;  and  in  all  his  estimates  of  the  past  and 
anticipations  of  the  future.  Hence,  our  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of 
the  general  course  of  nature.  We  believe,  for  example,  that  so  long  as 
the  present  system  of  the  earth  remains,  fdl  bodies  will  obey  the  law  of 
gravitation.  This  anticipation  of  the  future  from  the  past,  is  the  ground- 
work of  induction;  that  is,  the  groundwork  of  drawing  general  in&rences 
irom  particular  facts:  but  the  anticipation  itself  is  not  the  result  of 
reasoning ;  for  it  evidently  outstrips  the  experience  on  which  we  reason 
on  all  matters  of  fact.  The  confidence  which  man,  and  even  animals, 
have  in  the  invariableness  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  has  been 
thought  by  most  philosophers  to  be,  in  all  cases,  a  phenomenon  entirely 
sui  generis.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomas  brown,  for  instance ; 
(LeeU  VI;  also  Cause  and  Effect,  dd  edit.  p.  244;)  who  refers  it  to  a 
kind  of  instinct.  Others,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Mill,  {Analys,  cf  Mind, 
1829.  vol.  i.  p.  288,)  account  for  this  antidpatiim  of  the  fiiture  from  the 
past,  on  the  principle  of  association.  That  association  is,  at  the  least, 
connected  witn  this  anticipation,  is  admitted  on  all  sides:  and  the  general 
tendency  of  mind  to  form  associations,  is,  if  we  may  so  sav,  a  kind  of 
intellectual  instinct ;  for  it  is  obviously  as  original  a  principle  of  nature, 
as  any  instinct  properly  so  caUed.  It  is  not  certain,  (as  in  many  such 
controversies,)  that  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Mill  did  not  mean  the  same  tiling, 
where  one  used  the  term  instinct,  the  other  the  term  association. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  the  present  purpose,  to  observe  that  this 
confidence,  however  produced,  which  we  are  formed  to  have  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  is  an  irresistible  tendency  of  our  minds ;  and  the 
very  attempt  to  bring  forward  any  principle  by  wa^  of  objection  against 
it,  would  involve  an  example  of  the  tendency  itself.  Hence,  even 
Atheists  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  indefinable  **  cause/'  or 
**  power ; "  and  even  to  speak  of  design,*  though  they  absurdly  deny  that 


♦  "  Whence  the  power  which  designs,  or  what  its  attributes,"  etc.— ^do*  of 
the  New  Moral  World;  by  Robert  Owen,  p.  48. 
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there  is  a  personal  God !  In  short,  it  is  a  violence  done  to  the  primary 
laws  of  man's  intellectual  constitution,  not  to  admit  that  every  change 
must  have  had  a  cause,  and  that  similar  results  must  have  had  similar 
causes.  The  idea  we  obtain  of  power  and  skill,  from  the  degree  of 
control  which  we  find  our  minds  to  possess  over  matter,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  move  it  from  its  place,  and  to  fashion  and  adapt  it  to  our  purpose, — 
irresistibly  leads  us  to  infer  a  mind  of  indefinite  power  and  skill,  the 
designer  and  author  of  the  visible  universe,  and  of  all  its  adaptations 
and  fitnesses.  Atheism,  therefore,  is  a  giving  the  lie  to  nature :  it  is 
like  saying — ^there  is  no  light,  when  the  sun  is  seen  blazing  on  the 
meridian. 


Note  B.     Page  43. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  or  strictly  proper,  to  suppose  that  miracles 
are  even  deviations  from  the  laws  to  which  mind  and  matter  have  been 
subjected  by  the  great  Author  of  all;  though  this  language  is  often  popu- 
larly used  in  a  sense  quite  consistent  with  religion  :  that  is,  in  the  sense 
that  miracles  are  exceptions  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  to  the 
general  rules  by  which  he  works  in  all  other  cases.  Miracles,  however, 
are,  no  doubt,  as  much  original  and  constituent  parts  of  the  whole  system 
of  the  Divine  government,  as  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  mind  and 
matter.  They  are  marks,  indeed,  of  a  more  extensive  and  complicated 
order  of  things ;  and,  therefore,  of  higher  skill  and  power  in  the  de- 
signer :  but  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  involving  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  new  adftistmentf  as  though  the  original  plan  were  found 
inadequate  to  meet  certain  contingencies;  for  this  woula  obviously  imply 
defective  design.  They  are  the  results  of  laws,  more  general,  though  not 
less  essential  to  the  whole  plan,  than  those  laws  the  operation  of  which 
we  witness  in  the  endless  series  of  events  that  occur  in  the  material  and 
moral  world  every  day. 

Mr.  Babbage  beautifully  illustrates  this  idea  by  a  reference  to  his  inge- 
nious "  Calculating  Engine,"  a  machine  for  effecting  computations  of 
great  complexity,  by  mechanical  means ;  and  which  was  constructed  by 
him,  under  the  auspices  of  Government,  for  the  calculation  and  printing 
of  mathematical  and  astronomical  tables.  This  remarkable  piece  of  inge- 
nuity is  moved  by  a  weight,  so  that  a  wheel  which  revolves  through  a 
small  angle  round  its  axis,  at  short  intervals,  presents  to  the  observer, 
successively,  series  of  numbers  on  its  circumference. 

The  natural  numbers  first  pass  before  the  eye  from  1  up  to  100,000,001, 
in  a  continuous  series.  The  next  term,  instead  of  being  100,000,002,  is 
100,010,002.  Here,  then,  the  law  changes,  this  term  being  larger  than 
was  expected  by  10,000.  The  next  term  is  100,030,003,  being  larger 
than  was  expected  by  30,000 ;  and  the  excess  of  each  term  above  what 
WBfl  expected  is  as  follows :  10,000 ;  30,000 ;  60,000 ;  100,000;  150,000 ; 
etc.  (Tnat  is,  these  quantities  are  the  series  of  triangular  numbers,  1,  3, 
6,  10,  15,  21,  28,  etc.,  each  multiplied  by  10,000.)  This  new  law  ope- 
rates for  2,761  terms ;  when  another  law  comes  into  action,  which  continues 
through  1,430  terms : — then,  still  another  new  law  is  introduced,  which 
extends  over  950  terms : — and  this  law  again  fives  place  to  other  laws 
which  appear  successively,  at  different  intervals.  It  is  obvious  that  an 
observer  might  easily  err  in  supposing  that  he  knew,  at  once,  the  true 
laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  the  machine,  and  that  the  apparent 
irregularities  were  real  ones.    Also,  his  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
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the  Engine  and  of  its  operations  in  detail,  might  he  so  imperfect,  that  he 
could  not  at  all  predict  what  future  changes  might  take  place  : — ^in  short, 
the  whole  might  appear  to  him  not  a  little  mysterious. — ^The  application 
to  miracles  is  ohvious.  See  '*  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise/'  1837,  pp* 
33—49;  93—108. 

Note  C.     Page  59. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  discoveries  of  the  great  men  here 
named,  are  aware  mat  what  they  achieved  in  physical  science  is  mainly 
due  to  their  inductive  hahits  of  mind — hahits  highly  favourahle  in  their 
tendency  as  regards  the  reception  of  the  evidence  of  religion. 

'<  It  may  not  he  difficult  to  show,  with  sufficient  evidence,  that  the 
effect  of  science  upon  the  authors  of  science,  is  far  other  than  to  alienate 
their  minds  from  religious  trains  of  thought,  and  a  hahit  of  considering 
the  world  as  the  work  of  God.  . .  .  Strong  expressions  of  piety  are  not 
wanting  in  the  writings  of  Gralileo,  hoth  in  his  letters,  and  in  his  puh- 
lished  treatises.  . .  .  Copernicus  (speaking  of  the  universe)  says :  '  So 
great  is  the  divine  fahric  of  the  great  and  good  God ;  this  best  and  most 
regular  artificer  of  the  universe.' .  .  .  Kepler  was  a  man  of  strong  and 
lively  piety. " —  WheweWs  Bridgewater  Treatise y  on  Astronomy  and  General 
Physics,  1834,  pp.  309—315. 

Of  Euler,  M.  Fuss  says :  **  His  piety  was  rational  and  sincere :  his 
devotion  was  fervent;  he  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ; 
felt  its  importance  to  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  human  nature ;  and 
looked  upon  its  detractors  and  opposers  as  the  most  pernicious  enemies 
of  man.'— Pa«<o%ia,  1813,  Art.  «  Euler." 

That  Bacon,  Newton,  Pascal,  Boyle,  and  Locke,  were  firm  believers 
in  Christianity,  is  too  well  known  to  the  British  public  to  require  illufi- 
tration. 

NoTB  D.     Page  66. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  books  on  the  elements  of  almost  all  the 
sciences,  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  age ;  and  there  are  many 
persons  to  be  found  belonging  to  the  operative  classes,  (by  great  numbers 
of  whom  the  course  of  Lectures,  of  which  this  is  one,  was  attended,)  who 
understand  enough  of  the  rudiments  of  mathematics  to  form  a  jud^ent 
of  the  force  of  iUustrations  drawn  from  this  source.  The  author  of  the 
present  Lecture  has,  therefore,  brought  forward  some  examples  of  the 
kind,  appropriate  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed, 
that  few  intelligent  mechanics  can  stoop  to  such  a  degradation  of  the 
understanding,  as  to  receive  the  atheistical  follies  and  s^bsurdities  which 
have  been  identified  with  the  <<  Social  System  "  by  its  advocates. 

1.  The  "rows  o^  numbers"  alluded  to,  are  certain  infinite  series^  a 
great  variety  of  which  may  be  obtained,  whose  sums  we  may  prove  to  be 
equal,  in  each  case,  to  a  given  finite  quantity,  though  we  cannot  possibly 
know  all  the  terms  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum,  because  they  are 
infinite  in  number.     For  example : — 

3  9   ■      27  81 

1+  —  +2g-+gJ  +  -256*  "^  ®*^*'  ^  infinitum.  =  4. 

[Forazzl,  andrssi;  •  *  •  S  = -jp^  = -yZJ  =  "4ZT  ==  *'] 
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The  following  series  arises  still  more  simply,  by  subtraction : — 

From  1  +  —  +  —  +  —  +  —  +  etc.  adinf.  =  S, 

^  ,      1.1.1.1 

Take  -^  +  — +  —  +—  +  etc.  arf  in/.  =  S  —  1 ; 

And  we  obtain, 

TTF  +  TJ  +  3TT  +  TT +*'*'• '^  *"/•  =  ^- 

2.  Again :  "  Two  or  more  such  rows  of  numbers  may  he  equal  to  each 
other,**  etc.    Thus,  on  similar  principles : 

24816  2 

T  +  IT  +  125'  +  "625"  +  ^^'  ''^'''/-  =1"' 

6      ,       ^       I        ^        ,         ^  2 

W^  "Too"  ■*"  Tooo"  ■•■  10000  +  ^^'  ""^  '"/•  (=  '^^^-^  =  X* 

1/.     1,1,      111  X         2 

—  \}  +  —  -r-^  +  -^-r  -^+  -^^^  eUi.  adinf'jin  —  . 

3.  '*  We  may  even  know  nothing  at  aU  of  the  real  value  of  any  one 
term  in  a  row  of  quantities ;  yet  we  may  know  that  the  whole  row,  carried 

on  infinitely,  is  equal  to  another  row  so  carried  on.  Thus,  since  ■     •'     ,  ' , 

a  -^  o 

and    ,    , — ,    are  identical;    therefore,  by  division,    we  obtain  the 
series, 

4— 15- +  -? —^ + -^ -**"•'"' ^/- (=  IT*") 

which  must  be  equal  to  the  series, 

1          a         a*         c^         a*                   .      /           1        % 
"T nr  +  IX TT  +  "IT  —  etc.  ad  inf,  (  =  -r—; •  i 

4.  "In  other  cases,  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  we  may  work  with 
quantities  of  a  different  kind,  of  which  we  have  no  definite  comprehension; 
yet  we  may  bring  out  results  which  are  demonstrably  true,"  The 
imaginary  or  impossible  quantities,  here  referred  to,  were  first  noticed  by 
Caraan ;  (see  his  Algebra,  1663 ;)  and  their  history  furnishes  one  example, 
among  others,  that  even  the  most  exact  parts  of  human  knowledge  have 
given  rise  to  strenuous  and  even  angry  disputes.  Some  have  contended 
that  these  quantities  ought  not  to  be  admitted  at  all ;  and  there  was  long 
a  want  of  agreement  as  to  their  algorithm,  or  the  mode  of  operating  with 
them.  Thus  Euler  made  ^Z  —  2  X  s/  —  3  =  i/6;  while  Emerson 
made  f/ — ax  V — ^= — ^*  1^  ^®  latter  result,  most  writers 
now  agree.  No  doubt  such  symbols  are,  in  themselves,  destitute  of 
meaning;  and  are  even  self-contradictory  and  absurd.  Yet  they 
are  of  great  use  in  algebra;  and  by  following  out  the  conventional 
rules  of  operating  with  them,  founded  on  induction,  true  results  are 
obtained.  For  instance,  the  roots  of  the  equation  or'-^lOj^  +  ^^^Oy 
found  by  the  common  rules  for  the  second  degree,  are  5  -(- 1/  —  1, 
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and  5  — '  y^ — 1,  each  of  which  quantities  being  Bubstituted  for  x  in  the 
equation,  verifies  it.  Thus,  although  we  can  form  no  clear  conception 
of  the  nature  of  such  quantities,  yet  we  may  know  the  relation  which 
gey^bear  to  each  other,  and  to  other  algebraical  .uantitie,  of  a  different 


Note  E.     Page  67. 

1.  Every  geometrical  proposition  that  can  be  framed,  is  an  example 
in  which  ''  the  relations  of  quantities  to  each  other  are  known,  when  the 
quantities  themselves  are  unknown."  We  know,  for  example,  that  if  a 
paraUelogram  and  a  triangle  be  constructed  on  the  same  base,  and 
between  the  same  parallels,  the  parallelogram  is  double  of  the  triangle  : 
(Euc.  1. 41  :)  though  we  may  know  nothing  more,  whatever,  about  either 
of  the  figures. 

2.  '^  Two  lines  extended  forward  without  limit  in  space,  may  continuaUy 
approach  each  other,  and  yet  never  meet"  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  all  curves  which  have  Asymptotes  ;  *  the  latter  being  so  denomi- 
nated because  they  are  right  lines  which  never  fall  upon  or  meet  the 
curves  to  which  they  belong,  when  both  the  asymptote  and  the  curve 
are  indefinitely  produced ;  though  they  approach  nearer  together 
than  any  assignable  distance.  Persons  totally  unacquainted  witn  the 
principles  of  the  higher  geometry,  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
proof  can  be  given  of  so  paradoxical  an  assertion — nothing  appearing 
more  certain  than  that,  if  two  lines  continually  approach  each  other, 
they  must  somewhere,  and  at  some  time,  meet,  and  either  coincide  with, 
or  cross  each  other.  The  contrary,  however,  may  be  familiarly  demon- 
strated by  a  reference  to  the  Conchoid  of  the  ancients,  as  follows,  so  as 
to  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  first 
six  books  of  Euclid.  It  wiU  be  evident,  also,  that  the  demonstration 
depends  on  the  mathematical  definition  of  a  point ;  which  definition 
denies  it  all  magnitude :  so  that  the  shortest  line  may  be  divided  into  as 
many  points  as  the  longest ;  and  there  is  no  linear  distance,  however 
minute,  which  may  not  be  conceived  of  as  divided  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  points. 


--K 


*  Incomcident  lines,  called  "  asymptotes "   from  «  privative,  cm  with,  and 
w/TT*  I  fall. 
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Let  any  right  line  PV  be  intersected  perpendicularly  by  the  indefinite 
right  line  QR ;  and  let  right  lines  PB,  PD,  PF,  etc.  PB',  PD',  PF',  etc. 
be  drawn,  so  that  AV,  CB,  ED,  GF,  etc.  a  B',  etc.,  may  be  aU  equal  to 
each  other ;  and  to  At/,  ah,  etc.,  on  the  other  side  of  QR.  The  line 
which  passes  through  F',  D',  B',  V,  B,  D,  F,  etc.,  and  the  line  which 
passes  through  K,  6,  tf,  L,  etc.,  will  each  be  the  Conchoid*  curve,  having 
the  same  pole  or  centre  P. 

The  right  line  QR,  called  the  directrix,  is  a  common  asymptote  to  the 
two  curves ;  that  is,  it  will  never  meet  either  of  the  Conchoids,  though 
it  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  continually,  when  all  three 
lines  are  indefinitely  produced. 

As  the  same  proof  applies  to  each  of  the  curves,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  that  . .  QR . .  is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve  . .  F'F . . ; 
which,  firom  the  inventor,  is  called  the  superior  Conchoid  of  Nicomedes, 

From  any  point  D,  in  the  curve,  draw  Dq  perpendicular  to  QR. 
Then,  since  the  angles  EAP,  £^D,  are  right  angles,  and  A£P=:^£D, 
(Euc.  1. 15,)  therefore  the  triangles  PAE,  D^E,  are  equiangular;  (1. 32 ;) 
and  PE  :  PA  :  :  DE  :  Dq;  (VI.  4 :)  whence,  PE  X  Dy =PA xDE.  But, 
by  the  description  of  the  curve,  DE = A  V ;  therefore  PE  X  Dgr= PA  X  AV. 
And  in  whatever  part  of  the  curve,  indefinitely  extended,  the  point  D  is 
found,  as  at  F,  etc.,  if  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  from  that  point  to  the 
directrix,  similar  triangles  will  be  formed ;  and  PE  x  Dfi'  will  always  be 
equal  to  PA  X  A  V,  which  latter  is  obviously  a  constant  quantity :  therefore 
PE  X  D^  will  also  be  a  constant  quantity,  whatever  may  be  the  values 
of  PE,  and  D^.  Now  it  is  evident  that  PE  increases  as  the  distance  of 
the  point  D  from  the  dxis  PV  increases.  When,  for  instance,  D  coin- 
cides with  F,  PE  is  increased  to  PG  :  (1. 16, 32  19:)  hence  the  distance, 
D^,  of  the  point  D  from  the  directrix  QR,  must  always  diminish  in  the 
same  proportion.  But  D^  can  never  vanish ;  for  then  PE  x  ^Q  would 
also  vanish,  or  become  =  0 ;  and  PE  X  ^^  would  not  be  a  constant 
quantity  =  PA  X  AV.  Therefore  the  directrix  . .  QR . . ,  and  the 
superior  Conchoid  . .  FF  . . ,  will  never  meet,  though  indefinitely  pro- 
duced.— ^The  same  method  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  other  curve 
. .  KL . . ,  which  is  called  the  inferior  Conchoid. 

[The  same  result  is  obtained  from  the  equation  of  the  two  Conchoids. 

Forif  AV=:o,  AP=:6,D^=a?,  Ay=y;then  (a^—xA   (b±xy=zx^y^, 

ory=:±^^^  ^a^  —  x^.     Here,  whenar=0,  y  =  -fL,    that  is  y 
X  0 

is  infinite.  Therefore  the  ordinate  at  A,  the  origin  of  the  abscissas,  is  an 
as3anptote  to  both  curves.] 

3.  "  An  infinitely  extended  space  may  he  equal  to  a  given  fimte  area,** 
Of  this  the  following  example  may  be  given  : 

•  So  called  from  xiyx^*  *  sheU. 
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In  the  indefinite  right  line  PD  for  a  base  or  axiSf  let  any  distances 
AB,  BC,  CD,  Aby  be,  etc.,  he  all  equal ;  and  let  the  perpendiculars 
erected  at  these  intervals  he  in  continued  proportion,  or  such  that 

al:bh::bh:cn::cn:di,  etc.  al  :bh::  bh:  en  etc.;  then 

the  summits  of  these  ordinates,  and  of  all  others,  ^avn  in  like  manner 
between  them,  will  mark  the  Logarithmic  curve.* 

Draw  LK  parallel  to  PD ;  and  draw  ov  parallel  and  indefinitely  near 
to  ID.  Also  draw  oT  and  et  touching  the  curve  at  the  points  o  and  e 
taken  indefinitely  near  together;  so  that  eu,  ov,  ID,  are  equi-distant 
ordinates ;  and  draw  or,  es,  parallel  to  PD. 

By  the  description  of  the  curve,  BH  X  6^>  or  CN  X  cHj  (ete.)  ^  AL2. 
Hence  all  such  rectangles  are  constant,  whatever  he  the  values  of  the 
ordinates  composing  them ;  and  no  ordinate  will  ever  vanish.  Therefore 
. .  PD . .  is  an  infinite  ahscissa,  or  an  asymptote  to  the  curve. 

From  the  description  of  the  curve,  eu  I  ov  H  ov  I  TD  ;  and 
(Euc.  V.  19)  eulovllov  —  ^u  :  ID  —  or.  But  ov — euzi^os,  and 
ID — of;=Ir.  Also,  the  indefinitely  small  arcs  eo,  ol,  may  he  considered 
as  right  lines  coinciding  with  et,  oT,  at  the  points  e  and  o  respectively. 
Hence  the  triangles  ose,  eut,  also  Iro,ot;T,  are  respectively  similar :  therefore 
utZaelleulos;  and  vT  Z  ro  H  ov  llr.  And  since  ov  ZlrHeul  o», 
therefore  utZseZZvTZ  ro.  But  t<t;=t7D,  therefore  es  =  ro.  Consequently 
ut,  vT,  the  whtangenta,  will  he  equal ;  and  the  same  will  he  the  case  for 
any  other  points  in  the  curve :  that  is,  tlie  subtangent  uf,  or  vT,  is 
a  constant  quantity. 

Again  :  since  oT  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  o,  therefore 
ovZvTllotZse;  and  oo  X  ^^  =  v'^  X  <^*  ^u^  &8  *^  is  indefinitely 
near  to  vo,  therefore  vo  X  vu,  or  vo  X  '^  =  ^^^  space  uvoe.  And  since 
vTiB  A  constant  quantity,  the  sum  of  all  the  spaces  uvoe,  contained  in 
the  space  AvoL,  is  equal  to  vT  x  all  the  quantities  m;  or,  AvoL = vT  x  mi  : 
that  IS,  the  space  included  hetween  any  two  ordinates  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  under  their  difference  and  the  subtangent. 

Hence  the  area  of  the  whole  descending  logarithmic  space  ovZ, 
bounded  by  any  ordinate  oo,  and  extended  mdennitely  beyond  nc,  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  under  that  ordinate  and  the  subtangent  t;T.  For 
if  en  were  conceived  to  vanish,  the  whole  above-mentioned  space  would 


♦  So  called  because  the  abscissas  are  as  the  logarithms  of  the  corresponding 
ordinates. 
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be  equal  to  ov  X  v'^t  or  (Euc.  I.  41)  equal  to  twice  the  area  of  the 
triangle  ovT.  And  as  DP  is  an  as3nnptote  to  the  curve ;  therefore  the 
above  indefinite  space  continually  approaches  to  the  area  of  the  rectangle 

ov  X  ^'^f  ^  ^^  limit. 

[The  same  thing  appears  thus : — If  any  abscissa  vA  =  x,  and  its 
or£nate  AL  =  y  \  also,  ^0  =  1^  and  o  =  a  certain  constant  quantity, 
or  the  modulus  of  the  logarithms :  then  the  equation  of  the  curve  is 

fldy 
Hence  dx  ==  — ;    and  we  obtain  the  following  proportion  : — 
»f 

ydx 
dyldxlly:  a;  or-j--=o. 

But,  in  every  curve,  ^ —  is  the  expression  for  the  subtangent. 

Ay 

Therefore  the  subtangent  vT  of  this  curve  is  always  equal  to  the  same 
constant  quantity  a,  or  the  modulus  of  the  logarithms. 

The  differential  of  the  area,  or  ydx,  is  JlJl;  and  /ad^,  or  the  corrected 

if 

integral,  is  a  (ov — y)  =  a  (ov — AL)  =  a  X  om  =^  vT  y,  om:  that  is 
the  area  voLA  between  any  two  ordinates  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under 
the  constant  subtangent  and  the  difference  of  the  ordinates.  Hence,  if 
the  abscissa  be  supposed  infinite  in  length,  in  the  direction  vV,  and  con- 
sequently the  extreme  ordinate  equal  zero,  then  the  infinitely  long  area 
voZ  =  t;T  X  ov,  or  double  the  triangle  ovT,  as  before.] 

4.  "  An  infinite  space,  if  it  be  supposed  to  revolve,  may  generate 
a  solid  of  finite  capacity,"  Of  this,  the  same  curve  (the  Logarithmic) 
furnishes  an  example.  It  is  evident,  that  when  the  infinitely  long 
space  ovZ  has  revolved  about  its  axis,  the  indefinitely  small  variable 
spaces,  such  as  uvoe,  have  become  variable  right  cylinders  of  indefi-i 
nitely  small  height,  and  of  which  PD  is  the  common  axis.  Then, 
before,  ot;  X  ««  =  ^'T  X  os ;  therefore  o©*  y,  se  »  ov  %  vT  %  os. 
Put  01?  =  y,  vT  =  a,  c  =  3 .  1416.  Then  «e  X  y*  —  o«  X  «y>  ai^d 
se  X  cy^  =  o«  X  coy.  But  «^  X  cy*  =  the  solid  made  by  the  revolu- 
tion ofuvoe;  whence  os  X  ^^y  —  ^^  same  solid.  Therefore  if  ov  be 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  equal  parts,  each 
equal  to  os  =^  l,  then  the  sum  of  all  the  quantities  cay  =■  the 
sum    of  all    the    cylinders.     But,   by   arithmetical    progression,    the 

sum  of  all   the  quantities  y,  is  equal  to  ^;  and  the  sum  of  all  the 

quantities  cay,  is  equal  to  ?^  =  sum    of   all    the    solids    made    by 

all  the  revolving  spaces  uvoe  =  the  solid  made  by  the  infinitely 
extended    space     ovZ,       But    cy*  =  area    of    the     circle    whose 

radius  is    ov  or  y.    Therefore  the    whole    solid,  =  -vT  X  area  of 

the  circle  whose  radius  is  ov ;  or  the  infinitely  long  solid,  made  by  the 
infinitely  long  space  ovZ  revolving  about  its  axis  Pv,  is  equal  to 
half  a  cylhider  having  the  same  circle  for  a  base,  and  whose  height  is 
equal  to  the  constant  subtangent. 

H 
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[Or  thus.    The  differential  of  the  solid  voLA,  contained  between  any 
two  ordinates,  is  cya^r  =  c^  X  — -  =  caydy,  where  c  =  3.1416,  a  »  vT, 

y 

y  —  AL ;  and  I  caydy,  or  the  corrected  integral,  is    — ca  (vo^  —  ifl) 

=  —  c  X  vT  (vo*  —  AL* ),  which  b  half  the  difference  between  two 

cylinders  of  the  common  altitude  vT,  and  having  for  the  radii  of  their 
bases  VO)  and  AL,  respectively.  Hence,  supposing  the  solid  infinitely  long 
towards  Z,  when  y  or  the  ordinate  vanishes,  me  infinitely  long  solid 

=:^  —  c  X  vT  X  vo^,  or  half  the  cylinder  on  the  base  2  vo,  with  the  alti- 
tude  vT,  as  before.] 

Note  F.    Page  73. 

According  to  the  "  Social "  plan  for  a  "  superior  union  between  the 
sexes,"  the  parties  may,  if  they  please,  as  early  as  twelve  months  after 
their  '*  marriage,"  make  a  public  declaration  of  their  intention  to  separate ; 
and  if  they  remain  in  the  same  mind  at  the  end  of  six  months  more,  their 
separation  then  takes  place.  If  only  one  of  the  parties  wishes  to  separate, 
the  separation  takes  place  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  "  marriage :" 
(liaison  is  the  proper  term,  for  we  have  no  English  word  for  this  tem- 
porary connexion  :)  at  this  time,  "  the  parties  may,  without  diminution  of 
public  opinion,  form  new  unions."  See  "  Extract  from  an  Address  deli- 
vered by  Mr,  Oweny  in  1833,  entitled,  '  Marriage  as  it  ottght  to  be.*  ** — 
"  New  Moral  World."    No.  32. 

Note  G.    Page  85. 

^<  In  the  National  Convention,  Gobet,  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  rector 
of  Vangirard,  and  several  other  priests,  abjured  the  Christian  religion  ; 
and  for  this  they  received  applauses,  and  the  fraternal  kiss." 

'^  The  Convention  then  mixed  with  the  people  to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
Reason,  in  her  new  temple.  A  grand  festival  was  accordingly  held  is  the 
church  of  N&tre  Dame,  m  honour  of  this  deity.  Liberty  came  out  of  her 
temple  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  republicans  of  both  sexes,  who  sang 
a  hymn  in  her  praise,  extending  their  arms  at  the  same  time  towards  h^« 
Liberty  ascended  afterwards,  to  return  to  the  temple ;  and  on  re-entering, 
it,  she  turned  about,  casting  a  look  of  benevolence  upon  her  friends;  when 
she  got  in,  all  expressed  with  enthusiasm  the  sensations  which  the  goddess 
excited  in  them,  with  songs  of  joy ;  and  they  swore,  never,  never,  tp 
cease  to  be  faithful  to  her.  .  .  Soon  after,  they  doomed  the  lady  to  expire 
under  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine." — See  Dick's  "  Improvement  of  So*-, 
ciety."  1833.  pp.  456.  541—2. 

Note  H.    Page  89. 

The  point  here  intended  may  be  thus  stated :  (and  probably  none  will  dis- 
pute the  fact :)  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  person  ever  having  suffered 
remorse  on  the  approach  of  death,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  a 
decided  and  practical  Christian  ;  while  the  cases  referred  to,  .show  that 
men  have  suffered  remorse  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been  decided 
and  practical  Infidels.    Whatever  misgivings  even  real  Christians  may 
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sometimes  have,  at  this  solemn  period,  they  arise  from  other  causes  than 
the  retrospect  of  a  consistent  Christian  life  : — ^but  the  horrors  of  Infidels 
have  been  caused  by  the  retrospect  of  a  life  of  Infidelity.  Christianity 
harmonizes  with  natural  conscience : — Infidelity  revolts  it. 

When  death  approached,  Voltaire,  in  his  terror,  sent  for  a  priest; 
and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  2d  March,  1778,  he  professed  his 
return  to  the  "  holy  Catholic  Church,"  in  presence  of  his  nephew  the 
Abb6  Mignot,  and  tne  Marquis  de  Villevielle.  This  act,  however,  proved 
little  or  no  relief  to  his  conscience  ;  though  death  extorted  from  hun  this 
unwilling  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  following 
extract  is  from  the  Abb6  Banners  account  of  this  unhappy  man,  when 
near  his  end  : — 

'^  Soon  commenced  those  scenes  of  phrensy  and  violence  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  even  to  his  last  days.  At  this  period,  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  and  about  twenty  more  of  the  conspirators  against  Christianity, 
who  beset  his  apartments,  never  approached  hun  without  being 
witnesses  of  their  own  humiliation,  in  that  of  their  master ;  and  he  often 
repelled  them  from  him  by  his  curses  and  reproaches.  '  Begone !  *  he 
would  say  to  them,  '  it  is  you  who  have  brought  me  to  this. — Begone ! 
I  could  have  done  without  you  all ;  but  you  could  not  do  without  me : 
and  what  a  wretched  glory  have  yot  procured  me ! '  These  curses  on 
those  whom  he  had  initiated,  were  followed  by  the  dreadful  recollection 
of  his  conspiracy  against  religion.  Then  they  themselves  heard  him,  in 
the  midst  of  his  anguish  and  alarm,  alternately  invoking  and  blas- 
pheming the  name  of  that  God,  who  had  so  long  been  the  oDJect  of  his 
plottings,  and  of  his  hatred.  Sometimes  he  exclaimed,  '  Jesus  Christ ! 
Jesus  Christ!*  in  long-drawn  tones  of  remorse.  At  other  times,  he 
bewailed  that  he  was  abandoned  both  by  God  and  man.  .  .  .  His 
physicians,  especially  M.  Tronchin,  came  to  endeavour  to  calm  him : 
they  withdrew  to  declare  what  an  awful  example  they  had  witnessed  of 
a  dying  reprobate.  The  pride  of  his  fellow  -conspirators  agamst  Chris- 
tianity, would  fain  have  suppressed  these  disclosures : — but  it  was  in  vain. 
M.  Tronchin  did  not  cease  to  assert  that  the  furies  of  Orestes  *  gave  but 
a  faint  idea  of  those  of  Voltaire.  The  Mareschal  de  Richlieu,  who 
witnessed  this  spectacle,  hurried  away,  declaring  :  *  This  is  too  much! — 
one  cannot  bear  this! ' — ^Thus  died  Voltaire,  May  30,  1778." 

'*  Bientdt  commenc^rent  ces  scenes  de  fureur,  et  de  rage,  qui  se  suc- 
cederent  jusqu'a  ses  derniers  jours.  Alors  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  et 
vingt  autres  conjures,  qui  assi^geoient  son  antichambre,  ne  Tapprocherent 
phis  que  pour  etre  t^moins  de  leur  humiliation  dans  celle  de  leur  maitre, 
smiventmSme  pour  se  voir  repoussis  parses  maledictions  et  ses  reproches. 
*■  Retirez-vous !  leur  disoit-il  alors,  c'est  vous  qui  ^tes  cause  de  I'^tat  ou 
je  sm«.  Retirez-vous !  Je  pouvois  me  passer  de  tous  vous  autres;  c'est 
vmis  qui  ne  pouviez  pas  vous  passer  de  moi:  et  quelle  malheureuse 
gloire  m'avez-vous  done  valu ! '  Ces  maledictions  donn^es  a  ses  adeptes 
etoient  suivies  du  cruel  souvenir  de  sa  conjuration.  Alors  ils  Tentendoient 
eux  mSmies,  au  milieu  de  ses  troubles  et  de  ses  frayeurs,  appeler,  invoquer 
et  blasphemer  altemativement  ce  Dieu,  Tancien  objet  de  ses  complots  et 
de  sa  haine.  A  vec  les  accens  prolong6s  du  remords,  tantdt  il  s'Icrioit : 
JhtLs  Christ!  Jesus  Christ!  Tantdt  il  se  plaignoit  de  9e  voir  abandonn6 
etde-Dieu  et  des  hommes  ....  Ses  mldecins,,  M.  Tronchin  surtout, 
drrlvdi^nt  poit^  le  calmer ;  ils  en  sortoient  pour  confessor  qu'ils  avoient 
vu  la  plus  terrible  image  de  Timpie  mourant.  torgueil  des  coi^ur6s 
vouhif  ^ri  valh  sUpprimer  ces  aveux  :  M.  Tronchin  continupit  a  dire  que 

•  As  described  by  the  Greek  tragic  poets. 
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lea  fureurs  d'Oreste  ne  donnent  qu'ime  id^e  bien  foible  de  celles  de 
Voltaire.  Le  Mar^chale  de  Richelieu,  temoin  de  ce  spectacle,  s'enfuyoit 
en  diaant :  *  en  v4rit6,  cela  est  trop  fort,  on  ne  pent  y  tenir.' — Ainsi 
mourut  (Voltaire)  le  30  Mai,  1778.'  —  Memoires  pour  Servir  d  VHiatoire 
du  Jacobinisme.  Par  M.  I'Abb^  Barruel.  A  Londres.  1797.  Premiere 
Partie,  ch.  17.* 

D 'Ale M BERT,  who  died  five  yean  after  Voltaire,  felt  similar  remorse, 
and  would  have  had  an  interview  with  the  Cur6  of  St  Grermain,  but 
Condorcet  refused  him  admission  at  the  door.  *'  Condorcet  allowed  these 
words  to  escape  him,  in  reference  to  his  inhuman  triumph  :  in  announcing 
the  death  of  D'Alembert,  and  detailing  its  circumstances,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  applaud  himself,  and  to  add :  '  If  I  had  not  been  there,  he 
would  have  made  the  plunqe  / '  " 

''  D'Alembert  avoit  r^ellement  senti  tons  les  remords  qui  devoient  le 
tourmenter,  autant  que  Voltaire.  .  .  .  Condorcet  laisse  echapper  ces  mots 
sur  son  afireux  triomphe.     En  annon^ant  la  mort  de  D'Alemoert,  en  rap- 

Sortant  ses  circonstances,  il  ne  craignit  pas  de  s'applaudir  lui-mdme,  et 
'ajouter :  '  Sije  ne  m'Stois  pas  trouvS  &,  il  faisoit  le  pUmgeon,'  **  Ibid. 
*'  The  last  hours  of  Paine  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
During  the  paroxysms  of  his  distress  and  pain,  he  would  invoke  the  name 
of  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  blasphemed  by  his  writings,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  would  alarm  the  house.  (See  Cheetham's  Life  of  Paine,  pp. 
153 — 150.  Lond.  1818;  reprinted  from  the  American  publication.) 
What  must  have  been  the  agony  of  that  man's  mind,  who  could  exclaim, 
as  Paine  did  on  one  occasion :  '  I  think  /  can  say  what  they  make  Jesus 
Christ  to  say — My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me ! '  Ibid, 
p.  157."  ilariweU  Homers  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures, 
1825.   Vol.  i.  p.  485. 

Note  I.     Page  89. 

"  Dr.  Smith  happened  to  enter  the  room;  and  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, Mr.  Hume  said  that  when  he  was  reading,  a  few  days  before, 
Lucian's  '*  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  he  could  not,  among  all  the  excuses 
which  are  alleged  to  Charon  for  not  entering  readily  into  his  boat,  find 
one  that  fitted  him.  .  . .  He  then  diverted  himself  with  inventing  several 
jocular  excuses,  which  he  supposed  he  might  make  to  Charon,  and  in 
imagining  the  very  surly  answers  which  it  might  suit  the  character  of 
Charon  to  give  to  them. .  .  .  The  hour  of  his  departure  had  now  arrived. 
He  was,  in  his  last  moments,  perfectly  sensible,  and  free  from  pain.  He 
showed  not  the  slightest  indication  of  impatience  or  fretfulness.  His 
whole  conduct  evinced  composure  of  mind." — Ritchie's  Life  of  Hume, 
1807.    Pto.  298— 301. 

It  neea  not  atppear  unaccountable  that  there  should  be  instances,  in 
which  bold  and  daring  infidels  maintain  their  delusion  to  the  last  The 
Psalmist  speaks  of  some  "  of  the  wicked,"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  3,  4,)  who  experi- 
ence no  distresses  [rrta^rn  tigKt  cords,  which  bind  and  torture  \  figuratively, 
tortures,  pains,  distresses,  in  general]  to  the  very  moment  of  their  dying : 
[orrto^:]  and  their  strength  is  fresh,  or  flourishing  in  fatness,  [m^I]. 

*  "  This  account  was  confirmed  by  M.  de  Luc,  a  philosopher  of  distinguished 
science,  and  of  the  greatest  honour  and  probity." — Hartwetl  Home* » Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,    1825.    Vol.  i.  p.  485. 
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IS   MARRIAGE  WORTH  PERPETUATING? 


The  subject  allotted  to  your  present  Lecturer,  is  com- 
prised in  the  question,  "Is  marriage  worth  perpe- 
tuating?" The  question  admits  of  being  viewed  in  two 
aspects ; — ^first,  In  relation  to  marriage  as  an  institution  in 
general ; — second,  In  relation  to  the  permanency  of  each 
particular  contract.  In  either  case,  as  the  term  "  marriage"  is 
to  be  understood  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  the  answer  will 
be  equally  adverse  to  the  published  sentiments  of  the 
person  and  party,  whose  views  the  series  of  Lectures,  of 
Vhich  the  present  is  to  form  a  part,  is  intended  to  oppose. 
It  is  useless  therefore  to  inquire  to  which  of  these  par- 
ticulars the  question  was  meant  to  be  directed;  for  if 
either  be  affirmed,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
attempted;  especially,  as  in  its  most  comprehensive 
meaning,  it  extends  to  both. 

Although  for  many  years  I  had  heard  of  the  system 
designated  "  Socialism,"  I  had  never,  until  requested  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  this  evening,  thought  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  a  refutation;  and  if  I  have  been 
in  any  degree  moved  from  that  opinion,  it  is  because 
experience  seems  to  prove  that  its  irrationality  has  not 
been  a  sufficient  preventive,  in  the  minds  of  many  weak  and 
misjudging  persons,  against  its  adoption.  I  had  therefore 
never  troubled  myself  to  waste  time  in  perusing,  without 
an  object,  any  authentic  promulgation  of  its  doctrines. 

B 


When  the  present  task  was  proposed  to  me  and  accepted, 
I  of  course  deemed  it  expedient  to  inquire  into  what  had 
been  written  upon  the  subject,  that  I  might  know  its  form 
and  nature,  and  be  able  to  understand  the  precise  value  of 
the  arguments  which  were  triumphantly  to  overturn  the  insti- 
tutions of  6,000  years,  and  to  reveal  to  us  those  wonderjfiil 
discoveries  in  morahy  which  had  eluded  the  investigations 
of  the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages,  countries,  and  climes. 

Whatever  might  have  been  my  belief  of  the  inability  of 
any  human  power  to  remove  those  rocks  and  primary 
formations  which  constitute  the  unalterable  laws  and  foun- 
dations of  society,  I  confess  that  from  pretensions  so  exalted, 
I  did  expect  to  find  many  subtle  argiunents,  many  nice 
distinctions,  and  philosophical  disquisitions,  calculated  to 
clothe  the  doctrines  they  were  intended  to  advocate^  with 
the  semblance  of  reason  and  truth;  and  I  believed  that  my 
task  would  be  to  point  out  and  expose  the  fitllacy  which  lay 
like  base  metal  beneath  its  gilding,  too  well  concealed  from 
the  eye  of  the  common  observer  to  be  detected,  until 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.  What  their 
was  my  surprise  to  find  an  abundance  of  bold  barefaced 
unwarrantable  assertions,  imsupported,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  by  even  the  shadow  of  an  argument,  and  that 
shadow  in  the  few  cases  where  it  appeared,  produced  from 
nothing  more  substantial  than  some  baseless  unproved 
assertion  which  preceded  it;  reducing  the  whole  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree  of  authority  upon  which  a  system 
can  be  rested, — ^the  mere  unproved  opinions,  or  rather 
declarations  (for  it  were  charity  to  assume  that  they  were 
not  seriously  believed),  of  its  advocate. 

The  language  in  which  these  Lectures  are  couched 
became  no  less  matter  of  surprise  than  the  paucity  of  their 
arguments ;  language  so  totally  unfit  for  the  eyes,  and  still 
less  for  the  tongue  and  the  ears,  of  any  person  possessing 
the  least  pretension  to  common  decency,  as  to  reader  it 
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utterly  imposible  for  me  to  repeat,  or  for  you  patiently  to 
hear  it;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  my 
audience  at  the  outset,  that  I  shall  carefully  abstain  from 
insulting  them  by  a  repetition  of  the  filth  and  indecency 
which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  Mr.  Owen's  Lectures  to 
render  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all.  According  to  him, 
licentiousness,  impurity,  and  indecency  do  not  esist  in 
things  themselves,  but  only  in  the  ideas  of  such  as  are  not 
familiar  to  a  common  habit,  with  them ;  and  that  if  by  the 
daily  repetition  of  the  most  disgusting  scenes  a  party  can 
be  rendered  insensible  to  shame,  he  attains  to  the  most 
exalted  station  of  virtuous  happiness  that  a  human  being 
can  occupy ;  as  if  the  vat  of  the  tallow-melter  (to  put  no 
higher  instance)  became  transformed  to  a  vase  of  roses, 
because  he  was  daily  bending  over  it — ^such  is  really  the 
nature  and  worth  of  his  reasoning. 

The  difficulty  I  have  to  contend  with,  therefore,  lies  not 
in  the  force,  but  in  the  filthiness  of  his  argument  Like  the 
eel  it  is  not  his  strength,  but  his  slipperiness,  that  renders 
him  difficult  to  hold.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Western  Continent  an  otherwise  insignificant  animal  is 
found,  which,  if  attacked,  emits  so  unbearable  a  stench, 
that  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  come  in  its  way  are 
happy  to  avoid  the  intolerable  nuisance  by  allowing  the 
creature  to  escape  unmolested.  So  strongly  am  I  impressed 
with  a  similar  feeling,  that  had  I  known  beforehand  the 
esLteat  and  depth  of  the  abomination  I  am  called  upon  to 
deal  with,  I  should  most  probably  have  declined  this 
evening's  duty  altogether,  for  were  I  compelled  to  do  one 
or  Ihe  other,  and  permitted  a  choice,  I  would  infinitely 
rather  come  into  contact  with  Ihe  animal  of  the  new 
physical,  than  with  that  of  the  «  New  Moral"  world.  The 
one  might  <^end  my  senses,  the  other  sickens  my  heart; 
the  one  might  taint  the  atmosphere  with  its  effluvia,  the 
other  creates  a  moral  pestilence  beneath  which  virtue  must 
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die,  and  the  rank  weeds  of  every  vice  and  impurity  flourish. 
But,  I  am  no  scavenger,  I  cannot  consent  to  follow 
Mr.  Owen  along  the  dirty  sewers  and  miry  cess-pools 
through  which  he  has  crawled  his  way.  I  cannot  consent 
to  bring  myself  into,  nor  dare  I  provoke  the  forbearance  of 
my  audience  by  placing  them,  in  such  close  contact  with 
the  details  of  his  system.  The  only  course  I  can  adopt 
with  due  respect  to  myself  and  to  you,  is  to  turn  through 
their  dark  channels  a  stream  from  ^'  Sion's  hill,"  or  a  branch 
from 

Siloe's  brook  which  flows  fast  by  the  Oracles  of  God. 

To  do  this  effectually,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  mass  of  offensive  matter,  and  to  loosen  the 
bands  which  apparently  hold  it  together,  that  the  cleansing 
waters  may  the  more  readily  and  effectually  bear  it  away. 

The  Lectures  of  Mr.  Owen,  on  what  he  calls  ^JTie 
Marriage  System  of  the  New  Moral  World" — ^in  which, 
somewhat  inconsistently  with  their  title,  he  proposes  to 
abolish  marriage  altogether— consists  of  a  series  of  ten 
Lectures,  preceded  by  a  short  introduction  and  closed  by 
an  appendix.  The  general  character  of  each  lecture  is — a 
commencement,  denouncing  the  institution  of  marriage  as 
the  invention  of  priests,  magistrates,  and  lawyers,  and  the 
primary  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  afflict  the  human  race; 
then  follows  two  or  three  pages  upon  the  particular  subject 
of  the  lecture,  and  a  conclusion  about  as  large  as  the  com- 
mencement, and  of  similar  materials ;  leaving  so  slender  a 
middle  for  the  proo^  that  were  the  whole  separated  from 
the  rest  and  exhibited  together,  I  doubt  not  but  that  the 
author  himself  would  be  astonished  at  the  very  small 
portion  which  he  has  devoted  to  that  most  important,  but 
neglected,  part  of  his  work. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  ten  lectures  would  afiford 
ample  compass  for  the  fiill  discussion  and  development  of 
Mr.  Owen's  views.     Yet  he  tells   us  it  is  in  a  ^*  hasty 


manner"  that  he  notices  the  evils  of  these  "Satanic  institu- 
tions;"* he  has  ^^  slightly  sketched  the  outline  of  ordinary 
married  life;"f   he  has  ^^ hastily  sketched  a  few,  and  but 
very  few,  of  the  injurious  influences,  &c.";J  "very  slightly 
and  imperfectly  traced  the  blighting  eflFects" — "very  much 
more  might  be   said    on    the  subject,"  §    and   the    like. 
This  is  an  old  trick ;  flimsy  enough  in  its  texture,  and  easily 
seen  through  by  the  experienced,  but  well  calculated  to 
mislead  the  young  and  unwary.     It  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  a  confession  of  incompetency  of  execution  in  the 
advocate,  and  of  unworthiness  in  the  subject     We  shall 
not  be  deceived  by  it     Mr.  Owen  asserts,  over  and  over 
again,  that  his  whole  system  depends  upon  this  question. 
The  importance  he  attaches  to  it  overtops  every  other 
subject — "  until  you  put  away  from  among  you  and  your 
children  for  ever  this  accursed  thing"  L  e.  marriage,  "  you  will 
never  be  in  a  condition  to  become  virtuous  in  your  thoughts 
and  feelings,  or  to  know  what  real  happiness  is  " — there  is 
no  hope  until  this  evil  be  overcome.  ||      Many  of  his  friends 
object  to  his  propositions ;  but,  "  had  they  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  these  two  systems,"  Marriage  and  Socialism,  "they 
would  at  once  discover  that  the  greatest  of  all  impossibilities 
will  be,  to  unite  the  practice  of  the  one  with  any  part  of  the 
practice  of  the  other."  f     "  Were  you  to  attempt,"  says  he 
again,  "to  unite  any  part  of  the  two  systems"  (that  is 
Marriage  and  Socialism)  "you  would  be  sure  to  fail"** 
And  after  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  ff  he  adds, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Lecture,  that  "he  (man) 
is  at  this  moment  deprived,  by  these  insane  institutions, 
of  the  only  means  by  which  he  can  reach  the  high  excel- 
lence and  the  great  extent  of  happiness  which  his  nature^ 
governed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  is  capable  of  attaining 
and  enjoying." H 

*  Marriage  Lectures,  p.  4.  f  Ibid,  p.  25.  %  Il>id,  pp.  29.  39. 
§  Ibid,  p.  84.  II  Ibid,  p.  8.  ^  Ibid,  p.  10.  •♦  Ibid,  p.  13. 
tt  Ibid,  pp.  27.  29.  47.  56.  71.  78.  Xt  Ibid,  p.  84. 


It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Owen  attaches  the  very 
highest  importance  to  this  part  of  his  system.     He  makes  it 
the  cardinal  point  upon  which  the  success  of  the  whole  turns. 
Nothing,  he  declares,  is  to  be  done,  until  the  destruction  of 
the  Marriage  Institution  is  accomplished.     The  two  sys- 
tems cannot  stand  together.     Why  then  does  he  satisfy  him- 
self and  how  can  he  expect  to  satisfy  others,  by  treating 
what  he  deems  so  important  in  a  '^  hasty  manner."     Why 
does  he  only  "slightly  sketch   the  mere  outline."     Why 
"hastily  sketch — ^a  few,  and  but  very  few,  of  its  injurious 
influences" — when,  if  their  exposure  and  destruction  be 
essential  to  his  success,  he  ought  to  have  probed  all  to  the 
very  bottom?     We  are  not  so  to  be  put  off.     But  what 
excuse  can  he  offer  ?     Is  the  subjeict  new  to  him  ?    By  no 
means.     Towards  the  close  of  his  first  Lecture,  (which,  it 
appears  from  a  notice  on  the  back  of  the  title-page,  was 
delivered  in  the  year  1834,)  he  states,  that  it  had  then  taken 
him  a  period  of  seventeen  years  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
sufficiently  for  that  evening's  Lecture.*     How  much  longer 
he  had  been  preparing  his  own  mind  for  it  does  not  pre- 
cisely appear;  but  be  intimates  that  he  gave  up  a  situation 
and  made  the  sacrifice  of  extensive  wealth,  (probably  allud- 
ing to  his  departure  from  New  Lanark,)  that  he  might  teach 
all  the  truths  of  his  system  ;f  and  that  those  who  suppose 
he  is  to  be  withheld  from  that  course,  "  little  indeed  know 
the  earfy  determination  of  his  mind,  and  the  thoughts  which 
have  been  long  within  him."j:     In  another  place,  he  states 
his  age  to  have  been  sixty-three  when  the  Lectures  were 
delivered  §    At  what  period  he  fixes  the  '^  early  determina- 
tion of  his  mind,"  does  not  appear ;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
as  the  Lectures  were  printed  as  they  now  stand  in  1838,  we 
have  the  ripened  cogitations  of  at  least  twenty-one  years  of 
his  matured  judgment.    Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
possible to  admit  a  "hastiness  of  the  manner,"  or  "the 

•  Marriage  Lectures,  p.  13.      f  Ibid,  pp.  5,  6.     %  Ibid,  p.  6. 

§  Ibid,  p.  53. 


slightness  of  the  sketch,"  as  any  excuse ;  and  if  we  find, 
that  after  so  long  a  course  of  years  he  has  not  been  able  to 
give  us  a  satisfactory  argument  in  support  of  this  "early" 
and  this  matured  "determination  of  his  mind,"  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  system  is  too  baseless  to  admit  of  it. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  has  done  his  best :  he  has  put  his  case 
in  the  strongest  manner  he  could :  the  pitiful  arguments  he 
has  made  use  of  are  the  most  cogent  he  was  able  to  com- 
mand ;  but  with  a  lurking  suspicion  all  along  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  both  his  premises  and  his  conclusions,  he  arms  him- 
self by  anticipation  as  well  as  he  may,  with  the  only  weapon 
within  reach,  against  the  efiect  of  a  refutation.  Oh,  those 
Lectures  were  done  only  in  a  "hasty  manner" — ^they  are  but 
"  a  slight  sketch" — "a  few,  and  only  very  few,  instances  of 
the  evils  opposed  are  produced." 

It  is  further  worth  inquiring,  what  amount  of  proof  ought 
to  be  deemed  satisfactory  upon  this  question.  Undoubtedly 
every  tMng  made  the  subject  of  controversy,  is  more  satis- 
factorily decided  by  the  highest  than  by  an  inferior  degree 
of  demonstration;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  necessity 
for  a  superior  degree  of  it,  rises  exactly  in  proportion  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject  in  debate.  Thus,  in  many 
of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  we  admit  the  unopposed  asser* 
tion  of  another,  or  the  mere  probability  of  the  matter  in 
question,  as  sufficient  evidence  to  act  upon.  To  put  a  case 
in  point :  when  Mr.  Owen  asserts  that  in  1834  he  was  sixty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  that  he  had  then  been  seventeen 
years  in  preparing  for  that  evening's  Lecture,  I  run  no 
hazard  in  crediting  his  assertion ;  but  were  I  to  purchase  a 
considerable  estate  of  him,  or  of  any  other  gentleman,  I 
should  be  taken  for  a  madman  were  I  to  pay  down  the 
purchase-money  upon  his  mere  assurance  that  the  title 
was  perfect;  and  nobody  would  pity  me  if  I  lost  it 
all.  The  necessity  for  caution  clearly  increases  with  the 
amount  of  the  stake.  Were  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
only  small,  it  might  not  seriously  inconvenience  me  to  lose 


it ;  but  were  it  of  very  large  amount,  its  loss  wouM  probably 
reduce  me  to  beggary. 

Now,  tbe  stake  Mr.  Owen  proposes  to  play  for,  is  not  a 
more  matter  of  property,  of  whatever  amount  He  puts  in 
issue  that  which  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  man  in  this  world,  whether  as 
an  individual,  or  as  a  member  of  society.  He  puts  in  issue 
our  national  polity, — the  laws  of  property, — the  principles 
of  our  Religion, — ^and  that  with  which  we  have  now  more 
particularly  to  do^  and  which  mainly  governs  all,  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  The  question  is,  shall  we  give  up  our 
political  and  sodal  institutions, — shall  we  throw  down  our 
altars  and  break  up  our  hearths, — shall  we  scatter  the  love» 
the  felicity,  and  blessings  bound  up  in  them  to  the  wind, 
and  barter  all  that  we  hold  dear  on  earth,  and  without  which 
life  itself  would  be  worthless  and  useless,  for  the  proposi- 
tions of  Mr.  Owen? 

The  importance  of  the  question  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  consideration,  that  if  his  jnropositions  be  once  gene- 
rally acceded  to  and  acted  upon,  a  century,  perhaps  even 
ten,  would  not  suffice  to  retrace  the  fatal  step.  No  indivi- 
dual of  this  generation  would  live  to  see  the  fire  again 
lighted  on  his  own  domestic  hearth.  Millions  of  men  must 
perish,  and  generations  pass  away,  before  the  human  race 
could  be  replaced  in  even  their  present  pontion.  He  who 
wrecks  his  fortune  in  thoughtless  speculation,  may  stiU  per- 
adventure  gather  together  some  fragments  from  the  general 
devastation,  which,  tended  by  prudence  and  industry,  may* 
after  many  a  painful  struggle,  ultimately  retrieve  his  ruin. 
But  to  collect,  repair,  and  reconstruct  the  disordered  ele*- 
ments  of  society  when  once  broken  up,  would  be  a  more 
hopeless  task  than  to  replace  in  their  original  position  the 
scattered  fragments  of  a  world,  disrupted  by  a  thousand 
earthquakes. 

I  am  not  for  believing  a  thing  to  be  good,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  old,   ITie  sentiment  would  take  murder  itself  from 
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the  list  of  crimes,  and  place  it  among  the  virtues  of  our 
race.  But  surely,  to  justify  the  removal  of  such  ancient 
landmarks  at  so  desperate  a  hazard,  the  most  absolute  and 
unimpeachable  demonstration  ought  to  be  produced.  The 
argument  by  which  the  affirmative  is  to  be  maintained  ought 
to  be  perfect  and  imanswerable.  It  must  not  only  not 
admit  of  a  doubt,  but  must  be  clearly  and  absolutely  con- 
vincing. It  must  be  perfectly  unassailable  from  any  quarter, 
or  by  any  means.  If  it  admit  of  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
none  but  a  person  infatuated  to  the  very  borders  of  lunacy, 
would  entertain  it  for  a  moment 

Admitting  the  object  of  every  such  inquiry  to  be  the  pro- 
motion and  increase  of  the  happiness  of  the  human  race ; 
and  admitting  that  much  yet  remains  for  improvement;  the 
question  arises  whether  tliose  ends,  as  to  marriage,  may  not 
be  attained  to  their  fullest  possible  extent,  consistently  with 
the  great  principles  upon  which  society  is  at  present*  con- 
stituted; and  consequently  without  the  desperate  hazard 
which  must  ever  accompany  the  overthrow  of  existing 
institutions.  That  this  cannot  be  done  upon  Mr.  Owen's 
system,  rather  indicates  a  fallacy  in  his  views,  than  furnishes 
an  argument  in  their  favour.  That  it  is  impracticable, 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  ever  proved;  but  as  the 
aggregate  is  composed '  of  particular  instances,  if  in  such 
particular  instances  the  capability  for  improvement  can  be 
shown  to  exist,  not  only  will  the  milder  alternative  be 
established  in  theory,  but  also,  to  the  extent  of  those  in- 
stances, in  actual  fact;  while  a  capability  will  appear  of 
their  number  being  indefinitely  increased,  inasmuch  as  the 
principles  which  have  produced  one  happy  marriage,  if  ap- 
plied to  other  instances  in  like  circumstances,  will  produce 
similar  results,  however  numerous  the  instances  may  be. 

We  now,  then,  exactly  understand  our  position.     To  sum 

*  The  same  observation  applies  with  equal  force  to  every  other  part  of 
Mr.  Owen's  system. 
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it  up:  1.  The  subject  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  to 
us  in  every  relation  and  condition  of  life.  2.  By  accepting 
Mr.  Owen's  proposition,  we  abandon  what  we  at  present 
possess,  and  hazard  a  venture  which,  if  it  fail  in  any  one 
point,  must  produce  the  most  fatal  consequences.  3.  Such 
a  proposition  is  totally  inadmissible,  unless  placed  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  by  the  most  absolute  and  demonstra- 
tive proof.  And,  4.  The  proposition,  that  no  remedy  less 
dangerous  and  equally  efficient  can  be  applied,  must  be  also 
put  out  of  the  question. 

Testing  Mr.  Owen's  system  by  these  principles,  I  cannot 
forbear  expressing  my  astonishment  at  his  coming  with  so 
much  confidence  before  the  public,  without  fulfilling  one  of 
their  essential  conditions;  but  I  no  longer  wonder  why  he 
contented  himself  with  '^  a  hasty  manner" — ^^  a  slight 
sketch" — ^^a  mere  outline."  A  substantial  investigation 
might  indeed  have  inconveniently  illuminated  those  ^^  cham- 
bers of  imagery,"  where  men  ^^  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,"  for  a  reason  I  need  not  specify. 

The  first  grand  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Owen  upon 
which  to  build  his  theory,  occurs  near  the  commencement 
of  his  first  Lecture,*  and  is  expressed  in  the  following 
words : — ^^  To  know  the  cause  of  evil  and  of  good  among  the 
human  race,  is  the  most  valuable  knowledge  that  can  be 
given  to  man ;  it  is  to  know  the  cause  of  misery  and  of  hap-' 
piness :  in  fact,  it  is  to  kam  how  to  make  the  earth  a  pan- 
demonium or  a  paradise."  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  sentiments  announced  in  the  first  two  members  of 
this  sentence,  but  I  dte  it  to  show  the  illogical  and  unsati»- 
fectory  deduction  their  author  has  drawn  from  them,  and  as 
affording  a  specimen  of  bis  mode  of  reasoning.  His  mean- 
ing evidentiy  is,  that  the  krunoUdge  of  the  cause  of  misery 
and  of  happiness  confers  the  power  to  effect  a  cure; — a  con- 

•  Marriage  Lectures,  p.  4. 
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elusion  notoriously  opposed  to  fact  in  every  day's  ex-* 
perience. 

As  Mr.  Owen  proposes  to  discover  the  cause  of,  and  then 
to  cure  the  miseries  of  the  human  race,  we  are  prepared  to 
hear  that  Marriage  is  "  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Satanic  insti- 
tutions over  the  world ;"  *  "  the  third  principle  of  moral 
evil;"f  "engendering  endless  evils ;":!:" a  Satanic  device  of 
the  priesthood  to  place  and  keep  mankind  within  their 
slavish  superstitions,  and  to  render  them  subservient  to  all 
their  purposes,"  ||  with  more  of  an  unmentionable  nature. 
Now  all  this  is  mere  assertion,  not  only  destitute  of  prooi^ 
but  opposed  to  all  the  evidence  upon  the  subject;  but  we 
cannot  forbear  asking,  as  Mr.  Owen  has  not  informed  us, 
what  priest  invented  marriage  for  the  first  pair  of  the 
human  race?  Yet  that  the  institution  existed  for  them  in 
all  its  purity,  sanctity,  and  perpetuity,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt:  and  if  the  advocates  of  the  system  of  "the  New 
Moral  World"  will  refer  to  Nature  as  his  evidence,  he  cannot 
&irly  refuse  to  listen  to  the  answer  she  gives  to  his  licentious 
proposals,  as  inimical  to  her  laws  as  to  those  of  her  Crea- 
tor— "  It  was  not  so  in  the  beginning*" 

As  the  institution  of  Marriage  was  coeval  witii  the  crea- 
tion of  the  first  pair,  it  is  plain  that  the  possibility  of  its 
invention  by  "priests,"  or  "magistrates,"  or  "lawyers,"  is 
totally  out  of  the  question*  The  most  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  do,  has  been  to  perpetuate  that  which  was  ordained 
by  the  Creator,  adapted  to  our  nature^  and  rendered  by  him 
capable  of  conferring  the  greatest  possible  d^ree  of  blessing 
and  happiness  upon  mankind.  I  know  well  that  were 
I  to  refer  to  the  sacred  volume^  though  to  use  it  only 
as  a  history  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  as  the  only  writt^i 
record  approaching  the  periods  when  the  events  of  which  it 
treats  took  place^  Mr.  Owen  would  refuse  to  be  bound  by 

*  Marriage  Lectures,  p.  6.     Ibid,  p.  5.       Ibid,  p.  6.       Ibid,  p.  7. 
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its  authority;  but  without  any  record  the  result  will 
be  the  same,  unless  Mr.  Owen  is  prepared  to  substantiate 
that  most  unphilosophical  of  all  speculations,  that  the  human 
race  commenced  with  more  than  a  single  pair. 

Not  content  with  pressing  the  real  evils  of  life  into  his 
service,  Mr.  Owen  also  creates  a  race  of  imaginary  ones  to 
increase  the  load  of  odium  under  which  he  hopes  to  crush 
the  institution  of  Marriage.  ^^  Man  must,**  he  tells  us,  '^as 
he  has  done  for  many  past  ages,  continually  degenerate  under 
it"*  The  proof  he  offers  is,  that,  "  if  we  compare  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  ourselves, 
we  find  the  comparison  greatly  to  our  disadvantaga"f  That 
this  may  be  the  case  in  individual  instances  is  not  disputed; 
but  if  we  take  a  general  average,  which  obviously  is  the 
only  fair  and  correct  mode  of  trying  the  question,  we  shall 
find  it  otherwise.  We  know,  from  the  history  of  all  nations 
and  ages,  that  since  the  generation  when  Noah  came  forth 
of  the  ark,  the  outer  bound  of  man's  lifSe,  with  those  few 
exceptions  which  serve  to  establish  the  rule,  has  been  limited 
to  fourscore  years ;  while  the  general  average  has  never  been 
estimated  at  more  than  thirty  years ;  and,  in  savage  coun- 
tries, where  marriage  and  the  institutions  of  civilized  society 
are  little  regarded,  it  scarcely  reaches  to  twenty  years.  A 
more  convincing  practical  proof  can  scarcely  be  desired  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  Marriage  upon  the  duration  of  life, 
than  the  fact,  that  for  the  purposes  of  assurance,  married 
lives  are  of  more  value  than  others. 

With  regard  to  the  physical  powers  of  man,  still  stronger 
proof  exists.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  a  mummy  was  opened 
at  the  Scientific  Institution,  at  Islington,  which  had  been 
for  ages  sleeping  in  its  gilded  sepulchre,  at  the  time  when 
the  foundation  stones  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  were  laid. 
It  was  of  a  race  who  were  then  the  masters  of  the  world 

*  Marriage  Lectures,  p.  9,  f  IWd,  p.  9. 
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both  in  arts  and  arms.  Its  height  was  four  feet  ten  inches^ 
and  its  bulk  in  a  due  proportion.  That  it  never  exceeded 
those  dimensions  was  evident  from  the  capacity  of  the  shell 
in  which,  it  was  contained.  Its  teeth  were  perfect,  and  it 
appeared  to  have  attained  the  age  of  from  forty  to  forty-five 
years.  This  is  only  a  single  instance ;  but  what  shall  be 
said  to  the  countless  millions  of  similar  examples  with 
which  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  teem  ?  Her  ruined  Thebes 
with  an  hundred  gates,  and  the  pyramids  which  encumber 
her  desert  plains,  at  which  the  world  wonders,  would  alike 
cease  to  be  objects  of  wonder  if  built  by  the  hands  of 
giants  and  piled  up  by  the  strength  of  Cyclopes.  It  is  only 
when  compared  with  the  puny  forms  they  entomb,  and 
the  sarcophagi  which  they  contain,  that  they  excite  our 
admiration  and  amazement,  which  nevertheless  gives  place 
to  astonishment  at  the  results  of  modem  science.  Nor 
is  it  to  the  graves  and  pyramids  of  Egypt  alone  that  we 
need  appeaL  Wherever  throughout  the  world  the  ordinary 
habitations  of  man  are  found,  or  the  tools,  utensils,  and 
implements  for  his  use,  they  invariably  indicate  a  race 
in  no  degree  physically  superior  to  the  present.  The 
disinterment  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  after  a  sad 
entombment  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  confirms  the 
same  truth.  The  bones  of  the  dead  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  (to  whom  Mr.  Owen  so  confidently  appeals)  speak 
a  similar  language ;  while  the  opened  sepulchres  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  add  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  sentiment 
expressed  3,000  years  ago,  "  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  the 
glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass:  the  grass  withereth, 
and  the  flower  fadeth." 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  ancient  history  which  leads 
to  the  inference,  that  at  any  period  of  the  world  since 
the  flood,  its  inhabitants  were  capable  of  more  phjrsical 
endurance  or  of  greater  exploits  than  are  the  present  races 
of  civilized  countries  where  the  Marriage  institution  is  most 
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scnlpulously  regarded.  Caesar  with  bis  legions  turned 
their  backs  upon  Britain,  and  sought  for  his  shattered 
navy  a  refuge  in  a  milder  clime.  The  Britons  of  that  day 
slunk  to  the  depths  of  their  forests,  and  sheltered  them- 
selves in  caves  from  the  rigour  of  the  season.  Her 
modem  sons  are  found  traversing  the  widest  oceans  which 
this  wide  world  contains ;  now  scorching  beneath  the  ver« 
tical  sun  of  the  torrid  zone, — now  battling  with  hurri- 
canes and  tempests  in  untraversed  seas, — ^and  now,  amid 
the  eternal  fields  of  ice  and  snow,  calmly  setting  down  to 
winter  at  the  pole.     Alas,  for  our  degeneracy ! 

One  observation  remains  to  be  made  upon  this  subject ; 
it  is  this,  that  to  render  this  part  of  Mr.  Owen's  theory  of 
any  value,  he  should  have  shown  that  the  Marriage  insti- 
tution did  not  prevail  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
a  supposition  notoriously  contrary  to  the  fact. 

Not  content  with  attempting  to  depreciate  the  present 
race  of  man  by  a  comparison  with  bis  species  at  a  former 
period,  Mr.  Owen  has  complimented  us  with  placing  before 
us  the  habits  of  the  inferior  animals  as  our  example.*  They 
follow  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  nature  is  a  sure  guide; 
therefore  their  habits  must  be  right,  and  we  ought  to  assimi- 
late ours  to  their8.f 

Having  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  our  disgust  and 
indignation  at  this  attempt  to  degrade  us  to  the  level  of 
the  brutes,  our  next  feeling  is  one  of  astonishment  that  any 
rational  being  should  be  able  to  persuade  even  himself,  much 
less  that  he  should  expect  to  convince  others,  of  the  truth, 
propriety,  or  expediency,  of  any  system  requiring  such  sup- 
port; and  we  see  in  a  moment  the  utter  incompetency  of 
Mr.  Owen  to  exercise  those  reasoning  faculties  which  he, 
as  the  founder  of  a  new  system,  might  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  he  has  wrapped 

•  Marriage  Lectures,  pp.  11.  32.  f  Ibid,  17.  24. 
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up  his  reason  in  a  napkin,  that  he  might  the  more  fully 
commit  himself  to  the  guidance  of  animal  instinct 

To  argue  satisfactorily  from  the  state  of  one  thing  to  what 
another  ought  to  be,  it  is  necessary  that  both  should  stand 
in  the  same  predicament     This  first  of  principles  Mr.  Owen 
has  totally  disregarded.     His  reason  has  not  reached  to  the 
distinction  that  all  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh;  that  there  is 
one  flesh  of  beasts,  and  another  of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds ; 
and  that  so  their  habits  of  life  must  necessarily  differ.     Mr. 
Owen's  argument  would  just  as  well  prove,  that  because 
fishes  inhabit  the  seas,  the  beasts  ought  to  leave  their  forests 
and  plunge  into  the  ocean; — that  the  elephant  should  soar 
in  the  air,  and  the  eagle  companion  with  the  mole.     He 
seems  not  to  have  suspected  that  the  nature  of  man  is  as 
dissimilar  from  that  of  the  lower  animals  in  general,  as  is 
their  nature,  and  as  are  their  habits,  from  each  other.     In- 
stinct is  the  best  and  only  guide  they  have.     During  the 
course  of  6,000   years  it  has,  in  each  genus,  remained 
the  same.      The  animals  of  the  reign  of  Victoria  have 
not  in  any  one  of  their  habits  added  one  iota  of  com- 
fort or  convenience  to  those  of  the  animals  of  Greece 
and  Rome.     Man  is  a  reasoning  creature,  not  confinedby 
the  boundaries  of  his  nature  to  one  portion  or  climate  of  the 
world,  but  having  dominion  over  the  whole.     To  him  there- 
fore is  given  no  natural  protection  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  or  the  change  of  seasons ;  no  instinct  to  teach 
and  confine  him  to  build  his  habitation  in  one  particular  form 
or  locality ;  nor  the  necessity  to  subsist  upon  some  parti- 
cular species  of  food  only ;  but  a  power  of  reason  and  in- 
vention is  conferred,  which  enables  him  to  subdue  all  else  of 
created  nature  within  his  reach  to  his  use.     By  it  he  adapts 
his  clothing,  his  food,  his  habitation,  to  his  circumstances 
and  situation ;  traverses  the  seas, — ^bearing  from  one  climate 
to  another  the  products  of  either  for  the  benefit  of  both ; — 
dives  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  materials  for  his  use ; 
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to  bis  natural,  adds  an  artificial  power  of  locomotion,  and 
passes  from  place  to  place  swift  as  the  wind ;  transforms,  by 
a  thousand  arts,  tbe  crude  substances  of  nature  into  articles 
of  use  and  beauty ;  converts  tbe  desert  into  a  fruitful  field ; 
and,  by  bis  skill  and  industry,  covers  tbe  hills  with  flocks, 
and  tbe  valleys  with  com,  <'  so  that  they  laugh  and  sing." 
He  is  also  rendered  capable  of  adding  rules  for  bis  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  enjoyment  of  bis  acquisitions ;  and  to  these 
is  added  that  best  and  most  inestimable  gift,  the  revelation 
to  him  by  bis  Creator,  of  a  moral  law,  in  all  things  holy, 
just,  and  good,  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct — (of  this 
more  hereafter) ; — and  all  this  he  is  called  upon  by  Mr. 
Owen  to  give  up  and  lay  aside,  that  he  may  regulate  bis 
habits  by  the  instinct  of  tbe  beasts. 

In  Mr.  Owen's  Lectures,   vituperation  is  the  standing 
order  of  the  day.    Accordingly,  though  be  recommends 
the  beasts  to  us  as  objects  most  worthy  our  imitation,  be 
has  nevertheless  slandered  them  sadly.    He  would  have 
us  believe  (and  it  is  necessary  to  bis  conclusion)  that  they 
are  utterly  destitute  of  conjugal  fidelity ;  that  a  bird  having 
placed  bis  mate  upon  her  nest  for  the  purpose  of  batching 
their  eggs,  instead  of  attending  to  her  wants  during  tbe 
season  of  incubation,  is  at  liberty  to  desert  her  whenever 
he  pleases,  if  she  ceases  to  be  to  him  as  lovely  as  before, 
or  if  he  fixes  his  eye  upon  a  prettier  bird ;  trusting  to  the 
whole  community  of  Socialists  to  take  care  of  bis  mate, 
tbe  eggs,  and  tbe  young.     Such,  says  Mr.  Owen,  are  their 
habits — ^habits  of  nature — the  foundation  of  their  hap- 
piness— an  instinct    worthy   the  imitation  of  man,    and 
capable  of  conferring  upon  him  the  greatest  happiness. 
Beasts  and  birds  though  they  be,  I  must  defend  them  from 
tbe  imputation  thus  cast  upon  their  conjugal  habits  and 
fidelity. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Owen  is  as  mistaken  in  his  facts 
as  he  is  preposterous  in  the  conclusions  he  would  draw 
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from  them.  The  habits  he  has  ascribed  to  the  lower 
animals  would  soon  prove  the  destruction  of  their  kind; 
and  transplanted  amongst  the  human  race^  would  in  a 
single  generation  render  one  half  of  the  world  an  hospital, 
and  the  other  half  a  charnel-house. 

By  the  same  species  of  reasoning  Mr.  Owen  infers,  that 
the  restraint  of  the  passions  is  a  *^  great  crime,  necessarily 
leading  to  disease  of  body  and  mind,"*  &c;  that  the 
impulse  of  nature  as  followed  by  the  inferior  animals  is 
iihe  best  rule;f  iihat  they  are  conscious  of  no  vice  or  crime 
in  following  that  rule ;  and  that  it  is  as  much  a  virtue  as 
'^eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  according  to  the  laws  or 
propensities  of  their  nature  ;"j:  and  consequently,  that  as 
marriage  operates  as  a  restraint  upon  the  passions,  it  is 
both  a  great  curse  and  a  crime.  Here,  again,  the  distinction 
between  a  reasoning,  intellectual  being,  bound  by  moral 
obligations,  and  animals  possessing  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  instinct  of  their  nature,  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The 
difference  is  easily  illustrated.  Most  pigs,  for  instance, 
are  broiight  into  the  world  that  they  may  be  fatted,  killed, 
and  eaten.  But  even  Mr.  Owen,  I  apprehend,  will  hardly 
pretend  that  the  human  race  are  produced  that  they  may 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  till  they  are  unable  to  stand  on  their 
legs,  leaving  the  killing  out  of  the  question.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  pig,  and  can  be  no  crime  in  him  to  devote  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  getting  fat  as  fast  as  he  can; 
but  no  man  on  this  side  of  the  moon  will  therefore  conclude 
^  that  a  human  being  is  justifiable  in  burjdng  his  talents  in 

gluttony,  or  drowning  them  in  wine.  If  decency  permitted 
I  would  come  closer  to  Mr.  Owen  on  this  part  of  his 
subject;  however,  the  answer  given  is,  with  tiie  legitimate 
inferences  attached  to  it,  sufficient 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  lower  animals  generally,  give 

•  Marriage  Lectures,  p«  10.         f  Ibid,  pp.  59.  68,  69.        ;  Ibid. 
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loose  to  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  their  passions,  as 
soon  as  they  are  physically  capable  of  it  He  must  have 
been  a  very  superficial  observer  of  their  habits,  who  does 
not  know,  that  nature  (Mr.  Owen's  word)  has  taught  them 
better.  To  man,  able  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  to 
provide  against  contingencies,  no  special  season  is  given. 
To  the  brute,  destitute  of  that  reason,  nature  has  provided 
a  law,  the  bounds  of  which  may  not  be  passed  over;  and 
has  so  wisely  ordered  her  operations,  that  in  an  inartificial 
state,  the  young  of  most  animals  are  produced  just  at  that 
season  when  the  peculiar  food  necessary  for  their  sustenance 
is  in  the  greatest  plenty  and  perfection,  and  when  aU  other 
circumstances  are  most  favourable  to  their  growth  and 
preservation ;  facts  which  nobody  can  deny,  but  which  are 
in  the  very  teeth  of  Mr.  Owen's  assertions  and  conclusions. 

Mr.  Owen  is  not  the  fir^t  person  who  has  proposed  to 
read  from  the  conduct  of  the  brute  creation  a  lesson  to 
youth  upon  the  governance  and  indulgence  of  the  passions ; 
the  object  aforetime  has  been  to  teach  the  propriety  of  a 
wholesome  regulation  and  restraint,  but  he  has  reversed 
the  picture.  I  really  feel  this  frequent  reference  to  the 
inferior  animals  requires  an  apology  and  a  reason.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  is  the  only  means  I  could  devise  to  convey 
in  some  degree  the  meaning  of  language  so  indecent  and 
disgusting  that  I  could  not,  and  dare  not,  venture  to  incur 
your  displeasure  by  repeating  it 

But  this  subject  requires  a  more  serious  consideration. 
To  the  priesthood,*  the  laws  and  magistracy,  and  the 
military,!  Mr.  Owen  ascribes  most,  if  not  all,  the  evil  in 
the  world;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  listen  to 
them.  Physiologists  and  physicians  he  has  not  assailed; 
if*  he  will  hear  them  they  will  tell  him,  with  one  imited 
voice,  that  the  early  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  passions 

♦  Marriage  Lectures,  pp.  4.  7.  11,  12,  et  passim,  f  Ibid,  p.  4. 
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is  the  surest  way  to  destroy  the  powers  both  of  body  an^ 
mind;  that  an  early  grave,  or  at  least  a  premature  and 
decrepid  old  age  are  its  usual  accompaniments ;  but  these 
effects  Mr.  Owen  would  have  us  believe^  are  produced  by 
unnatural  restraint  Only  license  licentiousness,  and  its 
present  evils  and  miseries  will  be  transformed  to  virtues 
and  happiness.  As  if  the  deleterious  effects  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  were  not  only  destroyed,  but  made  whole- 
some and  nutritious,  by  their  9ale  being  legalised.  One 
may  well  ask,  ^^  Can  a  man  touch  fire  and  not  be  burned  ? " 
There  is  scarcely  a  topic  upon  which  a  benevolent  and 
well-regulated  mind  can  dwell,  which  is  capable  of  exciting 
more  painful  feelings  than  this.  It  is  not  the  flimsy  specu^ 
lations  of  Mr.  Owen,  but  the  terrible  reality  that  is  before 
our  eye.  We  behold  a  vast,  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
all  ages,  from  the  yet  opening  bud  of  early  beauty  to  the 
pale  and  emaciated  victim  of  riper  years.  Here  the  heart 
of  a  parent  is  wrung  with  anguish  over  a  dishonoured  child 
whose  sun  has  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day.  There  lies 
a  wretch  once  fluttering  in  the  gay  sunshine  of  life  and 
glorying  in  shame,  now  scarcely  covered  with  rags,  oii  the 
floor  of  a  garret  or  a  cellar,  loathsome  with  disease,  pining 
in  want,  destitute  of  friends,  of  food,  of  home,  of  every 
comfort,  passing  into  the  awful  realities  of  eternity. 
Another,  the  fotal  draught  has  chained  in  the  stillness  of 
an  everlasting  sleep*  Another?  trembling  with  conscious 
horror  at  the  deed  about  to  be  perpetrated,  stakes  all  of 
life  and  immortality,  upon  one  &tal  leap,  and  with  a  shriek 
enough  to  pierce  a  soul  of  adamant,  plunges  beneath  the 
wave; — ^but  I  turn  away — tixe  picture  is  too  frightfully 
appalling  to  look  upon.  If  the  grave  could  speak  with  a 
voice  to  be  heard  by  human  ears,  and  to  be  felt  by  human 
hearts,  it  would  exclaim,  "  Flee  youthful  lusts" — "  her  ways 
lead  down  to  death,  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell."  I  know 
well  that  Mr.  Owen  will  say  that  these  evils  are  the  result 
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of  the  present  system,  and  would  not  exist  under  his  own; 
but  I  am  only  tracing  the  effects  of  giving  the  rein  to 
unrestrained  passion,  for  I  fearlessly  contend  that  its  general 
result  must  inevitably  be  of  the  same  nature  under  any 
system ;  and  I  will  shortly  show  that  bis,  of  all  others,  is 
most  calculated  to  produce  and  engender  those  lamentable 
results  in  the  highest  degree. 

Another  inconsistency  with  which  Mr.  Owen,  as  appears 
by  his  Lectures,  is  chargeable,  is  his  resort  to  the  doctrine 
of  "  Necessity.**  *  To  establish  the  point  that  "  necessity" 
not  only  impels,  but  is  the  rule  of  the  passion  of  love,  he 
admits  it  to  be  equally  imperative  with  regard  to  the 
opposite  passion  of  hatred  With  him  indeed  everything 
is  bound  in  by  the  iron  circle  of  necessity,  and  moral 
responsibility  is  a  mere  name.  Yet  with  an  inconsistency 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  speculations,  he  complains 
that  necessity  itself  is  overborne  by  the  present  marriage 
system ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  see  that  in  every  branch  of 
SodaHsmit  may  be  made  to  fiimish  a  plea  for  every  species 
of  violence  and  disorder.  The  discussion  of  this  question 
has  been  allotted  to  abler  hands,  and  does  not  properly 
ML  within  my  province,  further  than  to  give  it  a  passing 
notice. 

Another  object  of  Mr.  Owen's  displeasure  is  found  in 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  ^^  single  &mily  arrangements.** 

He  is  certainly  a  bold  man.  He  tells  you  fairly  that  he 
comes  ^^to  oppose  all  your  oldest,  strongest,  and  most 
inveterate  prejudices;  to  stir  them  up  from  their  lowest 
foundations,  and  to  draw  them  root  and  branch  out  of  your 
constitutions.*' f  And  certainly  he  could  not  easily  find  an 
older,  a  stronger,  a  more  inveterate  prejudice,  one  more 
deeply  rooted  in  our  constitutions  than  <^  single  family 
arrangements;**  and  ill  indeed  does  it  augur  for  a  theory 

*  Marriage  Lectures,  pp.  8. 16.  f  Ibid,  p.  6. 
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which  can  only  be  established  by  their  destruction.  Yet 
this  object  is  "  dear  to  his  heart,*'  and  we  soon  perceive 
that  no  inconsistencies  are  too  great  to  be  committed  for 
its  accomplishment  In  one  page  he  says,  ^^  Children 
within  these  dens  of  selfishness  and  hypocrisy  are  taught 
to  consider  their  own  individual  feunily  their  own  world; 
and  that  it  is  tiie  duty  and  interest  of  all  within  this  little 
orb  to  do  whatever  they  can  to  promote  the  advantages  of 
all  the  legitimate  members  of  it  With  those  persons  it  is 
my  house,  my  wife,  my  estate,  my  children,  my  husband,  my 
parents,  my  brothers,  my  sisters,  our  house,"  &c*  (God 
forbid  that  it  should  ever  be  otherwise.)  While  on  the 
very  opposite  page  he  asserts,  "  No  arrangements  could  be 
better  calculated  to  produce  division  and  disimion  in 
society;"  and  to  show  that  he  does  not  confine  his  latter 
observation  to  one  family  as  opposed  to  another,  he  adds, 
"  The  whole  of  these  fsunily  proceedings,  from  their  com- 
mencement to  their  dissolution  by  the  death  of  the  parent, 
are  a  continued  compound  of  absurdity,  folly,  and  wicked- 
ness, daily  added  to  wickedness,  absurdity,  and  folly." 

Let  Mr.  Owen  speak  for  himself — his  pleasant  inter- 
change of  hard  words  will  hardly  help  him  out  of  the 
dilemma — which  of  his  statements  will  he  stand  by ;  page 
36  or  37  ? 

We  have  indeed  been  taught  from  our  infancy  to  regard 
<^  single  family  arrangements"  as  the  clear  and  indisputable 
order  of  nature ;  and  thankfully  ascribe  their  institution  to 
the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  that  Being  who  designed, 
established,  and  perpetuated  them  as  the  source  of  tiie 
greatest  happiness,  next  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
himself  that  human  creatures  are  capable  o£  That  it  is 
according  to  nature  is  indisputable,  for  there  was  but  one 
family  at  first;  and  that  anything  contrary  to  such  an 

*  Marriage  Lectures,  p.  36. 
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arrangement  is  a  mere  invention  of  man  and  opposed  to 
the  order  of  nature,  is  evident  from  the  fad  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  until  now,  in  all  countries  and 
climes,  and  among  all  races,  however  diversified,  it  has 
universaDy  prevailed;  and,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for 
accompanying  Mr.  Owen  in  his  descent  to  the  example  of 
the  low^  animals,  ordinarily  amoDg  them  also.  The  truA 
is,  the  system  of  family  arrangements  are^  and  ever  will  be, 
one  among  the  many  insuperable  barriers  to  the  spread  of 
Mr.  Owen's  system*  With  an  indomitable  perseverance 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  resolves  to  undermine  it,  he 
has  advanced  a  step  too  far,  and  the  impending  mass  is 
about  to  crush  him  with  its  overwhelming  weight 

Let  us  examine  a  little  the  principles  upon  which  this 
institution  is  founded.  It  runs  through  the  physical  as  well 
as  through  the  moral  universe.  Wherever  any  object  of 
difficulty  or  magnitude  is  to  be  accomplished,  a  corresponding 
degree  of  energy  is  indispensable.  The  attraction  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  earth  to  its  centre  is  maintained  with 
a  power  capable  of  preventing  its  particles  from  being 
hurled  from  its  surface  by  either  its  annual  or  diurnal 
motion.  Were  the  quantity  of  attractive  power  now 
centered  in  the  earth  for  this  purpose  spread  suddenly 
over  our  system  in  general,  too  little  would  be  left  in  our 
globe  to  hold  it  together,  and  its  inevitable  destruction 
would  ensue.  The  same  tendency  to  a  common  centre 
prevents  the  entire  globe  from  flying  from  its  patii  into  the 
illimitable  space  beyond;  and  in  the  old  moral  world, 
wherever  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
species,  this  concentration  of  energy  prevails  with  the 
greatest  intensity.  It  is  this  that  impels  the  lower  animals, 
whose  very  nature  is  savage,  to  provide  with  unceasing 
pains  for  the  wants  and  protection  of  their  young ;  for  this 
purpose  they  form  "single  family  arrangements,"  in  the 
circles  of  which   they  lavish  a  class  of  affections,  which 
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could  not  be  bestowed  upon  their  species  in  general.  Of 
all  animals,  man  in  his  infancy  is  the  most  helpless,  the 
most  dependent  upon  his  parents,  whose  incessant  care  in 
a  thousand  forms  is  for  years  necessary  to  rear  and  train 
him  for  the  station  he  is  to  occupy  in  God's  creation.  For 
this  purpose  a  concentration  of  affection  is  required,  so 
strong  that  it  shall  never  remit  its  exertions,  shall  deem 
no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  difficulty  too  appalhng,  no  pain 
too  wearisome.  Of  all  the  relations  and  affairs  of  life, 
therefore,  none  calls  forth  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  or 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  none  concentrates  them  so  much, 
and  none  repays  them  so  generously,  as  those  of  husband 
and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  as  they  are  bound  up  in  the 
"  single  family"  circle.  But  while  they  produce  a  joy  "  with 
which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not,"  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, they  increase  in  a  proportionate  degree  the  kindliest 
feelings  of  the  human  heart  to  those  without — they  are  not 
love  to  our  neighbour,  but  they  fiimish  the  best  soil  of  the 
heart  in  which  the  seed  of  that  love  can  be  sown.  And  let 
it  be  observed,  that  the  system  of  single  family  arrange- 
ments, as  it  was  designed  by  nature  for  the  very  purpose, 
so  it  has  stood  alone  as  the  only  means  by  which  these 
great  objects  can  be  accomplished — ^while  the  whole  class 
of  the  peculiar  affections  which  it  engenders  would  be 
utterly  lost,  or  rather  would  never  arise  out  of  its  circle. 
And  are  we  then  to  cast  away  the  experience  of  ages,  the 
positive  well-known  good,  the  best  and  dearest  objects  of 
our  hearts  and  our  bosoms,  to  break  up  our  hearths,  and  to 
throw  down  our  altars,  for  a  wild  theory  which  wherever 
it  has  been  tried  has  hitherto  signally  failed  ?  I  know  that 
Mr.  Owen  has  asserted,  that  the  single  family  circle  is  a 
"  compound  of  absurdity  and  wickedness,"  "  acrimony  and 
virulence,"  "envy  and  jealousy."*     But  what  are  assertions 

*  Marriage  Lectures,  pp.  37,  38. 
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without  proof?     Though  there  are  doubtless,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  hereafter  adverted  to,  many  unhappy  family 
circles,  it  is  equally  questionless  that  there  are  myriads  who 
find  it  the  store-house  of  their  highest  earthly  joys,  where, 
walled  in  from  the  ills  without,  they  calmly  shelter  them- 
selves in  the  bosoms  of  those  they  love;  and  I  fearlessly 
assert  that  if  those  who  have  not  found  it  so  could  be 
persuaded  to  light  up  their  &mily  circle  with  the  beams  of 
genuine  Christianity,  and  warm  it  with  fire  from  her  altar, 
it  would  without  exception   be  foimd  of  every  earthly 
blessing  the  nearest  of  kin  to  heaven.     Even  in  its  present 
state  the  average  result  is  immeasurably  in  favour  of  the 
institution;   and  though  there  be  many  unhappy  family 
circles,  it  may  perhaps  be  truly  said  that  he  is  unhappier 
still,  who  is  connected  with  no  family  circle  at  alL 

But  while  all  the  advantages  of  concentration  of  feeling 
and  its  results  are  secured  by  ^'single family  arrangements,'' 
it  is  remarkable  that  at  the  same  time  (contrary  to 
Mr.  Owen's  assertion)  it  furnishes  an  almost  imiversal 
bond  throughout  the  whole  community,  by  linking  sodety 
together  through  the  medium  of  the  marriage  tie  in  a 
manner  little  observed  because  so  common ;  but  which  when 
investigated  appears  quite  extraordinary.  I  cannot  other- 
wise exhibit  this  result  in  so  short,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  striking  a  manner,  as  by  referring  to  the  calculation  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone.* 

'^  It  is  at  the  first  view,"  says  that  learned  commentator, 
<^  astonishing  to  consider  the  number  of  lineal  ancestors 
which  every  man  has  within  no  very  great  number  of 
degrees :  and  so  many  different  bloods  is  a  man  said  to 
contain  in  his  veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  ancestors.  Of  these 
he  hath  two  in  the  first  ascending  line,  his  own  parents: 
he  hath  four  in  the  second,  the  parents  of  his  father  and 

•  2  Com.  pp.  202—205. 
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mother ;  eight  in  the  third,  and  by  the  same  rule  of  pro- 
gression he  hath  an  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  the 
seventh;  a  thousand  and  twenty-four  in  the  tenth;  and  at 
the  twentieth  above  a  million  of  ancestors,  as  common 
arithmetic  will  demonstrate."  The  accumulation  of  col- 
lateral kindred  is  still  more  surprising:  ^^For  if  we  only 
suppose  each  couple  of  our  ancestors  to  have  left  one  with 
another  two  children,  and  each  of  these  children  on  an 
average  to  have  left  two  more  (and  without  such  a  suppo- 
sition the  human  species  must  be  daily  diminishing),  we 
shall  find  that  all  of  us  have  now  subsisting  near  two 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  kindred  in  the  fifteenth 
degree,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  several  common 
ancestors  as  ourselves,  besides  those  who  are  one  or  two 
descents  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  common  stock,  who 
may  amoimt  to  as  many  more.  And  if  this  calculation 
should  appear  incompatible  with  the  number  of  the  inhar 
bitants  upon  the  earth  (or  in  any  country),  it  is  because  by 
intermarriages  among  the  several  descendants  from  the 
same  ancestor,  a  hundred  or  a  diousand  modes  of  con* 
sanguinity  may  be  consolidated  in  one  person,  or  he  may  be 
related  to  us  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  different  ways."  It 
is  this  wonderful  net-work  of  relationship,  by  which  the 
community  is  interwoven  together,  that  produces  the 
physical  character  which  distinguishes  one  race  from 
another. 

If  any  think  that  the  same  wide-spread  relationship 
would  exist  under  the  system  of  Mr.  Owen's  "  New  Moral 
World,"  they  are  mistaken*  This  result  is  mainly  brought 
about  by  its  being  an  essential  condition  of  marriage,  that 
persons  ahready  related  to  each  other,  within  certain  degrees, 
shall  not  intermarry;  so  that  the  radii  of  the  ^^ single 
family  circle"  are  continually  shooting  out  beyond  its 
immediate  bound  and  bringing  others  into  alliance  with  it. 
Under  a  system  where  promiscuous  intercourse  would  be 
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tolerated,  and  indeed  could  not  be  prevented,  the  law  of 
incest  would  be  virtually  abolished ;  and  parent  and  child, 
brother  and  sister,  might  intermarry  from  generation  to 
generation  without  ever  suspecting  their  relationship^  and 
in  a  short  period  Mr.  Owen's  general  family  establishments 
(of  from  2,000  to  6,000  persons)  would,  instead  of  nations 
of  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  millions  of  persons, 
beccmie  isolated  petty  clans,  trenching  upon  the  territories 
of  each  other,  and  rapidly  tending  to  all  the  inconveniences 
and  miseries  of  savage  life.  If  there  be  one  thing  which 
tends  more  than  another  to  diffuse  a  general  relationship 
throughout  the  community,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  it  is  the  institution  of  Marriage;  and  if  there  be 
one  thing  more  than  another  which  would  tend  to  the 
restriction  of  such  relationship  it  is  the  system  of  Mr. 
Owen. 

Another  of  Mr.  Owen's  objections  to  single  family 
arrangements  is,  that  they  lead  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  The  question  whether  this  be  a  good  or  an 
evil,  does  not  fall  within  my  province  to  discuss;  but  that  it 
may  not  seem  to  be  wholly  unnoticed,  I  just  observe^ 
that  Mr.  Owen  seems  to  admit*  that  the  wealth  would 
never  exist  without  the  exertions  produced  by  these  single 
family  arrangements  to  obtain  it  On  the  other  hand  he 
has  not  shown  that  if  there  were  none  rich  there  would  be 
fewer  poor.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  strike  him  that  if  single 
family  arrangements  are  the  means  of  accumulating  wealth, 
so  also  do  they  form  the  channels  for  its  distribution — nor 
does  he  appear  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  game  where  all  are  gainers  and  none  lose. 

That  Mr.  Owen's  system  necessarily  leads  to  the  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  apparent,  and  indeed 
is  virtually  admitted  in  his  Lectures.    He  states  the  con- 

•  Marriage  Lectures,  p.  30. 
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trary  practice  to  be  the  great  and  formidable,  and  said  to  be 
irresistible  argument  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  artificial 
marriages.*  How  then  does  he  meet  it?  Does  he  man<> 
fiilly  grapple  with  this  formidable  adversary  and  overthrow 
him?  On  the  contrary,  he  has  at  length  discovered  a 
method  by  which  of  two  blacks  he  can  make  one  white. 
His  answer  is  this — "The  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  that 
prostitution  is  become  general  in  married  as  well  as  single 
life."f  "A  promiscuous  intercourse  does  exist,  and  utter 
confusion  pervades  society."  "  The  imavoidable  results  of 
this  complicated  artifice  of  the  priesthood  (that  is  marriage) 
are  an  almost  total  want  of  chastity,  a  general  vile  eon<^ 
cealed  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  most  disastrous 
and  degrading  character;  and  in  addition  a  general  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  insincerity  and  deception  among 
married  and  single,  young  and  pld."|  Tliis  is  his  answer 
in  his  own  words.  Hear  it,  ye  fathers,  husbands,  brothers, 
sons — ^hear  it,  ye  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  wives — ^ye  axe 
all  prostitutes, — ye  are  living  in  a  promiscuous  intercourse 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  society— ye  are  deceivers  and 
insincere—married  and  single — ^young  and  old — I  appeal  to 
you  all ;  if  the  man  who  has  the  effi^ontery  to  make  this 
statement  is  to  be  trusted  or  credited  as  to  any  facts  he  has 
stated^  with  a  view  to  establish  his  system — can  he  be  ^ely 
followed  as  a  guide  one  step— and  is  he  so  insane  as  to 
suppose  that  we  are  to  be  carried  away  by  such  reasoning 
as  this,  which  has  no  better  answer  to  give  to  an  objectioii 
which  pierces  the  very  bowels  of  his  system,  than  tintt  the 
present  syi^m  is  as  bad  ?  Here  I  might  safely  leave  him 
to  your  indignation  and  disgust ;  but  I  have  not  done  with 
him  yet  He  is  as  incautious  as  he  is  illogical,  for  while 
asserting  that  the  greatest  crimes  against  morality  and 
decency  are  the  common,  the  general  practice  of  society, 

*  Marriage  Lectures,  pp.  53.  58.     f  Ibid,  pp.  7.  58.  67.     t  Ibid,  p.  58. 
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he  says  they  are  *^  concealed.''*  How  then  m  the  name 
of  reason  does  he  know  it  ?  Have  ye  all  made  him  your 
father  confessor,  and  informed  him  of  your  delinquencies, 
that  he  may  advertise  them  to  the  world  ?  How,  I  ask,  has 
he  come  at  the  knowledge  of  these  wide-spread,  these 
general  atrocities,  if  they  are  concealed  ?  I  know  well  that 
hard  words  add  no  strength  to  argument,  but  I  know  not 
how  to  restrain  the  indignation  I  feel  at  the  conduct  of  a 
man  who,  upon  the  mere  surmise  of  his  tortuous  imagina- 
tion, has  envenomed  his  tongue  with  the  bitterest  slander, 
and  published  the  blackest  and  most  unmitigated  libel  upon 
society  I  ever  read.  So  palpable  an  instance  of  putting 
^  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness — ^bitter  for  sweet, 
and  sweet  for  bitter,"  never  before  came  under  my  view; 
but  we  are  told  it  is  necessary  to  the  system  of  Socialism. 

<^  Oh  full  of  all  subtlety  and  malice, when 

wilt  thou  cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?  "  I 
hardly  thought  I  could  have  been  moved  to  this  severity  of 
language,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  soften  the 
measure  of  my  words  in  favour  of  one  who  tells  me  that 
my  wife  is  a  prostitute  and  myself  a  hypocrite  and 
insincere.f  Let  him  speak  for  himself — ^his  own  conduct 
he  does  know — ^mine  he  does  not  Let  him  speak  for 
himself  I  say,  who  acknowledges  that  for  seventeen  years  j: 
he  concealed  from  his  followers  the  vision  of  this  deepest 
den  of  in&my  into  which  he  then  had  resolved  to  enter, 
and  now  openly  endeavours  to  plunge  them.  But  were  I, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  admit  all  he  has  asserted, 
what  then  ?  To  establish  his  position  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  show  that  the  infamy  he  so  unwarrantably  assumes 
actually  exists, — he  must  go  further,  and  show  that  it  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Marriage  institution,  and 
that  Marriage  cannot  exist  without  it   Unless  he  establishes 

•  Marriage  Lectures,  p.  58.  f  Ibid,  pp.  6.  13. 
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this  corollary,  he  might  have  saved  himself  this  disgraceful 
exhibition. 

It  is  upon  the  single  marriage,  and  the  single  family 
arrangement,  that  Mr.  Owen  expends  the  fierceness  of  his 
ire.  The  Eastern  custom  of  allowing  to  one  man  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  maintain,  though  ^^a  most  unfortunate 
device  for  mankind,"  is  ^^  perhaps  less  injurious  than 
the  custom  of  Christians;"*  the  reason  given  is  after  Mr. 
Owen's  best  logic,  ^^  especially  as  it  materially  diminishes 
promiscuous  intercourse !"  So  that  he  who  has  ten  wives 
is  ten  times  less  promiscuous  than  he  who  has  one — ^he 
with  a  hundred,  less  than  him  with  ten — ^he  with  a  1,000 
less  than  the  former,  and  sa  on  ad  infinitum.  Was  ever 
such  absolute  nonsense  before  pahned  upon  the  world? 
What  is  to  become  of  the  999  males  who  are  deprived  of 
wives  because  the  Sultan,  the  Pasha,  or  the  Rajah,  chooses 
to  engross  1,000  to  himself  is  not  told.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Owen  would  think  that  in  such  a  case  some  few  wealthy 
ladies,  answering  in  their  elevated  station  to  Sultan,  Pasha, 
or  Rajah,  should  take  100  husbands  a-piece  to  balance  the 
account ;  for  be  it  remembered  that  nature  to  whom  he  so 
often  appeals  (and  never  more  frequently  than  on  this  topic), 
with  a  mysterious  but  unerring  hand  writes  an  equal 
number  on  each  side  of  her  ledger, — the  same  proportion  in 
which  they  existed  ^^in  the  beginning." 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  charging  Mr.  Owen  with  advo- 
cating polygamy :  he  has  enough  to  bear  without  lading  him 
with  a  single  straw  that  is  not  the  legitimate  produce  of  his 
own  soil :  but  I  press  this  topic  to  show  to  what  lengths  his 
enmity  against  Christian  Marriage  carries  him,and  as  afford- 
ing another  specimen  of  his  powers  and  habit  of  reasoning. 
With  him  a  Christian  Marriage  is  the  frightftd  source  of 
every  crime :  polygamy  is  comparatively  pure  and  peaceftil : 

*  Marriage  Lectures,  p.  67. 
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a  thouBand  women  are  less  likely  to  quarrel  abdnt  their 
single  husband,  than  if  each  had  her  own  husband ;  and  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  bachelors  are  more  likely  to 
be  quiet,  peaceable,  orderly,  and  contented,  than  if  each  had 
his  own  wife  and  his  single  family  arrangement 

About  fourscore  years  ago  a  controversy  arose  in  this 
country,  upon  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy.  It  chanced  that 
a  poor  half-witted  fellow,  who  had  just  brains  enough  to 
keep  him  on  the  outside  of  the  madhouse,  but  was  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  for  his  occasional  sharp  say- 
ings, was  asked  his  opinion  on  the  point  by  one  of  its  literary 
advocates.    After  a  moment's  pause,  he  replied, — 

"  If  John  marry  Mary  and  Mary  alone, 
"Tis  a  very  good  match  hetween  Mary  and  John ; 
If  John  marry  more  wives,  what  hlows  and  what  scratcheH, 
Tis  no  longer  a  match,  but  a  bundle  of  tnatchet" 

And  truly  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  composition  of 
more  inflammable  materials. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  enmity  to  the  Marriage  Institution, 
Mr.  Owen  draws,  in  the  darkest  colours  he  can  produce,  a 
picture  of  an  unhappy  Marriage* — one  which  never  ought 
to  have  been  contracted,  and,  be  it  remembered,  never  need 
to  have  been ; — and  holds  it  up  as  a  general  specimen.  Any 
thing  more  unlike  a  fair  picture  of  real  life  cannot  well  be 
imagined.  But,  admit  it  to  be  a  correct  representation  of 
many  cases,  he  still  leaves  the  ultimate  question,  whether 
the  evil  exists  in  the  Marriage  Institution,  or  in  the  passions 
and  tempers  which  prevent  it  from  becoming  the  blessing 
it  was  designed  to  be,  wholly  undisposed  o£  It  is  one 
thing  to  prove  the  evil  to  be  inherent  in  the  Marriage  In- 
stitution, and  another  thing  to  prevent  that  institution  from 
having  its  due  and  proper  effect  by  the  untoward  conduct 
of  those  who  engage  in  it.    Has  Mr.  Owen  never  found  out 

•  Marriage  Lectures,  pp.  21 — 23. 
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that  some  wa3rward  and  wilful  being  has  occasionally,  in 
despite  of  all  that  could  be  said  and  done,  marred  that  most 
rational  system  on  earth — a  social  community?  Seeing 
that  the  imputation  may  be  so  easily  retorted,  why  has  he 
lefit  the  question  open,  when  he  thereby  throws  the  game 
entirely  into  his  opponent's  hands  ?  The  least  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  it  adds  another  instance  to  the  many  already 
noticed,  of  Mr.  Owen's  utter  incompetency  to  mark  distinc- 
tions, or  to  conduct  an  argiunent.  I  claim  the  decision  of 
this  meeting  therefore,  that  though  Mr.  Owen  should  cite 
ten  thousand  instances  of  unhappy  marriages,  yet  unless  he 
shows  that  the  conduct  of  the  parties  has  been  such  as 
Marriage,  in  its  nature  and  relations  requires,  it  is  no  argu- 
ment whatever  against  that  institution.  As  well  might  Mr. 
Owen  complain  that  his  coat  failed  to  protect  him  from 
either  the  cold  or  the  rain,  when,  instead  of  wearing  it  as  he 
ought,  he  carried  it  under  his  arm.  Let  all  who  assume  the 
wedding  garment,  only  wear  it  as  they  ought,  and  we  shall 
hear  no  more  complaints  of  its  inconveniences. 

Equally  fallacious  are  Mr.  Owen*s  notions  about  chastity 
and  virtue.*  According  to  him,  they  are  not  a  rule  for  the 
restraint  of  the  passions,  and  guidance  of  the  affections;  but 
a  mere  figment  that  may  exist  or  not,  and  which  depends 
upon  the  parties  to  determine.  On  his  system,  the  assent 
of  two  is  necessary  to  their  existence,  upon  whose  like  or 
dislike  both  depend.  Another  fatal  objection  is,  that  his 
chastity  and  virtue  admit  of  no  visible  sign,  but  reside  in 
mutual  affections  only,  without  any  tangible  reality — and  if 
his  argument  be  followed  out,  by  his  own  showing  chastity 
or  virtue  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  world.  When  all 
laws  against  stealing  shall  be  abolished,  there  will  be  no 
thieves — ^when  chastity  and  virtue  cease  to  be  a  rule  of  life, 
there  will  be  no  licentiousness :  this  is  Mr.  Owen's  method 

•  Marriage  Lectures,  pp.  49.  76,  77. 
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of  untying  the  gordian  knot :  not,  I  apprehend,  that  he  cares 
for  the  preservation  of  either,  but  he  has  sought  to  givQ 
such  a  definition  of  them,  as  may  fix  even  Marriage  itself 
with  unchaste  and  unvirtuous  practices,  and  so  stamp  it 
with  infamy  and  contempt  Nothing  could  be  easier  than 
to  retaliate  upon  Socialism  to  any  extent  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. It  is  the  mere  making  of  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and 
then  pronouncing  judgment  At  the  same  time  it  may  be, 
remarked,  that  all  the  evils  which  Mr.  Owen  would  fasten 
upon  the  Marriage  Institution,  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the 
breach  of  its  laws. 

Two  points  yet  remain  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  each 
of  which  is  weU  worthy  of  a  separate  consideration ;  but  they 
may  be  treated  together,  and  the  length  of  my  address  ren- 
ders it  desirable.  These  are — ^The  permanency  of  the  Mar- 
riage Institution,  and  the  individuality  and  independency  of 
women  under  the  ^^  Social  system." 

Mr.  Owen  will  probably  not  object  to  use  the  term  ^^  Mar- 
riage''— indeed  its  use  will  serve  as  a  blind  for  part  of 
the  vocabulary  of  Socialism, — but  the  thing  he  would  have 
the  term  signify  is,  that  a  male  and  female  shall  be  bound  ^ 
to  remain  together  in  that  relation  so  long  only  as  both 
parties  please,  and  no  longer.*  The  bidding  of  the  priests, 
he  says,  is,  whom  they  have  joined  (in  marriage)  ^^  let  no  man 
put  asunder  ;"t  and  they  (the  priests),  had  they  not  been 
ignorant,  ^<  never  could  have  supposed  that  pure  and  unde-, 
filed  chastity  consists  in  men  and  women  abiding  by  their 
bidding":!: — ^never  could  "have  artificially  tied  bodies  in  their 
bands  of  wedlock,  and  then  said,  <  Be  you  united  in  mind  and 
hoAy  for  life^  or  be  miserable  in  this  world,  and  damned  in, 
the  next'"§ — with  much  more  of  his  own  peculiar  shibboleth, 
which  I  cannot  frame  to  pronounce.  ||     To  the  softer  part  of 

*  Marriage  Lectures,  pp.  ll,  12.        f  Ibid,  p.  11.        %  Ibid,  p.  11. 
§  Ibid,  p.  12.       II  Ibid,  pp.  16.  19. 40.  6Q, 
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the  commimity,  all  this  by  itself  as  a  naked  proposition,  would 
be  too  startling.  He  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  hook  in  a  bait,  which  has  occasionally  aforetime  made 
captive  here  and  there  a  ^*  silly  woman  led  away  by  divers 
lusts/'  ^^  As  marriage  is  at  present  constituted,  one  of  the 
pair,*'  says  he, "  must  become  the  master  mind  :"*  of  course 
the  wife  becomes  the  slave.  To  emancipate  her  from  her  thral- 
dom— ^to  make  her  independent,  and  to  enable  her  to  act  as 
an  individual,  "as  is  the  tendency  that  she  should  become," f 
she,  as  well  as  her  husband,  is  to  have  the  power  to  deter- 
mine their  contract  whenever  she  pleases,  if  contract  that 
can  be  called,  which  is  to  be  left  to  the  animal  passions 
and  feeling  alone  to  decide  upon. 

Such,  Mr.  Owen  deems  to  be  the  glorious  emancipation 
which  his  system  would  accomplish  for  the  female  sex;  but, 
with  his  usual  illogical  imbecility  or  craft,  he  never  adverts 
to  the  other  half  of  the  question.  The  golden  foot,  as 
he  deems  it,  he  sets  prominently  forward — the  cloven 
one  he  carefully  conceals.  Yet  he  allows  abundantly 
enough  to  enable  us  to  expose  the  one,  to  take  the  gilding 
from  the  other,  and  to  overthrow  the  whole  image,  which  he 
in  his  imagination  has  set  up  for  all  the  world  to  worship. 

The  principle  upon  which  he  founds  these  temporary 
engagements  is,  that  permanent  marriages  become  a  source 
of  evil  and  not  of  good,  when  affection  ceases  to  cement 
them.  It  necessarily  follows  that  he  must  give  to  either 
party  the  right  to  dissolve,  or  the  party  who  ceases  to  have 
affection  for  the  other  would  be  rendered  unhappy,  and  their 
union  would  thenceforth  be  no  longer  chaste  and  virtuous. 
Accordingly  he  does  so,  but  he  has  made  no  provision,  nor 
does  his  system  admit  of  it,  where  the  affection  of  one  party 
may  cease  and  that  of  the  other  continue,  nay  grow  stronger 
and  stronger;  by  which,  according  to  his  definition  of  chas- 
tity and  virtue,  this  absolute  inconsistency,  as  already  stated, 

•  Marriage  Lectures,  p.  20.  f  Ibid,  p.  1. 
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would  necessarily  ensue — that  in  the  continuance  of  the 
contract  the  conduct  of  one  party  would  be  chaste  and  vir- 
tuousy  that  of  the  other  no  better  than  prostitution.  But 
the  dissatisfied  party  has  a  right  to  break  the  contract — and 
he  does  so— What  becomes  of  the  other  ?  Has  Mr.  Owen 
provided  a  means  by  which  he  can  draw  out  the  fibres 
of  love  jErom  her  heart  ? — can  he  stanch  the  wounds  of  her 
bleeding  bosom?  She  had  fixed  her  afiections  upon  one 
whom,  though  not  legally  bound,  she  believed  would  have 
loved  her  through  life— •would  have  been  the  faithful,  the 
constant  sharer  of  both  her  joys  and  sorrows — the  soother  of 
her  sufferings, — and,  when  the  roses  of  youth  had  faded  from 
her  cheek,  would  have  remained  her  comfort  and  solace  to 
their  lives'  end  To  secure  this  end,  how  often  has  she 
poured  the  full  tide  of  her  heart's  love  into  his  bosom — in 
prosperity  and  health,  rejoiced  in  his  smile — ^in  affliction, 
with  never-ceasing  assiduity,  sat  at  his  side  wiping  the 
threatening  death-dew  from  his  brow;  and,  when  the  fatal 
storm  passed  by,  cheered  her  heart  by  hopes  of  years  of  anti- 
cipated happiness  to  come:  and  how  is  she  repaid? — <^the 
daughter  of  Herodias  comes  in  and  dances  and  pleases 
Herod."  In  the  intoxication  of  excited  feelings  which  nothing 
in  Socialism  restrains,  for  they  are  ^^  the  impulses  of  nature," 
— ^he  throws  himself  into  her  arms,  and  the  doom  of  his 
former  faithful  associate  is  sealed.  She  hears  the  fatal 
tidings — she  will  not,  she  dare  not  believe  it — ^his  absence 
confirms  her  fears — she  seeks  the  social  circle,  where  (ex- 
cept, alas  I  for  her)  the  genuine  feelings  of  nature  are  to  have 
their  unrestrained  play,  and  her  foreboding  but  disbeliev- 
ing heart  is  at  once  pierced  and  withered  with  the  fatal 
truth.  In  vain  she  pleads  her  love,  her  constancy — in  vain 
she  recalls  to  his  mind  the  past  scenes  of  affection— in  vain 
she  tells  him  her  heart  is  bursting — ^in  vain,  in  her  agony, 
flow  floods  of  tears  that  might  dissolve  a  stone,  but  are 
wasted  upon  his  obdurate  nature.    He  casts  her,  like  a 
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worthlesB  weed,  away :  his  answer  is  short  and  finaL  Mr. 
Owen  has  ah-eady  furnished  him  with  it: — '^  I  cannot  com- 
mand my  affections — ^I  love  you  no  longer — I  break  no  law-— 
I  do  you  no  wrong — ^by  the  laws  of  nature  and  Socialism^ 
framed  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  spedes  in  the  high- 
est degree,  I  am  justified  in  leaving  you  whenever  I  choose: 
you  have  therefore  no  ground  to  complain*''  Pierced  with 
a  wound  more  deadly  than  ever  was  inflicted  by  the  poisoned 
arrow  of  the  savage  Indian,  what  has  the  stricken  deer  to  do 
but  to  seek  the  deepest  glen  in  the  darkest  solitude,  and 
die  ?  But  why  bear  the  insupportable  torture  which  kills, 
by  frantic  days  and  sleepless  nights  of  wasting,  unalleviated 
anguish,  like  an  insatiate  viper  ever  gnawing,  yet  long  in 
quite  consuming,  the  palpitating  vitals?  Socialism  has 
taught  her  the  alternative.  Socialism,  before  it  could  enlist 
her  to  its  voluptuous  orgies,  had  taught  her  that  there  is  no 
God  to  judge — ^no  future  punishment  to  fear — no  hereafter : 
her  joy  on  earth  has  withered — ^from  heaven  she  can  derive 
no  comfort,  for  she  disbelieves  in  its  existence :  trembling 
and  half  doubting, — ^to  escape  her  present  misery  she  becomes 
a  self-devoted  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  this  modem  Moloch, 
and  Socialism  has  at  once  sealed  its  victim  both  for  time  and 
for  eternity. 

Easy  were  it  to  lengthen  out  the  tale  of  woe.  I  might  fol- 
low the  faithless  partner  to  his  bed  of  remorse,  lamenting 
over  the  irrecoverable  step  into  which  the  fatal  fsusility  of 
Socialism  for  change  has  led  him,  unless  perchance  she  has 
so  casehardened  his  heart,  that  consdence  can  engrave  no 
trace  of  feeling  on  it;  yet  retribution  may  meet  him  in  his 
own  way.  The  rose-bud  that  he  plucked  at  so  great  a  sacri- 
fice to  another,  may  pierce  him  with  a  thorn ;  and  he  may, 
upon  the  same  principle,  see  it  in  all  its  beauty  reclining 
upon  the  bosom  of  another :  yet  he  must  not  murmur, — ^if 
he  may.  Socialism  is  a  rope  of  sand.  Well  indeed  does  it 
become  Mr.  Owen  to  charge  lunacy,  self-murder,  prostitu- 
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lion,  and  the  chief  of  the  miseries  of  the  world,  upon  the 
Marriage  institution,  when  Socialism  legalises  and  invites 
the  opening  of  the  most  baneful  and  fruitful  sources  frcHU 
which  they  spring. 

I  have  now  redeemed  the  pledge  I  gave  a  short  time  ago* 
— and  having  done  so,  I  spare  you — I  spare  myself— I 
spare  even  Socialism,  the  further  sight  of  the  appalling 
picture — ^which  I  am  satisfied  can  never  be  painted  in 
colours  so  deep  as  the  reality. 

And  this  is  the  boasted  system  which  is  to  promote  and 
secure  beyond  all  former  measure,  the  honour,  the  hap- 
piness, the  chastity,  the  independence,  the  emancipation  of 
woman  I !  Fool  indeed  must  that  woman  be  who  would 
give  her  heart  to  any  man  who  did  not  love  her  sufficientiy 
to  induce  him  really  and  sincerely  to  plight  her  his  vows  to 
love  and  to  cherish  her  till  death  tiiem  should  part 

Supposing  then,  the  present  Marriage  institution  to  be 

in  truth  the  fruitful  mother  of  all  the  evils  Mr.  Owen 

ascribes  to  it    Admit,  for  argument's  sake,  that  he  has 

incontrovertibly  proved  it  all — what  then?   he  has  done 

but  half  his  work,  or  rather  none  of  it     The  question 

still  recurs,  has  he  provided  a  better  as  a  substitute  ?     Is 

Socialism  the  system  we  ought  to  exchange  it  for  ?    Are  we 

prepared  to  suspend  it  and  the  whole  frame-work  of  society 

upon  his  scheme.     If  not,  Mr.  Owen  has  yet  done  nothing, 

but  must  ingloriously  quit  the  field  till  some  future  inventor 

of  morals  shall  arise  to  bless  the  world  with  his  discoveries. 

But  Mr.  Owen  complains  that  his  system  has  never  had 

a  fair  triaL    I  complain  of  it  too,  but  our  reasons  differ. 

He  thinks  that  if  it  were  not  encumbered  by  the  remains  of 

the  old  state  of  things,  unbounded  prosperity  would  ensue 

to  his  Social  institutions.    On  the  contrary,  I  take  the  liberty 

to  ascribe  their  having  continued  to  drag  on  a  miserable 

existence,  first  in  one  country  and  then  in  another,  entirely 

•  Ante  p.  20. 
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to  the  support  they  indirectly  receive  from  without.  An 
edifice  must  be  weak  and  rickety  indeed  if  it  cannot  stand, 
at  least  for  a  time,  if  it  has  a  substantial  building  on  each 
side  and  in  the  rear  to  lean  upon ;  but  place  it  by  itself, 
and  the  first  breeze  that  blows  overturns  it.  So  place  a 
society  of  Socialists  by  themselves — ^let  no  human  being 
come  nigh  them — no  merchant  from  without  the  community 
shall  barter  them  his  wares — no  ship  navigated  by  anti- 
Socialists  shall  unlade  her  rich  stores  into  the  warehouse 
of  their  community — ^no  artisans  of  the  old  school  shall 
vend  the  ingenious  productions  of  their  industry  amongst 
them — ^but  let  them,  as  Mr.  Owen  desires,  be  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  try  the  effect  of  pure  unadulterated 
Socialism,  and  the  institution  would  not  stand  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

Here  (so  far  as  Mr.  Owen  and  his  system  are  concerned) 
I  might  safely  stop ;  for  no  man  discards  a  material,  be  it 
ever  so  trivial,  for  one  that  is  no  better,  much  less  for  that 
which  is  infinitely  worse.  If  such  be  the  rule  of  practical 
life  in  the  smallest  matters,  I  should  insult  both  your 
understanding  and  your  hearts,  were  I  to  suppose  for  a, 
moment  that  you  did  not  apply  it  with  still  greater  vigoiur 
to  a  matter  of  such  unspeakably  greater  importance — but 
I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  subject,  nor  complete  my 
design,  if  I  did  not,  as  I  promised,  direct  a  branch  from 
the  heavenly  stream  of  Christianity,  through  this  modem 
Augean  stable. 

In  tracing  the  institution  of  Marriage  back  to  its  origin, 
the  earliest  record  we  have  informs  us,  that  in  the  beginning 
God  having  pronounced  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone, 
made  him  a  companion;  and  one  being  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  she  was  created,  he  made  but  one. 
That  the  union  was  intended  to  be  exclusive  and  permanent 
is  clear;  and  everything  subsequently  laid  down  as  the 
laws  of   the  Creator  points   to    the  same    truth.     The 
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Decalogue  is  express  upon  the  subject — ^forbidding  not 
only  the  violation  of  the  Marriage  contract,  but  even  the 
indulgence  of  mental  license  concerning  it;  '^Thou  shalt 
not  covet,''  is  the  law  as  well  as  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery." 

That  mankind  soon  broke  through  these  wholesome 
restraints,  is  no  more  a  proof  of  a  repeal,  or  an  excuse  for 
the  breach  of  the  law,  than  that  the  perpetration  of  murder 
has  repealed  the  law,  <<Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  or 
furnished  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of  it  The  same  may 
be  said  of  every  other  transgression.  Whatever  therefore 
may  have  been  the  practice  of  the  world,  it  would  not  shake 
the  foundation  on  which  the  institution  rested,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  it  was  restored  to  its  original 
purity. 

Its  origin  is  Divine.  It  is  given  to  the  race  as  a  natural 
and  common  right,  to  which  all  should  be  eligible^ — and 
for  which  a  wonderful  provision  is  made,  above  the  reach  of 
man  to  control,  in  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 

The  union  was  to  be  based  on  affection,  and  to  ensure 
this  end  man  is  made  .capable  of  and  endowed  with  this 
principle,  which  however  it  may  be  perverted  or  abused, 
nevertheless  in  some  form  or  other  tenaciously  adheres  to 
him  to  his  life's  end.  He  cannot  exist  without  it  He 
must  have  an  object  of  affection.  That  only  offers  a 
worthy  object,  which  has  a  degree  of  permanency  stamped 
upon  it     And  it  must  have  a  corresponding  return. 

Man  is  also  a  gregarious  animal  He  must  not  only 
have  an  object  of  affection,  but  that  object  must  be  a  com- 
panion also— a  sharer  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  a  help-meet 
for  him,  one  to  sympathize  in  all  his  trials.  As  age 
entwines  the  ivy  more  firmly  round  the  oak,  and  the  storms 
which  would  tear  it  away  cause  it  to  cling  the  closer  to  its 
support,  so  do  increase  of  years,  and  the  events  of  life^ 
instead  of  loosening,  serve  but  to  draw  a  well*contracted 
union  closer. 
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A  well-contracted  permanent  Marriage  fulfils  all  these 
conditions ;  and  provides  the  means  by  which  the  progeny 
may  be  most  assiduously  reared.  It  ascertains  the  rela- 
tionship of  father  and  child,  and  consequently,  the  proper 
object  for  that  concentrated  natural  affection  which  God 
has  placed  within  the  bosom  of  our  race.  Unless  and 
until  Mr.  Owen  can  find  means  to  destroy  this  special 
affection  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  he 
well  knows  that  his  system  is  but  a  cobweb  which  can  only 
entangle  weak  and  unwary  flies  in  its  meshes.  Hence  his 
enmity. 

What,  then,  are  the  principles  upon  which  a  Christian 
Marriage  is  founded  ? 

Being  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  life  it  is  not  to 
be  lightly  enterprised.  It  is  one  of  the  all  things  which 
should  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  respecting  which, 
first,  his  providential  direction,  and  then  his  blessing  should 
be  asked  and  expected.    Especial  care  should  be  taken  of 
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the  injunctions,  ^^  Be  not  unequally  yoked,"  in  matters  of 
religion;  ^^  Husbands,  love  your  wives;  wives,  see  that  ye 
reverence  your  husbands;"  '^Be  kindly  affectionate  one  to 
another,  in  honour  preferring  one  another."  The  degree 
of  that  love  is  unbounded.  On  other  earthly  things  we  are 
warned  not  to  set  our  affections  too  strongly,  because  they 
are  perishing  and  vanishing  away,  but  in  love  to  a  fellow- 
creature,  regulated  by  the  Divine  law,  we  may  indulge  all 
the  intensity  of  feeling,  for  it  is  fixed  on  an  immortal  being. 
It  may  be  perverted,  but  the  example  furnished  for  its 
imitation  is  the  love  of  him  who  loved  unto  the  death,  and 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends, — ^nay  his  enemies. 

Mr.  Owen  has  drawn  the  picture  of  an  unhappy 
Marriage,  and  he  has  given  it  a  universal  application.  I 
will  not  so  far  outrage  truth  as  to  draw  a  portrait  after  my 
own  liking,  and  then  say  that  no  other  is  painted  with 
equal  truth,  but  I  do  assert  that  all  may  be  so. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  a  union  takes  place  on  the  principles 
I  have  above  alluded  ta    Each  party  enters  into  it  witb 
a  determination  to  fulfil  its  duties  to  the  other.    Both  havo 
obtained  the  mind  that  was  in  their  great  Master,  Christ* 
They  are  kindly  affectionate  one  to  the  other,  each  Bot 
provoking  or  adding  to^  but  bearing  the  other^s  burdensy— - 
each  endeavouring  to  augment  the  happiness  of  the  other 
by  every  practical  means;  why  should  such  a  union  be 
unhappy?  and  if  it  can  be  so  constituted  as  to  continue 
happy  for  a  year,  why  not  for  ten,  for  twenty,  for  life  ?  and 
why  (for  that  is  the  doctrine  of  Socialism)  should  it  be 
broken  through  by  the  will  of  one  party  ?    Socialism  laya 
down  the  principle  that  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  marriages 
cannot  in  general  continue  happy;  and  therefore  proclaims 
their  dissolution.    Christianity  declares  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  may  not  only  continue  but  increase  in  happiness  to  the 
end.    Which  of  the  two  places  mankind  in  the  highest 
and  best  position, — that  which  declares  his  fiEite  to  be  so 
hard  that  he  cannot  hope  to  have  a  permanent  happy  union; 
or  that  which  lays  down  the  principles,  points  out  the 
conduct,  directs  the  mode,  and  furnishes  the  motives  by 
which  it  may  be  made,  not  doubtfully,  but  certainly  as  happy 
as  it  is  permanent? 

It  is  one  great  and  incurable  defect  of  Socialism,  that  it 
furnishes  no  motives  of  a  high  and  commanding  order,  nor 
any  of  adequate  force  to  impel  mankind  to  their  duty. 
Instead  of  combating  and  destroying  vice,  it  seeks  a  victory 
over  it  only  by  authorizing  its  practices.  Offences  against 
chastity  are  to  be  rendered  impossible,  not  by  asserting  that 
virtue  is  a  practical  rule  of  life,  but  by  rendering  it  dependant 
upon  the  like  or  dislike  of  the  party  professing  to  practise 
it;  and  whether  that  like  or  dislike  be  sincere,  or  a  mere 
pretence,  is  left  entirely  in  the  bosom  of  each  to  determine 
for  himself— there  is  no  rule  to  judge  by. — Socialism  is 
selfish  in  its  principle.    I  assert  it  to  be  so  throughout  its 
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whole  system,  but  the  part  I  have  to  do  with  confines  my 
observations  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Does  it  seek  the  advan- 
tage of  another.  Does  it  not  make  self-gratification  the  sole 
rule  of  the  affections  ?  The  moment  a  party,  however  true, 
amiable,  kind,  and  lovely,  is  disliked,  she  may  be  abandoned. 
The  first  cloud  that  passes  over  the  sun  of  her  sky  may 
bring  on  at  once  the  unalleviated  darkness  of  night  On 
the  other  hand,  true  love  based  on  Christianity,  runs 
with  alacrity  to  bear  each  others  burdens;  it  seeks  the 
happiness  of  the  beloved  object ;  it  delights  in  offices  of 
kindness  and  affection ;  and  instead  of  seeking  occasion  of 
strife  and  separation,  is  always  intent  on  increasing  the 
happiness  of  the  other.  By  the  same  process  it  reaps  a 
rich  harvest  in  return ;  and  the  daily  object  of  contention  is, 
which  shall  exceed  the  other  in  promoting  their  mutual 
happiness. 

As  the  motives  furnished  by  Socialism  are  low  and 
grovelling  in  their  nature,  so  they  are  only  temporary  in 
their  duration — they  know  no  hereafter — no  permanency — 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  is  the  motto 
which,  if  not  actually  inscribed  on  its  portals,  is  its 
rule  of  action.  So  far  as  conduct  may  lead  to  the  grati- 
fication of  desires  in  this  Ufe,  there  is  a  motive,  but  no 
further;  but  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  directly  contrary 
to  the  proposed  objects  of  Socialism,  it  is  one  which  must 
inevitably  produce  misery  and  disaster. 

Socialism  professes  to  seek  the  happiness  of  the  race,  to 
destroy  envy  hatred  and  malice,  and  to  promote  kindliness 
of  feeling;  but  it  was  not  left  for  Socialism  to  discover  that 
the  true  interests  of  the  human  race  lay  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  aU.  Despised  and  reviled  Christianity  had, 
ages  before  the  rise  of  Socialism,  declared  that  the  happiest 
period  of  the  world  should  be,  when  every  one  should  love 
his  neighbour,  and  do  to  others  as  he  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  him.     It  had  long  ago  settled,  that  it  was  far  better 
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for  men  to  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  learn  war  no  more^  than  by 
violence  and  blood  to  destroy  each  other.  The  same  prin- 
dples  were  carried  into  the  domestic  drcle;  and  precepts 
were  enjoined  upon  all  ranks,  conditions,  and  relations  in 
society,  which  received  a  sanction  in  the  fitness  of  thmgs, 
and  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  the  most  comr 
manding  motives  not  merely  of  a  temporal  nature,  however 
powerful,  but  also  in  the  prospect  of  an  hereafter  and  a 
coming  judgment — motives  of  a  double  aspect;  on  the  one 
hand  arousing  our  fears,  and  on  the  other  exciting  our  hopes. 

Whatever  degree  of  punishment  may  be  devised  in  this 
world  for  delinquency,  it  never  can  exercise  any  considerable 
restraining  power,  unless  connected  with  an  hereaft^.  The 
feeling  generated  in  such  cases  is,  that  in  case  of  detection 
the  punishment  has  no  permanency  in  it,  and  is  therefore 
little  to  be  feared,  while  the  object  for  which  it  is  incurred 
offers  a  powerful  incitement  in  present  gratification.  But 
if  temporary  punishment  were  capable  of  restraining  open 
vice  and  violence,  there  are  ten  thousand  forms  and  varieties 
in  which  it  can  have  no  application  at  all;  and  to  this 
legion  of  evils  Socialism  opens  wide  its  doors.  It  has 
nothing  to  oppose  to  tiiem.  What  it  cannot  resist  it  places 
in  the  rank  of  its  virtues,  and  admits  them  accordingly — as 
if  wolves  should  get  among  the  flock,  and  the  feeble  animals, 
unable  to  expel  them,  should  vote  them  sheep,  in  the  hope 
of  changing  their  nature  and  destroying  their  ferocity.  It 
can  allow  a  man,  upon  his  own  simple  declaration  of  dislike^ 
the  truth  of  which  can  never  be  tested  or  known  but  by  huki- 
self,  to  repudiate  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  mother  of  his 
children,  for  any  cause,  or  at  any  time  he  pleases,  and  leave 
her  to  angmsh  and  despair,  and  call  it  a  virtue. 

Christianity  makes  no  alUance,  no  compromise  with  vice. 
It  admits  of  no  mental  reservations — ^it  takes  cognizance  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart — ^wetghs  the  motives 
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and  desireS)  and  judges  them  with  a  right  judgment.  For 
all  these,  when  found  wanting  in  the  golden  scales,  it  has  a 
pain  and  apenalty ;  and  for  all  that  come  up  to  the  standard, 
it  has  a  blessing  in  store :  and  this  punishment  or  reward  is 
immutably  certain*  No  craft,  no  power,  no  guile,  can  screen 
the  delinquent  from  the  one — ^and  nothing  can  deprive  its 
humble  and  futhful  votary  of  the  other.  The  duration  of 
both  is  for  ever.  Here  indeed  are  motives  to  uprightness, 
justice,  truth,  and  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
real  happiness  of  man,  so  high  and  commanding,  that  it  is 
only  because  the  world  does  not  see  and  appreciate  them,  that 
they  do  not  exercise  an  adequate  influence  on  the  minds  of  alL 

And  here  I  might  ask,  which  of  the  two  systems  is  likely 
to  produce  the  happiest,  most  virtuous  and  most  permanent 
marriage,— Socialism,  with  its  motives  few  and  feeble,  and 
sometimes  of  so  dubious  a  character,  that  they  seem  to 
merge  in  the  regions  of  vice;  or  Christianity,  with  its 
purity — its  rigorous  inquiry — ^its  imbending  rules — its  high 
and  commanding  motives—its  punishments  and  rewards? 
If  Socialism,  with  its  small  wares,  can  pretend  to  promote 
that  end, — ^how  much  more  Christianity,  with  her  scruti- 
nizing eye  on  every  action,  her  everlasting  punishment  on  the 
one  hand,  and  her  never-ending  felicity  on  the  other,  in  the 
world  to  come? 

But  while  Christianity  lays  man  under  the  pressure  of 
motives  so  strong,  it  confers  a  corresponding  dignity  upon 
him  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  allures  him  by  considera- 
tions of  the  most  engaging  character.  In  the  companion  he 
has  chosen  for  life,  he  beholds,  not  an  animal,  not  as  Mr. 
Owen  would  have  it,  an  imitator  of  the  better  example  of 
the  beasts  that  perish,  but  an  intellectual,  an  immortal  crea- 
ture, formed  to  enjoy  with  him  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  souL  The  knowledge  that  while  on  earth  they  are 
given  in  marriage,  in  heaven  they  shall  be  as  the  angels  of 
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God,  sharpens  and  brightens  every  affection,  and  renders 
their  union  a  thousand  times  more  tender.  Its  permanency- 
is  one  of  its  greatest  delights.  The  reflection  that  anything 
but  death  could  bring  it  to  an  end,  would  extinguish  half 
their  joys. 

Let  me  suppose  marriages  to  be  contracted  on  these 
principles,  and  under  these  motives  and  feelings,  can  they 
be  otherwise  than  happy?  What  then  can  be  the  use  of 
providing  for  a  dissolution  at  will  of  a  state  of  happiness  ? 
That  there  are  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  such 
happy  marriages,  I  confidently  assert;  and  I  am  equally  oon«* 
fident  that  all  might  be  so^  and  that  to  a  degree  infinitely 
surpassing  anything  Mr.  Owen  has  proposed  as  the  highest 
attainment  of  his  system.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  pretended 
that  his  system  is  intended  for  a  creature  with  a  soul:  the 
beasts,  the  brute  beasts,  furnish  the  pattern  of  felicity  to 
his  high  and  elevated  mind.  Why  then  should  we  discard 
the  Christian  marriage  for  Mr.  Owen's  wild  and  visionary 
scheme,  without  exception  the  crudest,  clumsiest,  and  most 
inconsistent  of  its  kind  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  mankind? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Christian  Marriage  Institution  is 
exactly  suited  to  man  as  a  sentient,  intelligent,  immortal 
creature.  Take  away  any  one  of  its  motives,  its  require 
ments,  its  permanency,  and  in  so  much  you  depreciate  its- 
value,  not  only  to  the  individuals  immediately  aflfected,  but 
to  society  in  general;  and  the  great  reason  why  marriages 
are  not  universally  happy  is,  because  those  who  engage  in 
them,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  requirements  of 
the  institution,  will  obstinately  walk  in  the  light  of  their 
own  eyes,  and  after  the  desires  of  their  own  hearts.  Why 
then  seek  a  new,  an  untried  scheme,  opposed  alike  to  right, 
to  reason,  and  to  common  sense  ?  Why  not  bend  all  our 
efforts  to  point  out  those  principles,  the  acceptance  and  prao 
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tioe  of  which  will  lead  to  the  greatest  domestic  felicity  of 
which  the  race  is  capable  ? 

Tell  me  not  of  the  unhappy  result  of  marriages  contracted 
from  motives  of  licentiousness  or  sordid  avarice,  for  gain, 
for  rank,  for  any  object  where  the  heart  is  not  engaged, — all 
these  are  quite  beside  the  question.  They  are  cases  in  which 
the  laws  of  Christian  Marriage  have  been  set  at  defiance ;  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  derive  all  its  benefits ; 
nevertheless,  so  far  as  civil  rights  and  the  protective  char- 
acter of  the  institution  are  concerned,  even  these  participate 
in  them  all  to  the  fiill ;  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  parts 
of  the  institution  so  important  to  domestic  fehcity,  a  sort 
of  locus  penitentuB  is  left  which  may  be  made  available  to 
constitute  even  such  marriages  as  these  permanently  happy. 
Thousands  of  such  instances  have  occurred.  Socialism 
admits  of  no  such  option.  The  leap  once  made,  the  pre^ 
cipice  is  too  steep  and  too  high  to  be  re-scaled.  Fortunate 
indeed  must  they  be  who  shall  be  able  to  grope  out  of  tiie 
pit  of  Socialism  into  which  they  have  once  plunged,  to  the 
fresh  and  healthy  atmosphere  of  civilized  life.  Replaced  in 
their  original  position,  they  never  can  be. 

With  a  Christian  marriage  the  case  is  widely  different 
Though  it  may  have  been  contracted  from  very  imworthy 
motives,  and  of  very  discordant  materials,  yet  if  the  parties 
will  but  enter  upon  a  course  of  conduct  conformable  to 
Christian  principles,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity, 
they  will  immediately  find  a  state  of  strife  and  discord 
changed  to  one  of  earthly  bUss.  Christianity,  I  mean  true 
operative  Christianity,  (not  the  spurious  thing  which  often 
goes  by  that  name,)  is  fully  equal  to  accomplish  all  this. 
The  principles  which  touched  alike  the  heart  of  Philemon 
and  his  Slave,  and  placed  them  both  in  the  rank  of  men, 
have  lost  none  of  tiieir  force  by  time,  nor  is  their  strength 
in  any  degree  impaired  by  circumstances.  That  same  Chris- 
tianity is  capable  of  transforming  the  brute  of  a  husband  to 
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a  model  of  affecdon  and  tendemeaB;  or  the  moat  piovokiiig 
Xantippe  to  the  meekest  and  gentleat  of  wires. 

Iliis  is  no  ideal  fimcy — no  picture  of  the  imagination.    It 
is  the  real  sober  relation  of  feet,  to  whidi  thousands  who 
have  actually  experienced  the  happy  change  can  and  do 
bear  witness.    I  have  seen  instances  myself  where,  from  the 
idle  dissolute  conduct  of  a  husband  and  a  &ther,  his  wife  and 
family  have  been  living  in  filth,  rags,  and  penury,  destitute 
of  every  comfort,  himself  a  tyrant  and  a  monster — Christi- 
anity has  dawned  with  her  benignant  beams  upon  him,  and 
enlightened  the  chambers  of  his  darkened  heart — he  has 
become  a  new  man — a  new  world  has  opened  before  him — 
a  sense  of  his  duty  to  God  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  his 
duty  to  man,  and,  above  all,  to  his  domestic  relations.    New 
views,  new  responsibilities,  new  hopes  and  fears,  and  scenes 
of  happiness,  the  very  existence  of  which  he  had  before  not 
even  an  idea,  still  less  that  their  blessings  were  designed 
by  his  good  and  gracious  Creator  for  him,  he  now  sees 
all  within  his  reach,  and  hastens  to  make  them  his  owil 
The  rags  and  the  filth  disappear — oaths  and  curses  are  now 
no  longer  heard — the  cellar  is  exchanged  for  a  comfortable 
dwelling — sour  looks  and  cruel  conduct  for  smiles,  tender- 
ness, and  content :  the  brute  becomes  in  reality  what  he  only 
was  in  name  before, — a  man,  a  husband,  and  a  father, — and 
peace  and  joy  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  his  heart    The 
change  is  so  entire,  so  wonderful,  that  if  there  were  not  the 
all-powerful  principles  of  Christianity  to  account  for  it,  and 
if  it  was  not  palpable  to  the  senses  as  a  fact,  it  would  not  be 
believed 

I  pledge  my  personal  credit  publicly  before  this  large 
assembly  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  without  asking 
credit  for  a  tittle  of  exaggeration  on  account  of  the  warmth 
of  the  speaker.  I  could  refer  to  dates,  and  names,  and 
places,  if  it  were  proper  thus  publicly  to  do  it ;  and  I  fear- 
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lesfily  appeal  to  others  around  me^  who  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  are  cognizant  of  cases  of  a  similar  kind. 

One  case  I  will  refer  to-— the  parties  are  now  too  far 
removed  from  this  country  to  render  more  caution  necessary 
than  to  forbear  to  mention  their  country  and  their  name^ 
though  the  proof  of  the  facts  is  still  in  this  country. 

A  person  of  considerable  property  and  moving  in  a  very 
respectable  station  in  life,  imbibed  those  principles  which 
Mr.  Owen  boasts  of  having  sacrificed  so  much  to  establish 
at  home  and  to  carry  abroad.     He  was  married  to  an 
amiable  woman,   and  after  much  brutal  conduct  turned 
her  out  of  doors  to  seek  a  shelter  and  a  subsistence 
wherever  she  could,  and  chose  another  companion.     Some 
time  afterward  important  mercantile  business  led  him  to  tiiis 
country.     Walking  one  evening  in  a  street  of  one  of  our 
sea-port  towns,  he  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  an  organ* 
The  external  appearance  of  the  place  was  equivocal, — ^it 
might  be  the  end  of  a  church  crowded  close  up  between 
houses, — ^it  might  be  a  chapel, — ^it  might  be  a  place  of 
amusement      He    entered,  and  when    the  music  which 
attracted  him  had  ceased,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
so  dense  a  crowd,  that  retreat  had  become  inconvenient, 
and  he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  seat     It  was  a  place  of 
Christian  worship — ^he  had  not  entered  one  for  years  before. 
He   became  interested    in    noting    the    proceedings — ^an 
unusual  feeling  crept  over  his  mind.     The  bow  was  drawn 
at  a  venture,  but  the  arrow  pierced  between  the  joints  of 
the  harness  and  smote  the  sceptic's  heart    How  it  could 
be  he  knew  not,  unless  the  preacher  (who  in  fact  had  never 
seen  him  before)  had  known  him  abroad,  and  seeing  him 
come  in  had  determined  to  expose  his  conduct  to  the 
assembly.     He  entered  the  place,  in  his  own  opinion  a 
gentleman,  a  philosopher,  a  liberal  thinker,  a  student  of 
cause  and  effect;  but  here  was  a  cause  he  could  not  com- 
prehend though  he  was  fully  conscious  of  its  power.    He 
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went  out  in  his  own  opinion,  a  monster,  a  brute.  Ckfvered 
with  shame,  confusion,  and  remorse,  he  hastened  to  bis 
lodgings  to  hide  himself  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude 
around  him.  He  repented,  embraced  the  forgiveness  offered 
by  Christianity,  and  became  a  new  man,  and  the  world 
became  a  <<New  Moral  World"  to  him,  but  not  like  Mr. 
Owen's.  In  his  new  state  his  first  thoughts  (hear  it, 
Socialists*)  were  turned  to  his  much-injured  wife — ^he  felt 
he  could  hare  no  rest  until  he  had  implored  her  forgive- 
ness, and  endeavoured  to  repair,  as  far  as  the  future  would 
allow,  the  wrongs  of  his  former  conduct  He  hastened  to 
finish  his  business  and  return  home ;  but  before  he  started 
it  suddenly  struck  him  that  it  was  just  possible  she  might 
have  come  over  to  this  country.  He  repaired  to  the  house 
of  a  person  whom  he  knew  had  a  correspondence  with  his 
own  land.  With  a  trembling  hand  he  knocked  at  the  door 
to  make  inquiries.  A  moment's  pause,  and  it  was  opened 
by — his  wife.  The  scene  which  followed  is  beyond  my 
power  of  tongue  to  describe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  she  frankly 
forgave  him  alL  What  will  not  a  Christian  woman  forgive? 
They  returned  to  their  country  in  peace,  and  the  last 
news  of  them  was,  that  they  were  living  in  all  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Christian  happiness  and  the  sweets  of  domestic 
felicity. 

.    "  HaQ,  wedded  love,  mjsteriouB  laW|-— true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise,  of  all  things  conunon  else  I 
By  thee  adult'rous  lust  was  driven  from  men, 
Among  the  hestial  herds  to  range;  hy  thee, 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure. 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
Far  be't  that  I  should  write  thee  sin,  or  blame, 

*  Upwards  of  500  tickets  of  admission  to  this  Lecture  were  issued 
specially  to  Socialists,  and  it  is  believed  a  greater  number  were  present 
on  the  occasion. 
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Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets ; 
Whose  bed  is  undeiiled  and  chaste  pronounced. 
Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs  used ! 
Here  love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
Reigns  here,  and  revels  ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd. 
Casual  fruition ;  nor  in  court  amours, 
Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball, 
Or  serenade,  which  the  starv'd  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain." 

Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  line  750. 

That  both  sexes  have  a  high  stake  in  the  preser- 
vation and  permanency  of  the  Marriage  institution,  is 
beyond  all  doubt ;  but  to  the  female  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant On  this  point  the  long  and  extensive  practice  of 
the  undiristian  nations  of  the  world  has  afforded  lament- 
able experience  and  proof.  Wherever  the  permanency  of 
the  marriage  tie  has  not  been  provided  for,  or  polygamy  been 
allowed,  woman  has  degenerated,  first  into  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  pleasure,  and  then  into  the  slave  of  man — deprived 
of  the  rights  of  a  companion,  and  consigned  to  offices 
of  the  most  degrading  drudgery, — to  be  punished  and 
disposed  of  at  will.  So  universally  has  this  been  the 
case,  that  it  assumes  the  position  of  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, and  I  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Owen's  system  to  except 
it  from  so  general  a  rule ;  if  there  is,  why  was  it  not 
pointed  out  ?  He  has  nowhere  fenced  it  against  this  con- 
clusion, but  has  left  it  completely  open  to  the  imputation  ; 
and  if  experience  or  reason  is  to  be  our  guide,  not  only 
must  it  produce  the  immediate  miseries  I  have  charged  upon 
it,  but  in  a  few  generations  (though  I  believe  Socialism 
could  not  last  so  long  before  it  would  issue  in  savage  life) 
would  lead  the  fairer  sex  into  all  the  degradation  and 
misery  from  which  Christianity  has  emancipated  them,  and 
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is  daily  emancipating  the  savages  and  inhabitants  of  the 
heathen  world.  I  say  inhabitants  as  well  as  savages.  I 
do  not  confine  my  observation  to  savage  life,  for  civilization 
without  Christianity  is  not  enough.  Witness  tiie  condition 
of  the  women  in  China,  in  India,  in  Persia,  in  Turkey, 
and  throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  except  where 
in  a  few  small  spots  tiie  labours  of  the  Christian  missionary 
have  effected  a  transformation,  as  refreshing  to  the  eye  of 
the  real  philanthropist,  as  is  the  oasis  and  its  spring  to 
the  sun-burned  and  thirsty  traveller  in  the  midst  of  an 
immeasurable  desert  He  drinks  of  the  spring,  and  it 
restores  him  to  health.  The  heathen  tastes  the  waters 
of  life,  and  their  daughters  are  raised  to  the  rank  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  woman,  to  be  treated  as  equals 
and  companions,  and,  with  an  equal  bond  between  them, 
to  be  one  single  faithful  wife,  and  to  have  one  single 
faithful  husband  to  their  lives  end.  I  could  entertain  you 
for  hours  mtix  the  relation  of  most  interesting  and  heart- 
stirring  scenes,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  Christian 
marriages  among  the  heathen.  Shall  we  change  places 
with  them  ?  shall  we  assume  the  state  from  which  they 
are  emerging,  and  leave  to  them  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilized  life? 

I  ought  to  correct  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Owen  has 
fallen,  in  stating  that  '<  celibacy  is  a  virtue  of  the  priesthood 
of  the  world,"  *  which,  connected  with  other  parts  of  his 
Lectures,  seems  to  imply  that  the  observation  attaches  to 
the  priests  of  Christianity.  I  know  well  that  there  is  a 
priesthood  which  peculiarly  arrogates  to  itself  that  right 
and  title,  who  are  bound  to  celibacy ;  but  I  know  also  that 
the  "  law  and  testimony  "  on  which  Christianity  is  founded 
— the  Christianity  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  effects 
I  have  referred  to^  lays  down  in  express,  unequivocal  terms, 

•  Marringe  Lectures,  p.  12. 
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that  forbidding  to  marry  is  a  designation,  not  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  of  ANTICHRIST. 

There  are  many  topics  with  which  I  might  still  further, 
if  need  be,  humble  the  arrogance  and  expose  the  delusions 
of  Socialism  in  relation  to  marriage.  Such  as  the  neces- 
sity for  permanency  in  the  contract  in  educating  and 
bringing  up  children,  and  maintaining  the  relation  of 
parent  and  child  through  life,  and  its  collateral  effect 
upon  others  and  the  like.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that 
Socialism  will  provide  for  these  things,  it  never  can; 
nothing,  for  instance,  can  compensate  for  or  fully  supply 
the  loss  of  these  relations  either  in  infancy  or  in  old  age. 
But  I  must  forbear,  though  a  new  topic  opens  before  me, 
— I  have  detained  you  already  too  long.  My  apology  must 
be  that  I  have  had  to  observe  upon  ten  lectures  in  one, 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

But  before  I  retire,  allow  me  to  press  these  considera- 
tions for  a  moment  practically ;  especially  upon  the  female 
portion  of  the  community.  For  the  honour  of  the  sex — 
for  the  rights  of  women — in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear 
and  lovely,  and  of  good  report — as  you  regard  your  peace 
on  earth  and  your  destiny  in  a  future  world,  never  give 
your  hand  or  your  heart  to  a  Socialist  I  am  not  sure 
that  you  can  trust  to  his  declaration  on  the  subject — he 
can  retain  a  mental  reservation  without  fear  of  future 
punishment — ^he  will  evade  your  question — ^be  fully  satisfied 
that  the  object  of  your  choice  has  not  touched  the  deadly 
contagion — escape  for  your  life  or  you  are  ruined  for  ever. 
Think  not  to  be  an  exception  to  the  common  rule — deceive  not 
yourself  with  the  belief  that  upon  principles  of  Socialism  his 
affection  for  you  will  continue  unimpaired — flatter  not  your- 
self that  the  charms  which  attracted  him  to  your  side  will 
retain  him  there,  for  "  favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain." 
He  who  objects  to  a  system  which  honourably  binds  him 
in  permanent  marriage  by  the  law  of  the  land,  has  surely 
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bome  reason  for  wishing  to  reserve  the  power  to  bre^  it 
whenever  he  wilL  Nay,  marry  not  a  Socialist  on  any 
terms ;  for  what  is  a  contract  unless  it  be  faithfully  executed? 
It  may  in  practice,  at  least  so  far  as  the  personal  comfort 
of  the  parties  themselves  is  concerned,  be  as  genuine 
Socialism  as  if  there  had  been  no  contract  at  alL  Trust 
not  Socialism  in  any  form.  It  is  like  **  cockatrice's  eggs, 
he  that  eatetb  of  them  dieth,  and  that  which  is  crushed 
breaketh  out  into  a  viper." 
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My  Lord, 

I  SHOULD  not  have  addressed  your  Lordship  on  the 
subject  of  Socialism,  had  not  a  ^*  Statement,  relative  to  the 
principles  and  objects  of  the  Universal  Community  Society 
of  Rational  Religionists"  been  submitted  to  your  Lordship, 
and  published  for  general  circulation  "  By  the  Branch  A  1 
of  that  Society."  If  the  "  Statement"  contained  the  true 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Owen  and  the  Socialists,  and  concealed 
nothing  of  importance,  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  its 
contents :  but  it  is  an  act  of  justice  towards  Christianity 
and  Socialism — towards  your  Lordship  and  all  Christians, 
as  well  as  towards  the  Socialists,  that  the  document  alluded 
to  should  be  expounded  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Owen,  and 
of  the  Social  missionaries ;  and  when  this  is  done,  it  will 
receive  from  your  Lordship,  and  all  enlightened  men,  the 
treatment  it  deserves. 

Such  an  exposition  will  be  found  in  the  following  Lecture. 
It  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February  of  the  present  year,  in  the  London 
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Mechanics'  Institution,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
of  the  London  City  Mission.  The  other  Lectures  were 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Noel,  Ae  Rev.  J. 
Garwood,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Hughes,  dergymm  of  the  Church 
of  England;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ard>er,  the  Rev.  George 
Cubitt,  and  the  Rev.  Professor  Hoppus,  Dissenttng  Mi^ 
nisters;  Richard  Matthews,  Esq.,  Barrist»-at4aw,  and 
Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  ^'  Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm.''  Perhaps  the  fiill  Examination  of  Socialism 
in  the  following  pages  may  appear  to  render  unneoessary 
any  additional  remarks  upon  the  '^Statement;"  but  as  the 
Lecture  was  written  before  the  '^  Statement"  was  published,' 
some  more  direct  reference  to  what  it  contains  will  not  be 
inappropriate. 

The  ^*  Statement"  opens  with  a  declaration  that  the 
Society  (of  the  Socialists)  is  "  a  religious  Society.^  The 
following  are  the  terms  employed: — 

**  It  deems  itself  a  religious  society,  and  entitled  to  all  the  protec- 
timu  andjjrivileges  of  a  religious  body^  although  its  religion  may 
dlfier  in  some  respects  from  that  of  other  religious  bodies  who 
have  been  taught  to  account^at^A  as  one  of  the  highest  virtues^ 
and  thereby  entirely  to  overlook  the  effects  of  practice. 

This  Society,  in  its  whole  characteristics,  being  strictly  of  a 
religious  and  charitable  nature,  and  not  interfering  with  "  modes 
ofgovemmenty**  but  constituted  solely  for  the  advancement  of  its 
members  in  knowledge,  and  in  such  improvement  of  their  circum- 
stances, through  the  advantages  of  united  interests  and  co-opera!- 
tion,  as  to  enable  them  to  improve  in  morality  and  all  ennobling 
virtues,  it  is  seriously  considered  that  all  its  operations  are  legstl* 
ized  under  the  exceptions  contained  in  the  26th  and  27th  sectioras 
of  the  statute  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  19,  which  relate  to  Quakers  an4  t9 
societies  and  meetings  of  a  '^religious  and  charitable  nati^qe 
ohly." 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  reference  to  ten  passages  or 
texts  of  Scripture^  as  illustrating  and  confirming  the  "  State- 
ment." 


•  «  •. 
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The  accuracy  of  this  use  of  the-w^wd  "religious"  must 
depend  tipon  its  umversally  received  signification,  and  upon 
the  sentiinents  of  the  Socialists  barmottizing  with  such  signi^ 
fication.  Johnson  defines  reli^on  to  be  "virtue  founded 
upon  reverence  of  God,  and  expectation  of  future  rewards 
and  pimishments."  Richardson  says,  *<  Religion — ^as  in 
common  usage,  may  be  said  to  express  generally  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  band  or  obligation  as  created  beings  to  God 
our  Creator;  a  consequent  return  of  duty  and  obedience; 
go^ness,  holiness,  piety  towards  God:  a  strict  and  con- 
scientious discharge  or  observance  of  our  duties  or  obligations 
to  each  other  as  fellow-creatures  or  creatiu-es  of  the  same 
God."  If  these  interpretations  of  the  word  be  correct,  then 
I  affirm,  and  will  prove,  that  the  Socialists  are  not,  and  cannot 
be  a  religious  body.  In  a  glossary  of  terms  published  in  "The 
New  Moral  World,"  for  April  6,  18t39,  (and  which  it  was 
proposed  by  "  Branch  A  1 "  to  add  to  the  first  Report  of 
a  Committee  of  the  said  Branch,)  we  have  the  following 
explanation  of  the  term  "  Religion :"  "  Speculatively,  all  such 
opinions^  sentiments^  and  practices,,^  are  supi*osei>  to  b£ 

AOCSPTABLE  TO  THE  IMAGINARY  BEING  CALLED  GoD.  Prac- 
tically,— whatever  unites  men,  restrains  their  inordinate  self- 
ishness, or  promotes  their  well-being.  It  is  the  practice  of 
goodness."  Such  a  definition  of  "religion"  is  worthy  only 
of  the  authors  of  the  "  Statement"  submitted  to  your 
Lordship. 

Mr.  Owen,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  and  the  President 
at  its  annual  meetings,  denies.  Firstly,  the  existence  of  a 
^E^Ri^tfE  INTELLIGENT  Being,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  He 
therefore,  Secondly,  repudiates  all  worship  of  such  a  Being. 
Thirdly,  he  rejects  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  from 
God,  and  says,  that  burning  them  in  common  with  all  other 
sacred  books,  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  community. 
Fourthly,  he  denies  all  responsibility  as  to  the  actions  of 
men ;  and.  Fifthly,  he  denies  the  immortality  of  man,  and 
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MARQUIS  or   l!K>EMANBY.  V 

The  fifty-seyentii  hymn  in  the  Social  Hymn  Book, 
expresses  also  the  accredit^  sentimoits  of  the  Socudists:'*^ 

"  1.  What  Nature  is  no  mortal  knows, 
And  dierefore  none  can  tell ; 
The  univerBe,  as  language  flows, 
Would  suit  the  truth  as  well. 

'*2.  Yet  jVo^ut^  in  her  varied  fbnns 
Applies  to  local  lyings; 
To  men,  to  heasts,  fish,  fowl,  and  worms, 
As  each  to  nature  clings. 

"  3.  The  universe  produces  all, 

(As  Nature  keeps  her  course), 
Unnumbered  beings  great  and  small. 
By  one  projectile  force." 

Here  the  production  of  men,  beasts,  fish,  fowl,  and  all 
things,  is  attributed  to  nature,  and  is  effected  by  a  projectile 
force. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  and  since  the  <<  Statement" 
has  been  submitted  to  your  Lordship,  the  fifth  annual 
Congress  assembled  at  Leeds  has,  by  a  vote  of  that  body, 

REFUSED   TO   ALLOW   EVEN  THE  WORD    "  God"   tO  be  USed  in 

reference  to  their  views  of  "  the  Supreme  Power  of  the 
universe."  Tlie  word  "  it"  had  been  employed  in  relation 
to  the  Supreme  Power,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  alter 
it,  until  it  had  been  commented  on  in  the  first  Lecture  of 
the  present  series.  At  the  Meeting  of  Congress,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  21,  1840,  Mr.  Newall  moved,  and  Mr.  Fleming 
seconded  the  motion,  "That  the  words  *  that  power'  should 
be  substituted  (in  the  nineteeth  clause  of  the  eonstitution) 

h  repeated  in  various  phraseology  by  Lecturers  on  Socialism.  I  heard 
Mr.  Coon  (an  accredited  Lecturer  <m  Socialism)  flay  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey,  in  the  Social  Institution  at  Lambeth, 
**  I  have  no  God  to  pray  to ;  no  desire  has  ever  been  created  in  me  to 
have  one,  nor  do  I  wish  to  have  one :"  he  also  said,  ''There  cannot,  is 
not,  nor  ever  wiU  be,  an  intelligent  First  Cause."  He  affirmed  that 
'<  matter  is  the  cause  of  intelligence,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
cause  to  be  superior  to  the  effect. "  I  have  given  the  phraseology  as  I  took 
it  down  at  the  time. 
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for  the  word  4t;*^  when  Mr.  M4stoib  moted  tts  an 
amendmrat,  that  the  word  ^God"  should  be  substituted,' 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hobson,  but  the  amendment 
waa  rejected:  and  thus  was  committed,  is  pROFBssEDLi- 
Chhistian  England,  by  a  body  of  Engrlishmen,  in  the 
NiKETCEKTH  CENTURY,  the  deliberate  and  wicked  act  of 
refusing  to  use  even  the  word  ^^  God  **  when  speaking  of  the 
Supreme  Power  of  the  universe.*  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
consistent,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Owen  and  the  Socialists  gene- 
rally, to  inculcate  in  "  the  Creed  and  Duties  of  the  Sys- 
tem," ^'  That  all  ceremonial  worship  by  man  of  this  cause, 
whose  qualities  are  yet  so  little  known,  proceeds  from  igno- 
rance of  his  own  nature,  and  can  be  of  no  real  utility  in 
practice;   and  that  rr  is  impossible  to  train  men  to 

BECOME  rational   IN  THEIR   FEELINGS,  THOUGHTS,   OR    AC- 
TIONS  UNTIL  ALL   SUCH   FORMS   SHALL   CEASE."  f 

In  the  ^'  Statement"  submitted  to  your  Lordship,  the  hor- 
rible doctrines  I  have  just  cited  are  carefully  concealed,  while 
the  ^^  Nineteenth  Article  of  the  Laws"  is  quoted,  whic^ 
saySy  that  ^^  all  the  members  of  this  Society  have  equal 
right  to  express  their  opinions  respecting  the  Supreme 
Power  of  the  Universe,  and  to  worship  that  power  under 
any  form  or  in  any  manner  agreeable  to  their  consc^enceB, 
not  interfermg  with  equal  rights  in  others."  Tik\xA  while 
the  right  of  worshipping  the  Supreme  Power  is  conc^ded^  it 
is  boldly  declared  that  none  can  become  rational  until  ait 
such  forms  of  worship  shall  cease.  This  sweeping  assertion' 
embraces  the  destruction  of  the  Sabbath  for  religious  put^ 
poses:  the  abolition  of  prayer,  and  the  severing  of  the  great 
link  (the  love  and  adoration  of  God)  that  connects  man 
with  his  Creator :  and  yet  the  Socialists  say  they  are  *^  a 
religious  body." 


♦  Supplement  to  "The New  Moral  World,"  June  27,  1S40,  p.  1354. 
t  «  Outline  of  the  Raiioiial  System,"  p.  6. 
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I  have  thus  proved,  my  Lord,  tbat  Mr.  Owen  holds  the 
first  and  second  opinions  I  have  attribated  to  him.  Thd 
third,  is  referred  to  at  p.  20,  of  the  following  Lecture.  A* 
short  extract  will  satisfy  yoor  Lordship  of  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement  Speaking  of  what  are  termed  sacred  books,  (and 
Mr.  Owen  expressly  mentions  those  received  by  the  Chris- 
tian as  well  as  by  others,)  he  says,  "  It  were  happy  far  man- 
kind if  they  could  all  be  collected  in  one  heap,  and  an  immense 
one  it  toould  be,  with  fire  placed  tender  it  so  that  it  might  he 
consumed  until  not  a  fragment  was  left*     The  conflagha- 

TION  WOULD  BE   THE   GREATEST  BLESSING  THAT  COULD   NOW 
BE  CONFERRED  UPON  THE   HUMAN  FAMILY."*       Fourthly,  his 

views  of  responsibility  your  Lordship  will  find  in  pages  29 
and  30  of  the  Lecture,  and  many  similar  passages  could  be 
furnished  from  Mr.  Owen^s  writings  and  those  of  the  Social 
missionaries:   yet  the  authors  of  the   ^^  Statement"  have 
declared  to  your  Lordship,  at  p.  14,  that  *^  they  attach  to 
every  action  its  due  and  naturcd  consequences,  but  they  are 
careful  not  to  superadd  any  artificial  punishment,  but  rather 
so  to  influence  the  reason  of  men,  as  to  dissuade  from  that 
which  is  injurious  to  themselves  or  others.     They  make 
every  individual  fully  accountable  for  every  duty  required  to 
be  performed  and  undertaken."     It  is  in  the  same  disin-* 
genuous  and  dishonourable  spirit  they  are  now  calUng  diem- 
selves  Protestant  Dissenters,  while  there  is  not  one  feature 
in  common  with  them,  and  any  body  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters in  the  kingdom :  their  object  being  by  the  use  of  that 
designation  to  legalize  their  places  of  public  assembly  and 
teaching* 

Fifthly,  The  following  extract  contains  Mr.  Owen's  idea 
of  death  and  futurity.  ^^  Death  itself  will  be  considered  (by 
Sociahsts)  simply  as  a  change  of  one  organization  for  others, 
and  perceiving  thus  a  common  interest  in  all  animated 
nature,  all  will  endeavour  to  prevent  pain  and  to  give  plea- 

•  "  Debate  with  Campbell,"  Amer.  E«t.p.  153. 
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sure  to  whatever  has  life  and  feeling."  *  This  is  our  end 
according  to  Socialism.  The  exposition  and  illustration  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  ^  Statement,"  especially  that  relating 
to  marriage,  are  sufficiently  clear  and  full  in  the  Lecture 
and  Appendix,  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  trespass 
any  further  upon  your  Lordship, 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

5,  Park  Yillaob  West,  Rboemt's  Park, 

August  I,  IB40. 

•  Book  of"  The  New  Moral  World,"  p.  24. 
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This  is  the  most  painful  and  offensive  public  duty  that 
has  ever  devolved  upon  me.  Could  I  consistently  shrink 
from  it,  I  would.  Having  undertaken  it,  I  must  do  it 
thoroughly — though,  in  so  doing,  I  shall  need  your 
indulgence^  and  forgiveness,  for  introducing  to  you  what 
must  be  revolting,  not  only  to  Christians,  but  to  aU  the 
intelligent  and  better  class  of  Socialists,  and  of  Infidels. 
My  character  and  office  alike  guarantee,  that  no  senti- 
ments, no  phraseology,  no  allusions  of  mine  shall  be 
impure,  or  improper;  and  my  public  duty  to-night,  must 
be  my  apology  for  all  I  shall  quote  from  the  writings  of 
Socialists  that  may  either  create  pain,  or  excite  disgust 

I  respectfully  ask  you  to  be  attentive  and  patient. 
Restrain  your  feelings.  Should  they  urge  you  to  express 
approbation,  do  not  gratify  them :  or  should  it  be  displea- 
sure either  at  the  sentiments  of  the  Lecturer,  or  of  Mr. 
Owen  and  the  Socialists,  so  control  them  that  our  time 
be  not  wasted,  and  that  our  minds  may  be  kept  calm  to 
examine,  and  to  estimate  such  sentiments:  and  finally  to 
decide  whether  we  shall  embrace  and  propagate  Socialism ; 
or  reject  and  seek  to  exterminate  it. 

My  task,  besides  being  painful  and  offensive,  is  one  of 
great  difficulty.  Socialism  is  to  be  brought  fully  and 
honestly  before  you;  not  cavilled  at,  not  misrepresented| 
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Bot  uniuiiy  expounded^  but  examined.  If  tru^  to  be 
approved;  if  ftbe,  to  be  condemiied.  Deebonation  would 
be  eaaj*  A  tempest  of  passion  might  be  lashed  into 
eodstenoe  in  a  few  minutes.  But  cahn  investigation,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  results  of  patient  research  into  att 
documents  relating  to  the  subject^  are  not  so  easy;  without 
these,  however,  there  can  be  nothing  worthy  of  the  title, 
<^An  Examination  of  Socialism.^ 

The  whole  Lecture  shall  be  as  brie^  and  the  style 
and  language  as  simple  and  intelligible^  as  it  is  in  my 
power  to  make  them. 

There  are  two  statements  of  Mr.  Owen»  which  if  true^ 
are  sufficient  to  deter  any  man  in  the  year  1840  from 
undertaking  the  task  assigned  me.  The  first  occurs  in  « 
Lecture  delivered  September  6th,  1830,  in  Freemasooi^ 
HalL  Mr.  Owen,  referring  to  the  qualification  necessary 
far  any  one  to  speak  on  that  occasion,  remarked,  **It 
requires  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  moat 
intelligent  and  done  by  the  most  practical  of  ancient  and 
modem  ti^es,  with  extensive  experience  in  practice,  aided 
by  much  deep  reflection,  to  be  prepared  to  consider  this 
Bub}ect  with  any  real  utility  to  ourselves  or  to  others* 
1  trust,  therefor^  that  none  who  are  not  thus  prepared 
will  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  meeting."*  The 
second  statement  occurs  in  Mr.  Owen's  discussion  with 
the  Rev.  Wm.  L^g.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Owen 
requested  the  assembly  ^^  to  dismiss  from  their  niind%  as 
far  as  possible,  all  those  prejudices  which  refportB  of 
Owenism,  or  Socialbm,  or  whatever  else  it  was  ealled^ 
had  produced;  for  he  could  assure  them  diat  not  one  of 
those  reports  were  true:"  and  added,  that  ^^  it  waa 
utterly  impossible  for  him  in  the  course  of  one  night  ta 
explain  and  elucidate  the  six  sciences  of  which  his  system 

•  "  The  Universal  PampKletoer,"  p.  8.  col.  2,  corrected  by  Mr.  Owen. 
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uras  composed;  he  could  merely  gnre  a  bore  outline  of  its 
general  and  leading  featnres.  He  had  traTelled  over  the 
Ti4iole  of  Europe^  and  fihe  greatest  part  of  America^— h^ 
had  come  in  contact  with  liie  piimest  and  finest  minds  is 
the  world,  but  he  had  never  found  one  individual  who 
understood  the  subject — ^not  one  who  had  ever  given  himself 
the  time  and  trouble  to  acquire  it."* 

I  have  not  accumulated  all  the  knowledge  referred  to 
in  the  first  of  these  statements:  and  if  the  primest  and 
finest  minds  of  Europe  have  £dled  in  understanding  the 
subject,  my  intellect  cannot  possibly  grasp  the  mighty  theory : 
stall  I  am  prepared,  with  what  little  knowledge  I  possess, 
by  the  aid  of  a  moderate  portion  of  common  sense,  to 
address  myself  to  the  task.  Either  Mr.  Owen's  mind 
must  bx  transcend  the  primest  and  finest  minds  of  Europe, 
and  his  six  sciences  must  be  profounder  and  more  elaborate 
than  any  other  that  ordinary  minds  have  mastered :  or  hia 
Ibeory  has  been  tried  and  rejected  by  reason  and  commim 
sense :  or  his  manner  of  propounding  it  has  been,  and  still  is, 
so  ambiguous  and  unintelligible  that  it  cannot. be  undeiv 
stood:  or  it  must  so  vary  with  circumstances  tUat  if  it  ber 
mastered  one  day  it  appears  the  next  in  a  new  fonn;  id,  in 
&et^  a  new  thing,  and  can  never  be  held  long  enough  by" 
the  mind  in  one  position  fisdrly  to  comprehend  it  You 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  presently  whether 
tibese  remarks  are  correct  I  have  endeavoured  to  learn . 
what  Sodsdism  is — ^where  it  is  to  be  found — what  docu- 
menta  are  authentic — ^what  publications  I  might  quote  as 
sintiiorized,  and  ima^ned  I  could  depend  upon  the  omimu-* 
mcation  firom^die  London  District  Board  upon  ike  subject: 
but  the  latest  publicaticm  on  this  point,  leads  me  to 
suspect  that  I  am  in  error.  In  the  leading  article  of  the 
<«New  Moral  World"  for  Feb.  8th,  1840,  speaking  of  the 

•  "  Report  of  Discuinon/'  p.  7. 
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speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Editor  says,  ^<  In  that 
statement  he  (the  Bishop)  quoted  passages  from  various 
works  to  prove  the  position  he  advanced.  He  quoted  from 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Owen,  from  R.  D«  Owen,  from  nameless 
and  unauthorized  pamphlets  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  but 
never  from  the  legal  authorized  comtitiUion  and  pvhlicaUons 
of  the  Society:'  ♦  What  I  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Are  Mr. 
Owen's  publications,  from  which  it  is  said  the  Bishop 
quoted,  not  among  the  legal  authorized  publicatioins  qf 
the  Society?  Here  is  the  conetitution,-];  a  pamphlet 
containing  15  chapters,  48  sections,  and  189  laws,  (a  very 
goodly  number  for  a  Society  to  begin  with,  two  of  whose 
objects  are,  to  extirpate  all  lawyers,  and  to  denounce 
responsibility,)  and  it  dates  the  establishment  of  the 
Society,  May  1st,  1835;  but  in  the  same  editorial  article 
the  establishment  of  the  Society  is  post-dated  to  May,  1837. 
But  where  are  the  other  authorized  publications,  if  Mr. 
Robert  Owen's  are  to  be  thus  proscribed  ?  One  thing  is 
very  certain,  that  too  much  has  been  already  published 
by  Socialists,  and  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  some  of  the 
shrewder  men,  they  would  gladly  consign  to  the  flames 
much  of  what  has  been  preached  and  published  in  the 
provinces,  and  not  a  little  on  one  topic  published  by  Mr. 
Owen  himself.  But  it  is  too  late.  The  error  has  beei[i 
committed.  Mr.  Owen's  sentiments  are  stereotyped,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  all  his  followers  to  make  themselvep 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  nature:  a  duty  they  ow^ 
to  themselves  and  to  Mr.  Owen,  and  which,  when  they 
faithfully  and  fully  perform,  must  make  them  object  to  very 
much  0%  if  not  to  his  entire  system.  On  one  point  I 
have  acquired  accurate  knowledge,  and  that  is,  that  Socialist 
Lecturers  are  extremely  ignorant  of  Mr.  Owen's  writings. 
On  the  dOth  of  last  month,  in  the  private  room  adjoining 

•The  italics  are  the  Editor's. 

f  The  Lecturer  helid  the  pamphlet  in  his  hand. 
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this  theatre,  "  a  Lady/'  who  had  a  few  evenings  before  been 
lecturing  on  Mr.  Owen's  views  of  marriage,  acknowledged 
in  the  presence  of  eight  or  ten  gentlemen,  that  she  had 
never  read  Mr.  Owen's  "  Ten  Lectures"  upon  the  subject. 

Should  any  of  you  be  alarmed  at  my  quotations  to- 
night, and  think  that  the  authors  of  them  could  neither 
have  spoken  nor  written  such  sentiments,  be  assured,  that 
you  shall  have  all  the  confirmation  of  it  you  may  require. 
I  will  cite  accurately,  impartially,  honestly :  nothing  shall 
be  anonymous :  the  book,  the  page,  the  name  of  the  author 
shall  all  be  mentioned  and  verified  if  necessary  at  the  close 
of  the  Lecture,  by  the  production  of  the  original  documents : 
if  I  cannot  adduce  the  authority  for  any  statement  that  I 
make,  I  will  retract  it:  but  do  not  interrupt  me  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  or  in  quoting  the  authorities ;  and  do 
allow  me,  as  well  as  yourselves,  to  have  an  opinion  of  the 
meaning  of  what  I  quote :  if  I  am  in  error  you  will  have 
the  same  opportunities  to  correct  it  as  I  have  in  making 
it:  and  I  will  not  willingly  furnish  you  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  /  am  in  error. 

Some  preliminary  topics  must  be  brought  under  your 
notice  before  you  can  accompany  me  to  an  examination  of 
Socialism : — these  are,  the  present  extent  of  Socialism — its 
founder — his  representation  of  the  past  and  present  states 
of  society — and  what  he  predicates  of  Socialism  as  the 
instrument  of  the  greatest  change  in  man's  history  ever 
known  to  the  world.  The  system  denominated  Socialism, 
prevails  somewhat  extensively  over  England,  or  more 
correctly,  there  is  an  extensive  organization  with  a  view  to 
its  diffusion.  The  latest  document  communicating  infor- 
mation on  this  topic  is  the  preface  to  "The  Constitution 
and  Laws  of  the  Universal  Community  Society  of  Rational 
Religionists,"  bearing  date  July,  1839:  this,  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Congress,  furnish  the  following 
information : — England  and  Scotland  have  been  divided  into 
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£nBlMn  diftriets  :*  and  mty-cmt  chaortared  bnodies  liave 
been  establisbed  within  these  divi8iona.t  Stipendfiaiy  and 
honorary  miaBionariea  aie  kcturii^  in  most,  if  nd  aU  of 
theae  branches:  and  in  some  plaeea  where  diarters  have  not 
beengranted.  Doringthelast  year  upwards  (tf  half  a  million 
e<^es  of  various  publications  explanattny  of  the  princij^ka 
of  Socialism,  were  issued,  of  which  about  360^000  wete 
published  by  the  Central  Board  and  London  Tract  Com* 
mittee.^  Tins  information  was  reported  to  the  Congress 
held  in  May,  1839,  and  we  muMt  lud  forget  it  in  examining 
certain  of  these  publications  containing  the  s^itiments  of 
Socialists :  nor  ou^t  we  to  allow  those  to  forget  it,  who  are 
endeavouring  so  to  limit  their  legalized  publications  as  to 
exclude  even  those  published  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen.  The 
lecture-rooms  throughout  the  country  are  said  to  accom- 
modate 25,000  persons,  and  that  about  100,000  attend  them 
during  the  week.  Beside  these  means  to  spread  Socialism 
there  is  a  weekly  periodical  called  ^  The  New  Moral 
World,"  having  a  circulation,  some  Socialists  say,  of 
5)000,  and  others,  of  2,000  per  week,  but  the  predse 
number  has  not  been  stated  upon  authority.  There  are 
classes,  and  there  are  to  be  Social  day,  and  Simday 
sdiools,  but  reliance  for  success  is  chiefly  placed  upon 
the  press,  and  the  paid  missionaries. 

The  founder  of  this  system  is  Mr.  Robert  Owen.  I 
believe  him  in  practice  to  be  a  moral  and  benevolent  man. 
He  has  devoted  his  property  and  his  time  to  the  propagation 
of  his  system,  and  no  one  who  has  conversed  with  him  will 
question  his  zeal,  or  the  fixedness  of  his  principles.  Many 
traits  in  his  character  are  worthy  of  being  copied  by  those 
who  have  a  better  creed.  His  notions  of  morality,  at  least 
in  one  department,  are  low,  debasing,  and  immoral ;  while 

•  "  Proceedings  of  Congress,"  p.  155—158. 
f  "  Constitution  and  Laws,"  p.  15. 
X  "  Proceedings  of  Congress,"  p.  10. 


his  sentiments  respecting  God  and  the  Holy  Seripturesi  sare 
infidel  and  blasphemous.  He  has,  however,  a  lyi^iwlei^ 
aptitude  m  descriJi»ng  himself  as  well  as  his  feUow-c9e«tui'^ 
and  some  of  his  own  statements  will  supply  what  I  hayi^ 
not  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  except  from  his  owj) 
pen»  In  an  address  delivered  on  the  1st  of  May,  183$> 
Mr.  Owen  said,  ^<  On  the  14th  of  this  month  I  shall,  if  { 
live  so  long,  attain  my  sixty-fourth  year,  and  during  nearly 
fifty  years  of  that  period  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
opposing  the  religions  of  fiaith  in  things  unseen,  and 
unknown,  and  the  cruel,  unjust,  horrid,  and  irrational  stat9 
of  society  whidi  these  religions  alone  could  have  produced, 
and  so  long  supported  in  practice."*  In  tiie  discussion 
with  Mr.  Legg,  Mr.  Owen  observed,  *^I  am  highly  gratified 
tibat  on  me  has  devolved  the  duty  of  explaining  these  great 
truths  for  the  first  time  to  mankind.  In  this  respect,  to 
compare  small  things  with  great,  I  am  like  Galileo  coa 
discovering  that  the  world  was  a  round  balL  The  whole 
world  were  previously  in  error;  they  imagined  it  was  flat; 
and  when  be  declared  this  fact,  and  that  the  whole  universe 
was  in  error,  he  was  called,  as  I  have  been  called,  an 
Atheist,  an  Infidel,  an  unbeliever;  and  those  in  pow^ 
threatened  him  with  death  unless  he  recanted,  and  they 
made  him  say  what  he  knew  was  not  the  truth*  But  I 
tejoice  that  in  these  times  important  truths  can  be  stated 
without  danger.  I  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  my 
time^  aiid  spent  a  large  fortune  in  endeavouring  to  prove 
to  the  woriki  these  important  truths,  and  if  I  am  in  error, 
if  it  can  be  so  proved  to  me,  then  will  I  take  as  active  a 
part  in  undoing  all  that  I  have  done,  but  if  no<^  then  will 
I  go  forward  endeavouring  to  compel  the  whole  wprld  to 
come  to  me."! 

There  are  some  other  statements  which  are  blepded  with 

*  "  An  Address,"  &c.  4to.|  p.  14.        f  Report  of  Discussion,  p.  20. 
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what  he  predicates  of  Socialisniy  wfakh  Iwiilcifee  after  giving 
yoa  some  of  his  opinioiis  <m  the  past  and  present  states  of 
society  and  on  mankind  at  large.  In  a  Lecture  ddmred 
at  Freemasons*  Hall,  September  6th,  18d0»  Mr.  Owen,  in 
speaking  of  the  erroneous  education  giren  to  all  persons 
from  infancy,  remarks,  ^  It  is  owing  to  tins  most  lamentable 
misinstruction  that  there  is  not  at  this  hour  one  individual, 
among  the  members  of  Church  and  State,  who  has  been 
trained  to  be  competent  to  devise  (me  rational  boo  w 
regulation  for  the  good  government  of  mankind/'*  It,  his 
six  Lectures  on  charity,f  speaking  of  the  existing  state 
of  society,  he  says,  ^  I  have  found  the  whole  cme 
compound  of  ignorance,  vice,  misery,  and  irrationality*" 
In  the  discussion  with  Mr.  Legg,  Mr.  Ovrea  says,  ^I 
have  been  asked  if  I  would  treat  a  madman  confined 
in  Bedlam  in  the  same  manner  that  I  would  treat  the 
world.  To  this  I  would  answer,  that  I  consider  the  whole 
world  as  a  great  lunatic  asylum,  and  I  would,  therefore, 
treat  all  alike — I  should  pity  them  both,  and  try  to  do 
both  good."t  In  the  book  of  the  "New  Moral  World,* 
Mr.  Owen  says,  "A  superior  human  being,  or  any  one 
approaching  a  character  deserving  the  name  of  rational, 
has  not  yet  been  known  among  mankind.  A  man  intd^- 
ligent  and  yet  consistent  in  his  feelings,  thought^  and 
actions,  does  not  now  exist  even  in  the  most  civilized  part  of 
the  world.  •  .  .  The  most  excellent  of  these  chaiacters^ 
however,  the  most  choice  specimens  that  ever  lived  in 
the  artificial  and  unnatural  state  which  these  circun^ 
stances  have  produced^  have  been  but  irrational  bmi^s-^ 
men  who  have  been  a  little  rational  in  a  few  poiniis, 
while  their  fellow-men  were  to  be  irrational  in  all  th^ 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions."  §  Mr.  Owen's  writings 
abound  with  similar  statements,  but  I  suppose  these  are 

•Universal  Pamphleteer,  p.  9.  f  Page  12. 

X  Report  of  Discussion,  p.  25.  §  Page  45. 
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sufficiently  amrogant  and  disg^istrng-  without  my  quotidig 
any  more.  Socialists  and  Christiaiis,  for  ye  are  all  alike^ 
except  Mr.  Owen:  ye  insane  and  irrational  beings,  am 
we  competent  to  the  work  we  have  entered  upon  to* 
night?  Are  our  minds  sane  or  insane-— sound  or  unsound? 
tan  we  think,  reason,  and  understand?  Can  we  wei^ 
evidence^udge  of  opinions,  ascertain  whether  what  is 
predicated  of  us  and  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  to  our  sanity 
or  rationality  is  true  or  false-M)r  shall  we  bow  the  knee 
to  Mr.  Owen  while  he  brands  our  foreheads  with  the 
word,  madman,  never  to  be  removed  until  we  believe  in 
the  doctrines  that  we  have  no  free-will,  and  that  we  axe 
not  responsible;  for  it  appears,  that  this  is  the  prescription 
for  the  lunacy  of  the  world,  only,  that  the  medicine  must  be 
taken  in  community  from  infancy :  all  adults,  though  they 
take  it  either  in  or  out  of  community,  being  incurable? 

Of  the  system  of  Socialism,  Mr,  Owen  says,  that  he 
is  the  originator,  discoverer,  founder.  His  last  publLsbed 
document  is  thus  headed,  <' Manifesto  of  Robert  Owen^ 
the  Discoverer  and  Founder  of  the  Rational  System  of 
Society  and  of  the  Rational  Religion."  I  have  endeatr 
voured  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Owen's  writings  bow 
it  was  discovered,  and  if  we  attend  to  the  ordin^ 
acceptation  of  terms,  it  is  from  heaven,  and  from  him*- 
self.  Of  the  latter  I  need  furnish  no  proofs,  its  internal 
evidence,  as  you  will  find  before  I  conclude,  being  quite 
satisfactory;  but  of  its  heavenly  origin,  I  am  bound  to 
give  you  some  account  In  the  preface  to  the  ^^  Six 
Lectures,"  signed  with  his  own  name,  and  referring  to 
the  <then  approaching  discussion  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Roebuck,  he  says,  "He  accepted  the  challenge  on 
condition  that  those  who  were  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  him,  should  attend  a  short  course  of  Lectures  explar 
natory  of  the  general  outline  of  the  System  as  it  has  been 
REVEALED  to  the  mind  of  its  founder."    At  page  101  of 
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the  <<Six  LectoreS)"  Mr«  Owen  eays^  ^<  Rejoice^  all  ye  who 
have  80  long  desired  to  see  the  period  arrime  when  all  of 
the  human  race  shall  become  wiae^  goQd»  and  happy^  for 
this  weapon  of  mighty  power  has  been  discorded.  Its 
name  is  truth  I  Its  sharpness  and  brilliancy^  now  that  it  ia 
for  the  first  time  fully  unsheathed  to  open  view,  no  mortal 
can  withstand*  It  is  a  weapon  obrivei)  direct  from  ths 
Supreme  Power  of  the  universe,  the  source  from  wbicb 
alone  truth  has  ever  been  obtained  or  can  ever  emanate.'' 

At  page  11  of  the  '<  Lectures  on  Charity/'  speaking  of 
what  he  had  to  teach,  he  says,  ^  It  has  been  permitted  to  me 
to  comprehend  [it]  clearly  and  without  a  vestige  of  doubt 
remaining  on  my  mind"  At  page  12  he  says,  ^^  Having 
then  had  this  knowledge  ffiven  to  me."  At  pages  17  and 
18  he  says,  ^^  Attend  ye  then  to  the  words  which  I  shall 
utter,  for  I  am  instructed  to  declare  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  all  mankind,  truths  of  the  most  mighty  import — 
•  .  •  truths,  in  short,  wluch  by  their  never-varying 
consistency  with  all  the  great  and  glorious  and  wonderful 
works  of  Deity  in  his  creation  around  us,  will  appear  so 
evidently  and  uneningly  true,  that  opposition  to  them 
from  any  quarter  will  be  vain,  futile,  and  utterly  hopeless. 
....  Such,  my  friends,  are  the  Divine  truths  whi^ 
I  am  about  to  declare  to  you  and  to  the  world."  At 
page  40  we  have  the  following  extraordinary  passage  from 
the  pen  of  the  man  who  has  been  for  fifty  years  opposing  all 
the  religions  of  faith  in  things  unseen,  and  who  drates  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause.  Speaking  of 
what  in  another  place  he  calls  his  <<  public  ministry,"  or 
in  the  context,  his  resolution  ^  to  induce  all  mankind,  Jew, 
Pagan,  Christian,  and  Turk,  to  leave  the  miserable  paths 
into  which  they  had  been  forced  from  their  in&ncy  or  to 
die  in  the  attempt,"  he  says,  ^<  Providence,  the  great 
dh'ecting  power  of  the  universe  and  of  all  life,  from  whom 
alone  such  resolves  could  proceed,  gave  aid  to  mg  design 
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and  strength  to  my  parpoae.  He  vnil,  I  fed  aasared, 
impress  all  hearts  with  the  sincerity  of  my  motives,  wiiix 
the  truth  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded* 
He  will)  I  feel  assured,  in  due  time  prepare  you  and  every 
human  being  to  turn  from  the  present  errors  of  your  waya» 
and  induce  you  willingly  to  accompany  me  into  those 
delightful  paths  <^  peace  which  will  convey  us  to  the 
mansions  of  bliss,  and  when,  even  at  the  end  of  our  days, 
we  shall  be  serene,  content,  and  happy."  If  these  passage^, 
and  there  are  others  like  them,  do  not  claim  for  Socialism 
a  Divine  origin,  then,  there  is  no  meaning  m  language. 
Socialists  1  the  founder  of  your  system  says,  it  has  been 
revealed  to  him — ^Providence  has  aided  his  design  in  propar 
gating  it — he  acknowledges  his  dependence  on  Providence 
for  success — ^he  speaks  of  the  mansions  of  bliss,  and  of 
being  serene,  content,  and  happy  at  the  end  of  our  days; 
and  yet  you  know  that  be  denies  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  intelligent  Being,  from  whom  truth  could  emanate 
— ^he  ridicules  the  notion  of  Providence  when  Chri^tian^ 
speak  of  it — he  denies  our  immortality,  and  says  at  page  24 
of  the  "New  Moral  World,"  that  "Death  itself  (amopg 
Socialists)  will  be  considered  simply  as  a  change  of  one 
organizaticm  for  others;  and  perceiving  thus  a  common 
interest  in  all  animated  nature,  all  will  endeavour  to  preveiit 
pain  and  give  pleasure  to  whatever  has  life  and  feeling." 
Has  hmguage  a  recognized  meaning?  Can  a  man  have 
a  system  from  a  being  who  does  not  exist?  Can  a  man 
be  aided  by  a  power  which  is  only  a  nonentity  ?  Can  we 
be  serene,  content,  and  happy  after  death  if  we  are  to  pass 
into  other  fiMrms  of  organized  matter,  and  our  rational 
faculties  to  be  annihilated  ?  Mr.  Owen  has  said  at  page  25 
of  the  «  New  Moral  World,"  "  If  it  be  true  that  consistency 
in  thought  and  action  constitutes  that  wbidi  i3  rational^ 
and  thajb  inconsistency  of  ideas  and  actions  is  the  character 
of  irrationality,   then  thb  fact  is  a  self-evident  law  of 
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human  nature,  and  becomes  a  truth  most  important  for 
practice.**  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Owen  has  said  we  are  all 
irrational^  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  apply  his  own  test  *^  of 
inconsistency  of  thought"  to  determine  the  question  of  his 
sanity  and  rationality.  Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent 
than  his  own  avowed  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  Socialism — 
the  being  of  a  God — the  doctrine  of  Providence — and  of  a 
future  state ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  "  the  religion  of  the 
*  New  Moral  World,'  will,  therefore,  consist  in  the  unceasing 
practice  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  to  the  greatest  extent  in  our  power,  without 
regard  to  their  class,  sect,  party,  country,  or  colour," 
nothing  can  be  more  false  and  arrogant  than  for  Mr. 
Owen  to  say,  that  he  is  the  discoverer  "  of  the  Rational 
Religion,"  the  same  doctrine  having  been  taught  for  nearly 
4000  years  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and  expressed  in  the 
briefer  and  morci  beautiful  words,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  If  to  avoid  these  charges  of  incon- 
sistency and  arrogance  it  be  replied,  that  Mr.  Owen  has 
hot  used  these  phrases  in  the  common  acceptation,  but  in 
a  sense  of  his  own,  then  I  ask  any  candid  man  if  he  has 
not  exposed  himself  to  the  charges  of  cunning  and 
deception? — qualities  not  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
regenerator  of  society,  and  the  teacher  of  morals  to  an 
ignorant  and  irrational  world. 

But  let  us  hear  a  little  more  of  what  Mr.  Owen  has 
said  of  Socialism.  In  his  discussion  with  Mr.  Legg  he 
said  it  was  composed  of  six  sciences,  but  after  a  most 
diligent  search  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  four  of  them 
enumerated; — these  are: — First,  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth ;  second,  of  the  formation  of  human 
character  from  birth  to  death;  third,  of  government; 
and  fourth,  the  overwhelming  influence  of  external  circum- 
stances over  man.  Of  these  Mr,  Owen  said  in  1839, 
that  they  "  are  now  discovered  and   ready  to  be  made 
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universally  known/'*  In  Aprils  1829,  the  facts  of  the 
system  amounted  to  twelve,  and  they  were  propounded  in 
the  celebrated  American  discussion  between  Mr,  Owen 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  CampbelLf  On  the  6th  of 
September,  1830,  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  there  were 
only  five  facts  and  five  self-evident  deductions  from  them« 
On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Owen  said,  "  This  is  the  foundation 
on  which  I  now  foretell,  that  a  great  and  irresistible 
moral  revolution  is  at  hand.  If  I  am  in  error  respecting 
any  one  of  these  facts  or  self-evident  deductions  from  them, 
then  will  my  whole  reasoning  partake  of  that  error." 
"In  the  five  facts  and  five  self-evident  deductions  from 
them,  we  have  a  sure  guide  to  direct  us  aright  in  the 
attainment  of  every  important  object  In  fact,  we  thus 
obtain  a  standard  of  truth  by  which  every  step  of  our 
progress  may  be  scientifically  proved  to  be  right  or  wrong.":): 
In  1825,  three  conditions  were  necessary  to  produce  the 
greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number  :"§  but  in  1830 
the  conditions  essential  to  human  happiness  amounted  to 
twelve :  and  at  that  time,  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
nature  had  increased  to  twenty.  ||  The  latest  publication, 
"The  Outline  of  the  Rational  System  of  Society,"  now 
informs  us,  that  the  fundamental  facts  on  which  the 
rational  system  of  Society  is  founded,  are  five;  and  it 
gives  us  twenty  laws  of  human  nature  or  moral  science 
of  man.1[  We  certainly  cannot  say  that  the  foundation 
of  the  system  has  been  too  solid,  nor  can  we  complain  of 
a  want  of  variation  and  change  in  the  number  of  its 
fundamental  facts  and  laws. 

•  P.  14,  "  Discussion  with  Rev.  William  Legg." 
f  P.  22,  "  Debate,"  Amer.  edit. 
tCol.  2,  p.  8,  "  Lecture  at  Freemasons'  Hall." 
§P.  20,  ''Mr.  Owen's  American  Discourses." 
II "  The  Addresses  of  Robert  Owen,"  p.  33—36. 
^  Birmingham  edit.  p.  2 — 6. 
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There  is  another  change  Mr.  Owen  wazrted  io  make 
in  it)  but  he  fidlecL    At  page  31  of  die  <*  Discnssioii  with 
Mr.  Le^)**  Mr.  Owen  says,  ^  For  three  years  I  tried  to 
unite  my  syatem  with  some  religious  one,  but  I  found  it 
utterly  impossible^  and  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  tibe 
attempt''    For  fifty  years  Mr.  Owen  had  been  opposing 
all  religions  as  founded  in  error,  and  for  three  years  he  had 
tried  and  was  willing  to  mix  up  some  one  of  diese  errors 
with  his  own  system,  but  he  was  bafSed  in  the  attempt' 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  integrity  and  truth  of  a  man 
who  can  make  and  print  such  a  deliberate  confession  ?  Andt 
what  can  be  the  character  of  the  system  that  has  such, 
a  man  for  its  founder?     Whether  it  was  during  these  lihree. 
years  out  of  the  fifty  of  his  opposition  to  all  religions^  that 
he  suggested  the  following  reform  in  the  National  Churcfa, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  it  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all 
thoughtful  Socialists.     These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Owen's 
proposition,  <<  To  withdraw  from  the  National  Church  those 
tenets  which  constitute  its  weakness  and  create  its  danger; 
yet,  still,  to  prevent  the  evils  of  any  premature  change,  let 
the  Church  in  other  respects  remain  as  it  is,  because  under 
the  old  established  forms  it  may  effect  the  most  valuable 
purposes.    To  render  it  truly  a  National  Church  all  tests, 
as  they  are  called,  that  is,  declarations  of  belief  in  which 
all  cannot  conscientiously  join,  should  be  withdrawn;  this 
alternative  would  tend  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  which 
can  be  devised,  to  give  stability  both  to  the  National  Church 
and  to  the  State,  and  a  conduct  ihus  rational  would  ai  once 
terminate  all  the  theological  differences  which  now  e&nfoymd* 
the  intellects  of  men,  and  disseminate  universal  discord!^* 
In  studying  Mr.  Owen's  writings,  I  have  found  so  many 
and  such  different  causes  jmd  cuses  of  our  irrationality,  that 

*  Quoted  in  a  Review  of  Mr.  Owen's  "New  View  of  Society,"  by 
Professor  Park,  "Eclect.  Rev."  1817,  p.  151. 
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I  hare  been  indiined  to  littribute  thetn  to  the  suggestion,  of 
some  ifitimate  and  evil-counsellor  of  Mr.  Owen,  not  thinking 
it  possible  that  a  sound  nnnd  with  a  good  memory  could  havta 
invented  them;  but  if  merely  doing  away  with  subscription 
to  articles  on  entering  the  Established  Church  can  restore 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Britain  to  rationality,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  done  immediately  that  Mr.  Owen  proves  we 
sore  all  insane,  and  that  the  simple  remedy  prescribed  in 
his  **  New  View  of  Society,'*  can  effect  so  mighty  a  cure. 

This  introductory  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
Socialism,  the  founder  of  the  system,  his  views  of  the 
past  and  present  states  of  society,  and  his  own  testimony 
to  bis  system,  will,  in  some  measure,  prepare  you  for 
otur  examination  of  Socialism*  My  preparation  has  not 
been  so  brie£  I  have  carefully  read  upwards  of  sixty 
publications  (many  of  them  twice  or  three  times  over) 
besides  the  periodicals ;  and  among  them  are  the  accredited 
works  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
examination  I  have  endeavoured  to  fashion  this  rudi» 
indigestcLque  moles,  into  such  a  form  that  you  may  have  a 
clear  and  correct  idea  of  it,  all  its  parts  being  fully  exposed 
to  you,  until  its  external  appearance  and  internal  structure 
shall  be  known  by  you  whenever  and  wherever  you  may 
happen  to  look  upon  it  There  are  four  principal  parts 
or  divisions  of  Socialism: — the  Theological,  the  Ethical, 
the  Political,  and  the  Social,  to  each  of  which  we  will 
now  give  our  best  attention. 

Considerable  opposition  has  been  shown  by  some 
Sodalists,  when  the  term  <^  theological"  has  been  applied  to 
any  part  of  their  system.  Mr.  Hobson,  in  reply  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Giles,  complains  of  Mr.  Giles  ^  representing 
and  treating  Socialism  as  a  system  of  speculative  opinions 
opposed  to  Christianity,  instead  o^  as  it  claims  to  be,  a 
system  of  practical  duties,  taking  no  cognizance  of,  and 
equally  compatible  with  either  Christianity  or  any  other 
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<  anity '  in  the  world."  *    We  shall  see  presently  what  notice 
it  takes  of  Christianity. 

At  the  last  Congress  there  was  a  discussion  in  committee 
of  the  whole  Congress  on  the  laws,  whether  the  term, 
^^  Rational  Religion,"  should  or  should  not  be  introduced; 
Mr.  Hobson  ^<  considered  it  important  that  the  term  should 
be  introduced."  Mr.  Murphy  "had  always  understood 
that  the  system  was  a  system  of  science,  not  of  religion." 
The  President  (Mr.  Owen)  remarked,  "  that  the  only 
rational  religion  was  a  course  of  practice  founded  on  true 
principles.  It  was  of  importance  that  all  should  be  what 
they  professed.  The  term  '  rational'  would  show  that  all 
other  religions  were  irrational."  Mr.  HoUick  said,  "  it  was 
only  in  a  legal  point  of  view  he  wished  the  term  to  be 
introduced."  The  President  observed,  "  that  this  religion 
(of  which,  be  it  remembered,  Mr.  Owen  claims  to  be  the 
discoverer  and  founder)  was  simply,  that  each  member 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
all  without  distinction  of  class,  sect,  country,  or  colour."  f 
This  is  one  view  of  the  theology  of  Socialism ;  but  let  us 
look  at  Mr.  Owen's  avowed  sentiments  and  those  of  his 
followers  as  to  Christianity,  and  remember  that  they  have 
been,  and  still  are,  by  the  permission  of  Congress,  propa* 
gated  in  discussions,  in  Lectures,  and  by  means  of  the 
press. 

His  notions  of  a  First  Cause,  and  his  denial  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligent  First  Cause,  whom  we  call  God,  were  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  my  former  Lecture,  f  Where  Atheism  is  the 
creed  we  may  reasonably  expect  expressions  of  blasphemy, 
both  as  to  the  name  and  character  of  God;  and  hence,  it 
abounds  in  the  Lectures  of  Socialists.  Mr.  Hollick,  in  a  dis* 
cussion  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey,  said,  "  The  Rev.  Gentle- 
man talks  about  the  Lord's  vengeance,  with  which  I  have 

*  "  Socialism  as  it  is." — By  Joshua  Hobson,  p.  69» 

t  Fourth  Report  of  Congress,  p.  48. 

J  The  First  Lecture  of  this  Series,  entitled,  "  Is  there  a  God?" 
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nothing  to  do,  and  if  it  falls  on  me  in  the  way  stated,  it  will 
be  unjust  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  if  I  am  punished  for 
what  I  have  not  done,  then  it  would  be  an  unjust  judgment 
It  would  be  the  act  of  a  tyrant,  and  the  vengeance  of  a 
tyrant  I  despise.  Therefore  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  has 
no  terrors  for  me."  *  Again,  he  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Bailey, 
**  He  has  expressed  his  horror  at  what  he  terms  my  temerity 
in  speaking  as  I  have  of  God.  I  have  the  temerity  to  do  so 
again ;  for,  if  he  is  displeased  with  me,  why  does  he  not 
stop  my  tongue  ?  If  he  has  the  will  and  does  not  do  it,  then 
he  possesses  not  the  power,  and  if  he  has  the  power  and 
does  not,  then  he  wants  the  will."t  I  have  heard  remarks 
as  profane,  and  even  worse  than  these,  but  I  will  not  pain 
you  by  referring  to  them.  Thus  do  Socialists  first  deny  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  God,  and  then 
blaspheme  him,  in  whom  the  Christian  believes. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  treated 
with  the  same  contumely  as  their  Divine  Author.  The 
ignorance  exhibited  in  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
Socialists,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  incompetency, 
or  something  worse,  (or  both  combined,)  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  Mr.  HoUick  says,  "  There  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  books 
ascribed  to  him;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  those  books 
were  not  known  long  before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
many  centuries  after  Homer." J  Again,  he  says,  "There 
is  no  evidence  whatever  to  substantiate  their  assertion, 
*that  the  facts  of  the  Bible  are  supported  by  historical 
testimony.' "  .  .  .  .  And  again,  "  The  whole  mass  of 
that  historical  evidence  is  fabulous,  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit."  §  These  statements  are  too  gross  to  deceive  even 
the  Infidel  who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  history,  or 
with  the  historical  evidence  in  support  of  the  Scriptures.    I 

•  "  Substance  of  Two  Nights'  Discussion,"  page  14. 
t  Ibid.  p.  20.  '         t  Ibid.  p.  10.  §  "  A  Challenge  by  F.  Hollick." 
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merely  quote  them  to  show  the  recklessness  with  which  an 
accredited  Social  missionary  can  make  statements,  the  false* 
hood  of  which  can  be  so  easily  detected*  Christianity  itself 
is  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  evidences  which 
establish  its  Divine  authority.  In  a  Lecture  delivered  in 
the  Social  Institution,  Manchester-street,  Huddersfield,  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Lunn,  the  lecturer  said,  ^^  What  we  war  with  is 
that  bundle  of  absurdities  which  constitutes  Christianity  as 
now  taught  and  practised.  That  the  world  is  only  six 
thousand  years  old — the  fall  of  man  by  the  eating  of  an 
apple,  aa  recorded  in  Genesis — the  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ— the  inherent  depravity  of  man — the  existence  of  an 
evil  spirit  called  Satan — the  existence  of  a  place  for  eternally 
tormenting  hiunan  beings,  called  hell — the  doctrine  of  being 
content  in  the  situation  in  which  God  has  placed  you — be 
poor  and  wretched  here,  and  you  shall  be  rich  and  happy 
hereafter— that  this  world  was  designed  by  a  benevolent 
God  to  be  a  place  of  trials  and  sufferings,  a  mere  waste 
howling  wilderness.  •  .  •  This  nonsense,  superstitioni 
and  absurdity,  is  called  religion."  * 

Mr.  Owen  says,  "  My  impressions  are,  that  Christianity 
is  not  ot  Divine  origin:  that  it  is  not  true;  and  that  its 
doctrines  are  now  anything  but  beneficial  to  mankind.  On 
the  contrary,  my  impressions  are  deeply  confirmed  that  its 
miracles  and  mysteries  are  of  man's  contrivance,  to  impose 
on  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  have  never  yet  been 
taught  to  reason."  f  And  yet  we  are  told  that  Socialism 
<<  takes  no  cc^izance  of  Christianity."  Let  us  examine 
this  mode  of  treating  Christianity  by  applying  it  to  general 
literature  and  to  science,  li^  in  imitation  of  Mr.  HoUid^  I 
say,  ^^  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  Virgil 
was  the  author  of  the  ^neid  ascribed  to  him ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  its  twelve  books  were  not  known  long  before 
the  Reformation,  and  many  centuries  afler  Mohammed; 

*  Page  8.  t  Dificuflsion  with  CampbeU,  p.  149. 
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and  the  whole  mass  of  the  historical  evidence  in  favour  of 
their  genuineness  is  fabulous,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  credit: 
would  not  every  scholar  in  the  kingdom  either  treat  my 
remarks  with  scorn,  or  myself  as  insane  ?'* 

Or  if,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Lunn,  I  was  to  say,  "  What  we 
war  with  is  that  bundle  of  absurdities  which  constitutes  the 
history  of  England  as  now  taught  and  believed  by  this 
enlightened  age — that  our  ancestors  were  idolaters  and 
barbarians,  killing  and  offering  one  another  as  sacrifices  to 
their  idols — that  a  Roman  emperor  named  Caesar  endea- 
voured, twice  during  two  years,  to  come  over  from  Calais  to 
Dover,  while  the  same  thing  could  now  be  done  in  two  hours 
either  in  winter  or  summer — that  a  people  called  the  Danes 
were  sent  for  as  friends,  and  proved  treacherous — that  a 
number  of  people  were  once  so  wicked  as  to  behead  their 
king — that  that  king's  son  was  once  saved  from  death  by  an 
oak  tree — and  that  the  people  quarrelled  so  much  about 
who  should  be  king,  that  they  sent  to  Germany  for  one,  and 
having  got  him,  they  have  been  quiet  ever  since."  **  This  non- 
sense, superstition,  and  absurdity  is  called  history.*'  Are  you 
disposed  to  believe  in  my  account  of  the  history  of  England? 
No  more  than  you  are  in  Mr.  Lunn's  account  of  Christianity. 
Both  of  them  are  caricatured,  while  both  of  them  ought  to 
be  founded  on  correctly  represented  statements,  supported 
by  their  legitimate  and  accredited  authorities. 

Or,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Owen,  "  My  impressions  are,  that 
our  system  of  astronomy  is  not  true,  and  that  its  doctrines 
are  now  anything  but  beneficial  to  mankind.  On  the 
contrary,  my  impressions  are  deeply  confirmed  that  its 
reasonings,  evidences,  and  mysteries,  have  been  contrived  to 
impose  on  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  have  never  yet 
been  taught  to  reason.**  Were  I  to  propound  this  gravely 
of  astronomy,  as  Mr.  Owen  has  done  of  Christianity,  would 
it  not  be  most  ridiculous  ?  and  were  I  to  act  thus  in  relation 
to  any  topic,  in  which  the  pecuniary  interests  of  my  relatives 
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vftire  conceraedi  might  I  not  reasonably  expect,  from  suoh 
proofis  of  the  state  of  my  mind,  that  a  writ  De  lunatieo 
inquirendo  would  soon  be  issued,  and  that  any  jury  in  the 
country  would  declare  me  of  unsound  mind  ? 

But  Mr.  Owen  has  a  still  more  summary  method  of  re* 
moving  from  us  the  "curse  of  Christianity," — ^by  burning  the 
Bible.  He  says,  ^^  All  the  sacred  and  theological  writings 
of  the  Pagans,  Jews,  Hindoos,  Christians,  and  Mahometans^ 
are  of  no  value.  Nay,  my  friends,  instead  of  any  real  value^ 
they  are  the  greatest  evil  existing  among  men,  for  they 
derange  or  destroy  all  the  superior  faculties  and  feelings  of 
the  human  race,  and  make  man,  as  he  is  at  this  day,  more 

irrational  than  any  of  the  animal  creation The 

millions  of  volumes  of  this  kind  of  writing  with  which  the 
world  has  been  burthened  have  had  but  one  object,  and  that 
is  to  derange  all  the  faculties  of  those  who  read  them.  It 
were  happy  for  mankind  if  they  covld  all  be  collected  in  one 
heapi  and  an  immense  one  it  would  be^  with  fire  placed  under 
itf  80  that  it  might  be  consumed  until  not  afrojgment  was  left. 
The  contlaoration  would  be  the  greatest  blessing 
that  could  now  be  conferred  upon  the  human  family."* 
These  are  the  opinions  of  the  founder  of  Socialism  as  to 
God,  Christianity,  and  the  Bible,  and  they  ought  to  be 
known  wherever  his  name  is  mentioned ;  and  yet  the  cmly 
article  in  the  ^'rational  religion"  of  Socialism  has  been 
taken  from  the  very  book|  the  burning  of  which  '<  would 
be  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  now  be  conferred  upon 
the  human  family." 

We  now  come  to  the  ethics  of  Socialism.  Mr.  Owen 
discards  metaphysics,  and  wishes  to  appeal  to  facts  and  to 
experience.  I  am  willing  in  the  examination  of  this  part  of 
the  subject  to  follow  his  example,  only  you  must  permit  me 
to  employ  my  own  common  sense,  and  to  appeal  to  yours  as 
J  proceed.    The  phenomena  of  the  mind  may  be  studied 

*  Debate  with  Campbell^  p.  153. 
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abstractedly  or  relatively,  emd  terms  are  employed  to  describe 
not  only  the  phenomena,  but  their  relation  to  our  affections 
and  actions,  as  virtuous  or  vicious,  right  or  wrong.  These 
studies  are  commonly  referred  to,  by  the  terms,  mental  and 
moral,  or  ethical,  philosophy.  In  studying  that  part  of 
Socialism  which  may  be  described  as  ethical,  there  is  coiv- 
siderable  difficulty  in  getting  at  Mr.  Owen's  views,  because 
of  his  very  incorrect  and  ambiguous  use  of  language,  not  to 
mention  the  variety  of  his  fundamental  laws,  or  facts,  which 
he  has  propounded  at  different  periods. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  phraseology  in  which  he  states  his 
five  fundamental  facts,  and  twenty  facts  and  laws,  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  The  first  fundamental  fact  is  thus  expressed : 
"  Man  is  a  compound  being^  whose  character  is  formed  ^his 
constitution  or  organization  at  birth,  and  of  the  effects  of 
external  circumstances  acting  upon  that  organization,  which 
effects  continue  to  operate  upon  and  to  influence  him  fi'om 
birth  to  death."  Mr.  Owen  does  not  here  prove  that  man  is  a 
compound  being ;  nor  does  he  tell  us  here,  of  what  he  is 
compounded — but  assumes,  in  laying  down  his  first  funda- 
mental fact,  that  he  is  so.  Then  he  says,  "  Whose  character 
is  formed  of  his  constitution  or  organization  at  birth,  and  of 
the  effects  of  external  circumstances  acting  upon  that  organic 
zation."  Constitution  and  organization  are  not  synonymous 
terms:  and  both  of  them,  without  expletives,  especially 
when  used  in  stating  a  fundamental  fact  in  moral  science, 
ai^  necessarily  vague  and  indeterminate.  Does  constitution 
refer  to  mind,  or  to  body,  the  corporeal  frame,  or  the  temper 
of  body  with  respect  to  health?  Does  organization  refer  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  or  is  it  used  in  the  sense 
common  among  phrenologists  ?  But  we  are  told  that  this, 
and  the  effects  of  external  circumstances  (not  the  circum- 
stances themselves)  form  the  character.  Now  by  character 
we  understand,  the  marks  or  notes  which  designate,  distin- 
guish, or  represent  the  qualities,  whether  good  or  bad,  of 
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any  person  or  thing,  whether  virtuesy  or  neeiy  merits^  or 
demerits  Organization  of  the  brain  may  g^¥e  a  o^Miet^  ftur 
the  finrmation  of  a  character,  intelleetually  or  morally  eoiH 
sidered;  and  external  drcumstanoes  may  aid  in  dereloping 
frcultiea  and  powers  which,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
duties  and  relations  of  life,  may  greatly  influence  the  lomMh 
tion  of  a  character;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  Uiese 
alone  do  not  and  cannot  form  the  character,  my  present  object 
being,  merely  to  show  the  very  loose  and^unguarded  Eianner  in 
which  Mr.  Owen  propounds  his  fundamental  fEiets.  Hpie 
second  is  stated  in  phraseology  equally  incorrect  with  the 
first  ^^  Man  is  compelled  by  his  original  constitution  to 
receive  \m  feelings  and  his  convictions  indq^iendently  of  his 
trt'/Z."  What  is  meant  by  <^ original  constitution?''  Has  he 
ever  had  any  other  than  he  now  has?  If  he  has  not  had, 
why  distinguish  it  by  the  term  ^^original?"  If  he  haye  had 
another,  how  did  he  get  it — how  did  he  lose  it — ^and  what  is 
it  he  has  now  got?  I  ask  what  is  it?  Mr.  Owen  cannot 
mean  a  constitution  of  body.  Does  he  mean  constitution  of 
body  and  mind  as  being  peculiar  to  man  as  a  rational 
being ;  or,  does  he  mean  the  peculiar  physical  organization 
of  the  brain  ?  For  Mr.  Owen  says,  that  he  is  compelled  by 
it  to  receive  \ii%  feelings  and  convictions  independmitly  of  his 
toilh  It  is  true  we  are  constituted  to  feel ;  and  we  can,  by 
the  force  of  eTidence,  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  fact 
or  proposition  that  may  be  presented  to  us:  feelings  may  be 
awakened  by  the  presence  of  external  objects,  by  meditataoo, 
by  a  review  of  the  past,  and  by  other  causes ;  but  to*  say  that 
they  always  exist,  or,  in  Mr.  Owen's  words,  ihat  we  rweifne 
them  independently  of  the  will,  is  a  gross  error,  for  all  of  as 
have  been,  or  might  have  been  conscious,  of  having  sat  down 
to  create,  revive,  or  strengthen  pertain  feelings,  either  plea- 
surable or  melancholy — ^that  we  willed  to  do  it,  and  then 
employed  memory,  or  perhaps  other  powers  or  concurrent 
aids,  and  have  succeeded.   We  have  not,  correctly  speaking, 
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teceiifed  these  feelings^  but  created^  recalled,  reviv^  thesa  al 
pleasure^  and  found  no  opposition.  It  is  also  undeniable,  tbat 
eonrictions  of  the  truth  of  certain  facts  or  doctrines  may  be 
received  against  our  former  prejudices,  our  Ibnn^  ojAoioiiSy 
and  our  former  judgments ;  and  they  may  be  received  and 
deepened  in  harmony  with  them  all;  but  if  they  are  truly 
contictions,  that  is,  if  the  evidence  be  satisfactory,  and  the 
fact  or  proposition  is  believed  upon  the  strength  of  testi- 
mony, it  would  be  just  as  correct  to  say  that  a  man  walks  in 
opposition  to  his  legs,  as  to  say  that  he  is  convinced  inde* 
pendently  of  his  will ;  for  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  if  there 
be  true  conviction,  must  be  in  harmony. 

But  the  phraseology  of  the  third  fundamental  fact  is  still 
more  incorrect  than  that  of  the  first  and  second.  It  is  thus 
stated : — "  His  feelings,  or  his  convictions,  or  both  of  them 
united,  create  the  motive  to  action  called  the  will,  which 
stimulates  him  to  act  and  decides  his  actions."  The  errors 
in  these  two  lines  and  a  hal^  are  enough  for  an  octavo 
volume;  but  Mr.  Owen  has  compressed  them  all  into  a 
fimdamental  fact  of  moral  science.  Firstly,  the  hiunan  will, 
has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Owen  to  be  only  a  motive. 
Secondly,  this  motive  to  action  called  the  will  is  created  by 
the  feelings,  or  convictions,  or  both  of  them  united ;  and  yet, 
Thirdly,  man  receives  these  feelings  and  convictions  which 
create  the  will,  independently  of  his  will;  and,  Fourthly, 
this  ^will"  stimulates  him  to  act,  and  decides  his  actions; 
yet  Mr.  Owen  tells  us,  in  the  first  fundamental  fact,  that 
organization,  and  external  circumstances  acting  upon  it, 
form  the  character ;  and  now  he  tells  us  that  the  '<  will  decides 
t^e  actions,"  and  every  action  necessarily  and  unquestionably 
enters  into  the  formation  of  every  character. 

There  is  also  vagueness,  and  incorrectness  in  the  use  of 
certain  terms  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  facts.  <^  The  organiza- 
tion of  no  two  human  beings  is  ever  precisely  similar  at 
birth ;  nor  can  art  form  any  two  individuals  from  infancy  to 
maturity  to  be  the  same." 
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If  Mr.  Owen  refers  to  the  organization  of  the  brain,  it 
may  be  true ;  but  the  similar  organization  as  to  anatomy^ 
and  the  healthy  structure  of  the  organs  of  the  human 
frame  at  the  birth  of  an  infant,  is  illustrated  every  hour. 
And  as  to  similarity  in  appearance  in  twin  children,  it  10 
often  so  exact  as  to  require  some  designator^  mark  on  the 
dress  to  distinguish  them.  Similar  ambiguity  is  introduced 
into  the  fifth  fundamental  fact  by  the  words  the  ^^constitution 
of  every  infieint;  and  it  is  assumed  without  the  attempt  at 
proo^  that  a  very  inferior  or  superior  being  may  be  formed 
according  to  the  qualities  of  the  external  circumstances 
allowed  to  influence  that  constitution  from  birth. 

We  cannot  now  examine  the  phraseology  of  the  twenty 
facts.  The  following  specimen  of  it  will  perhaps 
suffice.  The  first  of  the  twenty  facts  is  thus  worded: — 
^^  Human  nature  in  the  aggregate,  is  a  compound  consisting 
of  animal  propensities,  intellectual  faculties,  and  moral 
qualities."  The  words  ^*  aggregate  of  human  nature'^  would 
refer,  I  apprehend,  to  the  human  race  collectively :  but  that 
cannot  be  Mr.  Owen's  meaning.  Does  he  mean  man  and 
woman  ?  for  he  says  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Marriage,"  "  The 
male  and  female  form  together  human  nature,  separate  and 
apart  from  each  other  they  are  but  half  of  it?  (P.  44.)  Does 
Mr.  Owen  mean  then,  by  human  nature  in  the  aggregate, 
^'man  and  woman?"  If  so,  is  he  correct?  Have  I  not 
got  animal  propensities,  intellectual  faculties,  and  moral 
qualities  as  a  man,  and  has  not  every  man  and  every 
woman,  independent  of  each  other,  if  in  sound  health  and 
sound  mind,  got  the  same?  But,  unless  I  greatiy  err, 
human  nature  is  not  compounded  of  these.  They  are 
attributes  of  human  nature;  but  they  are  not  human 
nature — any  more  than  solidity  or  extension,  are  matter 
and  not  its  attributes  ?  In  the  ninth  law  Mr.  Owen  says, 
*'  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he  must  necessarily 
become  irrational  when  he  is  made  from  infancy  to  receive 
as  truths,  false  notions."     "  I  only  cite  this  in  reference  to 
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the  word  "irrationaV  which,  with  **  insanity,"  are  Mr. 
Owen's  favourite  terms  in  describing  the  human  race.  If 
holding  erroneous  notions  on  any  subject,  constitutes 
irrationality,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  Mr.  Owen  should 
immediately  publish  a  Social  Dictionary^  for  all  that  we 
have  in  use,  give  us  such  different  meanings  of  terms  to 
those  discovered  by  Mr.  Owen,  that,  until  he  supplies  this 
desideratum,  one  or  other  of  us  must  perpetually  be  in 
error.  We  all  know  the  meaning  of  irrational  when 
applied  to  animals,  or  to  human  beings  afflicted  with  idiotcy, 
or  lunacy,  or  in  certain  stages  and  paroxysms  of  disease ; 
but  because  I  was  taught  error  when  a  child,  or  may  still 
be  in  error  on  any  point,  yet  possessing  a  sound  mind  to 
examine  evidence,  and  to  have  that  error  corrected,  that, 
therefore,  I  must  be  called  irrational,  is  either  a  libel  so 
gross  upon  humanity,  or  an  ignorance,  or  abuse  of  language 
so  flagrant,  that  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  becomes 
necessarily  an  object  of  pity  on  account  of  his  ignorance,  or 
of  neglect  and  avoidance  because  of  his  presumption, 
injustice,  and  want  of  charity  towards  his  fellow-creatures. 

But  I  have  detained  you  long  enough  upon  the  phrase- 
ology :  the  remarks,  however,  have  thrown  some  light  upon 
what  Mr.  Owen  calls  «  A  New  System.** 

The  two  principal  doctrines  that  Mr.  Owen  wishes  to 
propagate  in  this  part  of  his  system,  are,  that  man's  character 
is  formed  for  him,  and  not  by  him ;  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  first  fundamental  fact,  "  That  his  character  is  formed  of 
his  constitution  or  organization  at  birth,  and  of  the  effects 
of  external  circumstances  acting  upon  that  organization, 
which  effects  continue  to  operate  upon,  and  to  influence  him 
from  birth  to  death."  No  man  who  knows  himself  or 
society,  or  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  human 
race,  will  deny  the  power  of  circumstances  in  helping  to 
form,  in  modifying,  or  in  altering  the  character  of  a  man, 
but  his  acquaintance  with  man  must  be  very  limited,  or 
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▼cvy  prejudioodf  who  attributes  eYerythiag  to  corgaoiisatioa 
and  external  circuin8taDee&    If  a  man  were  to  teU  you  thai 
com  was  grown  and  ripened  by  the  seed  being  good  and 
by  the  action  of  the  soil  upon  the  grain,  would  he  satisfy 
an  intelligent  agriculturist?     Has  the  husbandman  nothing 
to  do  with  it?    Has  the  atmosphere  nothing  to  do  with  it? 
Has  the  warmth  of  the  sun  nothing  to  do  with  it?    Now 
we  admit,  that  the  essential  differences  which  we  perceive 
in  children,  as  to  mind,  temper,  and  disposition^  whatever 
they  may  originate  in,  ought  to  be  especially  known  to  a 
parent  or  instructor,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  the  basis 
on  which  the  character  is  to  be  formed    And  all  men 
who  have  considered  or  written  upon  the  subject,  have 
inculcated  the  power  of  circumstances  and  of  education 
over  the  character  of  the  individual  who  is  to  be  trained. 
But  has  a  child,  a  young  man,  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  of  mature  mind,  no  power  over  his  own  character? 
Must  he  succumb  at  all  times  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed  ?    If  he  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  of  course 
he  can  make  no  use  of  his  limbs.    If  he  be  locked  and 
bolted  in  a  cell,  he  must  remain  there  until  he  is  liberated 
But  as  a  rational  being,  capable  of  choosing  good  or  evil, 
and  modifying,  or  altering  his  character  by  such  a  choice^ 
has  he  no  power?      Suppose  a  man,  a  relative  in  deep 
poverty,  entered  your  habitation  and  saw  a  watcli^  or  some 
other  valuable  article,  which  he  could  conveniently  take 
away  unperceived  and  undetected,  would  the  circumstflPC<^ij^ 
of  his  poverty,  or  of  the  ease  with  which  he  might  take  the 
watch,  compel  him  to  act  one  way  or  the  other?    Istber^ 
no  such  tiling   as   moral    principle — ^integrity — ^honepty? 
Cannot  they  co-exist  with  deep  poverty  and  temptation? 
Has  man  no  control  over  himseli^  and  over  circumstances? 
I  appeal  to  your  experience  and  to  your  common  sense^  aiid 
your  answer  is  prompt,  that  man  has  such  power.    Mr. 
Owen  has  altogether  omitted,  man — the  human  mind — thai 
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wfaidi  thiaks,  controls,  aad  go'^rns  cireumstaiieea  in  tiie 
human  character;  and  has  attributed  to  oi^ganisation  and 
the  effects  of  drcumstances,  iimt,  which  alone  the^  neter 
can  aecomplish.  Had  Watt  nothing  to  do  in  the  formation 
of  his  character  as  a  man  of  science,  and  did  dronm- 
stances  control  him,  or  did  he  control  circumstances  ?  Had 
-professor  Lee  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  his 
character,  or  was  it  his  organization  and  external  circum«* 
stances  that  made  him  what  he  is  ?  Had  Carey,  Samuel 
Drew,  and  Morrison  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
their  diaracters,  for  drcumstances  were  most  adverse  to 
their  attainment  of  the  emmence  they  achieved  ?  Or  C!olum» 
bus,  or  Cook;  or  Nicholas  Saunderson,  who  was  deprived  of 
sight  when  twelve  months  old,  and  whose  eyes  literally  came 
away  in  the  discharge  of  the  abscesses  formed  upon  them ; 
yet,  he  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
that  he  could  understand  the  works  of  Euclid  and  other 
authors  when  read  to  him  in  the  origmal;  and  became 
Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  HaUey,  of  Cotes,  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ? 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  hiunan  mind,  of  its  various 
moral  and  mental  phenomena,  and  of  the  prindples  whic3i 
animate  and  govern  it?  Are  they  to  be  set  aside?  No,  we 
are  told  these  also  are  drcumstances.  Now,  if  it  be  right 
to  dass  these  with  external  circumstances,  then  language 
and  argument  must  be  considered  as  toys  to  be  played  with, 
they  are  not  fit  for  men,  their  old  and  proper  uses  have  been 
destroyed,  and  to  what  new  purposes  they  will  be  appro* 
priated,  we  can  only  learn  by  the  advancement  of  tima 

But  the  power  of  circumstances  has  already  been  fiilly  di»« 
cussed  in  this  series  of  Lectures.  I  will  pass  on  immediately 
that  I  have  read  to  you  two  or  three  passages  supplied  by 
Mr.  Owen  in  refutation  of  his  own  sentiments.  We  natu* 
rally  inquire  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Owen  was  changed  from 
an  irrational  to  a  rational  being  ?    The  drcumstances  acting 
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on  his  organization  at  birth  were  in  his  view  unfavourable, 
how  did  he  overcome  them?  How  was  his  present 
character  formed?  Mr.  Owen  has  said,  at  page  90  of 
his  "  New  View  of  Society"  (and  put  it  in  capitals),  "  The 
character  of  man  is,  without  a  single  exception,  always 
formed  for  him:  it  may  be  and  is  chiefly  created  by  his 
predecessors ;  they  give  him  or  may  give  him  his  ideas  and 
habits,  which  are  the  powers  that  govern  his  conduct 
Mak,  therefore,  never  did,  nor  is  it  possible  he  ever 
CAN  FORM  HIS  OWN  CHARACTER."  How  then  did  Mr.  Owen 
form  his? — He  says,  ^^The  knowledge  I  possess  has  been 
derived  from  reading  and  reflection,  from  practice,  and 
from  personal  communication."  To  ascertain  the  correctness 
of  his  knowledge,  he  continued  ^^a  series  of  experiments  for 
about  thirty-five  years ;  and  has  mixed  with  all  descriptions 
of  society  in  Britain,  Europe,  and  America."*  And  has  he 
attained  a  different  character  to  what  he  had,  and  has 
Robert  Owen  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  that 
character? 

Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Owen  has  done  towards  the 
formation  of  his  present  character.  He  says,  '^Having 
discovered  that  individuals  were  always  formed  by  the 
circumstances,  whatever  they  might  be,  which  were  allowed 
to  exist  around  them,  my  practice  was  to  govern  the  circum- 
stances "f  Now,  can  circumstances  alone  form  my  diaracter, 
while  I  have  the  power  to  govern  them ;  and  shall  the  things 
that  are  obliged  to  yield  to  me,  still  be  said  to  be  my  masters? 

Again;  in  the  same  address,  Mr.  Owen  says,  ^^The 
Government  and  Congress  of  this  new  empire,  have  only 
now,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  to  will  this  change  and  it 
will  be  at  once  effected,  and  by  such  act,  they  will  give  and 
secure  liberty,  affluence,  and  happiness  to  America  and  to 
the  world."  %  But  had  they  the  power  to  will  it  ?  certainly 
Mr.  Owen  thought  so,  or  he  would  not  have  used  such  Ian* 

•  Discourse  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  page  4. 
t  Ibid,  page  8.  %  Ibid,  page  1 1. 
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guage;  yet,  in  his  <^  fourteenth  law,"  he  tells  us,  <^that 
each  indiyidual  is  so  organized,  that  his  will  is  formed  for 
him  by  his  feelings,  or  convictions,  or  both ;  and  thus  his 
whole  character,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  is  formed 
independent  of  himself." 

There  is,  however,  an  argument  furnished  by  Socialism 
in  favour  of  releasing  man  from  the  formation  of  his  own 
character,  and  attributing  everything  to  organization  and 
circumstances :  if  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  he  would 
be  responsible  for  what  he  did,  but  if  organization  and 
circumstances  do  everything  and  man  nothing,  then  he 
cannot  be  responsible.  I  shall  not  on  this  occasion  enter 
at  length  upon  the  question  of  responsibility.  The  extra- 
ordinary Lecture  by  Mr.  Taylor,  which  many  of  you  had 
the  privilege  to  hear,  and  which  is  now  in  the  press, 
renders  it  unnecessary.  A  brief  reference  to  the  topic  may, 
however,  be  required  in  this  Lectmre.  In  the  "  Outline  of 
the  rational  sjrstem" — on  the  irresponsibility  of  man,  it  is 
said,  ^*  No  one  shall  be  responsible  for  his  physical,  intel- 
lectual, or  moral  organization.  No  one  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  sensations  made  on  his  organization  by  external  cir- 
cumstances :  no  one  shall  be  responsible  for  the  feelings 
and  convictions  within  him,  and  which  are  to  him  the  truth 
while  they  continue."*       "* 

Mr.  Horton,  in  a  Lecture  entitled  "  Community  the  only 
salvation  for  Man,"  and  delivered  in  the  Social  Institution, 
Salford,  says,  *^  This  shows  not  only  that  we  are  creatures 
of  circumstances,  and  that  our  characters  are  formed  for  us, 
independently  of  ourselves,  but  likewise  that  if  we  are  to 
praise  or  blame  anything  connected  with  the  moral  char- 
acter of  any  individual,  it  should  be  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances by  which  he  has  been  surrounded.  Thus  in  speaking 
of  Oreenacre  the  murderer,  or  George  IV.,  we  should  regret 
that  circumstances  were  of  such  a  character  as  only  to  call 

•  Page  8. 
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forth  the  bad  qualities  of  their  nature,  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  other  qualities,  which,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, might  have  made  them  ornaments  to  sodety, — 
might  possibly  indeed  have  made  the  one  a  Franklin,  and 
the  other  an  Owen;  and  instead  of  being  branded  with 
eternal  infamy,  they  might  have  been  hailed  as  bene&ctors 
of  the  human  race.''  •  This  may  appear  strong  language,  but 
the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Owen's  Manchester  Lectures 
is  still  stronger.  Speaking  of  kings,  and  how  they  would 
have  struggled  against  what  happens  to  them  had  they 
known  what  they  were  bom  to,  he  says,  ^^  But  these  ignorant, 
weak,  and  passive  infants,  having  neither  bodily  strength  nor 
mental  power,  could  not  resist  the  injustice  they  were  about 
to  experience,  and  are  therefore  blameless  for  all  the  folly, 
wickedness,  absurdity,  or  bad  actions,  tohich  they  may 
commit'' f 

I  need  not  say  to  intelligent  men,  who  know  human 
nature,  that  if  such  views  were  universally  prevalent,  the 
end  of  society  would  have  arrived,  every  link  between  man 
and  man,  and  God  and  man,  would  be  severed,  and  we  should 
be  not  only  without  God,  but  without  law  in  the  world. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  are  not  the  Socialists  going  to  prac- 
tise what  they  teach?  Of  course  there  will  be  no  laws  in 
"  community,"  and  whatever  is  done  that  is  wrong,  if  anything 
can  be  wrong,  circiunstances  will  be  blamed  for  it,  and  cir- 
cumstances only.  It  is  not  so.  Though  this  doctrine  is  taught 
by  Socialists,  they  have  too  much  sense,  at  least  their  leaders, 
to  allow  it  to  be  practised  among  themselves.  <^  An  hospital ** 
is  to  be  provided  for  those  who  are  "  physically,  intellectually, 
or  morally  diseased;":]:  and  << members  may  be  dismissed  by  the 
mani^rs  of  their  branch,  for  any  aggravated  offence."§  The 
miseionaries  ore  held  responsible,  and  may  be  dismissed  <^  for 
neglect  of  duty,  or  such  discharge  of  it  as  would  injure  the 

•  Page  8.  t  Page  .37.  I  Ouaine,  &c.,  p.  i  9. 

§  Constitution  and  laws,  p.  20. 
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cause  they  were  appointed  to  promote,  or  on  account  of  mental 
or  moral  incapacity."  *  The  members  who  do  not  pay  up  their 
subscriptions  are  held  responsible,  and  are  fined ;  and  the 
sixth  section  of  the  constitution  and  laws  is  headed  ^^  Re- 
sponsibility of  officers,"  and  enacts  how  defaulters  are  to  be 
dealt  with ! ! ! 

But  Mr.  Owen,  when  it  has  suited  his  purpose,  has 
advocated  responsibility.  In  his  Discourse  in  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  when  he  had  urged  several 
things  to  be  done  by  them,  he  said,  <^  And  this  is  but  a  part, 
and  a  small  part,  of  the  responsibility  with  which  they 
cannot  avoid  being  invested  :"f  but  I  need  say  no  more. 
It  wants  no  acumen  to  unravel  such  a  system,  and  only  a 
very  few  words  to  be  said  over  it,  while  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  consigns  it  to  a  deep  and  lasting  grave. 

The  third  part,  or  prominent  feature  of  Socialism,  is  the 
political.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  visionary  and  harmless. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  any  throne  being  undermined — any 
government  destroyed — any  republic  disorganized  by  the 
political  doctrines  of  Socialism.  Already  Mr.  Owen  ha« 
lectured  before  a  President,  and  the  leaders  of  the  American 
republic — ^he  has  explained  his  system  to  princes  and  to 
nobles;  some  parts  of  it  they  admired;  but  no  sooner  did 
they  see  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  than  they  turned 
away  in  disgust  from  the  frightful  object.  It  is,  however,  an 
act  of  justice  to  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Owen,  or 
any  of  the  leading  Socialists,  have  approved  or  countenanced 
the  recent  proceedings  of  another  body  called  Chartists. 
There  may  have  been  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  Dissenters,  or  Socialists,  among  the  Chartists,  but  until 
further  evidence  is  adduced,  I  must  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
Chartists  and  the  Socialists  are,  to  any  extent,  directly  ok 
indirectly,  openly  or  covertly,  one;  as  to  the  recent  outbreaks 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Some  Socialists  have 
publicly  lectured  against  the  Chartists. 

*  Constitution  and  laws,  p.  29.  f  Page  3. 
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Mr.  Owen's  descriptions  of  kings  and  queens,  and  the 
existing  members  of  all  governments,  are  the  same  as  his 
descriptions  of  all  other  persons — on^and  all  are  'irrational 
and  insane."     When  he  shall,  by  the  progress  of  Socialism, 
either  have  made  them  sane,  or  put  them  in  oblivion,  how 
does  he  propose  to  govern,  not  one  nation  merely,  but  the 
population  of  the  globe  ?    If  all  will  be  rational,  perfect, 
and  irresponsible,  why  have  any  government  ?  why  not  a 
perfect  equality  ?  why  any  laws — "  those  mischievous  and 
irrational    things,    that    have  inflicted    such    evils    upon 
society?"     What  says  Mr.  Owen  ?    Is  he  prepared  to  carry 
out  his  own  notions  on  this  subject  ?    Quite  the  reverse. 
In  the  Constitution  and  laws,  page  11,  we  read,   ''The 
operations  of  this   Society  are  intended  to  extend  from 
nation  to  nation,  until  the  whole  of  mankind  shall  be  united 
into  one  universal  brotherhood ;  and  the  organization  now 
formed  is  capable  of  this  expansion.     The  same  arrange* 
ments  may  be  made  in  each  nation.    The  first  branch  in 
any  nation  will  exercise  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the 
intended  operations  until  districts  can  be  organized.    Then, 
when  several  districts  grow  up,  a  central  board  will  unite  the 
whole ;  and  an  anrnuzl  congress  will  legislate  for  the  wants  of 
each  nation^  according  to  the  general  laws,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  that  nation.      After  two  or  more  nations  are 
thus  fraternized,  a  general  annual  congress,  composed  of 
delegates  from  each  nation,  will  be  held,  and  a  general 
executive  council  be  formed.     In  every  case,   until  paid 
officers  can  be  employed,  the  voluntary  services  of  the  most 
energetic  members  will  be  required."    If  I  had  met  with 
this   in   any  printed   Lecture — if   I  had   heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  a  Socialist — had  it  been  told  me  by  a  Politician, 
or  had  I  read  it  in  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, — 
with  all  deference  and  respect  to  these  authorities,  I  should 
have  said  it  is  impossible:  it  must  be  an  error:  and  its 
author  has  been  misinformed :  for  there  are  men  of  common 
sense  among  the  Socialists,  and  they  could  not  sanction  so 
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wild,  so  utofnan,  so  nursery-like  a  scheme,  under  ^existing 
circumstances,  for  the  government  of  the  world :  but  to  my 
astonishment,  I  find  that  the  last  congress  at  Birmingham 
gravely  concocted,  or  revised  and  approved  this  basis  of 
legislation  and  government  for  the  hiunan  family.  It  is 
true,  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Owen's  Lectures  that  is  more 
ridiculous,  but  this  we  can  accoimt  for;  but  the  other 
is  inexplicable,  except  on  Mr.  Owen's  principle,  that  those 
who  revised  it  were  "  irrational," 

The  powers  given  to  a  governor  in  "community"  are 
as  despotic  as  any  tyrant  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  can 
desire  or  possess.  "The  governor  shall  have  full  power 
to  direct,  manage,  and  control  all  the  operations  of  the 
establishment;  to  appoint  and  displace  the  deputy  governor, 
and  the  managers  or  officers  in  the  different  departments ; 
and  al80  to  dismiss  any  member  who  may  prove  refractory, 
or  act  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  society  or  establishment" 
He  is  to  continue  to  govern  thus,  until  the  members  of  com- 
munity have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  and  ability  to  do 
every  thing  for  themselves;  and  yet  "  all  (are)  to  be  secured 
in  the  greatest  practicable  independence,  in  order  that  their 
individual  and  social  natures  may  be  satisfied."  *  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  here,  that  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Constitution 
and  Laws,"  it  is  announced,  that  "  A  prospectus  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation  by  a  Committee  appointed  by 
congress,  pointing  out  to  capitalists,  how  a  joint  stock 
COMPANY  for  providing  communities  and  letting  them  out 
to  the  Society,  may  be  a  most  profitable  investment"  f  This 
is  a  singular  circumstance :  "  how  it  will  take,"  as  the 
speculators  say,  it  is  not  for  me  to  divine;  but  merely  as 
a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  I  should  say, 
happy  is  the  capitalist,  who  never  builds  a  parallelogram, 
and  happy  is  the  Socialist,  who  puts  his  money  to  a  better 
use,  than  to  purchase  the  privilege  of  becoming  an  inmate. 

*  Constitution  and  laws,  p.  38.  f  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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We  now  come  to  the  fourth  division — ^The  SociaL 
This  embraces  several  features  of  great  importance.  The 
principal  are,  education,  co-operative  labour  and  capital, 
community,  the  classes  of  society,  single  family  arrange- 
ments, and  marriage.  But  there  is  one  which  we  shall  all 
admit  to  be  preliminary,  and  that  is,  the  terms  of  admission 
into  this  prophetically  happy  state.  Be  not  surprised  at 
the  amount,  I  will  give  it  you  on  the  highest  authority. 
^^The  contribution  entitling  a  member  to  these  benefits, 
shall  be  not  less  than  50L  to  be  paid  in  one  or  more 
payments,  or  by  weekly  instalments."*  Again — "The 
families  of  married  members  may  also  be  permitted  to 
accompany  the  latter  into  community  if  elected;  the  sum  of 
502^  being  provided  by  such  members  themselves,  or  on 
their  behalf  by  the  Society  at  its  discretion,  for  the  use 
of  the  community,  for  each  individual  of  the  family  so 
elected."!  A  man  and  his  wife  and  six  children,  wishing 
to  go  into  community,  must  pay,  or  have  it  paid  in  their 
behalf,  the  sum  of  400Z. !  and  this  without  any  guarantee 
(from  a  second  party)  of  having  it  back  again  if  the  project 
should  fail.  But  this  is  not  alL  "Every  contributor  to 
the  community  fund  neglecting  to  pay  the  weekly  contri- 
butions  to  that  fund  or  to  the  auxiliary  fund  as  required  by 
the  laws,  shall  be  Jined  for  such  neglect  at  the  following 
rates — one  month.  Id. ;  two  months,  2d, ;  three  months,  6d. ; 
four  months.  Is, ;  five  months.  Is,  6d. ;  six  months,  28, ;  and 
each  subsequent  month  28,  And  any  contributor  continuing 
such  neglect  until  the  fines  incurred  thereby  are  equal  to 
the  amount  of  all  the  moneys  actually  paid  by  him  to  the 
community  fund,  such  contributor  shall,  thereupon,  be 
dismissed,  and  siich  moneys  shall  be  applied  in  discharge, 
of  the  said  fines  so  incurred.  But  the  directors  or  local 
managers,  may  remit  any  of  the  said  fines  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  being  given  them  of  sickness,  or  other  sufficient 

*  Constitution  and  laws,  p.  36.  f  ^^^'  P*  ^^* 
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%  occasion  for  such  neglect"*     I  may  be  wrong,   but  this 

i  looks  something  like  holding  the  poor  contributor  respon- 

ul  sible  for  his  money^  and  something  like  punishment^  too,  if 

^  he  have  paid  in  20/.,  and  doubts  the  wisdom  and  prudence 

i  of  paying  in  any  more,  that  he  can  have  no  part  of  his  20/. 

g  back  again.     But  there  is  another  feature  of  the  money 

J  department  we  shall  notice  presently. 

The  next  topic  is  Education.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
avowing  my  opinion,  that  the  children  of  all  classes  in  the 
community  should  have  the  best  education  in  general 
knowledge,  in  science,  and  in  languages,  that  can  be  given 
to  them.  I  sincerely  pray  for  the  dawn  of  that  period,  when 
there  shall  be  sound  and  cheap  education  in  every  locality 
of  Britain,  and  communicated  by  men  who  are  not  as 
ignorant  as  the  children  they  profess  to  instruct.  Education, 
when  universal,  will  not  disqualify  any  man  for  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  the  station  he  may  be  called  to  fill,  but  in 
every  way  increase  his  power  and  competency  to  fulfil  them 
better  than  without  it.  Mr.  Owen's  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  all  classes  receiving  a  good 
education  is  not  original  nor  singular,  and  every  philan- 
thropist and  enlightened  Christian  will  coincide  as  to  the 
wisdom,  benevolence,  and  justice  of  surrounding  all  classes  of 
the  community  during  their  education,  and  afterwards,  with 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  their  health,  comfort,  mutual 
affection,  morals, cleanliness, reputation,  and  spiritual  welfare: 
but  all  will  differ  from  Mr.  Owen,  and  hold  the  sentiment  to 
be  unsound,  unphilosophical,  and  unjust  to  our  race,  ^*  That 
to  give  a  rational  education  to  man,  he  must  not  be  taught 
any  of  the  existing  religions  to  prejudice  the  mind  in  its 
favour."!  We  ask,  Why  not?  and  the  answer,  I  presume,  is — 
because  of  their  variety,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  that 
have  been  and  still  are  entertained  respecting  them.  But 
is  not  this  answer  fatal  to  nearly  all  education?  Mental 
philosophy,  political  economy,  history,  physiology,  geology, 

*  Constitution  and  laws,  p.  31 .      f  Lecture  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  p.  4. 
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afltronomy,  and  many  other  subjects,  must  all  go  with 
theology,  if  the  past  and  present  differences  of  opinion 
respecting  them,  be  a  valid  objection  to  their  being  taught* 
This  is  the  fatal  deficiency  in  Mr.  Owen's  system  of  edu- 
cation. Other  parts  of  it  create  a  smile;  but  this  awakens 
not  only  dissatisfaction,  but'  ought  to  create  opposition, 
because  it  does  not  refer  to  forms,  but  to  religion  itself; 
not  merely  as  to  public  instruction  in  a  public  place,  but 
also  to  private  religious  instruction  by  the  father  and  the 
mother,  for  if  they  do  it,  their  children  will  be  '^  irrational." 

As  to  co-operative  labour  and  capital,  no  political  econo- 
mist would  oppose  it,  for  it  is  foimd  of  great  advantage  in 
the  present  day  over  the  whole  world.  Banking  estab- 
lishments. Insurance  offices,  railway  companies,  mercantile 
partnerships  are  more  or  less  founded  on  this  principle :  some 
of  them  answer,  many  of  them  fail :  some  members  of  them 
contribute  more  capital,  and  some  more  labour,  and  they 
each  receive  their  respective  shares  of  the  rewards  of 
success — or  sustain  respectively  the  losses  of  feilura  The 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Owen's  advocacy  of  the  principle  is  this — 
that  all  who  are  embarked  in  it  shall  live  in  community ; 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  private  property.  As  to  the 
abstract  question  of  living  in  community,  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions  about  it,  provided  that  the  regulations  aare 
reasonable ;  that  all  parties  are  satisfied ;  and  that  the  scheme 
answers,  or  is  successful ;  or  there  may  be  a  compulsory  oonw 
munity,  as  in  our  public  prisons — or  an  educational  community, 
as  in  our  colleges  and  schools — ^but  its  practicability  must 
depend  on  its  internal  regulations  as  well  as  its  peouniaory 
prosperity.  If  there  were  no  other  objections  than  those 
created  by  Mr.  Owen's  sentiments  as  to  single  family 
arrangements  and  marriage,  they  would  be  fatal  to  the 
whole  scheme;  in  fact,  we  shall  presently  quote  his  own 
admission,  that  the  former  must  destroy  it 

As  to  the  abolition  of  private  property,  it  is  so  lu£erouB 
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I  can  scarcely  speak  of  it  with  proper  gravity.  If  I  enter 
into  partnership  with  two,  or  twenty,  or  one  hundred  persons,' 
and  advance  a  portion  of  private  property  for  one  common 
object,  do  I  destroy  either  the  principle  or  the  possession 
of  private  property?  Can  it  by  any  possibility  be  destroyed 
while  the  possessor  has  a  claim  to  it?  If  1,000  of  us 
advance  lOZ.  each,  and  appoint  a  common  treasury,  that  fund 
belongs  to  the  1,000  who  have  created  it;  but  unless  the 
contribution  of  each  one  is  an  absolute  and  irrevocable  gift, 
it  is  still  private  property,  and  according  to  the  laws  on 
which  it  was  contributed,  it  can  be  reclaimed  or  transferred 
according  to  the  option  of  him  who  advanced  it  The 
Socialists  know  this  fiiU  well,  and  though  they  are 
constantly  lecturing  against  private  property,  and  com- 
mending communities  because  they  will  not  be  afflicted 
with  such  a  calamity,  yet,  in  congress  assembled,  they  have 
recognised  it  and  made  laws  for  its  preservation.  At 
ch.  7,  sect.  89  headed,  "  For  Communities,"  there  are  the 
following  laws: — No.  134;  "Whenever  any  member,  or 
the  widow,  or  other  representative  of  any  member  wishes 
to  dispose  of  any  right  and  interest  in  the  Society,  such 
member  or  representative  may  agree  with  some  other 
member  willing  to  purchase  the  same  for  such  value  as  it 
vmy  be  worth  at  the  time;  and,  thereupon,  such  other 
member  shall  be  elected  by  the  branch  to  which  he  belongs, 
to  hold  the  right  and  interest  so  disposed  of  and  all  the 
advantages  attendant  thereupon;  which  right  or  interest 
may  be  held  separately  or  combined  with  any  prior  right  or 
interest,  as  the  member  may  think  fit." 

The  next  laws,  135  and  136,  make  provision  for  the 
lawful  appropriation  of  the  property  of  deceased  members, 
even  if  they  should  die  intestate;  and  the  principle  and 
rights  of  private  property  are  acknowled^d  and  respected, 
and  will  be  acted  upon  by  those  who  are  professing  to 
establish  a  community  in  which  such  a  thing  as  private 
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property  is  to  be  altogether  unknown.  This  ia  another 
instance  of  the  inconsistency  and  delusiveness  of  the  whole 
system. 

The  next  principal  topic  is,  ^^  The  classes  of  parsons  fai 
community."  According  to  Mr.  Owen,  there  are  to  be  no 
merchants,  no  bankers,  no  buyers  and  sellers,  and  there- 
fore no  money,  and  no  servants."*  Agriculturists,  as  a 
class,  are  to  cease.  There  are  to  be  no  lawyers.  Mr* 
Owen  tells  us,  *^  All  the  codes  of  laws  hitherto  given  to  man 
have  been  based  on  the  same  fiaktal  error  on  which  the  leli*- 
gions  of  the  world  have  been  founded,  and  these  codes  haim 
materially  aided  still  more  to  irrationalize  the  ideas  of  mai^ 
kind,  and  confound  all  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
true  and  false." f  Is  this  correct?  Does  it  include  the 
constitution  and  code  of  laws  of  the  Universal  Conununity 
Society  of  Rational  Religionists,  as  revised  by  congress  in 
May,  1839?  But  Mr.  Owen  says,  that  the  profession  of 
the  law  should  be  altogether  abandoned,  were  it  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  profession,  that  they  may  be 
trained  to  be  rational  beings,  and  allowed  to  act  rationally 
through  their  lives."  J  With  the  profession^  I  presume  the 
fees  will  be  abolished  also ;  and  yet  only  last  year  the  con- 
gress, (with  Mr.  Owen  as  President,)  was  a  legislative  body ; 
and  among  other  enactments  was  a  fee  of  20«.  for  the  privir- 
lege  of  any  body  of  persons  having  a  charter^  and  provision 
was  made  that  it  should  be  charged  ^<  in  ike  first  quarterly 
expenses  of  the  branch  /" 

Again :  There  are  to  be  no  medical  men.  At  page  46  of 
Mr.  Owen's  Manchester  Lectures,  it  is  said,  "  In  a  rational 
state  of  society  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  medical  advisers 
or  medicine ;  the  art  of  preserving  health  will  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  early  education  of  every  one :  young  children 
will  be  made  familiar  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 

•  Six  Lectures,  p.  64.  t  ll>id-  P*  ^' 

X  Ibid.   p.  45. 
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their  own  frames  and  nature,  and  with  the  art  of  preserving 
life,  and  thus  will  the  medical  art  cease  for  ever !" 

And  there  are  to  be  no  priests.  At  page  42  of  the  Man* 
Chester  Lectures,  Mr.  Owen  says,  "  Let  carrangements  be  then 
devised,  and  be  honestly  put  into  practice,  to  terminate  far  ever 
the  order  of  the  priesthood,  but  let  it  be  terminated  without 
injury  of  any  kind  to  a  single  priest,  professing  any  of  the 
imaginary  notions  of  any  of  the  S3rstems  which  are  called 
religion  in  any  part  of  the  world."  *  And  who  are  to  succeed 
to  the  priests?  Is  Socialism  to  be  without  its  priesthood? 
Has  congress  determined  on  the  annihilation  of  the  system  ? 
I  have  examined  this  part  of  Socialism  carefully,  and  vnll 
now  give  you  the  results.  Already  an  order  of  Socialists  is 
prepared  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  priests.  They  are  known 
by  the  names  of  minister,  missionary,  and  lecturer.  On  the 
I  St  of  May,  1835,  when  Mr.  Owen  was  taking  leave  of  his 
friends  in  London,  he  said,  "  I  decline  to  continue  the  public 
ministry  in  the  metropolis  any  longer."  f  Mr.  Hobson 
affixes  his  name  to  a  petition  recently  prepared  in  Leeds, 
with  the  ominous  appendage,  ^^  Minister  for  the  day,"  but 
the  more  common  designation  is  that  of  missionary.  The 
sixth  chapter  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Society 
refers  to  the  missionaries;  and  from  the  law  104  to  114,  we 
have  the  particulars  of  their  examination,  qualification  of 
candidates,  tenure  of  office,  control,  certificate  or  diploma, 
removals,  dismissals,  journal,  and  general  duties.  Two  or 
three  things  are  worthy  of  notice  as  to  those  who  are  to 
occupy  the  place  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Social  system. 
Mr.  Newall  made  the  following  remarks  at  the  last  con* 
gress.  He  « thought,  in  considering  the  subject,  the 
question  of  funds  should  be  kept  separate.  He  thought  it 
best  that  all  the  missionaries  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Central  Board,  and  deemed  it  essential  that  there  should 
be  stationed  lecturers  at  some  of  the  branches  in  various 

*  Sixth  Lecture,  page  42.  f  Lecture,  page  17. 
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districts.  It  would  be  impossible  much  longer  to  get  men 
to  go  outy  unless  they  vfere  remunerated  •  .  •  •  They 
should  not  forget  that  the  stationed  lecturers  would  be  paid 
by  the  pubUc  The  public  ottght  to  pay  far  being  instnwtedj 
and  he  thought  one  penny  for  admission  in  large  towns  was 
too  small"  What  occurred  in  congress  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks,  I  cannot  divine ;  but  there  appears  to  have 
been  unbelief  respecting  some  point  or  other,  whereupon 
the  President,  Mr.  Owen,  the  opponent  "  for  fifty  years  of 
all  the  religions  of  faith  in  things  unseen,"  remarked  that 
<*  unless  the  Socialists  haveyatYA,  that  is,  confidence,  no/Atn^ 
could  be  done/'  In  fact,  though  our  sentiments,  and  prau> 
tices,  and  views  may  be  denounced,  they  are  always  made 
use  of  when  circumstances  require  it  But  how  are  the 
missionaries  to  be  paid  ?  Do  they  condescend  to  adopt  that 
very  offensive  part  of  the  priests  conduct,  receiving  remu- 
neration for  services  rendered  to  the  public.  Oh  yes !  and 
at  the  last  congress  the  President  openly  advocated  the 
doctrine  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  according  to  their  talent; 
*<  without  wishing,"  he  said,  <<  to  depreciate  the  talent  and 
zeal  already  at  work  for  the  Association,  he  thought  it 
highly  important  that  the  Central  Board  should  be  enabled 
to  seciu^  the  best  talent  and  qualifications  that  could  be 
obtained  in  promulgating  the  social  views,  and  it  was  neces*- 
sary  that  a  proper  rate  of  remuneration  should  be  given  .to 
obtain  the  services  of  individuals  possessing  superior  attain^ 
ments."  *  And  how  is  the  money  to  be  raised  ?  That  money 
for  which  we  are  told  the  priests  are  tempted  to  their  office 
and  to  their  duties?  Is  it  by  free  contributions,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  contributor?  Not  exclusively  so.  We  have 
in  another  place  referred  to  the  entrance-money  and  the 
fines.  Besides  these  there  are  ^'  the  district  fund,  the  com- 
munity fund,  the  auxiliary  fund,  and  the  general  fund."  The 
missionaries  are  to  be  -paid  out  of  the  last  of  these.     It  is 

•  Report,  pp.  105,  106. 
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proviidecl,  chapter  7,  section  1,  law  120,  that  ^^A  fund  for 
defi^ying  the  salaries  of  the  missionaries  and  other  general 
expenses  of  the  Society  shall  be  raised  by  weekly  payments 
from  all  the  members  and  candidates  as  follows :  besides 
any  quarterly  or  other  sums  that  may  be  required  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  branch,  viz.,  each  male,  or  single  fenoale, 
or  wife  whose  husband  is  not  enrolled,  three  half-pence 
(weekly).  Each  wife=*  of  a  candidate  or  member,  one 
-penny." 

I  know  something  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  some- 
thing of  Dissenters,  but  all  these  amounts,  as  contributed  by 
one  person  to  Socialism,  are  much  larger  than  it  is  neces- 
sary for  an  accredited  member  of  the  Establishment  to 
contribute  (unless  there  is  some  pecuniary  equivalent),  and 
certainly  more  than  is  compulsory  or  necessary  on  the  part 
of  a  Dissenter.  Socialists,  look  to  the  payment  of  your 
priests,  while  looking  at  the  payment  of  others,  and  do  not 
forget  that  they  are  eligible  to  be  elected  as  members  of 
your  legislature,  to  make  the  very  laws  by  which  you  are  to 
be  governed  and  taxed  both  in  and  out  of  community  ! 

The  next  topics  are  those  of  single  families  and  marriage. 
No  examples  of  Mr.  Owen's  views  on  either  of  these  have 
yet  been  furnished,  so  that  this  part  of  the  system  is  only 
in  theory.  Mr.  Owen's  antipathy  to  single  family  arrange^ 
ments  is  incessant  and  unmeasured.  He  thus  denounces 
them  :-*-^^  This  single  family  arrangement  is  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  and  vicious  for  the  husband  and  wife,  for  the 
children,  and  for  society,  that  could  be  devised.  It  is  calcu- 
lated, in  the  first  place,  to  make  the  husband,  wife,  children, 
and  the  public,  most  ignorantly  selfish,  and  to  make  the 
greatest  mistakes  relative  to  their  individual  interest  It 
next  places  the  husband  and  wife  under  such  un&vourable 

*  It  is  so  in  the  Constitution  and  Laws,  p.  30,  not  The  wife,  but  each 
wife.  It  is  I  hope  a  blunder,  but  a  very  awkward  blunder  to  be  made 
by  the  legislative  body  of  Socialists. 
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circuiDBtaiioes,  relative  to  each  other,  that  there  are  numy, 
many  chances,  considering  the  erroneous  notions  respecting 
themselves  and  human  nature,  which  they  have  been  forced 
from  infancy  to  receive,  that  they  will  speedily  create  an 
un&vourable  difference  of  feeling  for  each  other,  on  account 
of  some  of  these  single  family  arrangements,  or  daily  and 
hourly  transactions  and  proceedings."  .    •    •    •     ^^  We  are 
speaking  now  of  those  parents  and  single  fsunily  arrange- 
ments, which  are  esteemed  by  the  world  as  examples  recom* 
mended  to  be  followed  by  others,  deemed  in  tiiese  respects 
greatly  their  inferiors.    A  rational  being  cannot  be  formed 
within  the  exi$ting  single  family  arrangements  of  the  worlds 
Again :  Mr.  Owen  says,  ^^  The  whole  of  these  single  family 
proceedings,  from  their  commencement  to  their  dissolution 
by  the  death  of  the  parent,  are  one  continued  compound  oi 
absurdity,  folly,  and  wickedness,  daily  added  to  wickedness^ 
absurdity,  and  folly."*    Other  passages  very  similar  might 
be  cited,  but  they  are  unnecessary.     Instead  of  single 
fEunilies,  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  live  in  communities 
of  500  families,  or  a  united  population  of  about  2,000 
persons.    In  this  state  we  must  all  live,  together  or  sepa* 
rately:  if  together,  it  can  only  be  during  the  hours  of 
employment,  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  of  friendly  inter- 
course ;  and  when  the  separation  for  rest  comes,  I  presume 
each  family  will  rest  apart    But  can  2,000  persons  be 
assembled  together,  and  live  within   one  of  Mr.  Owen's 
parallelograms,  without  preserving  the  distinctions  of  single 
families,  though  they  may  combine  for  manual  employment, 
feasting,  and  pleasure?    Will  there  be  no  separate  apart- 
ments for  tiiem  as  families?    Is  there  to  be  no  retirement? 
Is  tiie  door  of  their  own  apartment  never  to  be  closed  by 
day,  and  the  children  and  parents  not  to  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  endeared  relationship?  Can  a  family  be  lost  in  a 
community  ?     Can  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  son 

*  Robert  Owen's  Ten  Lectures  on  Marriage,  pp.  26,  27,  37. 
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and  daughter,  father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother,  be 
annihilated  by  a  community?  If  they  could,  ought  they  to 
be  ?  Will  every  member  of  community  be  permitted  to 
intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  other  members,  whether  their 
company  be  agreeable  or  not  ?  Many  wild  projects  have 
been  gravely  propounded,  but  the  scheme  of  destroying  single 
&mily  arrangements  by  the  formation  of  communities  is  so 
absurd,  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  individual  possessing 
common  sense  entertaining  it  for  one  hour.  If  I  understand 
the  scheme,  a  single  family  would  be  admitted  into  commu- 
nity;  and  the  same  family  might,  twelve  months  afterwards, 
leave  in  all  its  entirety.  If  the  destruction  of  single  fami- 
lies consists  in  eating  in  one  hall,  sleeping  within  the 
buildings  of  a  parallelogram,  being  constantly  together  in 
public  society,  and  having  one  conunon  purse,  then  it  is  a 
misnomer.  Such  a  body  of  persons  may  be  a  co-operative 
Society,  a  club,  or  a  community ;  but  it  would  be  just  as 
accurate  to  say,  that  the  whole  community  was  not  composed 
of  individuals,  as  to  say  it  was  not  composed  of  single  fami- 
lies, while  each  family  sustains  its  individual  relationship^ 
occupies  separate  apartments,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  parent,  or  of  leaving  the  community,  can,  by  the  179th 
law  of  the  community,  claim  its  share  of  the  whole  property 
possessed  at  the  time,  by  the  community.  Mr.  Owen  might 
as  well  attempt  to  root  up  our  mountains,  and  to  dry  up  our 
rivers,  as  to  destroy  single  families,  or  single  family  arrange- 
ments, for  in  community  they  must  exist :  the  very  relation- 
ships they  imply  compelling  arrangements  not  public  or  con- 
ventional,  but  strictly  private  and  domestic  Those  who  are 
tired  of  them  may  give  them  up,  just  as  the  suicide  who  ia 
tired  of  life  destroys  it ;  but  our  homes  are  too  pleasant,  and 
too  sacred,  and  our  families  too  dear  to  us,  to  consent,  until 
compelled,  to  resign  their  arrangements  to  strangers,  while 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  conduct  them  to  our  own  comfort 
and  happiness. 


Cbristiaii  mamage  are  three:  i'lrst^  it  must  be  between 
a  male  and  female  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
conBanguinity.  Secondly,  it  must  he  performed  by  a  legal 
functionary,  either  civil  or  ecclesiaatieal ;  and,  thirdly,  when 
performed,  it  is  for  life,  excepting  it  be  dissolved  legally  on 
showing  good,  sufficient,  and  legal  ground  for  such  disso- 
lution. 

It  was  in  1830,  and  again  in  1633,  on  the  first  of  May, 
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that  Mr.  Owen  published  in  a  concise  fonn  his  views  of 
marriage,  with  an  explanatory  note.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  address  delivered  on  that  occasion: — "As  a 
knowledge  of  facts  has  now  disclosed  to  us  that  liking  or 
disliking,  or  loving  or  hating,  depend  not  on  the  will  of 
man,  but  upon  the  manner  in  which  his  organization  is 
affected  by  the  ever  varying  qualities  of  external  objects, 
none  will  be  required  to  perjure  themselves,  as  they  are 
compelled  to  do  under  the  old  system  of  the  world,  before 
they  can  legally  enjoy  the  natural  right  of  the  sexes,  by 
solemnly  declaring  that  they  will  love  to  the  end  of  life  a 
being  who  is  liable  to  perpetual  change,  and  whom  they 
may  be  forced  to  dislike  or  hate  before  the  year  expires. 
No  I  instead  of  this  blasphemy  against  the  laws  of  nature, 
other  arrangements  dictated  by  common  sense  or  right 
reason  will  be  formed  to  ensure  all  the  good  that  can  be 
derived,  and  to  avoid  all  the  vice  and  evil  that  has  been 
experienced  from  the  social  converse  between  the  sexes." 
The  following  is  the  explanatory  note : — 

"  Many  persons  grossly  mistake  our  views  on  the  subject  of  the  union 
of  the  sexes.  Our  object  is  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  immense  amount 
of  sexual  crime  and  misery,  and  consequent  physical  and  mental  disease 
which  now  exists.  It  is  natm^'s  laws,  now  disregarded,  which  we  desire 
to  discover  and  implicitly  obey ;  there  being  none  other  which  can  pro- 
duce virtue  and  happiness.  In  the  present  absence  of  real  knowledge 
derived  from  experience,  and  with  the  existing  irregular  feelings  of  the 
population  of  the  world,  created  by  a  false  education,  we  propose  that 
the  union  and  disunion  of  the  sexes  should  take  place  under  the  follow- 
ing regulations  : — Persons  having  an  affection  for  each  other,  and  being 
desirous  of  forming  a  union,  first  announce  such  intention  publicly  in  onr 
Sunday  assemblies.  If  the  intention  remain  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
they  make  a  second  public  declaration,  which  declarations  being  regis- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  Society  will  constitute  their  marriage. 

"  In  our  new  world,  marriages  will  be  solely  formed  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  sexes,  and  if  this  end  be  not  obtained,  the  object  of  the 
union  is  defeated.  Should  the  parties,  therefore,  after  the  termination 
of  twelve  months  at  the  soonest,  discover  that  their  dispositions  and  habits 
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are  uniaited  to  each  other,  and  that  there  it  litde  or  no  pro^eet  of  hap- 
pineM  being  derived  from  their  union,  they  are  to  make  a  publie  deoU** 
ration  as  before,  to  that  effect,  after  which  they  return,  and  live  together 
six  months  longer,  at  the  termination  of  which,  if  they  still  find  their 
qualities  discordant,  they  make  a  second  declaration,  both  of  which  being 
duly  registered  and  witnessed,  will  constitute  their  legal  separation. 

**  The  above  cases  apply  only  when  both  parties  unite  in  the  declara- 
tions. Should  one  alone  come  forward  upon  the  last  declaratioii»  and 
the  other  object  to  the  separation,  they  would  be  required  to  live  togifr- 
ther  another  six  months,  to  try  if  their  feelings  and  habits  could  be 
made  to  accord,  so  as  to  promote  happiness.  But  if  at  the  end  of  the 
second  six  months,  the  objecting  party  shall  remain  of  the  same  mind, 
the  separation  is  then  to  be  final,  and  the  parties  may,  without  dimi- 
nution of  public  opinion,  form  new  unions  more  suited  to  their  dispo- 
sitions. 

''  As  all  the  children  of  the  new  world  will  be  trained  and  educated 
under  the  superintendence  and  care  of  the  Society,  the  separation  of  the 
parents  will  not  produce  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. Under  these  arrangements,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  much  more 
virtuous  and  happy  state  of  society  will  be  enjoyed  than  any  which  has 
existed  at  any  time  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

The  proposed  arrangements  are  theoretical,  and  refer  to 
what  is  to  take  place  in  the  ^<New  Moral  World  :**  but  not 
even  then  will  the  law  of  the  land  permit  such  illegal  maj> 
riages,  or  divorces,  nor  will  the  authorities  of  the  parishes 
in  which  the  parallelograms  are  built  sit  quietly  down, 
under  an  increase  of  a  population  to  be  supported  by  a 
community  which  may  be  disbanded  and  dispersed,  and  the 
property  divided  within  a  week  by  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties composing  it  Until  our  whole  population  goes  into 
community,  until  our  marriage  laws,  our  poor  laws,  our 
laws  affecting  property  are  abrogated,  or  are  made  to  har^ 
monise  with  Mr.  Owen's  project,  there  cannot  be  a  l$gal 
marriage,  or  re-marriage  after  divorce,  celebrated  in  com- 
munity; the  individual  officiating  at  such  marriage,  or  re^ 
marriage,  necessarily  exposmg  himself  to  the  penalties 
enacted  in  the  several  provisions  of  the  recent  Acts  of 
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Parliament  upon  the  subject  This  part  of  the  scheme, 
therefore,  like  some  others,  is  grossly  delusive. 

But  has  Mr.  Owen  said  nothing  more  upon  the  subject 
of  marriages  than  what  I  have  now  quoted?  for,  strictly 
speaking,  this  refers  only  to  the  subject  of  divorce,  the  laws 
of  which  vary  in  different  countries;  in  some,  rendering  it 
comparatively  easy  to  get  rid  of  a  husband  or  wife,  and  in 
others,  more  difficult  Where  divorce  can  be  more  easily 
obtained  on  sufficient  ground  being  shown  than  in  England, 
as  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  even  in  Scotland,  we 
might  be  led  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Owen  would  be  satisfied. 
It  is  only  just  that  all  law,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
should  be  equally  available  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich :  and  that  poor  man  who  has  suffered  wrong,  and  cannot 
obtain  redress  on  account  of  law  charges  which  he  is  unable 
to  defray,  is  placed  by  the  Legislature  in  an  unjust  position  as 
a  member  of  the  commonwealth.  The  law  of  divorce,  in 
this  country,  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one,  a  vinculo  matriTnoniij 
the  total  annulling  of  the  marriage,  and  the  other,  a  mensa 
et  thoro,  a  separation  from  bed  and  board.  The  first  of 
these  is  only  allowed  in  consequence  of  what  is  deemed  full 
and  sufficient  grounds.  The  canon  law  enmnerates  four- 
teen groimds,  on  which  divorce,  a  vinculo  matrimonii^  may 
be  obtained.   They  are  embodied  in  the  following  verses : — 

"  Error,  conditio,  votum,  cognatio,  crimen, 
Cultus,  disparitas,  vis,  ordo,  ligamen,  honestas, 
Si  sis  affinis,  si  forte  coire  nequibus, 
Si  parochi  et  dujdicis  desit  praesentia  testis, 
Raptave  sit  mulier,  nee  parti  reddita  tuta." 

According  to  Mr.  Owen's  explanatory  note,  he  would  make 
dislike^  on  the  part  of  the  man  or  woman  a  ground  of 
divorce  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  and  mutual  dislike 
(having  been  declared  and  registered  at  the  end  of  twdive 
months),  a  ground  of  divorce  at  the  end  of  one  year  and  a 
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'  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  evils  oemequeiit 
upon  some  marriages  aocording  to  the  present  system,  it 
wants  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  human  nature  to 
faretell  what  must  inevitably  be  the  fearful  amount  of 
crime,  suffering,  and  injury,  under  Mr.  Owen's  plan  of 
1833.  It  is  no  reply  to  this  to  say,  that  men  will  be 
universally  educated  in  the  new  state  of  society,  and 
approach  as  near  to  perfection  as  they  can  be  brought^ 
for  men  of  first  rate  education  may  be  thoroughly  licen- 
tious :  and  as  for  the  perfection  of  human  nature  created 
by  circumstances,  where  responsibility  is  unknown,  where  a 
God  is  unacknowledged,  and  where  the  force  of  law,  it 
there  be  any,  is  derived  solely  from  its  conventional  utility, 
as  such  perfection  is  at  present  only  in  theory,  and  not  a 
single  specimen  of  such  humanity  is  producible,  I  must 
withhold  my  belief  in  reference  to  its  existence,  until  I  have 
some  better  evidence  than  either  Mr.  Owen's  opinion,  ot 
his  prediction  that  it  can  be  made  to  exist 

Mr.  Owen  may  have  other  laws,  explanatory  or  restiie- 
tive,  of  his  principle  of  dislike  being  a  ground  of  divorce : 
if  he  have  not,  and  there  are  none  published  that  I  can 
find,  I  ask,  what  is  to  prevent  a  young  man,  whose  organ- 
ization aocording  to  Mr.  Owen  is  bad,  marrying  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  being  divorced  at  twenty-two ;  marrying  again, 
and  being  divorced  before  he  is  twenty-five ;  marrying  agara, 
and  being  divorced  before  he  is  twenty-seven,  and  so  on,  tiR 
he  is  as  old  as  Mr.  Owen ;  and  thus  during  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  having  had  no  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-one  wives.  If 
this  would  not  be  allowed,  where  would  it  be  stopped  ?  Would 
it  be  when  he  had  had  fifteen,  or  ten,  or  five,  or  three? 
Let  us  suppose  the  number  to  be  three.  Suppose  he 
dislikes  the  third.  Suppose  they  both  dislike  each  other, 
what  is  to  be  done?  Either  the  restriction  must  be  taken 
off  and  divorce  granted,  or  divorce  must  be  denied ;  or  a 
form  of  separation  introduced  prohibiting  a  future  marriage ; 
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or  to  go  on  marrying  as  long  as  he  pleases;  or  be  turned 
out  of  community  and  handed  over  to  the  matrimonial 
laws  of  the  old  world.  The  whole  question,  according  to 
Mr.  Owen's  unrestrictive  method  of  putting  it,  must  lead 
%o  licentiousness  and  injustice,  especially  to  the  female  and 
to  children,  and  if  it  be  restricted,  then  the  principle  on 
which  our  marriages  are  now  contracted  is  immediately 
conceded. 

But  there  is  another  view.  Until  as  Socialists  you  not 
only  get  a  community  but  a  country  of  your  own,  the  idea  of 
enacting  and  of  putting  such  laws  into  practice  is  absurd,  as 
well  as  illegal ;  and  the  interests  of  society,  the  rights  of 
children  and  other  relatives,  both  in  and  out  of  community, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  morality  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  violation  and  subversion  of  existing  laws,  would  imme- 
diately call  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  power :  and  it  is 
a  sound  opinion,  worthy  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country, 
and  who  loves  his  home,  and  who  in  the  preservation  of  his 
own  liberty  would   secure   that    of  his   neighbour,  that 

THE  CIVIL  POWER  OUGHT   TO    INTERFERE  WITH  AND   IX)  SUP- 
PRESS CIVIL  OFFENCES. 

But  I  ask,  has  Mr.  Owen  said  nothing  more  upon  the 
subject  of  marriages  than  what  I  have  now  quoted  from  his 
address  of  May  1,  1833  ?  Men  and  brethren,  he  has.  Sen- 
timents have  since  then  proceeded  from  his  lips  which  I 
might  characterize  and  denounce  by  strong  and  indignant 
expressions  of  disgust,  but  this  I  prevent  myself  from  doing, 
thinking  it  preferable  to  place  them  fairly  before  you,  that 
gou  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  sentiments  of  the  man  who 
revels  in  the  employment  of  denouncing  the  immorality 
and  insanity  of  the  old  world. 

That  something  very  novel  and  bold  was  about  to  be 
stated :  something  which  even  his  own  followers  would  be 
surprised  and  shocked  at,  Mr.  Owen  well  knew,  and  if 
it  had  not  differed  most  materially  from  what  he  had  taught 
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in  1838,  wad  which  I  have  quoted,  there  could  hkfe  beeo 
M  necessity  for  the  apologetic  parages  I  am  about  to  read 
to  you,  or  if  uttered,  there  could  hare  been  no  truth  ift 
ihern.  Listen  to  Mr.  Owen's  words.  <<  In  1818,  I  pto^ 
daimed  that  ignorance  and  error,  crime  and  foUy,  had  ibAr 
source  in  the  different  religions  cS  the  world.  •  .  *  .  I  was 
theiS  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  principles  I  advo*- 
cated ;  and  it  has  taken  me  ever  since,  a  period  of  seTenteeo 
years,  to  prepare  it  sufficiently  for  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  of  the  present  evening's  lecture.  We  are  n<i^ 
(1835)  fiitirly  and  fully  before  the  world,  and  we  must  keep 
our  position.  I  now  denounce  the  marriages  of  the  oU 
world  as  I  then  denounced  its  religions.  Do  not  mistake 
me,  my  friends.  Were  you  to  attempt  to  unite  any  parti  of 
the  two  systems  you  would  be  sure  to  iisdl"  *  Agun  Mr. 
Owen  says,  **  I  have  no  doubt  these  Lectures  confound  and 
parplex  the  minds  of  many  of  my  hearers.  Wait,  howevsiv 
till  the  whole  subject  be  fidrly  before  you,  and  then  yM 
will  be  able  to  see  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  systems.  Many  of  my  friends  are  alarmed  at  my 
opening  this  subject  at  the  present  time  (1835),  as  tbey  aba 
were  at  the  course  I  pursued  in  1817.  They  did  not  dee  m.y 
object  then  any  more  than  they  do  now.''  At  the  close  of 
the  eighth  Lecture^  Mr.  Owen  again  adverts  to  the  topis 
in  these  very  ominous  words.  **  You  are  perlu^  aware^ 
my  friends,  that  the  subject  of  the  marriages  of  the  irarUk 
as  devised  by  the  priesthood,  is  one  of  the  most  unp^idir 
and  difficult  to  treat  properly.  The  disaples  of  the  new 
system  themselvesy  are  many  of  diem  alarmed  at  ito  ^oiMin 
discussion  at  the  present  time.  They  supposed  we  hAd 
sufficiently  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  "worki  in  ^^penfy 
denouncing  all  other  parts  of  the  old  immoral  syatemr:  but 
were  not  moare  that'  aU  the  tndh  which  we  vMxy  hadoe 

'  *    i 

•  P.  13,  of  the  "  Tea  Lectures  on  Marriage,"  by  Robert  Owen. 
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frmnauily  spoheHf  is  of  little  or  no  practioal  value  without 
our  entering  fully  and  freely  into  th^  ^ubjeot  of  niarriage. 
There  are  many  parties  in  the  country  waiting  anstiou^y 
for  our  commencing  operations;  but  it  would  be  quite 
useless  for  us  to  begin  until  the  subject  of  marriage,  private 
property,  and  religion^  be  properly  understood  by  those 
about  to  enter  upon  a  rational  state  of  society.  Many 
persons  conceive  that  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  establish 
a  commumty,  and  to  carry  the  system  into  practice,  but^ 
(hoar  tikis  ye  married  Socialists  who  are  candidates  far 
C0mmuniiy)  no  comnvjuity  has  yet  been  begun  which 

IMP  NOT  CONSIST  OF  MARRIED  COUPLES.  I  HAVE  KNOWN 
FROM  THE  FIRST  THAT  NO  SUCH  PRACTICE  COULD  SUCCEED, 
AS  THE  INTEREST  OF  PRIVATE  FAMILIES  IS  QUITE  0PPO6E9 
TO  THAT  OF  A  NUMBER  OF  EQUALLY  FREE  AND  INTELLIGENT 

tNDiviDUALs/'  *  It  is  plain  from  these  apologies  that  th^ 
ten  I«ectures  of  1835  contained  something  more,  and  some^ 
thing  very  different  to  the  address  of  May  1,  1833.  Let 
us  ascertain  their  c<mtents  upon  some  important  points. 

No  system  of  marriage  is  laid  down  throughout  tbf 
ten  Lectures,  nor  is  the  subject  of  divorce  discussed,  or 
adverted  to  as  it  was  in  1833.  Chiistian  marriage,  Mr.  Owen 
rejects  in  these  words :  *^  The  Christian  cust<Hn  cannot 
therefore  b^  intended  to  be  the  practice  of  the  human  raee^ 
when  they  shall  acquire  sufficient  experience  to  beecm^ 
jratioiial  creatures."  In  like  manner  Mr.  Owen  repudiates 
polygamy.  He  says :  ^<  Hie  Eastern  l^al  custom  of  one 
vum  having  permission  to  have  as  many  wives  as  he  can 
maintain,  although  perhaps  less  injurious  in  some  respects 
Hum  the  customs  of  Christians,  and  especially  as  it  materially 
diminishes  promiscuous  intercourse,  is  nevertheless  a  moiit 
i^nfortunate  device  for  mankind."  f  I  quote  these  passagoi 
that  Mn  Owen's  sentiments  may  not  in  the  least  be  hmp- 
represented. 

•  P.  71.  t  Ibid.  ^7, 
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The  pcdntB  on  which  I  shall  now  give  you  Mr.  Owen'» 
opinions  are  the  following — The  knowledge  of  our  persons — 
QoUbacy — chastity — the  evils  of  marriage — and  the  natoral 
association  of  the  sexes. 

On  the  knowledge  of  our  persons  Mr.  Owen  says,  "  The 
baman  race,  combining  both  sexes,  has  been  made  perfect 
in  its  organization  for  what  nature  intended  it  should  be« 
Tlie  male  and  female  form  together  human  nature:  sepa**. 
mte  aad  apart  from  each  other  they  are  but  half  of  it* 
Both  ought  from  infancy  to  be  instructed  in  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  themselves,  as  the  ground->work  necessary  to 
farm  them  to  become  rational  beings.  Nature  made  no 
one  part  or  *  division  of  human  nature  to  be  esteemed  more 
sacred  or  secret  than  another ;  nor  did  it  intend  that  any 
portion  of  the  human  frame  should  be  ever  considered  more 
or  less  excellent  than  another,  or  that  any  division  of  it 
should  be  made  by  artifice  and  priestly  contrivance,  to 
exdte  any  but  the  most  innocent  feelings  necessary  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  every  individual  of  the  species. 
The  fall  of  man  from  innocency  and  from  the  plain  and 
direct  road  to  intelligence  and  happiness,  occurred  whefi 
the  priesthood  of  the  world  induced  some  of  our  ignorant 
ancestors  to  feel  ashamed  of  any  part  of  our  nature."f  Such 
a  passage  as  this,  needs  no  examination.  Its  meaning  is 
obvious  and  its  sentiment  most  revolting. 

Celibacy,  says  Mr.  Owen,|  is  a  virtue  of  the  priesthoocl 
of  the  world,  but  it  is  a  vice  against  nature,  and  I  ask  ^b^U 
nature  or  the  priesthood  prevail?  The  same  sentime^  is 
amplified  at  pages  10  and  11-  ^^ 

Respecting  chastity,  Mr.  Owen  says,  ^'  The  marnagea  of 
Ibe  law  and  gospels  united,  or  those  of  the  ukw  aloi^ 
where  they  obtain  and  create  the  necessity  for  single  fisunUy 
arrangements  and  interests,  drive  pure  and  genuine  ebastiuty 

♦  The  word  "  of"  is  used  by  Mr.  Owen. 
t  Ten  Lectures,  p.  44.  J  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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far  from  the  abodes  of  men.  This  virtue  is  fkr  better 
known  and  practised  among  all  other  tribes  of  animalsj  who 
are  content  in  this  essential  part  of  their  nature,  as  well  aa 
in  every  other  instinct  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  iheiar^ 
respective  natures  :  while  man,  boasting  of  his  reason,  deems 
himself  wiser  than  the  power  that  gave  him  all  his  faculties 
and  sympathies,  and,  ignorant  of  them,  he  presumes  to 
disobey  and  unnaturally  to  counteract  them."  *  This  para^ 
graph,  so  libellous  to  civilized  humanity,  is  surpassed  in 
indecency  by  others  which  I  will  not  quote. 

The  evils  of  marriage    occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
Lectures — I  will  cite  no  more  than  one  paragraph,  and  this 
is  absolutely  necessary;  but  to  examine  it  with  a  view  of 
refuting  it,  vrould  be  an  insult  to  you  too  gross  for  me  to 
perpetrate.     Mr.  Owen  says,  (page  7,)  I  now  tell  you,  and 
through  you  the  population  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
that  the  marriages  of  the  world,  under  the  system  of  moral 
evil  in  which  they  have  been  devised  and  are  now  contracted^ 
are  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  prostitution^  of  all  its  incalculable 
^evous  evils,  and  of  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  vilest 
Itnd  most  degrading  crimes  known  to  society.     And  that 
tifltil  you  put  away  from  among  you  and  your  children  for 
fever  this  accursed  thing^  you  will  never  be  in  a  condition  to 
become  chaste  or  virtuous  in  your  thoughts  and  feelings,  or 
to  know  what  real  happiness  is.     For  now  almost  all  who 
kire  in  the  married  state,  are  daily  and  hourly  practising  the 
ii^^pe^t  deception,  and  living  in  the  grossest  prostitution  of 
i5o3y  and  mind,  and  misery  is  multiplied  by  it  beyond  any 
of  your  feeble  powers  in  your  present  irrational  state  to 
bsMmate ;  for  it  extends  directly  and  indirectly  through  all 
the  ramifications  of  life.     Yes !    You,  fathers,  mothers^ 
brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives,  and  children,  are  one  and 
all  suffering  most  grievously  from  this  oppositba  to  naiiice 
— from  this  ignorance  of  your  own  organization— ^(??»  this 

♦  Ibid  p.  41. 
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vrmaiural  crimtj  which  destroys  the  finest  feeluigs  and  the 
best  powers  of  the  species  by  changing  sincerity,  kindness, 
affection,  sympathy,  and  pure  love,  into  deception,  envy, 
jealousy,  hatred,  revenge.  It  is  a  satanic  device  of  the 
priesthood  to  place  and  keep  mankind  within  their  slavish 
superstitions,  and  to  render  them  subservient  to  all  their 
purposes;  and  until  you  can  acquire  fortitude  and  monl 
courage  to  look  this  subject  fairly  in  the  face,  and  meet  it 
fully  on  the  ground  of  common  sense  and  right  reason,  and 
can  show  it  to  be  as  it  is,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
your  organization,  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  make  you 
in  the  greatest  extreme  ignorantly  selfish,,  wretchedly 
vicious,  and  most  unhappy.  And  whilb  this  jsvil  is 
siTFFERED  TO  REMAIN,  you  catmot  reawHobly  expect  to  advance 
one  single  step  in  prctctice  in  the  right  road  to  real  virtue  and 
happiness.     There  is  therefore  no  hope  whatever  ior 

YOU  UNTIL  YOU  ACQUIRE  SUFFICIENT  STRENGTH  OP  MIND  TO 
OVERCOME  THIS  EVIL,  AND  OPENLY  DENOUNCE  IT  BOTH  IK 
PRlNaPLE  AND  PRACTICE." 

This  paragraph  is  not  against  our  laws  of  divmxse^  or  (he 
marriages  of  Great  Britain,  but  <<  the  marriages  of  the 

WORLD." 

What  then  is  proposed  as  a  substitute?  though  not  to  be 
put  into  practice  directly,  because  it  would  be  inc&pedient. 
Mr.  Owen  says,  <^  We  shall  reserve  the  practice  of  these  prin- 
ciples till  we  are  so  situated  in  the  New  Moral  World  ae  to 
have  a  society  of  our  own,  when,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  put  on  the  wedding  garment"*  Let  us  no# 
hear  what  is  to  be  the  practice  of  the  New  Moral  World  it 
is  hinted  at  in  page  32,  of  the  book  ci  the  New  Moral  Wcnrld, 
in  these  words:  ^*  Nature,  wtien  allowed  to  take  its  touroe 
through  the  whole  life  of  oj^anized  beings,  produces  ifae 
desire  to  combine  or  imite  with  those  objects  with  whioh  it 
is  the  best  for  them  to  unite,  ai\^d  to  remain  united  with 

•  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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them  as  loi^  a»  it  is  Ae  most  beneficial  for  their  well-»being 
and  bappinesS}  that  they  should  continue  together,  and 
nature  is  the  only  correct  judge  in  determining  her  own 
law&  It  is  man  alone  who  has  disobeyed  this  law."  But 
in  the  Lectures  on  Marriage,  it  is  not  hinted  at,  but  uttered 
in  the  plainest  and  broadest  terms.  At  page  9,  Mr.  Owen 
says,  ^*  It  is  full  time  that  this  increasing  degeneration  of 
^  specues,  bodily  and  mental,  should  cease,  and  that  the 
natural  assodation  of  the  sexes  should  be  resumed,  but 
improved  by  all  the  experience  of  the  past  At  page  12, 
speaking  of  the  priesthood  having  '<  artificially  tied  bodies 
in  their  bonds  of  wedlock,"  he  remarks,  "  In  the  New  Moral 
World  no  such  destruction  of  common  sense— of  our  most 
refined  and  best  feelings — of  our  just  and  natural  rights  and 
privileges — of  our  open-hearted  sincerity — and  of  our  highest 
wjoyment  and  purest  happiness  will  ever  be  required  or 
PERMITTED.  No ;  for  the  unerring  laws  of  our  nature^  that 
guide  which  when  referred  to  never  deceives  us,  will  alons 
direct  the  mode  by  which  the  association  of  the  sexes  will  be 
maintained,  as  well  as  every  other  arrangement  for  the  well 
ordering  and  conducting  the  whole  business  of  human  life : 
but  assuredly  the  present  marriages  of  the  priesthood  of  the 
world,  the  source  of  so  much  crime  and  misery,  will  form  no 
part  of  it  At  page  17,  speaking  of  ^<  the  altered  state  of 
nind  and  condition"  in  the  New  Moral  World,  he  says, 
^  And  there  will  be  no  secrets,  or  mysteries,  or  hiding  of  the 
thoughts  or  feelings  among  men.  These  thoughts  and 
feelings  will  be  known  to  be  nature's  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  not  of  man's  creation ;  and  nature  can  do  no  wrong. 
The  secrets  of  nature  will  be  therefore  no  longer  unwisely 
bidden,  and  man  and  wcmian  will  acquire  more  knowledg;e 
of  themselves  and  of  human  nature  in  one  day,  than  thay 
have  hitherto  attained  in  a  hundred  years." 

Bear  with  me,  while  I  yet  place  Mr.  Owen's  vi^ws  more 
fully  before  you.      I  will  select  the  least  offensively  ex- 
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pressed  statements,  and  be  as  brief  as  possible.  At  page  689 
Mr.  Owen  says,  <^  We  ask,  what  has  nature  intended  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  to  be,  natural  or  artificial? 
We  inquire  again,  whether  nature  or  man,  ignorant  as  he 
has  hitherto  been  of  his  nature,  is  the  most  likely  to  direel 
aright  and  most  beneficially  for  the  objects  intended 
by  nature,  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  ?  Does  nature 
for  her  wise  purposes  intend  that  this  intercourse  should  be 
restricted  through  life  by  the  artificial  union  of  one  of  each 
sex,  as  man  in  some  countries  has  vainly  endeavoured  to 
decree  ?  or,  between  one  male  and  several  females,  restricted 
by  the  law  to  that  male  for  his  life,  as  man  has  decided  shall 
be  the  practice  in  other  countries  ?  or,  that  it  would  be  more 
in  accordance  with  common  sense  and  the  most  delicate  end 
virtuous  course  for  nature  herself  to  direct  her  own  pro* 
ceedings  and  decide  upon  her  own  operation  ?**  At  page  68^ 
Mr.  Owen  asks,  '^  Is  there  any  sexual  crime  or  prostitutioa 
kx^own,  or  imagined  by  them  to  exist,  among  any  tribe  or 
species  of  animals  except  man?   We  reply,  we  know  of  no 

OTHER  ANIMALS  WHO  FANCY  THERE  IS  ANY  CRIME  OR  VKB 
WHATEVER  IN  CONTINUING  THEIR  SPECIES  AS  THEIR  NATUR& 
DIRECTS,  OR  WHICH  DO    NOT  FOLLOW  THE  INCTINCT  OF  THBiE 

NATURE,  AND  NO  EVIL  ENSUES.  Do  they  thus  act  wisely  or 
viciously  in  their  sexual  intercourse  ?  Most  wisely,  and  if 
they  were  to  act  otherwise,  their  conduct  would  soon  become 
as  unwise  and  as  vicious  and  immoral  as  the  past  and  pre<^ 
sent  conduct  of  the  human  race  has  been."  I  have  onJiy  oike. 
other  quotation.  ^<  Does  nature  (asks  Mr.  Owen)  regulate^ 
the  law  or  propensity  for  continuing  the  species  in  animabh 
a3  wisely  as  she  regulates  the  laws  or  propensities  iioir- 
eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping?  We  are  convinoed  that 
nature  is  as  perfect  in  the  one  as  in  the  other :  nor  oan  we. 
believe,  with  the  knowledge  of  facts  now  known  to  the 
world,  that  any  reasonable  being  will  ever  entertain  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject.     Why  therefore  do  not  the  priests^  as  they 
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presume  to  control  and  regulate  nature  in  one  ofhet 
wonderful  (^orations,  make  their  own  artificial  laws  in 
opposition  to  nature  for  all  other  feelings  and  senses  which 
man  possesses,  and  decide  upon  one  general  law  or  rule  by 
which  every  individual  shall  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  as  respects 
quantity,  quality,  time,  &c?  for  there  is  quite  as  much 

WISDOM  IN,  AND  NECESSITY  FOR,  THE  ONE  AS  FOR  THE 
OTHER." 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Owen,  is  to  be  the  social  state  of 
file  New  Moral  World ;  biit  I  do  not  believe,  I  cannot  yet 
Itofieve,  there  is  a  body  of  persons,  male  and  female,  in 
Great  Britain,  so  animalized  as  to  be  prepared  to  live  in 
this  way,  though  they  had  the  opportunity  to  begin  such  a 
eoitirse  to-morrow.  Socialists,  I  think  I  should  do  you 
injufitice  were  I  to  say  that  such  sentiments  as  those  I  have 
just  extracted  are  yours.  Every  intelligent  man  and  woman 
among  you,  who  can  discern  between  a  man  and  a  brute — • 
between  reason  and  instinct — between  the  regulation  and 
government  of  our  nature  and  its  illimitable  gratification— 
between  a  virtuous  and  well  organized  state  of  society, 
enabling  us  to  know,  sustain,  and  enjoy  our  relationships 
and  the  state  of  animal  intercourse  advocated  by  Mr.  Owen, 
must  repudiate  and  scorn  them.  The  question  of  religion, 
iK  not  prominent  here :  we  now  say  nothing  of  that  It  VA 
llie  existence  of  morals,  the  sacredness  of  our  persons,  the 
peace  of  our  relationships,- and  the  perpetuity  of  the  bless- 
ittgd  of  civilized  society.  If  there  be  nothing  criminal  in  the 
sd^iAract  in  such  practices  when  in  the  New  Moral  World,' 
tiiose  wiio  say  so  must  also  say  that  they  would  not  be  criminal' 
now,  only^  inexpedient  But  I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
Socialists  generally  can  advocate  these  horrid  doctrines  and 
practices :  if  you  cannot,  and  do  not,  what  must  you  think 
of  the  principles  and  opinions  of  the  founder  of  Socialism  ? 
With  him,  this  is  one  of  the  discoveries  he  has  made  in  the 
moral  science  of  man.     In  his  opinion  there  can  be  no  New 
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Moral  World  without  it  <'  Married  couplet  have  maned 
the  saocess  of  past  community  experimentib''  9xiA  ao  tiiKQr 
mXL  again  and  again^  until  men  and  women  can  be  reduced 
to  the  lerel  of  a  flock  of  Bheep,  or  of  a  herd  of  swine. 

I  hold  Mr.  Owen  responsible  for  his  own  aentim^ata)  ^nd 
do  not  charge  them  upon  Sodalists  as  a  body,  but  aa  ibfy 
are  taught  by  the  founder  of  the  system,  and  he  deda^rap 
Ihem  to  be  a  part  of  it,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  him,  foiv 
not  even  the  congress  itseli^  composed  as  it  must  be,  of 
^irrational"  men,  can  determine  as  Mr.  Owen  can,  wl^( 
is  and  what  is  not  Socialism.  But  I  deny  that  Mr.  Owen 
is  the  discoverer  of  the  system.  Its  atheism  and  antitbeism 
you  may  find  in  Democritus  and  others  among  the  old  phjlar 
aophers,  and  in  the  modem  French  philosophy  you  have  it  M 
the  ^<  Syst^e  de  la  Nature :" — its  rejection  of  Chrislimtyf 
even  to  the  burning  of  the  Bible,  baa  been  advocated  by  a 
Julian  and  many  others.  That  man  is  only  a  superior 
animal  and  viill  be  annihilated  at  death,  may  be  found  hi 
the  writings  of  any  Infidel  of  olden  or  modem  fimes-^ 
vrith  every  other  conceivable  attadi  upon  the  character  of 
Ood  and  the  Gospel,  which  can  be  repeat^  by  any  Sooialiet 
liecturer.  Its  ethics  are  much  older  than  -Mr.  Owett* 
Zeno^  among  the  ancients — Helvetius,  Hume,  and  Prieatbyf 
among  the  moderns,  with  their  respective  fiollowe^^  to  say 
nothing  of  Mohammed,  have  advocated  the  doctrines  of 
necessity  and  of  fate — man  has  been  declared  to  be 
irresponsible  by  Epicurus  and  by  many  others*  The  poweir 
of  cirenmstances  was  omnipotent  according  to  D^Aleinbetl^ 
and  the  political  arrangements  of  governor,  council,  annual 
eongreea,  and  executive  council,  are  too  notorious  in  the 
world  for  Mr.  Owen  to  say  they  are  of  Ins  inv^ition.. 

Plato^  '<  RepuUk''  and  Mere's  <«  Utopia"  have  fomisiied 
Mr.  Owen  with  the  prindpal  features  of  his  ^  New  Qatt^ 
munity,''  aided  in  some  parts  by  Rousseau's  ^^  Gontraat 
Sociale,"  and  Godwin's  ^^  Political  Justice."    Tbs  practioal 
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'^rdiffian"  of  the  system  so  justly  lauded,   Mr.  Owte 
^scovered  in  the  Bible. 

But  is  it  probable^  Socialists,  that  such  a  system  can 
prevail  and  succeed  in  Britain?  To  say  nothing  of  the 
political  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  progress,  and  allowing 
that  '*  joint*stock  communities"  may  be  erected  and  let  out  to 
you  by  capitalists,  and  this  legally;  granting  also  that  these 
is  a  large  mass  of  our  population  imperfectiy  educated^ 
irreligious,  infidel,  and  dissatisfied  with  many  of  the  abuses 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  can  you  expect  that  they 
will  throng  your  gates  to  find  a  peaceful  and  honourable 
asylum?  I  am  much  mistaken  in  the  character  of  our 
peasantry,  our  working  classes,  and  our  shopkeepers,  if 
Aey  can  be  so  far  brought  to  think  with  Mr.  Owen,  as  to 
risk  their  property,  break  up  thei^oioes,  burn  their  Bibles, 
deny  their  God,  and  live,  at  least  in  one  respect,  as  animals. 
Mr.  Owen  has  been  fifty  years  employed  in  advocating  his 
system,  but  he  has  never  yet  succeeded.  New  Lanark  did 
not  realize  Mr.  Owen's  expectations :  and,  in  the  language 
of  a  German  writer,  given  in  the  <<  New  Moral  World"  fiar 
September  28,  1839,  Art  1,  Mr.  Owen  soon  despaired  of 
the  complete  realization  of  his  ideas  at  New  Harmony,  bx 
consequence  of  the  experiment  at  New  Harmony,  not  fewer 
tiban  thirty  of  these  co-operative  societies  existed  in  1827. 
Nowhere,  however,  has  the  result  answered  Mr.  Owen's 
expectations.  Orbiston  flourished  for  a  time  under  the 
personal  management  of  Mr.  Combe,  but  soon  decayed 
after  his  death.  With  such  ethical  and  social  principles^ 
so  community  can  possibly  exist  Either  the  principles 
must  be  changed,  or  abandoned,  or  the  community  must 
be  dissolved.  Man  is  against  it — Grod  is  against  it  And 
shall  we  recklessly  disband  our  households,  renounce  our 
religion,  abandon  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  sign  the  Social 
test  and  enter  into  community?  Shall  we  bid  far  away 
from  us  the  purity,  power,  and  consolation  of  the  divine 
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prindpleB  of  Christianity,  and  look  forward  to  death  as 
to  a  leap  in  the  dark?    We  are  not  prepared  for  it    In 
a  spirit  of  true  kindness  and  affection^  I  call  upon  every 
Socialist  present,  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  of  every  part 
of  Mr,  Owen's  system.     Trust  not  to  the  lectures  of  the 
missionaries,  but  read   Mr.  Owen's   own   account  of  it' 
Be  not  deceived    by  its   promises,    nor  deluded  by  th6 
rewards,  nor  liberty  it  proflFers  to  you.      No  one  woul(f 
rejoice  more  heartily  than  I  should,  to  see  equal  justice 
administered  to  all — ^the  iK)or  raised  from  their  poverty  by 
universal  education,  and  an  honourable  independence  felt' 
the  labour  of  their  hands;  their  houses  improved,   their* 
hours  of  labour  shortened,  their  domestic  comforts  increased,- 
their  minds  at  peace,  their  lives  holy  and  full  of  charity; 
and  a  hope  blooming  with  immortality  cheering  the  breast 
of  the  parent  and  child,  both  in  life,  and  in  death.     But 
never  let  the  salute  of  friendship,  cover  the  designs  of  anf 
traitor.     He  who  would  give  me  a  glass  of  water  when 
fidnting,  would  act  benevolently;  he  who  might  give  it  me 
thinking  it  pure,  and  not  knowing  it  was  poisoned,  would 
inflict  upon  me  a  grievous  injury;  but  he  who  would  gi^e  it 
tb  me  knowing  it  to  be  poisoned,  would  be  my  murderen 
I  believe  there  are  some  benevolent  persons  among  Socialists, 
who  wish  to  do  good  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  attempt 
it,  by  presenting  the  cup  of  human  improvement  unknot' 
ingly  poisoned  by  Socialism,  while  others  know  fuH  well  the' 
nature  of  the  deadly  drug,  and  desperately  admitiist^r  id 
to  any  or  to  all  who  will  take  it    Thrust  it  away  frotti  ydtf,' 
for  if  ye  drink,  ye  die.    You  who  have  apostatized 'fiMik 
Christianity  because  of  its  opposition   to  some  of  yoxit 
cherished  but  unhallowed  practices,  break  off  your  sins  b^ 
righteousness,  repent,  and  turn  to  God  and  do  works  mefet 
for  repentance.      You  who  have  not  examined  and  tidied 
Christianity,  examine  and  try  it  for  yourselves.      It  hik 
proved  all-sufScient  for  us  in  our  deepest  sufFeriog^  tad 
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troubles.  It  h«is  taught  us  to  practise  kindness  and-chari|;y^ 
to  all,  while  we  repudiate  their  iniquity*  It  has  shed  it^^ 
brightest  beams  upon  the  grave  of  those  we  have  most- 
fondly  loved,  and  we  have  been  comforted  in  the  pro^peqt^ 
of  the  tomb  by  the  sublime  announcement  of  the  Son  of 
God — "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  whosoever 
b^lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  be  live^ 
apd  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die." 
^  This  is  not  a  dream,  but  if  it  were,  it  purifies  our  hearts, 

i^igorates  our  virtue,  binds  us  more  closely  to  our  fellow- 
uun,  furnishes  the  loftiest  motive  we  can  have  to  bless  him 
for  both  worlds,  and  enriches  the  friendships  of  life  with 
the.  most  hallowed  associations  by  leading  us  to  expect 
their  perpetuity  and  perfection  in  a  future  state.  Lord 
.  Byron  was  constrained  to  confess,    in    a  letter  to  Mr, 

Shepherd  of  Frome,  * — "  Indisputably,  the  firm  believers 
in  the  gospel  have  a  great  advantage  over  all  others,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  if  true  they  will  have  their  reward 
hereafter,  and  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  they  can  be  but 
with  the  Infidel  in  his  eternal  sleep,  having  had  the 
assistance  of  an  exalted  hope  through  life  without  subse^ 
quent  disappointment,  since,  at  the  worst  for  them,  oufc 
<'  of  nothing,  nothing  can  arise,  not  even  sorrow."     Rather 

g^ve  me  my  existence  among  slaves,  and  chain  me  daily  to 
the  g^i^9  immure  me  in  a  dungeon,  confiscate  my  property, 
or  bum  my  body,  but  sever  not  that  link  which  binds  me 
to  the  Creator,  in  whose  presence  I  feel  my  utter  insig- 
nj&qai^ce  when  contrasted  with  himself  but  my  true 
dignity,  when  compared  with  all  his  wonderful  works 
around  me,  and  from  whom  as  his  own  free  gift,  I  expect 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  happiness  on  earth,  peace 
and  triumph  in  death,  and  immortal  bliss  in  heaven.  Very 
soon,  and  these  things  shall  be  seen  by  us  in  a  clearer  light 
We  shall  soon  leave  the  region  of  doubt,  of  infiddity,  and 

*  Sliepherd  8  Thoughts  on  Private  Devotion,  7th  Edition,  p.  JM4. 
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of  opposition  to  the  Creator,  and  the  cbcumttances  of  our 
final  judgment  shall  convict  all  who  wilfiilly  reject  the 
mercy  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  that,  their  everlasting  abseMto 
from  heaven  will  be  the  just  punishment  of  their  present 
crime-  a  crime  which  cannot  then  be  expiated,  and  one 
which  wiU  reprove  and  torment  them  for  ever. 

Most  m^tdful  God,  express  thy  pity  for  the  guilty  now 
before  thee^  by  converting  their  hearts  to  the  love  of  thyself 
and  the  fisuth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Let  the  labours 
we  are  now  closing  receive  thy  benediction :  forgive  whatr 
ever  has  been  wrong  in  oar  spirit,  or  temper:  may  we 
honestly  and  gladly  correct  any  erroneous  representation 
of  the  sentiments  oi  thine  enemies:  increase  our  love  and 
godly  cluuity  towards  all  who  are  in  error:  aid  us  in 
every  effort  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  bring 
them  into  thewayof  peace  and  of  righteousness,  and  through 
thy  grace,  and  merciful  forbearance,  may  those  who  now 
deny  thine  existence,  blaspheme  thy  name,  and  reject  the 
mission  of  thy  beloved  Son,  be  brought  to  acknowledge,  to 
adore,  and  to  trust  in  Him,  <<  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
especially  of  those  who  believe." 


APPENDIX. 

The  preceding  Lecture  occupied  Uiree  hours  and  ten  minutes 
in  the  delivery ;  and,  although  the  theatre  of  the  Institution  was 
crowded  in  every  part,  the  most  patient  attention  was  given  to 
tiie  Lecturer  throughout.  A  large  proportioa  of  the  assemblf 
consisted  of  Socialists,  and  expressions  of  approbation  and  of 
disapprobation  had  been  generally  indulged  during  the  delivery 
of  former  Lectures,  which  will  explain  some  of  the  introduc- 
tory and  later  observations  in  the  Lecture.  The  tehole  series 
has  been  professedly  replied  to.  A  placard  was  published,  and 
widely  posted  over  London,  ssiying  that  *'  Three  Lectures  will 
be  ddivered  by  Robert  Owen,  in  reply  to  the  Lectures  oa 
Socialism  lately  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
City  Mission."  Mr.  Owen  lectured,  but  with  the  exception  of 
one  reference  to  a  note  in  the  Lecture,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  6. 
Noel,  Mr.  Owen  made  no  allusion  to  the  Lectures  whatever,  I 
have  carefully  read  the  Lectures,  as  furnished  to  me  by  a  very 
able  shorthand  writer  employed  for  the  purpose,  but  they  consist 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Owen's  former  publications,  and  of 
the  most  extravagant,  fulsome,  and  ridiculous  eulogies  upon 
himself  that  can  be  penned.  His  own  friends  and  disciples  not 
only  laughed  at  these  weaknesses,  but  were  exceedingly  mor- 
tified, especially  as  there  was  no  attempt  to  refute  a  single  argu- 
ment, employed  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Lectures  against 
Socialism.  I  expected  nothing  else.  The  following  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  Mr.  Owen  and  myself.  Mr.  Owen 
called  upon  me  and  presented  me  with  some  tickets  to  admit  me 
to  his  Lectures.  I  asked  him  if  he  intended  to  publish  his  Lec- 
tures after  he  had  delivered  them.  Mr.  Owen  said,  **  I  don't 
know — I  don't  know — most  probably  they  will  be  pablished." 
I  then  said,  <*Do  you  intend  to  read  them?"  Mr.  Owen 
replied,  "  O  no,  I  shall  read  only  the  extracts :  I  shall  deliver 
them  extempore,"  I  then  added,  "  Of  course,  you  have  seen 
those  of  our  Lectures  that  have  been  published  ?  "  **  O  no,  I 
have  seen  none  of  them,  I  shall  only  reply  to  them  generally." 
I  then  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  each  Lecture  that  had  been 
published.  This  transpired  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  as  Mr, 
Owen  began  his  Lectures  on  the  ftiUowing  Monday  evening. 

So  thoroughly  dissatisfied  was  Mrs.  Martin  (one  of  the  So- 
cial missionaries^,  with  Mr.  Owen's  first  Lecture,  that  when  she 
called  the  momiog  after  the  Lecture,  at  the  London  City  Mis- 
•ion  Ofiice,  she  said  to  the  Rev.  J.  Garwood  (in  the  course  of 
conversation),  '<  Mr.  Owen  was  too  old  to  lecture  now  ;  that  he 
was  imbecile^  and  even  applied  to  him  the  word  movomakia;" 
and  modestly  added,  **  that  they  could  not  properly  be  replied  to 
unless  she  did  it  hersdf"  This  she  has  done  twice,  but  with 
what  effect  upon  the  Socialists,  or  upon  Christians,  is  best  known 
by  Mr.  Bailey  commencing  another  course  in  reply,  at  the  new 
building,  in  Tottenham  Court-road. 

The  "New  Moral  World"  newspaper  cannot  be  relied  on. 
Whenever  the  facts  of  a  case  therein  reported  have  come  under  my 
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knowledge,  tliey  have  been  misrepresented.  And  as  for  the  attempts 
made  to  conceal,  and  to  deny  the  true  sentiments  of  Mr.  Owen 
and  the  Socialists,  both  in  the  ^^  New  Moral  World"  and  in  other 
publications,  they  are  most  disreputable  to  any  man,  or  any  bodj 
of  men  professing  the  least  regard  to  truth.  These  efforts  ha^e 
been  most  strenuous,  especially  in  reference  to  Mr.  Owen's  views 
on  marriage.  Now  Mr.  Owen,  did  to  me,  in  the  presence  oT 
credible  witnesses  in  my  house,  when  I  resided  in  Millman- 
street,  Bedford-row,  acknowledge  that  the  "  Ten  Lectures,"  as 
published,  were  delivered  by  him.  This  settles  the  question  as 
to  their  authorship.  And  as  to  the  contents,  let  any  man,  pos- 
sessing common  sense  and  candour*  read  them,  and  see  if  they 
have  been  misrepresented.  They  are  so  bad  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  misrepresent  them.  As  for  the  plea  now  set  up,  that 
they  were  only  intended  to  oppose  '^  the  marriages  of  the  priest- 
hood," it  can  never  succeed  with  any  impartial  and  right-minded 
man.  If  Mr.  Owen  had  fully  propounded  his  views  in  183S, 
as  he  now  says  he  had,  why  all  the  apologies  I  have  quoted  at 
pages  50  and  51,  in  the  Lecture,  for  what  he  was  about  to  utter 
in  1835?  or  why  denounce  the  marriages  "of  the  law 
alone"  (page  52  of  the  Lecture),  with  which  Mr.  Owen  says 
he  is  now  satisfied,  if  he  had  not,  at  that  time,  views  he  had  not 
published  before,  and  of  which  the  public  indignation  and 
reproof  have  now  made  him  ashamed  ? 

Socialism  has  not  prospered  lately.  The  number  of  **  Branches  " 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  New  Community  is  discon- 
tented, and  **  nine  males  and  four  females  (now  there)  will  in  all 
probability  be  found  unsuitable  to  existing  circumstances."* 
The  circulation  of  books  and  tracts  is  the  principal  thing, 
1,000,000  copies  having  been  put  into  circulation  by  the  Central 
Board  alone  during  the  year ;  and  about  the  same  number  by 
other  bodies  of  Socialists.  A  large  number  has  been  circulated 
in  Manchester. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  condescended  to  any  per- 
sonalities as  to  character,  or  private  conduct.  I  have  resid  a 
pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Briiidley,  on  the  immorality  of  Socialism, 
wherein  the  alleged  conduct  of  the  Editor  of  the  "  New  Moral 
World"  and  other  Socialists  is  exposed.  I  have  only  to  say 
respecting  it,  that,  if  what  is  alleged  be  true,  or  one  half  of  it, 
such  persons  ought  immediately  to  go  into  a  very  di^rent  com- 
munity to  that  in  which  they  are  now  living ;  and  if  the  allega- 
tions be  false,  Mr.  Brindley  and  all  concerned  in  them  ought 
to  make  the  most  ample  apology  and  reparation  for  publishing 
them.  If  Christianity  cannot  be  defended  without  falsehood, 
uncharitableness,  misrepresentation,  calumny,  and  persecution, 
then  let  it  perish.  I  rejoice,  however,  that  it  needs  them  not ; 
and  gives  no  sanction  to  those  who  employ  them.  R.  A. 

*  Report  to  Congress,  Saturday,  May  23,  1840. 
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